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PREFACE 


Over one hundred years ago George Crabb, an English philolo¬ 
gist, then thirty-eight years old, published the first edition of his 
“English Synonymes Explained.” This edition was arranged on 
the alphabetical plan. In a later one he adopted the classification 
plan, as being “more scientifick,” but in a subsequent one he reverted 
to the alphabetical as being less perplexing to readers. 

It is an exceptional tribute to Crabb’s scholarship that during 
an entire century his masterful work has continued to hold the 
regard of the English-speaking world, and that to-day it is con¬ 
sulted with probably more appreciation than ever before. 

Crabb found the study of words a fascinating diversion, and, 
familiar as any one may be with the general run of them, but 
little association is required to discover that they are very illusive 
creatines in a large family that is divided into four groups of 
progenies— viz., synonyms, or words of similar meaning; antonyms, 
their opposites in meaning; homonyms, those alike in spelling but 
different in meaning; and homophonovs ones, that differ in spelling 
and meaning but are alike in sound. Crabb confined himself to 
an exposition of the first group, and it was his purpose in explain¬ 
ing the most common members to indicate clearly the various 
meanings of words that bear a family resemblance by familiar 
comparisons, apposite historical allusions, and homely refiections. 

It has been claimed by eminent philologists that eve:^ language 
Ihe world has ever known has contributed to the formation of what 
is to-day called the English language. Sin^e roots, meaning 
specific things, through local application, have been changed into 
idioms meaning other, though somewhat related, things. Then 
both roots and idioms have been adopted‘into more widely diffused 
forms, such as Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and thence again into 
thfe specifically modem languages. Practically each new incor¬ 
poration has undergone some change either in form or signification 
until, when a migratory word has found a lodgment in the English 
language, its appearance and meaning differ more or less from 
those of the primitive stock. It is tms transmigration of words 



frqi^*|dk{gTia£e some force here and gaining a 

ne'fr f(}rcfe*tKere,TOEfirh6^pvettWBoany of them a variety of mean¬ 
ings, according t.o Jpc^il usage and to other words with which they 
have become ap^i^^ed. Hence the large educational value of 
Crabb’s synon;^e‘^lanations. 

In the studious treatment of his subject, Crabb’s work differs 
greatly from others, which, m the main, ^ve only the generic, or 
key, words and some others that have a like significance. It will 
be observed that in many instances the author indicated the dif¬ 
ferent diades of meaning of a single key word by separate para¬ 
graphs following the main application. This was to clarify the 
import of such words as Fair with its synonyms, as applied to the 
sky or weather, Fair with its synonyms, as applied to a person’s 
conduct, reputation, and qualities, and Fair mth its synonyms, as 
applied to an exhibition. 

In this new revised edition of Crabb’s most enduring work 
nothing has been eliminated from the master’s explanations of his 
chosen words, and his style of presentation has been followed as 
closely as intervening conditions would permit. The entire body 
of the original words and explanations has been supplemented by 
a large number of words with their applications that have grown 
into the language within recent years, besides many that came to 
have a deeper significance than before because of ^e great Euro¬ 
pean War. 

And probably the most noteworthy feature of this edition is 
the exceedingly copious cross-references throughout the body of 
the work, bindii^ closely related words together and so facilitating 
the location of a particular word that may be wanted without the 
te^ous sear(hing of a cumbersome index. 
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_ It is a happy conceit that has suggested the cdebralion of a 
philologist’s centenary by assembling in a new edition the words 
which his patient and critical labor has helped the century to hold 
in clear, accurate memory or keep in definitive daily use. The name 
“Crabb” is so closely and exclusively associated with his book of 
“synonymes” that it has itself become as a synonym for the title. 
The man “Crabb” has, for those living a hundred years after 
him, no personality, no corporeal existence apart. .He is, to most 
or all of us, his " Book of English Synonymes ” which was his enduring 
work and is his epitaph. 

An able newspaper editor said to me some months ago that he 
had no use for a book of ssmonyms, because, as he added, there 
are no words of identical meaning. If synonyms were words which 
had always exactly the same meaning, there would be no need for 
such a book. It is the differences, unseen by the undiscemmg, the 
ignorant, or the careless, between words that are of similar import, 
tl^t gave Crabb his meticulous labor and a life beyond his years. 
If synonyms were “equinyms” (that is, words of equal meaning) 
the English vocabulary might be shortened by hundreds or thou¬ 
sands ctf words, except for reasons of euphony or cherished associa¬ 
tions. As it is, I suppose there are no equal words save those 
adopted for exchange purposes or carried over because of affection 
from other languages. A condition of exactitude in speech is a ^ 
'’emment of the deferences between words nearly equal but so sim¬ 
ilar as to be called “synon3nns.” A book or catalogue of such dis¬ 
cernment of differences might well be called the “Troy measure” of 
words, the measure which in weighing substances is employed in 
measuring those whose slightest differences are precious in value 
or potent in consequence. 

As far back as we writing of the Book of Leviticus (and doubt¬ 
less stiU farther back) were men enjoined to righteousness in meas¬ 
urements, whether of judgment, meteyard, or weight. “Just 
balances, just weights, a just ephah, a just Mn shall ye Imve.” 
Governments have by statute established, and by commissioners < 
or bureaus maintained, standards for measurix^ the things we eat, 
drink, and wear, the land we live upon, and the light we bum.; 
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A false weight or meter is “an abomination/' not only to the Lord 
but also to men in organized society. 

And so must false words be, especially in a democracy. We 
have fought for free speech. Having that, we have greater need 
of accurate speech—sp)eech that wiU say what one means to say 
when one desires to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. For there be three classes of men who do not teU the 
truth, except by accident; first, those who do not know it; second, 
those who wish not to tell it; and third, those who do not know how 
to teU it. Those who do not know the meanings of words are in 
the third category even if they escape the other two. They have 
no accurate measure for giving or receiving those intangible things 
of the mind’s exchai^e or the spirit’s commerce. They are as one 
who has not gotten beyond the “avoirdupois” table, or as one who 
has but a peck measure in an apothecary shop. 

How many live in abject verbal poverty, when the riches of 
the race are within their reach! Many persons, especially women, 
have but one adjective of favorable appraisal and but one of un¬ 
favorable conoment; and many a man’s vocabulary is like that of 
Caliban, who boasted that, after all of Prospero’s pains to teach 
him, the “profit on’t” was that he knew “how to curse.” This 
state of poverty or elemental profanity would not be so woeful or 
pitiable a state, if one living in it did not thereby fall into poverty 
of thought, for one is able to rise toward the ultimate truth only 
as one can define clearly to one’s self at least what one has dis¬ 
cerned; and can cany others toward it only as one has the words 
of accurate egression. To such the lexico^apher offers his “mete- 
yards” and his “steelyards,” and Crabb his “balances” that jump 
at a hair’s difference. 

I find a protest rismg here such as came to Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(whom Crabb in his conscientiousness would not consult, going 
rather to the originals), for I recall somewhere to have read that 
once he said, “I am not so lost in lexicography as to forget that 
words are the daughters of earth and thinp the sons of heaven.” 
But my answer would remind the protesting that it is chiefly through 
the “daughters of earth”—^words—that the “sons of heaven”— 
things—^become human; for the word in one form or another is 
the flesh become spirit. 

Th^ comes often to me the remark of the Captain in the 
crucifixion scene of “The Terrible Meek.” The soldier looking up 
at the figure on the cross, barely discenuble in the darkness, had 
said, “It’s hard that one should come to this just for the usin’ of 
a few words.” And the Captain answered: “Words, words; there 
is great power in words. All the thinp that ever pt done in 
the world, good or bad, are done by words.” 

And inestimable bad is-done not only by putting pod words to 
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a purposely bad use, but by using good words with a good purpose 
inaccurately, whether from ignorance, chronic slover^mess, or oc¬ 
casional carelessness. 

' So I am constrained to join in this celebration of Crabb’s cen¬ 
tennial (though I cannot do so as a critical philologist), because 
of what he has done to help keep from debasement our old English 
coin as medium of intellectual exchange. 

There has recently come into my possession a very small pewter 
vessel known as a '‘stoup,” officially stamped as a gill measure. 
It bears the marks of much service, and was no doubt of practical 
value a centiny or more ago. It is said to have belonged to Robert 
Bums, and is precious because of that assumed association. 1 
have been thininng, however, that the words in which his thoughts 
were measured are infinitely more precious to the race than all the 
stoups he used as a gai:^er. And from this illustration I rise again 
to the thought that infinitely more valuable to our progress as 
individuals and as a people are the word measures by which we 
receive and give with accuracy what the race's experiences have 
deposited in language, spoken and written. 

Long life to Crabb and to that for which his name is as a 
synonym! 

John H. FdoiET. 
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It may seem surprising that the English, who have employed 
their talents successfully in every branch of literature, and in none 
more than in that of philology, should yet have fallen below other 
nations in the study of their s5nionymes. It cannot, however, be 
denied that, v/hile the French and Germans have had several con¬ 
siderable works on the subject, we have not a single writer who 
has treated it in a scientific manner adequate to its importance: 
not that I wish by this remark to depreciate the labors of those who 
have preceded me, but simply to assign it as a reason why I have 
now been induced to come forward with an attempt to fill up what 
is considered a chasm in English literature. 

In the prosecution of my undertaking, I have profited by every¬ 
thing which has been written in any lan^age upon the subject; 
and although I always pursued my own train of thought, yet when¬ 
ever I met with anything deserving of notice I adopted it, and re¬ 
ferred it to the author in a note. I had not proceeded far before I 
found it necessary to restrict myself in the choice of my materials, 
and accordingly laid it down as a rule not to compare any words 
together which were sufficiently distinguished from each other by 
striking features in their signification, such as abandon and quit, 
which require a comparison with others, though not necessarily 
with themselves; for the same reason I was obliged to limit myself, 
as a rxile, to one authority for each word, xinless where the case 
seemed to require further exemplification. But, notwithstanding 
all my care in this respect,^ I was compelled to curtail much of what 
I had written, for fear of increasing the volume to an inconvenient 
size. 

Although a work of this description does not afford much scope 
for system and arrangement, yet I laid down to myself the plan 
of arran^ng the words according to the extent or universality of their 
acceptation, placing those first which had the most general sense 
and application, and the rest in order. By this plan I found my¬ 
self greatly aided in analyzing their differences, and I trust that 
the reader will thereby be equally benefited. ... 

For the sentiments scattered throush this work I offer nc 
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apology, although I am aware that they will not fall in with the 
•views of many who may be comi«tent to decide on its literary 
merits. I write not to please or ^please any description of per¬ 
sons; but I trust that what I have written according to the dic¬ 
tates of my mind 'will meet the approbation of those whose good 
opinion I am most solicitous to obtain. Should any object to 
the introduction of morality in a work of science, I beg them to 
consider that a writer whose business it was to mark the nice shades 
of distinction between words closely allied could not do justice 
to his subject without entering into all the relations of society, 
and showing, from the acknowledged sense of many moral and 
rel^ous terms, what has been the general sense of mankind on 
many of the most important questions which have agitated the 
world. My first object certainly has been to assist the philological 
inquirer in ascertaining the force and comprehension of the Tnuglish 
language; yet 1 should have thought my work but half completed 
had I made it a mere register of ■verbal distinctions. While others 
seize every opportunity unblushin^y to avow and zealoudy to 
propagate opinions destructive of good order, it would iU become 
any indi-vidual of contrary sentiments to shrink from stating his 
con-victions when called upon, as he seems to be, by an occasion 
liko that which has now offered itself. As to the rest, I throw my¬ 
self on the indulgence of the public, with the assurance that, ha-ving 
used every endeavor to deserve their approbation, I shall not make 
an appeal to their candor in vain. 
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A 

ABACK, Backwabd, Behind, 
Beabwabd, Retrograde, Surprise. 
Aback, in Anglo-Saxon, on boRC, at or 
on the back, is applied both to persons 
and localities. A person goes aback, 
backward, or rearward, or he retrogrades 
when in a movement opposite to for¬ 
ward or going ahead, and he goes be¬ 
hind when he passes from the front to 
the rear, and also when he fails to 
maintain a set gait in a movement or 
a course in a study. An object is be¬ 
hind or to the rearward of another ob¬ 
ject according as it is placed or becomes 
situated. In navigation, a sail is aback 
when pressed against a mast, A per¬ 
son surprised, taken unawares, or sud¬ 
denly astonished, confused, or per¬ 
plexed, is said to be taken aba^k. 

ABAFT, Aft, Behind, Rearward, 
Astern. These words abound in 
nautical language, and, in relation to 
a given point forward or ahead of 
something on shipboard, imply lo¬ 
calities. Abaft, from a (on) and Anglo- 
Saxon be-oeftan (itself a combination of 
be (by) and oeftan, an adverb meaning 
behind or back), is the opposite of afore. 
The original stem of the word appears 
in the phrase fore and aft. 

ABANDON, Desert, Forsake, 
Relinquish. The idea of leaving or 
separating one^s self from an object is 
common to these terms, which vary 
in the circumstances of the action. 
Abandon, from Old French d bandon 
proscription, control, ban), meant 
originally to put under a public ban, 
to proscribe utterly. Desert, from 
Late Latin deserto, is derived from the 
privative de and the verb sero, mean- 
mg bind or join, the root of which also 
appears in the noun series. It there¬ 
fore signihed the breaking of ties, the 


severing of one^s connection with some¬ 
thing. Forsake, compounded of the 
prefix for and the Anglo-Saxon sacan, 
to strive, meant to strive against, to 
take the opposite side, hence to re- 
! pudiate. Abandoning is a violation of 
the most sacred ties, and exposes the 
object to every misery; desertion is a 
breach of honor and fidelity; it deprives 
a person of the assistance or the counte¬ 
nance which he has a right to expect; 
by forsaking, the kindly feelings are 
hurt and the social ties are broken. 

IA bad mother abandons her offspring; 

I a soldier deserts his comrades; a man 
forsalm his companions. 

Things as well as persons may be 
abandoned, deserted, or forsaken; things 
only are relinquished. To abandon may 
be an act of necessity or discretion, as a 
captain abandons a vessel when it is no 
longer safe to remain in it. Desertion is 
often a dereliction of duty, as to desert 
one’s post; and often an indifferent ac¬ 
tion, particularly in the sense of leaving 
any place which has had one’s care and 
attention bestowed upon it, as people 
desert a village, or any particular coun¬ 
try where they have been established. 
Forsaking is an indifferent action, and 
implies simply the leaving something 
to which one nas been attached in one 
form or another; a person forsakes a 
certain house which he has been accus¬ 
tomed to frequent; birds forsake their 
nests when they find them to have been 
discovered. To relinquish is an act 
of prudence or imprudence; men often 
inadvertently relinquish the fairest 
prospects in order to follow some far 
I vorite scheme which terminates in their 
ruin. 

We may desert or forsake a place, but 
the former comprehends more than the 
latter; a place that is deserted is left by 
I all, and left entirely. A place may be 
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forsaken by individuals or to a partial 
^ent. 

Abandon, Resign, Renounce, Abdi¬ 
cate ,—^The idea of giving up is common 
to these terms, which signification, 
though analogous to the former, ad¬ 
mits, however, of this distinction, that 
in the one case we separate ourselves 
from an object, in the other we send 
or cast it from us. Abandon (see 
above). Resign, from re and signo, sig¬ 
nifies to sign away or back from one^s 
self. Renounce, in Latin renurdio, from 
nuntiare, to tell or declare, is to declare 
off from a thing. Abdicate, from ah, 
from, and dicere, to speak, signifies like¬ 
wise to call or cry off from a thing. 

We abandon and resign by giving up 
to another; we renounce by sending 
away from ourselves; we abandon a 
thing by transferring it to another; in 
this manner a debtor abandons his 

r ds to his creditors; we resign a thing 
transferring our possession of it to 
another; in this manner we resign a 
lace to a friend; we renounce a thing 
y simply ceasing to hold it; in this 
manner we renounce a claim or a pro¬ 
fession, As to renounce, signified origi¬ 
nally to give up by word of mouth, and 
to resign, to give up by signature, the 
former is consequently a less formal 
action than the latter; we may re¬ 
nounce by implication; we resign in 
direct terms; we renounce the pleasures 
of the world when we do not seek to 

S them: we resign a pleasure, a 
, or advantage, of which we ex¬ 
pressly give up the enj oyment. To ab- 
aicate is a species of imormal resigna¬ 
tion. A monarch abdicates his throne 
who sunply declares his wiU to cease 
to reign; but a minister resigns his 
office when he gives up the seals by 
which he held it. We abandon nothing 
but that over which we have had an 
entire control; we obdicate nothing 
but that which we have held by a cer¬ 
tain right, but we may resign or re¬ 
nounce that which may be in our pos¬ 
session only by an act of violence; 
a usurper cannot be said properly to 
abandon his people or abdicate a throne, 
but he may resign his power or re¬ 
nounce his pretensions to a throne. 

To abandon and resign are likewise 
used in a refiective sense; the former 
in the bad sense, to denote the giving 


up the imderstanding to the passion, or 
the giving up one’s self, mind and body, 
to bad practices; the latter in the good 
sense, to denote the giving up one’s will 
and desires to one’s circumstances or 
whatever is appointed. The soldiers of 
Hannibal abandoned themselves to 
pleasure at Capua. A patient man 
resigns himself to his fate, however 
severe that may be. When resign is 
taken in the bad sense, it is not so 
complete a giving up of one’s self as 
abandonment, which unplies a yielding 
to a passion. 

See also Waives. 

ABANDONED. See Pbosugatb. 

ABASE, Humble, Degrade, Dis¬ 
grace, Humiliate, Depress, Lower, 
Reduce, Debase. To abase egresses 
the strongest degree of self-humihation; 
like the French abaisser, it signifies 
literally to bring down or make low, 
abaisser being compoimded of the in¬ 
tensive syllable a or ad, and baisser, from 
Low Latin bassare, to make low. The 
root appears in the Latin basis, Greek 
fidfftg, the lowest part of the column, 
from the root fid, to go, hence, in 
some cases, to stand, the basis being 
that on which the rest of the column 
stands. It implies the laying aside all 
the high pretensions which distinguish 
us from our fellow-creatures—^the de¬ 
scending to a state comparatively low 
and mean. To humble, in french 
humilier, from the Latin humilis, hum¬ 
ble, and humus, the ground, naturally 
marks a prostration to the ground, 
and figuratively a lowering of the 
thoughts and feehn^. According to 
the principles of Christianity whoever 
abaseth himself shall be exalted, and 
according to the same principles who¬ 
ever reflects on his own littleness and 
unworthiness will daily humble hims^ 
before his Maker. The abasement con¬ 
sists in the ^eatest possible dejection 
of spirit which, if marked by an out¬ 
ward act, will lead to the utmost pros¬ 
tration of the body; humbling, in com¬ 
parison with abasement, is an ordinaiy 
sentiment. 

Abase and humble have regard to per¬ 
sons considered absolutely, degrade and 
disgrace to their relative situation. To 
degrade (see Disparage) signifies to 
descend from one rank (Latin gradus, 
[rank, English grade) to another. It 
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supposes elevation either in outward 
circumstances or in public opinion. 
To disgrace, compounded of the priva¬ 
tive dis and grace, or favor, property 
implies to put out of favor, which is 
always attended with circumstances 
of more or less ignominy. To abase 
and humble one’s self may be meritori¬ 
ous acts as suited to the infirmity and 
fallibility of human nature, but to de¬ 
grade or disgrace one’s self is always a 
culpable act. The penitent man hum¬ 
bles himself, the contrite man abases 
himself, the man of rank degrades him¬ 
self by a too familiar deportment with 
his inferiors, he disgraces himself by 
his vices. The great and good man 
may also be abased and humbled with¬ 
out being degraded or disgraced; his 
glory follows him in his abasement or 
humiMaJtion, his greatness protects him 
from degradation, and his virtue 
diields him from disgrace, ! 

To degrade has most regard to the ex¬ 
ternal rank and condition, disgrace to 
the moral estimation and character. 
Whatever is low and mean is degrading 
^or those who are not of mean condi¬ 
tion: whatever is immoral is disgraceful 
to all, but most so to those who ought 
to know better. It is degrading to a 
nobleman to associate with prize-fight¬ 
ers and jockeys, it is disgraceftd for him 
to countenance a violation of the laws 
which he is bound to protect. The 
higher the rank of the individual, the 
greater is his degradation; the higher 
his previous character, or the more 
sacred his office, the greater his disgr^e 
if his acts be inconsistent with its duties. 

Persons may sometimes be degraded 
and disgraced at the will of others, but 
with a similar distinction of the words. 
He who is not treated with the outward 
honor and respect he deserves is de^ 
graded; he who is not regarded with the 
same kindness as before is disgraced. 

These terms may be employed with a 
similar distinction in regard to things, 
and in that case they are comparable 
with debase. To debase, from the in¬ 
tensive syllable de and base^ simifying 
to make base, is applied to \wtever 
m^ lose its purity or excellence. 

To humiMats a person implies the 
doing by another or the occurrence of 
something that produces mortification, 
vexation, chagrm, etc. To depress, in 


relation to a person, is to dispirit, dis¬ 
courage, cast down, debilitate; in re¬ 
lation to material objects, it is to press 
or thrust down, to flatten, from above 
or vertically; in relation to commerce, 
it is to bring about a diminution or 
dullness in trade. To lower is to lessen, 
bring down, change from a high price 
(or note in music) to a lesser one, to 
sink, to rebate. A person lowers him¬ 
self in another’s estimation by a wrong¬ 
ful or unfriendly act. To reduce is to 
bring into a lower state, to shorten, to 
condense, to abbreviate (see Abate). 
A person is degraded or disgraced by 
bemg reduced from one station to a 
lower one. 

ABASH, Confound, Confuse. 
Abash, Old French esbahir, an onoma- 
topcetic word formed from the inter¬ 
jection bah of astonishment, meant 
originally to amaze, astound, but it 
has been partly confused with the 
word abase and is sometimes used as 
an intensive of it. Confound and conr 
fuse are derived from different parts 
of the same Latin verb cemfundo and 
its participle confimts. Confundo is 
compound^ of con and funds, to pour 
together. To confound and confuse 
then signify properly to melt together 
or into one mass what ought to be 
distinct; and figuratively, to derange 
the thou^ts so that they seem melt^ 
together. 

Abash expresses more than confound, 
and confound more than confuse. Abash 
has regard to the spirit which is greatly 
abased and lower^, confound has re¬ 
gard to the faculties which are be¬ 
numbed and crippled; confuse has re¬ 
gard to the feelings and ideas which are 
deranged and perplexed. The haughty 
man is abashed when he is humbled in 
the eyes of others; the >wcked man is 
confounded when his villainy is suddenly 
detected; a modest person may be con¬ 
fused in the presence of his superiors. 

Abash is always taken in a bad sense;' 
neither the scorn of fools, nor the taunts, 
of the oppressor, will abash him who has 
a conscience void of offence toward Qod 
and man. To be confounded is not al- 
wa]^ the consequence of gi^t: super¬ 
stition and ignorance are Hable to be: 
confounded by extraordinary phenom-j 
ena; and Providence sometimes 
thmks fit to confound the wisdom of 
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the wisest by signs and wonders, far the active sense; to come down, in 
above the reach of human compre- the neuter sense. Diminish^ from the 
hension. Confusion is at the best an Latin de and minu&re, to lessen, and 
infirmity more or less excusable accord- minus, less, expresses, like the verb 
ing to the nature of the cause: a steady Usseuy the sense of either making less 
mind and a clear head are not easily or becoming less. Decrease is com- 
confused; but persons of quick sen- pounded of the privative de and Latin 
sibiKty cannot always preserve a per- crescerey to grow, signifying to grow 
feet collection of thought in tir^g less. 

situations; and those who have any Abate, lessen, and diminish agree in 
consciousness of guilt, and are not very the sense of becoming less and of mak- 
hardened, will be soon thrown into ing less; decrease implies only becom- 
confusion by close interrogatories. ing less. Abate respects only vigor of 
To Shame, Mortify, Disconcert, Dis- action, and applies to that which ifl 
compose. Dishearten, Bewilder. —^These strong or violent, as a fever abates. 
words signify a something done by a pain, anger, etc., abate; lessen ana 
person or an occurrence that unpleas- diminish are applied to size, quantity, 
antly affects another person. You may and number^ but lessen is much sel- 
sharm a person by exposing an act of domer used mtransitively than dimin^ 
crime, didionor, impropriety, or breach ish; things are rarely said to lessen 
of modesty or decorum on ms part, and of themselves, but to diminish. The 
the person may bring the painful passion of an an^ man ought to be 
sensation of shame upon himself by allowed to abate b^ore any appeal is 
his own premeditated or incautious made to his understanding. Objects 
action. The acts that shame a person apparently diminish as they recede 
may also mortify him, and in addition from the view;., 
actions of himself or others that cause Abate, transitively taken, signifies to 
in him a sense of humiliation, vexation, bring down— i. e., to make less in height 
chagrin, or guilt, may also do so. or degree by means of force or a partic- 
Vanous substances mortify when their uto effort, as to abate pride or to abate 
vital functions are destroyed, the root misery; lessen and diminish, the former 
of the word being derived from the in the familiar, the latter in the grave 
Latin mors, mortis, death. Gangrene style, signify to make less in quantity 
produces mortification of the flesh, or magnitude by an or^ary process, 
come acts of penance or austerities, as the size of a room is lessened, the 
imposed as a punishment, are said to credit of a person is diminished. We 
mortify the body. To disconcert and may Usseri the number of our evils by 
discompose are closely allied to con- not dwelling upon them; nothing dir 
found and confuse, speciflcally meaning minishes the lustre of great deeds more 
to disturb one's composure or self- than cruelty. 

possession. To dishearten is to do that To decrease is to fall off: a retreating 
toward another that will disappoint, army will decrease rapidly when, ex- 
discourage, depress, dispirit him; also posed to all the privations and hard- 
an untoward occurrence that produces ships attendant on forced marches, it 
the same effect. To bewilder (Eng. is compelled to fi^t for its safety; 
prefix be, and Prov. Eng. wildem, a some things decrease so gradually that 
wilderness; Ger. verwUdem, to render it is some time before they are observed 
T^d) implies a stronger action than to be diminished. 
either to confound or to confuse, for it The decrease is the process, the dmi- 

involves in addition to those distrac- is the result; as a decrease in the 

tions a sense of extreme perplexity, taxes causes a dimmtdton in t^e revenue, 
helplessness, stupefaction, such as Ihe term decrease is peculTarly appli- 
would possess a person lost in a wilder- cable to material objects wmch can 
ness and not knowing which way to grow less, diminution is applicable to 
turn to get out. objects generally which may become 

ABATE, Lessen, Diminish, Db- or be actually less from any cause. 
caaBASE. Abate,fromthe^FrenchabaUre, To Remit, Rebate, Deduct, Decline,. 
signified originally to beat down, in {Slacken, Subside, suppress, Subdue, 
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Allow, Mitigate, Alleviate, Quell, Calm. 
— Remit, rAate, deduct, and aUcyw are 
terms especially common in business 
transactions. A statement of an ac- 
coimt is remitted, or sent, by the seller 
to the purchaser, and a specihed dis¬ 
count or reduction in the amount of 
money called for in the statement is 
remitted, rebated, deducted, or allowed 
by the seller for a cash payment within 
a designated period of time. To de- 
clim, slacken, subside signify a decrease, 
a slowing-up, a settling. Stocks, bonds, 
commodities decline in prices from time 
to time for various reasons; a person’s 
health declines as it becomes less vigor¬ 
ous than usual; winds, storms, and 
tides slacken as they dimmish in sever¬ 
ity and flow; and storms, disturb¬ 
ances, excitements, anxieties, alarms, 
fevers, and various physical conditions 
subside as their causes are brought 
under control or eliminated. /Swp- 
press, quell, and subdue ai’e suggestive 
of riots and their ending; the crushing, 
overpowering, conquering of discord¬ 
ant or dangerous elements and condi¬ 
tions; all implying the use of force 
against force. Smdue is the rather 
stronger term of the trio, for while a 
disturbance may bo suppressed or 
quelled, the resulting condition is not 
necessarily a finality, as the disturb¬ 
ance is liable to break out anew, 
whereas the elements of a disturbance 
that are subdued are presumably forced 
into submission. 

A harsh legal sentence is mitigated 
when its severity is reduced in consid¬ 
eration of extenuating circumstances; 
sickness and untoward conditions are 
alleviated when made less painful or 
threatening. Calm stands for the most 
benevolent and inspiring condition in 
human life and nature, being indica¬ 
tive of peace, quiet, tranquillity, se¬ 
renity, safety. A person, the ocean, the 
weather, the stock-markets, and count¬ 
less activities are calm when undis¬ 
turbed. 

ABATEMENT. See Deduction. 

ABBREVIATE. See Abridge. 

ABDICATE. See Abandon. 

ABERRATION. See Hallucina- 

TEON. 

ABETTOR, Accessory, Accom¬ 
plice, Confederate. Abettor, or one 
that abets, gives aid and encourage¬ 


ment by counsel, promises, or rewards. 
An accessory, or one added and an¬ 
nexed, takes an active, though sub¬ 
ordinate, part. An accomplice, not re¬ 
lated to accomplish, implies the prin¬ 
cipal in any plot, who takes a leading 
part and brings it to perfection. 
Abettors propose, accessories assist, ac¬ 
complices execute. The abettor and 
accessory, or the abettor and accomplice, 
may be one and the same person; but 
not so the accessory and accomplice. 
In every deep-laid scheme there must 
be abettors to set it on foot, accessories 
to co-operate, and accomplices to put it 
into execution; in the Gunpowder Plot 
there were many secret abettors, some 
noblemen who were accessories, and 
Guy Fawkes the principal accomplice. 
Accomplice, hke the other terms, niay 
be applied to other objects besides crim¬ 
inal offences. A confederate assists in 
an undertaking, and may do so openly 
or secretly, actively or passively. In 
criminal matters a confederate is equally 
guilty with a principal. 

ABHOR, Detest, Abominate, 
Loathe. These terms equally denote 
a sentiment of aversion. Abhor, in 
Latin abhorreo, compoimded of cb, 
from, and korrere, to stiffen with horror, 
signifies to start from with a strong 
emotion of h rror. Detest, in Latin 
detestor, compounded of de, from or 
against, and tester, I bear witness, 
signifies to condemn with indignation. 
Abominate, in Latin abominatvs, par¬ 
ticiple of abominor, compounded of 
ab, from or against, and ominor, to feax 
something as being of ill omen, sig¬ 
nifies to hold m religious abhorrence, 
to detest in the highest possible de¬ 
gree. Loathe, Anglo-Saxon lathian, is 
associated with the very common 
Anglo-Saxon adjective lath, hateful, and 
is allied with the German verb leiden, to 
suffer. It suggests a feeling of intense 
and even painful physical repulsion. 

What we abhor is repugnant to our 
moral fedings; what we detest is op¬ 
posed to our moral principles; what we 
abominate does violence to our religious 
and moral sentiments; what we hathc 
offends our physical taste. We abhor 
what is base and ungenerous, we detest 
hypocrisy; we abominate profanation 
and open unpiety; we loathe food when 
we are sick. 
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In the moral acceptance loathe is a formed for them, or in some rude 
strong figure of speech to mark the ab- structure erected for a temporary pur- 
horrence and disgust which the sight or pose^ but as men increase in cultiva- 
thought of offensive objects produces, tion they build places for themselves 
ABIDE, Sojourn, Dwell, Live, which they can inhabit; the poor have 
Reside, IiraABiT. Abide, in Anglo- their cottages in which they can live; 
Saxon ahidan, signifies to await, to ex- the wealthy provide themselves with 
pect. Sojourn, in French sojourner, superb buildings in which they reside. 
&om sud> and dium/us, in the da3rtime, ABILITY, Capacity. Ability, in 
signifies to pass the day—^that is, a French kabilitS, Latin kabilitas, comes 
certain portion of one^s time—in a from able, habile, habilis, and habeo, to 
place. Dwell is from a Teutonic root have, because possesion and power are 
meaning to wander, to lead astray, to inseparable. Capacity, in Irench co- 
tarry. This was the mAanin g of the padti, Latin capacilas, from capax and 
Anglo-Saxon dwellan; the present capio, to receive, marks the abstract 
meaning of the word is a peculiar de- quality of being able to receive or hold, 
velopment in English paralleled only Ability is to capacity as the genus to 
by some uses of the word in the Scan- the species.^ Ability comprehends the 
dinavian tongu^. At the present it power of doing in general, without speo- 
implies a stay in a place by way of Ifsdng the quality or degree ; capacity ie 
readence, which is expressed in com- a particuto kind of ability. Ability 
mon discourse by the word live, for may be either physical or mental; 
passing one’s life. Reside, from the capacily, when said of persons, is men- 
Latin re and sedere, to sit down, con- tal only. Ability respects action, car 
veys the full idea of a settlement. In- pacUy respects thought. Ability al- 
hc&it, from the Latin haHto, a frequen- ways supposes something able to be 
tative of habeo, signifies to have or done; capacily is a mental endowment, 
occupy for a permanency. and always supposes something ready 

The length of stay implied in these to receive or hold, 
terms is marked by a certain gradation. Ability is no wise limited in its ex- 
denotes the shortest stay; to so- tent; it may be small or great jcopacito 
joum is of longer continuance; dwell of itself always implies a positive and 
comprehends the idea of perpetuity in superior de^ee of power, although it 
a given place, but reside and inhabit are m^ be modified by epithets to denote 
partial and local—^we dwell only in one different degrees; a boy of opacity will 
^ot, but we may reside at or inhabit have the advantage over his school-fel- 
many places. These words have like- lows, particularly if he be classed with 
wise a reference to the state of society, those of a dull capacity. 

Abide and styoum relate more properly Abilities, when used in the plural 
to the wandering habits of men in a only, is confined to the signification of 
primitive state of society. Dwell, as mental endowments, and comprehends 
implyii^ a stay under a cover, is uni- the operations of thought in general; 
versm in its application; for we may capacity, on the other hand, is that 
dmU either in a palace, a house, a cot- peculiar endowment, that enlargement 
tage, or any shelter. Live, reside, and of understanding, that exalts the pos- 
inJicint are confined to a civilized state scssor above the rest of mankind, 
of society; the former applying to the Many men have the abilities for man- 
abodes of the inferior orders, the latter aging the concerns of others who would 
to those of the higher classes. The not have the capacity for conducting a 
word inhabit is never used but in con- concern of their own. We should not 
nection with the place inhabited. judge highly of that man’s abilities who 
The Easterners abode with one an- could only mar the plans of others, 
other, sqjoumed in a country, and dwelt but had no capacity for conceiving and 
in tents. The angels abode with Lot proposing anything better in their 
that night; Abram sojovraed in the stead. 

land of Canaan; the Israelites dwell in Ability, Faculty, Talent. — These 
the land of Goshen. Savages either terms all agree in denoting a power. 
dtveU in the cavities which nature has Ability is, as in the preceding case, the 
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general term. Faculty, in Latin /acitZ- may be qualified to denote a small 
tas, changed from facuitas and facere, degree of ability. Dexterity and od- 
to do, signifying an ability to do; dress are positive degrees of ability. 
and Ud&ni, in Latin talentum, a Greek Ability is, however, frequently taken 
coin exceeding one hundred poimds in a restricted sense for a positive de- 
sterling, and employed figuratively^ as gree of ability, which brings it still 
m Matthew 25,15, for a gift, possession, nearer to the two other terms, from 
or power—denote definite kinds of which it differs only in the application: 
power. ability in this case refers to intellectual 

relates to human power gener- endowment generally, dexterity relates 
ally, by which a man is enabled to act; to a particular power or facility of exe- 
it may vary in degree and quality with cuting, and oMress to a particular 
times, persons, and circumstances; mode or manner of addressing one’s 
health, strength, and fortune are abiiv- self on particular occasions. Ability 
ties; faculty is a gift of nature directed shows itself in the most important 
to a certain end and following a ceiv transactions and the general conduct 
tain rule. An ability may be acquired, in the highest stations, as a minister 
and consequently is properly applied to of state displays his ability; dexterity 
individuals, an ability to speat extern- and address are employed occasionally, 
pore or an ability to write; but a faculty the former in removing difficulties and 
belongs to the species, as a farnUy of escaping dangers, the latter in improv- 
speecn or of hearing, etc. ing advantages and accommodating 

Ability being in general the power of tempers; the former in directing the 
doing, may be applied in its unqualified course of things, the latter in manag- 
sense to the whole species, without any ing of men. 

distinction. Faculty is always taken Able, Capable, ^ Capacious. ~ These 
in a restricted sense, although applied epithets, from which the preceding ab- 
to the species. Faculty and talent are stract nouns are derived, have dis- 
both gifts of nature, but a faculty is tinetions peculiar to themselv^. Able 
supposed to bo given in an equal de- and capable are applied to ordinary ac- 
gree to all, a talent in an unequal de- tions, but not always indifferently, the 
gree; as the faculty of seeing, the talent one for the other: able is said of the < 
of mimicr}’’, the talent for music; a abilities generally, as a child is able or 
faculty may be impaired by age, dis- not able to walk; capable is said of 
ease, or other circumstances; a talent one’s ability to do particulw things, as 
is improved by exercise. to be capable of performing a gr^t 

As all these terms may be appHed to journey. Able is said of that which 
different objects, they are aptly enough one can do, as to be able to write or 
used in the plural to denote so many read; capable is said of that which 
distinct powers: abUities dexiote bR om either a person or a thing can take, 
powers generally, corporeal and men- receive, or hold; a person is capable 
tal, but more especially the latter; of an office, or capable of great things; 
faculties relate to the ordinary powers a thing is capable of improvement, 
of body and mind, as when we speak Able may be added to a noun by vray 
of a person’s retaining or losing his of epithet when it denotes a positive 
faculties; talents relate to the particular degree of ability, as an able command- 
gifts or powers which may serve a er, an able financier. Capable may be 
beneficial purpose, as to employ one’s used absolutely to eiqpress a mental 
talents usefully. power. 

Ability, Dexterity, Address.—Ability Capable and capacious, thou^ de¬ 
ls, as before observed, a general term, rived from the same verb capio, to 
without any qualification. Dexterity, take or receive, are distinguished from 
from dexter, the right hand, signifying each other in respect to the powers or 
mechanical or ma.n iifll facility, and adr properties of the objects to which 
dress, signifying a mode of address, are they are applied, capable being said 
particular terms. Ability may be used of powers generally, capacious only of 
to denote any degree, as to do accord- the property of having amplitude of 
ing to the best oFone’s ability; and it space or a power to take in or compre- 
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hend; and men as^e capable oF thought 
or reason, of life or death, etc.; a hall 
may be said to be capaMous, or, 
figuratively, a man has a capacious 
mind. 

ABIOGENIC, Lifeless, Sottrce- 
LBSS. Ahiogmie is a recently coined 
word that has no real synonyms; abic- 
geniCf the adjective of aJbiogenesiSj a 
compound of the Greek a, without, Piog, 
life, and ykvEctg, origin, invented by 
Huxley, signifies, literally, spontaneous 
genCTation, the opposite of sexual gen¬ 
eration and biogenesis (which see). 
Abiogenic pertains to the production of 
life or living beings under certain physi¬ 
cal conditions without the intervention 
of antecedent living forms, Huxley hav¬ 
ing propounded the theory that living 
matter can be produced from that 
which in itseK is not living matter. 
Hence, it is claimed, as the basis of 
dbiogenesis, that certain material ob¬ 
jects may be developed from other ob¬ 
jects that in themselves are lifeless and, 
as far as known, sourceless. 

' Biologists at one time held the view 
that some of the lower animals or 
plants, or the primordial of one or 
the other, or both, of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms may have sprung 
from lifeless matter without the in¬ 
tervention of any previously existing 
parent. On the demonstration that 
alleged instances of such spontaneous 
generation were unfoimded, the early 
view was discarded till Haeckel and 
other evolutionists revived it and 
Huxley gave it a name. 

ABJURE, Recant, Retract, Re¬ 
call, Revoke. Abjure, in Latin o6- 
juro, is compounded of the privative 
ab and juro, swear, signifying to swear 
to the contrary, or give up with 
an oath. Recant, in Latin recanto, is 
compounded of the privative re and 
canto, to sing or declare, signifying to 
unsay, to contradict by a counter dec¬ 
laration. Retract, in Latin retractus, 
participle of retraho, i^ compounded of 
re, back, and iraho, to draw, signifying 
to draw back what has been let go. 
Revoke and recaU have the same original 
sense as recard, with this difference 
only, that the word cott, which is ex¬ 
pressed also by voke, or in Latin voco, 
implies an action more suited to a 
multitude than the word canto, to sing, 


which may pass in solitude. We o6- 
jure a religion^ we recant a doctrine, we 
retract a promise, we revoke a command, 
we recall an expression, and, where the 
initiative, referendum, and recall pre¬ 
vail, an incompetent or unfaithful 
official. 

What has been solemnly professed is 
renounced by abjuration; what has 
been publicly maintained as a set¬ 
tled point of belief is as publicly 
given up by recardingj what has been 
pledged so as to gain credit is con¬ 
tradicted by retracting; what has been 
pronounced by an act of authority is 
rendered null by revocation; what has 
been misspoken through inadvertence 
or mistake is rectified by recalling the 
words. 

Although Archbishop Cranmer re¬ 
canted the principles of the Reforma¬ 
tion, yet he soon after recalled his words, 
and died boldly for his faith. Henry 
IV. of France abjured Calvinism, but 
he did not retract the promise which 
he had made to the Calvinists of his 
protection. Louis XIV. drove many 
of his best subjects from France by 
revoking the Edict of Nantes. Interest 
but too often leads men to abjure their 
faith; the fear of shame or punishment 
leads them to recard their opinions; 
the want of principle dictates the re¬ 
tracting of one’s promise; reasons of 
state occasion the revoking of decrees; 
a love of precision commonly induces 
a speaker or writer to reccdl a false 
expression. 

ABOLISH, Abrogate, Repeal, Re¬ 
voke, Annul, C^sncel. Abolish, in 
French abolir, Latin aboUre, to ^ow 
less, is compounded of ab, away, and 
olere, to grow. Abrogate, in EVench 
abroger, Latin abrogatus, participle of 
abrogo, compounded of ab, away, and 
rogare, to ask, signifies to ask away, 
or to ask that a thing may be done 
away; in allusion to the custom of 
the Romans, among whom no law was 
valid unless the consent of the people 
was obtained by asking, and in iSce 
manner no law was unmade without 
asking their consent. Repeal, in French 
rappeller, from the Latin words re and 
appelh, signifies literally to call back or 
unsay what has been said, which is in 
like manner the original meaning of re^ 
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voke, AnwwZ, in French anmjMer^ comes the necessity for every other modifying 
from Latin nvlluSf ne^us^ not any, sig- epithet. 

nifying to reduce to nothing. Cancel, The dbommahle thing excites aver- 
in French canceller, comes from the sion; the detestable thing, hatred and 
Latin canceUo, cut crosswise, sigoify- revulsion; the execrable thing, indigna- 
ing to strike out crosswise—^that is, to tion and horror, 
cross out. These sentiments are expressed 

The word abolish conveys the idea of against what is abominable by strong 
putting a total end to a thing, and is ap- ejaculations, against what is detestable 
plied properly to those things which by animadversion and reprobation, and 
have been long in existence and firmly against what is execrable by impreca- 
established: an abolition may be effect- tions and anathemas, 
ed either by an act of power, as to abol- In the ordmary acceptation of these 
ish an institution or an order of men, terms, they serve to mark a degree of 
and the like. Or it may be a gradual excess in a very bad thing; abominable 
act, or effected by indirect means, as expressing less than detestable, and that 
to abolish a custom, practice, etc. less than execrable. This gradation is 
All the other terms have respect to sufficiently illustrated in the following 
the partial acts of men, in xmdoing that example. Dionysius, the tyrant, hav- 
whioh they have done. Laws are ing been informed that a very aged 
either repealed or abrogated, but repeal- woman prayed to the gods every day 
ing is a term of modem use, applied to for his preservation, and wondering 
the acts of public councils or assemblies, that any of his subjects should be so 
where laws are made or unmade by the interested for his safety, inquired of 
consent or open declaration of numbers, this woman respecting the motives of 
Abrogate is a term of less definite im- her conduct, to which she replied, ‘'In 
port; to abrogate a law is to render it my infancy I lived under an abominable 
null by any act of the legislature; thus, prince, whose death I desired; but 
the making of a new law may abrogate when he perished, he was succeeded 
the old one. by a detestable tyrant worse than him- 

Revoking is an act of individual au- self. I offered up my vows for his 
ihority—edicts are revoked; annvlling is death also, which were in like manner 
an act of discretion, as official proceed- answered; but we have since had a 
ings or private contracts are annulled; worse tyrant than he. This execrable 
cancelling is a species of armulling, as in monster is yourself, whose life I have 
the case of cancelling deeds, bonds, ob- prayed for, lest, if it be possible, you 
ligations, etc. None can abrogate but should be succeeded by one even more 
those who have the power to make, wicked.” 

Any one who has the power to give his The exaggeration conveyed by these 
word may also revoke it, if he see reason expressions has given rise to their abuse 
so to do. Any one who can bind him- in vulgar discourse, where they are 
self or others, by any deed or instru- often employed indifferently to serve 
ment, may annul or render this null the humor of the speaker, 
and void, provided it be done for a ABOMINATE. See Abhor. 

reasonable cause, and in the proper ABORIGINAL. See First. 

manner. As cancelling serves to blot ABORTION. See Failure. 
out or obliterate what has been written, ABOVE, Over, Upon, Beyond. 

it may be applied to what is blotted When an object is above another, it 
out of the memory. It is a volunt^ exceeds it in height; when it is over 
resignation of right or demand which another, it extends along its superior 
one person has upon another. surface; when it is wpon another, it 

ABOMINABLE, Detestable, Exb- comes in contact with its superior sur- 
GBABLE. The primitive idea of these face; when it is beyond another, it lies 
terms, agreeable to their derivation (for at a greater distance. Trees frequent- 
which see abominate, malediction, ly grow above a wall, and sometimes the 
And detest), is that of badness in the branches hang over the wall, or rest 
highest degree^ conveying by themselves upon it^ but they seldom stretch much 
the strongest susoificatibn, and excluding beyond it. 
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In the figurative sense, the first is ted for young persons to comnut to 
mostly employed to convey the idea memory on commencing the study of 
of superiority: the second, of authority; any science. There is perhaps not a 
the third, of immediate influence; and better epitome than that of the Univer- 
the fourth, of extent. Every one should sal History by Bossuet, nor a better 
be above falsehood, but particularly digest than that of the laws made by 
those who are set over others, who may order of Justinian. Systematic writers 
have an influence on their minds 6e- give occasional sumimries of what they 
yond all calculation. have been treating upon. It is neces- 

ABRIDGE, Abbreviate, Curtail, s^ to make abstracts of deeds or judi- 
CoNTBACT. AhridgejmfTecLchabriger , cial proceedings. Epitome and abstract 
Latin abbreviarej is compounded of the are taken for other objects, which con- 
intensive syllabi 3 ab and hreviaref from tain within a small compass the essence 
hreffisj short, signifsdng to make short, of a thing. 

Abridge and abbreviate, by derivation, ABROAD. See Our. 
have therefore exactly the same mean- ABROGATE. See Abolish. 
ing, though they are used in different ABRUPT, Rugged, Rough. Afr- 
eonnections. We abbreviate a word; we rupt, in Latin dbruptus^ participle of 
(dmdge a book. Curtail, in French abrumpere, to break off, signifies the 
court, short, and taiUer, to cut, sig- state of being broken on. ^ Rugged 
nifies to diminish in length by cut- is a Scandinavian word signifying 
tinjg. Contract, in Latin contractus, par- hairy, hence unshaven, rough. Rough, 
ticiple of contraho, is compounded of from Anglo-Saxon ruh, hairy, rough, 
con and traho, signifying to draw close had the same meaning and develop- 
together. ment. 

By abridging, in the figurative as wdl These words mark different degrees 
as the literal sense, the quantity is di- of uneveimess. What is abrupt has 
minished; by curtailing, the measure greater cavities and motuberanccs than 
or number is reduced; by contracting, what is rugged; what is rugged has 
the compass is reduced. Privileges greater irregularities than what is 
are abridged, pleasures curtailed, and rough. In the natural sense abrupt is 
powers contracted. It is ungenerous to opposed to what is xmbroken, rugged 
abridge the liberty of any one, or cwr- to what is even, and rough to what is 
tail him of his sAvantages, while he smooth. A precipice is abr^t, a path 
makes no improper use of them; is a plank is lAie abrupt^ 

otherwise it is advisable, in order to ness of a body is generally occasioned 
contract his means of doing mischief. by a violent concussion and separa- 
See also Deprive. tion of its parts; ruggedness arises from 

Abridgment, Compendium, Epitome, natural, but less violent, causes; roughr 
Digest, Summary, Abstract. —^The first ness is mostly a natural prop^y, al- 
four terms are applied to a distinct though sometimes produced by frio- 
work, the two latter to parts of a work. tion. 

An abridgment is the reduction of In the figurative or extended appli- 
a work into a smaller compass. A conv- cation, the distinction is equally clear. 
pendium is a general and concise view Words and manners are abrupt when 
of any science, as geography or astrono- they are sudden and unconnected; the 
my. An epitome is a compressed view temper is rugged which is exposed to 
of all the substantial parts of a thing, frequent ebullitions of angry humor; 
or, in other words, the whole of any actions are rough when performed with 
matter brou^t into a small compass, violence and incaution. An abrupt be- 
A digest is any materials digest^ in havior is the consequence of an agi- 
order. A summary comprehends the tated mind; a rugged disposition is 
heads and subdivisions of a work. An inherent in the character; a rough de- 
abstract includes a brief but compre- portment arises from an undisciplined 
hensive view of any particular proceed- state of feeling. An habitual stoadi- 
ing. Abridgments often surpass the ness and coolness of reflection is best 
onginals in values when they are made fitted to prevent or correct any abrupt- 
with judgment*. Compendiums are fit- ness of manner; a cultivation of tne 
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Christian temper cannot fail of smooth¬ 
ing down all ruggedness of humor; an 
intercourse with polished society will in¬ 
evitably refine down all roughness of 
behavior. 

See also Sudden. 

ABSCOND, Steal Away, SEcitBTB 
One^s Self. Abscond^ in Latin ah- 
scondoj is compounded of abs and condo^ 
signifjmig to hide from the view, which 
is the original meaning of the other 
words; to abscond is to remove one's 
self for the sake of not being discovered 
by those with whom we are acquaint¬ 
ed. To steed away is to get away so 
as to elude observation. To secrete 
one^s self is to get into a place of secrecy 
without being perceived. Dishonest 
men abscond, thieves steal away when 
they dread detection, and fugitives 
secrete tlmrweloes. Thot.e wlu. abscond 
win have frequent occasion to steal 
away, and still more frequent occasion 
to secrete themselves. 

ABSENT, Abstracted, Abstract, 
Diverted, Distracted. Absent, in 
French abserd, Latin absms, comes 
from db, from, and sum, to be, simfy- 
ing away or at a distance from all ob¬ 
jects. Abstracted, or abstract, in French 
abstraU, Latin abstractus, participle of 
aostrafho, or abs, from, and traho, to 
draw, signifies drawn or separated 
from all objects. Diverted, in French 
divertir, Latin diverto, compounded of 
dis, asunder, and vertere, to turn, signi¬ 
fies turned aside from the object that is 
present. Distracted, of course, implies 
drawn asunder by different objects. 

A want of proper attention is im¬ 
plied in all these terms, but in different 
degrees and under different circum¬ 
stances. Absence of mind is either a 
state or a habit; a man may be 
occasionally abserd. Or a man may 
contract an habitual absence, either 
from profound study, or from any 
other less commendable cause. Ab¬ 
straction denotes a state, and, for the 
most part, a temporary state. 

The term absent simply implies not 
present with one's mind, not observant 
of present objects, but it does not heces- 
sarily imply thinking of anything; a 
man man be absent who is thinking of 
nothing. 

Abstracted, on the other hand, de¬ 
notes deep thought of something not 


present. Abstract may in poetry be 
used in the sense of abstracted. 

Absent and abstracted denote an ex¬ 
clusion of present objects; diverted and 
distracted, a misapplied attention to 
present objects, or to such objects as 
do not demand attention. An absent 
man never has his body and mind in 
the same place; the abstracted man is 
lost in thinking; a man who is easily 
diverted seeks to take an interest in 
every passing object; a distracted man 
is unable to think properly of any¬ 
thing: it may be good to be sometimes 
diverted. It is bad at any time to be 
distracted, particularly when it arises 
from passion. 

ABSOLUTE, Despotic, Arbitrary, 
Tyrannical. ^ Absolute, in Latin ab- 
solvius, participle of absolva, signifies 
absolved or set at liberty from all re¬ 
straint as it regards persons; uncon¬ 
ditional, unlimited, as it regards things. 
Despotic, from despot, in Greek ieffvSnjc, 
a master or lord (the same root appears 
m the word potent), implies bemg like 
a lord, uncontrolled. Arbitrary, in 
French arbitraire, from the Latm ar- 
bitror, act as an umpire, decide, implies 
independence of jud^ent and wiU. 
Tyrannical signifies being like a tyrant. 

Absolvte power is independent of and 
superior to all other power: an absolute 
monarch is uncontrolled not only by 
men, but things; he is above all law 
except what emanates from himself. 
When this absolute powor is assigned 
to any one according to the constitu¬ 
tion of a government, it is despotic. 
Despotic power is therefore something 
less than absolute power; a prince is 
absolute of himself; he is despotic by 
the consent of others. In the early 
ages of society monarchs were absohde, 
and among the Eastern nations they 
still retain the absolute form of govern¬ 
ment, though much limited by estab¬ 
lished usage. In the more civilized 
stages of society the power of despots 
has been considerably restricted by 
prescribed laws, in so much that desr 
poHsm is now classed among the regular 
forms of government. 

Absolute is a term of a general ap¬ 
plication in the sense of absolved or 
freed from all control or limit; in this 
[ sense God is said to be absolute. Some- 
I times it is Applied eith^ to the power 
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itself or to the exercise of power, acquitted or pronounced quit of every 
absolute rule or dominion; despotic is ch^ge, and cleared from every impu- 
likewise applied to the exercise of the tation. 

power as well as the power itself, as ABSORB, Swallow Up, Ingulf, 
despotic sway; arbitrary and tyrannical Engross, Imbibf. Absorb, SVench a6- 
are used only in this &.st application: sorber, Latin absorbeo, is compounded of 
the latter is always taken in a bad db and sorbeo, to sup up, in distinction 
sense, the former sometimes in an in- from swallow up —^the former denoting 
different sense. With arbitrariness is a gradual consumption; the latter, a 
associated the idea of caprice and self- sudden envelopment of the whole ob- 
i^ess. With tyranny is associated ject. The excessive heat of the sun a6- 
the idea of oppression and injustice, sorbs all the nutritious fluids of bodies, 
Among the Greeks the word rvpawoQ, animal and vegetable. The gaming- 
a tyrant, implied no more than what table is a vortex in which the principle 
we now imderstand by despot, or, more of every man is swallowed up with his 
properly, one who gained the supreme estate. Ingulf, compounded of in and 
power in a repubSc; but from the gulf, sigi^es to be enclosed in a great 
natural abuse of such power, it has ac- gulf, which is a strong flgurative repre- 
quired the signification now attached sentation for being swallowed up. As it 
to it, namely, of exercising power to applies to grand and sublime objects, 
the injury of another. If absolute pow- it is used only in the higher style, 
er come into the hands of any one man E-nmoss, which is compounded of 
or body of men, it is fair to expect that the French words en gros, whole, sig- 
it will be used arbitrarily. In despotic nifies to purchase wholesale, so as to 
governments the tyrannical proceed- swallow up the profits of others. In 
ings of the subordinate officers are the moral application therefore it is 
often more intolerable than those of very analogous to absorb. The mind 
the prince. is ctbsorbed in the contemplation of any 

ABSOLUTION. See Fobgivb. subject when all its powers are so 
ABSOLVE, Acquit. Absobe, in bent upon it as not to admit distrao- 
Latin absolvo, is compounded of ab, tion. The mind is engrossed by any 
from, and solvere, to loose, signifying to subject when the thoughts of it force 
loose from that with which one is themselves upon its contemplation to 
bound. Acquit, in French acquitter, is the exclusion of others which should 
compounded of the intensive syllable engage the attention. 
ac or ad, and quit, quitter, from Latin Absorb conveys the idea not only of 
welus, quiet, signifying to make easy taking from something, but also of tak- 
by the removal of a charge. ing to itself; engross conveys the idea 

These terms .imply the setting free of taking to itself, to the exclusion of 
from guilt or its consequences. Absolv- others; a certain subject absorbs the 
ing may sometimes be applied to of- faculties, and, metaphorically, the roots 
fences against the laws of man, but of plants moisture; a person cti- 
more frequently to offences against grosses the conversation so that others 
God; acquitting applies solely to of- cannot take part in it. 
fences against man. The conscience is Absorb, and imbibe, from in and bibo, 
released by absolution; the body, goods, to drink, both imply the taking in by 
or reputation are set free by an oc- a gradui process; but the former in- 
guittal. eludes the idea of being taken in so 

See also Forgive. as to be lost, the latter that of being 

Absolve, Acquit, Clear.—‘Absolve in taken in so as to form a part of that 
this case, as distinguished from the by which it is received. So in the im- 
former article, is extended to all mat- proper application, an idea absorbs the 
ters affecting the conscience generally. mind,^ana the mind imbibes the idea. 
Acquit and dear, in the sense of mak- See also Monopolize. 
ing dear or free from, are applied to ABSORBABLE. See Assimilable. 

everything which may call for blame, ABSTAIN, Forbear, Refrain. 

or the imputation of what is not right. Abstain, in French abstenir, Latin ab* 
A person may be absolved from his oath, siineo, is compounded of ab or ohs, fron^ 
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and tenere, to keep, signifying to keep 
one’s self from a thmg. Forbear is 
compounded of the preposition for, or 
from, and the verb to bear or carry, 
signifying to carry or take one’s self 
from a thing. RefraiUy in French re~ 
frener, Latin refrcenOf is compounded of» 
re, back, and/rcenitm, a bridle, sigmfy- 
ing to keep back as it were by a bridle, 
to bridle in. 

All these terms imply the omission 
to do anything, but vary in the circum¬ 
stances and in the motives for the 
omission. To abstain is the general 
tenn, to forbear and refrain are partic¬ 
ular modes of abstaining. Abstaining 
is an act that may require no self-denial, 
nor oppose any inclination; forbearing 
and refraining both imply a certain 
degree of opposition to the will or 
inclination, the latter much more than 
the former. We abstain from doing 
indifferent things from motives of con¬ 
venience, as to abstain from speaking 
upon a particular subject, or we ab¬ 
stain from important matters from a 
sense of duty, as “to abstain from the 
appearance of evil.” We forbear from 

g rudence or duty to do that which we 
ave motives for doing; as we for¬ 
bear to do an injury though in return 
for an injury. We refrain, from the 
same motives, from doing that which 
we are strongly inclined or impelled 
to do, as to r^rain from expressing the 
feelings of the moment. 

These words are often coupled with 
a negative, to show the inability of the 
agent to omit doing a thing, as when it 
is said, cannot abstain from the 
gratification,” or “I cannot forbear 
mentioning,” etc., or “she was so 
affected that she could not refrain” 
from tears. 

Abstaining as a religious duty is 
mostly said of indulgences as to food 
or otherwise which are prohibited; as 
it is the part of the Mohammedan faith 
to abstain from wine; forbearing is 
mostly said of that which concerns 
others. Every one is too liable to 
offend, not to have motives for for¬ 
bearing to deal harshly with the of¬ 
fences of others; for bemg patient, in¬ 
dulgent, long-suffering. 

Abstinence, Fast, Abstinent, Sober, 
Abstemious, Temperate.—Abstinence is 
a general term, applicable to any ob¬ 


ject from which we abstain; fast is 
a species of abstinence, namely, an 
abstaining from food. The general 
term is likewise used in the particular 
sense, to imply a partial abstinence from 
particular food; but fast signifies an 
abstinence from food altogether. 

Abstinent respects everything that 
acts on the senses, and in a nmited 
sense applies particularly to solid food. 
Sober, from the Latin sobrius, com¬ 
pounded of so or se, expressing separa¬ 
tion (cf. se in separation) and ehius, 
drunk, implies an abstinence from ex¬ 
cessive drinking. Abstemious, from 
the Latin abstemius, compounded of 
abs and temetum, wine, implies the ab¬ 
staining from wine or strong liquor in 
general. Temperate, in Latin temperor 
tus, participle of tempero, to moderate 
or regulate, implies a well-regulated 
abstinence in all manner of sensual 
indulgence. 

The first of the last four terms is 
generic, the rest specific. We may be 
abstinent without being sober, sober 
without being abstemious, and aU to¬ 
gether without being temperate. An 
abstinent man does not eat or drink as 
much as he could enjoy; a sober man 
may drink much without being affect¬ 
ed; an abstemious man drinks nothing 
strong; a template man enjoys all in 
a due proportion. A particular pas¬ 
sion may cause us to be abstinent either 
partially or totally; sobriety may often 
depend upon the strength of the con¬ 
stitution, or be prescribed by prudence: 
necessity may dictate abstemiousness, 
but nothing i&ort of a well-disciplined 
mind will enable us to be temperate. 

ABSTRACT, Separate, Distin- 
GxnsH. Abstrojct, see Abkidoe; Ab¬ 
sent. Separate, in Latin separatus, 
participle of separo, is compounded of 
se, apart, and parare, to dispose, signify¬ 
ing to put things asunder, or at a dis¬ 
tance from each other. Distinguish, in 
French distinguer, Latin distinguo, is 
compounded of the separative prepo¬ 
sition dis and a root which appears 
in the Greek oriyyu, prick, and in 
the English sting, stick, etc. It may 
signify the giving of different marks 
to things, by which they may be 
known from each other. 

Abstract, as compared with the other 
terms, is used in the moral sense only; 
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separate mostly in a physical sense: dis¬ 
tinguish either in a moral or physical 
sense; we abstract what we wish to re¬ 
gard particularly and individually; we 
separate what we wish not to be united; 
we distinguish what we wish not to con¬ 
found. The mind performs the office 
of abstraction for itself; separating and I 
distinguishing are exerted on external 
objects. Arrangements, place, time, 
and circuanstances serve to separate: 
the ideas formed of things, the out¬ 
ward marks attached to them, the 
qualities attributed to them, serve to 
distinguish. By the operation of ab¬ 
straction the mind creates for itself a 
multitude of new ideas; in the act of 
separation bodies are removed from 
each other by distance of place; in the 
act of distinguishing objects are discov¬ 
ered to be similar or dissimilar. Quali¬ 
ties are abstracted from the subjects in 
which they are inherent; countries are I 
separated by mountains or seas; their 
inhabitants are distinguished by their 
dress, language, or manners. The mind 
is never less abstracted from one’s friends 
than when separated from them by im¬ 
mense oceans; it requires a keen eye to 
distinguish objects that bear a great 
resemblance to each other. Volatile 
persons easily abstract their minds from 
the most solemn scenes to hx them on 
trifling objects that pass before them: 
an unsocial temper leads some men 
to separate themselves from all their 
companions: an absurd ambition leads 
others to distinguish themselves by 
their eccentricities. 

See also Abbidgmeih?. 

Abstraxstedf Abstract, Abstraction, 
Alienation, Estrangement, — Abstracted, 
as in the lormer case (see Absent), is 
properly applied to persons or things 
person^. Abstract, which is but a con¬ 
traction of the former, is most com¬ 
monly used to denote the qualities of 
things. A i>erson is said to be ab- 
stracted who is in a state of abstraction; 
or a person may lead an abstracted life 
or course of life, or follow an abstracted 
theory, when the mind is altogether 
abstracted from external or sensible ob¬ 
jects; a thing is said to be abstract 
which is formed by the operation of 
abstraction or abstracted thinking, as an 
abstract idea, which is abstracted or 
separated by the mind from the ob¬ 


jects to which they belong or inhere; 
wffiteness is an abstract idea, because 
it is conceived in the mind abstracted 
from snow, a wall, or any other sub¬ 
stance that is white. 

Abstraction expresses the state of 
being abstracted as to one’s mind or 
person from any object generally. 
Alienation, the state of being alien¬ 
ated as to one’s affections from 
others. Estrangement, the state of 
being a stranger is unknown to others. 
Abstraction expresses less than alierir 
ation or estrangement; it is sim¬ 
ply the abstaining to talce a part 
with others in any matter, as an 
abstraction from the world, its cares, 
pursuits, and pleasures. Alienation 
and estrangement both suppose an 
altered state of mind toward any 
object; alienation is where the heart 
and affections become alien or strange 
to that on which they have been or 
ought to be fixed; estrangement is 
where the person becomes distant 
from that with which one has been 
or ought to be intimate. One is said 
to be abstracted from the thing, but 
alienated or estranged from the person 
or the thing. 

See also Absent. 

ABSURD. See Farcical; Irra¬ 
tional. 

ABUNDANT, See PLENTTruL, 

ABUSE, Misuse, Abuse, in Latin 
abusus, participle of abvtor, compound¬ 
ed of ab, from, and utor, to use, signi¬ 
fies to use away or wear away with 
using; in distinction from misuse, 
which signifies to use amiss. 

Everything is abused which receives 
any sort of injury; it is misused if not 
used at all, or turned to a wrong use. 
Young people are too prone to cbuse 
books for want of setting a proper 
value on their contents; they do not 
always avoid misusing them in their 
riper years, when they read for amuse¬ 
ment only instead of improvement. 
Money is abused when it is clipped or 
its value any way lessened; it is mis¬ 
used when it is spent in excess and de¬ 
bauchery. 

Abuse, Invective.—Abuse is here taken 
in the metaphorical application for ill- 
treatment of persons oy the use of 
harsh words. Invective, from the Latin 
inveho, signifies to bear upon or, in mod- 
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em slang, to ‘‘sail into.” Harsh and 
unseemly censure is the idea common 
to these terms; but the former is 
employed more properly against the 
person, the latter against the thing. 
AbiLse is addressed to the individ¬ 
ual, and mostly by word of mouth; 
invective is communicated mostly by 
writing. Abuse is dictated by an¬ 
ger, which throws off all constraint 
and violates all decency; invectwe 
is dictated by party spirit, or an in¬ 
temperate warmth of feeling in mat¬ 
ters of opinion. Abuse is always re¬ 
sorted to by the vulgar in their pri¬ 
vate quarrels; irvoective is the ebullition 
of ze^ and iU-nature in public con¬ 
cerns. The more rude and ignorant 
the man, the more liable he is to in¬ 
dulge in abuse; the more restless and 
opinionated the partisans, whether in 
religion or politics, the more ready he 
is to deal in invective, 

ABUSIVE. See EEPBOACHFUii. 

ABUTTING. SeeSAUBNT. 

ABYSS. See Gxtlf. 

ACADEMIC, Classic, Scholastic, 
Pedantic. These words refer to 
formal learning, but there is a differ¬ 
ence in their origin and their applica¬ 
tion. Academic is derived from Greek 
cacadrifdia, the name of the garden or 
grove where Plato taught. It re¬ 
ferred at first to Plato's school, and 
then became a general designation. 
Academic, therefore, means according 
to the methods of the schools, and is 
sometimes used in a good sense with 
reference to the life of the scholar in 
the universities, and sometimes in a 
derogatory sense to characterize that 
which merely originates in books, and 
is unrelated to practical experience. 
Classic, from Latin dassis, meant origi¬ 
nally of the highest class, and referred 
especially to the works of the Greek 
and Latin authors as being the highest 
types of literature. It is usually con¬ 
trasted with modem and natural, as 
academic is contrasted with practical. 
In a general way, therefore, it is asso¬ 
ciated with the idea conveyed in ,aca- 
demic, though not strictly synonymous 
with it. Scholastic, Latin schoiasticus 
(fjpm Greek axpXdKstv, to devote one's 
leisure to learning, from ovoXf/, leisure), 
refers especially to the scholars of the 
Middle Ages, called the schdasHc 


philosophers. It means characterized 
by the methods of the schools, with 
special reference to logical procedure 
and minute analysis. Pedantic, from 
Italian pedante, a schoolmaster or ped¬ 
agogue, comes from Greek TraidsvHv, 
to mstruct youth, and means charac¬ 
teristic of the schoolmaster. It is used 
in a derogatory sense to characterize 
barren learning. 

ACADEMY. See School. 

ACCEDE. See Agree. 

ACCELERATE. See Hasten. 

ACCENT. See Stress. 

ACCEPT. See Take. 

ACCEPTABLE, Grateful, Wel¬ 
come. Acceptable signifies worthy to 
be accepted. Grateful, from the Latin 
gratt/s, pleasing, signMes altogether 
pleasing; it is that which recommends 
itself. The acceptable is a relative good; 
the grateful is positive; the former de- 

E ends upon our external condition, the 
Liter on our feelings and taste; a gift 
is acceptable to a poor man, wmch 
would oe refused by one less needy 
than himself; harmonious sounds are 
always grateful to a musical ear. 

Welcome signifies come well or in 
season for us. Acceptable and wdcorne 
both apply to external circumstances, 
and are therefore relatively employed; 
but the former is confined to such 
things as are offered for our choice, the 
latter refers to whatever happens ac¬ 
cording to OUT wishes; we may not 
eJways accept that which is acceptable, 
but we shall never reject that which is 
welcome; it is an insult to offer any¬ 
thing by way of a to another which 
is not acceptable; it is a grateful tadc 
to be the bearer of welcome intelligence 
to our friends. 

Acceptance, Acceptation, — Thou^ 
both derived from the verb accept, 
these terms have this difference, that 
the former is employed to express the 
active sense of the verb, the latter 
the passive sense. Acceptance is the 
act of accepting, acceptation the state of 
being accepted, as the acceptance of 
a favor lays a person under an obligar 
tion. A book, or whatever else is of¬ 
fered to us, may be worthy of our 
acceptance or not; a word acquires its 
acceptalion from the manner m which 
it is generally accepted by the learned. 
ACCESS. See Approach. 
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ACCESSION. See Ingbease. 

ACCESSORY. See Abettor. 

ACCIDENT, Chance. Acdderdy in 
Latin acddjem^ from ad and cadenst fall¬ 
ing, and chance (in French chanccj also 
connected with cadens), both signify 
falling out (cf. English befall) — i. 6., 
without any design; but the former, by 
the force of the ac or ad, signifies fall¬ 
ing out at a given time, or under given 
circumstances; chance, on the other 
hand, sig^es falling out without any 
qualification or restriction. Both may 
be employed to denote either the man¬ 
ner or cause of things happening, or 
the things themselves that so happen; 
in the &st sense, accident and chance 
may be used indifferently in the col¬ 
loquial expressions to happen by 
chance or by accident, but otherwise 
accident is used only in respect to par¬ 
ticular events as, it was pure accident; 
but chance is employed to denote a 
hidden senseless cause of things, as 
opposed to a positive intelligent cause. 
Atheists ascribe all things to chance; 
whatever happens by secondary causes 
hidden from our view we are accus¬ 
tomed to ascribe to chance, which is 
only a mode of confessing our ignorance 
as to how it happens. 

When taken for the thing that hap¬ 
pens, accident is said ordinarily of 
thin^ that have been; chance of things 
that are to be. That is an acddmt 
which is done without intention; that 
is a chance which cannot be brought 
about by the use of means. It is an 
accident when a house falls; it is a 
chance when and how it may fall. 
Accidents cannot be prevented; chances 
cannot be calculated upon. Accidents 
may sometimes be remedied; chances 
can never be controlled. Accidents 
give rise to sorrow; they mostly occa¬ 
sion mischief: chances give rise to 
hope; they often produce disappoint¬ 
ment; it is wise to dwell upon neither. 

Sometimes chance is used without 
reference to time for any fortuitous 
event, and in that case it is more ex¬ 
pressive than the word aedderd. The 
term accident may likewise sometimes 
be taken for what may happen in 
the future. 

See also Event. 

Accident, Contingency, CasrjtaUy, Ac¬ 
cidental, Incidental, Casual, Contingent. 


—Accident (see above). Contingency, 
in French contingence, Latin contingens, 
participle of contingo, compoxmded of 
con, together, and tangere, to touch 
one another, signifies the falling out or 
happening together, or the thing that 
happens m conjunction with another. 
Casualty, in French casuakti, from the 
Latin casualis, and cado, to fall or hap¬ 
pen, signifies the thing that happens 
in the course of events. 

All these words imply whatever takes 
place independently of our intentions. 
Accidents express more than continr 
gendes; the former comprehend events 
with their causes and consequences; 
the latter respect collateral actions, or 
circumstances appended to events; 
casualties have regard simply to cir- 
cumstancGS. Accidents ai*e frequently 
occasioned by carelessness, and contin¬ 
gencies by trivial mistakes; but casual¬ 
ties are altogether independent of om*- 
selves. The overturning of a carriage is 
an accident; our situation in a carriage 
at the time is a contingency, which may 
occasion us to be more or less hurt; 
the passing of any one at the time is 
a casualty. We are all exposed to the 
most calamitous accidents, and our 
happiness or misery depends upon a 
thousand contingencies; the best-con¬ 
certed schemes may be thwarted by 
casualties, which no human foresi^t 
can prevent. 

Accidental, see under Accident. 
Incidental, from incident, in Latin in- 
ddens and inddo, or in, on, and codere, 
to fall upon, signifies belonging to a 
thing by chance. Casual, see Casuai^ 
TY above. Contingent, see Contin¬ 
gency above. 

Accidental is opposed to what is de¬ 
signed or planned; incidental to what is 
premeditated; casml to what is con¬ 
stant and regular; contingent to what is 
definite and fixed. A meeting may be 
accidental, an expression irmdental, a 
look, expression, etc., casual, an expense 
or circumstance contingent. We do not 
expect what is accidental; we do not 
suspect or guard against what is inci¬ 
dental; we do not heed what is casual; 
we are not prepared for what is con¬ 
tingent. Many of the most fortunate 
and important occurrences in our lives 
are accidental; many remarks, seem¬ 
ingly incidental, do in reality conceaj 
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a settled intent; a casual remark in 
the course of conversation will some¬ 
times make a stronger impression on 
the minds of children than the most 
eloquent and impressive discourse or 
repeated counsel; in the prosecution of 
any plan we ought to be prepared for 
the numerous contingencies which we 
may meet with to interfere with our 
arrangements. 

ACCLAMATION. See Applause. 

ACCLIMATE. See Naturalize. 

ACCOMMODATE. See Fit. 

ACCOMMODATOR, Assistant, 
Hedges. Ac(xmmodatorf from the 
Latin accommodatm or accommodOf that 
from adj to, and commodo, to adapt, sig¬ 
nifies, literally, one who accommodates 
another, who adapts himself or herself 
to the wishes of another. While the 
accommodation may be rendered in 
any desired direction, the term ao- 
commodator has recently taken on a new 
application, and now implies a man or 
woman who makes a business of hiring 
out by the hour or day to rendei* what¬ 
ever assistance or help a hoiisewif e may 
require. 

Assistant (for the derivation see 
assist under Help) has a less specialized 
meaning. It designates any one whose 
office it is to aid another in his work 
^-assistant secretary, assistant editor, 
assistant to the president, etc. Helper 
is more colloquial and informal. We 
speak of the helpers in any re^arly 
organized business office as assistants. 
but an assistant in certain household 
duties is often called a ^^mother^s 
helpeTj^ and country people speak of 
their “hired Mp” rather than of their 
“hired assistavis'^ 

ACCOMPANIMENT, Companion, 
Concomitant. Accompaniment is prop¬ 
erly a collective term to esqpress what 
goes in company, and is applied only 
to things; companion, whicn also sig¬ 
nifies what is m the company, is ap¬ 
plied either to pei«ons or to things. 
Concomitant, from the intensive syllable 
con and comes, a companion, implies 
what is attached to an object, or goes in 
its train, and is applied only to things. 

When said in ration to things, ac- 
comp^irnent implies a necessary con¬ 
nection, companion an incidental con¬ 
nection; the former is as a part to a 
whole, the latter is as one whole to an¬ 


other; the accompaniment belongs to 
the thing accompanied, inasmuch as it 
serves to render it more or less com¬ 
plete; the companion belongs to the 
thing accompanied, inasmuch as they 
correspond: in this manner singing 
is an accompaniment to instrument^ 
mudc; subordinate ceremonies are the 
accompaniments in any solemn service; 
but a picture may be the companion of 
another picture from their fitness to 
stand together. A concomitafit is as 
much of an appendage as the accom^ 
paniment, but it is applied only to moral 
objects; thus morafity is a concomitant 
to religion. 

ACCOMPANY', Attend, Escort. 
Accompany, Old liench companie, Low 
Latin companiem, is compounded of 
con, with, and panis, bread, and sig¬ 
nifies the breaking of bread together, 
hence friendly intercourse and society. 
Accompany is compounded of ad, to, 
and companiem, and hence means to 
give one^s society to another. Attend, 
m French ottendre, compounded of 
od and tenders, to tend or incline 
toward, signifies to direct one^s notice 
or care toward any object. Escort, in 
French escorter, from the Latin ex and 
corrigo (set right or correct), meant to 
guide in the right direction, and re¬ 
ferred especially to the band of armed 
attendants delegated to guide a trav¬ 
eler through a dangerous coimtry. 

We accompany those with whom we 
wish to go; we attend those whom we 
wish to serve; we escort those whom we 
are called upon to protect or guard. 
We accompany our equals, we our 

superiors, and escort superiors or in¬ 
feriors. The desire of pleasing or being 
pleased actuates in the first case; the 
desire of serving or being served, in. 
the second case; the fear of danger or 
the desire of security, in the last place. 
One is said to have a numerous comr- 
pany, a crowd of attendants, and a 
strong escort; but otherwise one per¬ 
son only may accompany or attend, 
though several are wanting for an es¬ 
cort. Friends accompany each other io 
their excursions; a servant attends his 
master on a journey; a strong escort is 
necessary in traveling through unfre¬ 
quented and dangerous roads. 

Accompany and oMend may likewise 
be said of things as w^ as persons. 
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In this case the former is applied to readiest in forming projects are not 
what goes with an object so as to form always the fittest for carrying them 
a part of it: the latter to that which into execution. That ardor of char- 
foUows an object as a dependent upon acter which impels to the achievemerU 
it. Mde is often occcmpamed by mean- of arduous undertakings belongs but 
ness, and attended with mudi inconveni- to very few. We should never give 
ence to the possessor. up what we have the least chance 

ACCOMPLICE. See Abettoe; of accomplishing, if it be worth the 
CoNEEDBEATE. labor; nor pursue any plan which af- 

ACCOMPLISH, Efpecst, Execute, fords us no prospect of effecting what 
Acboevb. Accomplish, in French oc- we wish; nor undertake what we do 
complir, is compounded of the inten- not feel ourselves competent to exe- 
sive syllable ac or ad, and complir, in cute, particularly when there is any- 
Latin compleo, fill to the top, signify- thing extraordinary to achieve. 
ing to finish entirely. Effect, in Latin See also Fulfil. 

participle of e^cio, compounded Accomplished, Perfect, Accomplish- 

<3 ex, out of or up, axidfacere, to make, ment, Perfection .—These epithets ex- 
signifies to make until nothing remains press an assemblage of all the quali- 
to be done. (Compare the colloquial ties suitable to the subject; and 
phrase ^‘How did you make out with mark the qualification in the high- 
it?”) Execute, in Latin executus, par- est degree. ^ Accomplished refers only 
ticiple of exseqitor, compounded oi ex to the artificial refinements of the 
and sequor, follow, signifies to carry mind; perfect is said of things in gen- 
through to the end. (Compare the eral, whether natural or artificial, 
business ^follow-up methods,” mental or corporeal, 

etc.) Achieve, m French achever, from An acquaintance with modem lan- 
the phrase venir d, ch^, Latin od capttt guages and the ornamental branches of 
venire, come to a he^, e3q)resses the the arts and sciences constitutes a pe3> 
same meaning by another and, to us son accomplished; the highest possible 
also, a familiar metaphor. degree of skill in any art constitutes a 

To accomplish is properly a mode of man a perfect artist, 
effecting, namely, to effect completely. An accompUshrmra is acemired; but a 
or to the utmost extent proposed; to oc- perfection is either acquired or natural. 
complish an object, therefore, signifies See also Qualification. 

more than simply to effect a purpose, ACCORD. See Aqeeb; Tally. 

both as to the thing aimed at and the ACCORDANCE. See Melody. 

means employed in bringing it about. ACCORDANT. See Consonant. 

Extraordinary means are requisite for ACCORDINGLY, See Thebefoee. 

accomplishing, and or<toary means for ACCOST, Salute, Addeess, Geest, 

effecting. To accomplish is properly Hail, Welcome. Accost, in French 
said of that which a person sets before accoster, is compounded of od, and the 
himself; but to effect, execute, and Latin costa, a rib or aide, signifying to 
achieve do not relate to the views of the come by the side of a person. Salute, 
person acting, but to the thing brought in Latin saluto, from solus, health, sig- 
about. To expresses less than nifies to bid good-speed. Address, in 
- ecute or achieve; whatever is brought French adresser, compounded of ctd 
about or into effect is effected; what is and dresser, from the Low Latin drictus, 
executed is complicated in its nature, as a contracted form of directus, straight, 
to execute a design or project; what is signifies to direct one’s discourse to a 
achieved is grand, as to achieve an enter- person, 
prise. Practical abilities are requisite See also under Abiltty. 
for effectinq, skill for executing, spirit To avcost and salute are said of per-* 
and talent for achieving. Some persons sons on their first meeting; address may 
are always striving to attain an end be said of those who direct their dis- 
without even acemnplishing what they course to others at any time. The lead- 
propose. It is the part of wisdom to ing idea of accost is that of speaking to 
suit the means to the end when we have a person on coming up to him; salute 
any scheme to effect Those who are is to notice a person, which may be by 
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words or otherwise; that of address is 
to direct one’s words to the individual, 
which may either be personally or by 
writing. Accosting is an act of famil¬ 
iarity not warranted by anything but 
an intimate acquaintance, or for pur¬ 
poses of business; saluting is an act of 
courtesy between friends which cannot 
be dispensed with; addressing is a mat¬ 
ter of convenience or discretion. 

Greetf Anglo-Saxon gretan, to visit or 
address, implies a verbal and friendly 
salute between equals, conveying a 
good and kind wish. Hail^ from heal 
and health, denotes a wish for the 
health and long life of the person ad¬ 
dressed, which was a customary form 
of address among the Eastern nations 
on approaching their sovereignj the 
word IS now used to denote a similar 
^ression on solemn occasions, par¬ 
ticularly by the poets. Welcome de¬ 
notes an expression of good wishes and 
kind regards on a person’s first arrival; 
it is therefore confined to strangers or 
those who have been absent for a time. 
See also under Acceptable. 

ACCOUNT, Beckoning, Bill, Ac- 
cmnt compounded of ad and count, 
signines to count to a person; an ac¬ 
count is the thing so counted. Beckon^ 
ing, from the verb to reckon, signifies 
the thing reckoned up. Bill, Low 
Latin hiMa, is derived from Latin hvlla, 
a sealed writing fastened with a huda 
or a round seal like a knob, knob being 
the original meaning of the word. (The 
same root appears in the words hvUe^ 
tin, Papal hwl, MtUMoux, etc.) These 
words, which are very similar in signifi¬ 
cation, may frequently be substituted 
for one another. 

Account is the generic, the others the 
^ecific terms; a reckoning and bill is an 
account, thou^ not always vice versa; 
account expresses the details, with the 
sum of them counted up; reckoning im¬ 
plies the register and notation of the 
things to be reckoned up; hdl denotes 
the details, with their particular 
charges. An account should be correct, 
containing neither more nor less than 
is proper; a reckoning should be ex- 

g cit, leaving nothing unnoticed as to 
tes and names; a Wl should be fair. 
We ^eak of keeping an accourU, of 
coming to a reckoning, of sending in a 
biZZ. Customers have an account with 


their tradespeople; masters have a 
reckoning with their workpeople; trades¬ 
men send in their hills at stated periods. 

Account, from the extensive use of the 
term, is applicable to everything that is 
noted down, the particulars of which 
are considered worthy of notice, indi¬ 
vidually or collectively: merchants 
keep their accounts; an account is taken 
at the Custom-House of all that goes in 
and out of the kingdom; an account is 
taken of all transactions, of the weather, 
of natural phenomena, and whatever is 
remarkable. Reckoning, as a particular 
term, is more partial in its use; it is 
mostly confined, to the dealings of men 
with one another; in which sense it is 
superseded by the preceding term, and 
now serves to express only an e^lan- 
atory enumeration, which may be 
either verbal or written. Bill, ad im-, 
plying something charged or engaged, 
is used not only in a mercantile, hut a 
legal sense; hence, we speak of a hill of 
lading, a hill of parcels, a bUl of ex¬ 
change, a hill of indictment, or a bill in ^ 
Parliament, Congress, or a Legislature. 

See also Beckon; Sake. 

Account, Narrative, Description ,— 
Account is the most .general of these 
terms: whatever is noted as worthy of 
remark is an account. Narrative, from 
narrate, in Latin riarratus, from narus 
or gnarus, knowing, signines the thing 
made known. Description, from de- 
scribe, in Latin describo, from de, down, 
and scribere, to write, signifies the thing 
written down. 

Account has no reference to the pw- 
son giving the account; a narraiioe 
must have a narrator; a description 
must have a describer. An account may 
come from one or several quarters, or 
no specified quarter: but a narralive 
and description bespeak themselves as 
the production of some individual. Ac-, 
counls from the armies are anxiously 
looked for in time of war; he suddenly 
broke off his narrative; ms book is full 
of descriptions. 

An account may be given of political 
events, domestic occurrences, or natural 
phenomena, but more particulajly of 
matters of temporary and immediate 
interest; it may he true or false a nar¬ 
rative is mostly personal, respecting the 
proceedings, accidents, or adventures 
of individuals; it may be real or ficti- 
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tious; a desaripticyn does not so much ments. In some cases, ^ere great re¬ 
embrace occurrences as local circum- suits may flow from trifling causes, the 
stances, properties, and characteristics 5 greatest precision becomes requisite; 
it is either correct or otherwise. we may, however, be too precise when 

ACCOUNTABLE, See Answee- we dwell on unimportant particulars 
able. or adhere too tenaciously to forms and 

ACCUMULATE. See Absoeb; Ac- modes, but we never can be too occw- 
qxjiee; Collect; Gain; Gather; roie or ea;ad; hence the epithet prectse is 
Heap. sometimes taken for affectedly exact. 

ACCURATE, Exact, Precise. Ao- A man may be precise in his dress who 
curate, in French accurate, Latin accuror is not remarkable either for accuracy or 
tus, participle of accuro, compounded of exactness in his general conduct. A 
the intensive ad and curare, to take time or a period is said to be exact, an 
care of. signifies done with great care, hour, a moment, or instant, precise; an 
Exact, m flench exacle, Latin exactus, expression accurate; the meaning of a 
participle of exigere, to finish or com- word precise. 
plete, denotes the quality of complete- ACCUSATION. See Complaint. 
ness, the absence of defect. Precise, in ACCUSE, Charge, Impeach, Ar- 
French prtds, Latin prcedsus, participle raign. Accuse, in Latin accuso, com- 
of prcBodere, to cut by rule after the pounded of ad and causa, a cause or 
manlier of carpenters, signifies the trial, signifies to bring to trial. Charge, 
quahty of doing by rule. like cargo, is derived from Low Latin 

Accurate refers to the care bestowed carrico, to load a car (Latin canrus). 
upon any matter to make it what it Impeach, in French em'j^cher, to hinder 
ought to be; exact and precise simply or disturb, compoxmded of in and 
denote the quality of the thing, the pes, the foot, signifies to entangle the 
former impl 3 rmg completeness, the lat- feet in anything. Arraign, Old French 
ter nicety as to the manner of executing aranier, areisnier, from Latin ad and 
anything. From this difference in their ratio, reason, meant to reason against, 
meaning arises a difference in their ap- to bring a formal charge against an- 
plication; a painting, on examination other. 

or on observation, is more properly The idea of asserting something to 
said to be accurate; a model, figure, or the prejudice of another is common to 
measure, to be exact; a line, a rule, or these terms; but accuse is said of acts, 
a form, to be precwe. charge of moral qualities constituting 

These epithets rise in sense upon each the character; we accuse a person of 
other, exact aignif ying more than occur murder; we charge him with dishon- 
rate, and precise a greater degree of mi- e^y. Accuse is prop^ly a formal ac- 
nuteness than either. With this distinc- tiqn; charge is an informal action; 
tion they may be applied to the same or c r i m i nal s are accused, and their accusor 
similar objects; a description or view tion is proved in a court of judicature to 
may be accurate and exact, but in the be true or false; any person may be 
former case it is only just as far as it charged, and the charge may be either 
goes, in the latter it is fuller of partic- substantiated or refuted in the judg- 
ulars and details. ment of a third person. 

In denoting moral qualities or habits, Impeach and arraign are both species 
accuracy may be applied to whatever of accusing; the former in apphcation 
^'men attempt to do; exactness to mat- to statesmen and state concerns, the 
ters of economy, prudence, and duty; latter in regard to the general conduct 
precision, in regard to manners, modes, or principles; with this difference, that 
and forms. Accuracy is indispensable he who impeaches only asserts the guilt, 
in either business or science, but partic- but does not determine it; but those 
ularly in commercial and le^al transac- who arraign also take upon themselves 
tions; exactness is requisite in the pay- to decide; statesmen are impeached for 
ment of debts and the observance of. misdemeanors in the admioistration of 
all obligations. Some men may be very government: kings arraiffo governors 
accurate in their particular line who are of provinces and subordinate princes, 
not very exact in fulfilling their engage- and in this manner kings are sometimes 
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arraigned before mock tribunals: our fees mostly in such matters as are crim- 
Saviour was arraigned before Pilate; inal or in a high degree culpable. A 
and creatures in the madness of pre- person acknowledges that he was pres- 
sumption arraign their Creator. eat, or owns that he assisted another, 

Accitse, Cefnsure. — Accuse, see above, he confesses a theft, or confesses his 
Censure, m French censure, in Latin guHt, or a sinner confesses his sins. To 
censura, is derived from censor, a Ro- acknowledge and own, when applied to 
man magistrate who took cognizance culpable matters, may either have re¬ 
ef the morals and manners of the citi- spect to particul^ transactions or gen- 
zens, as also of the domestic arrange- eral characteristics, as to acfcnowZedpe or 
ments of the city. It si^fies not only own the fact, to acknowledge or own 
the office of censor, but, in an extended one’s weakness, fallibility, incapacity, 
sense, the act of blaming or punish- etc.; to cow/ess is mostly said of partic¬ 
ing offenders against morality, which ular transactions, as to confess the 
formed a prominent feature in his crime laid to one’s charge. To acknowl- 
office. edge, being a voluntary act, may be 

To accuse is only to assert that which either by words or actions, or tacitly 
is prejudicial to another; to censure is without any outward expression; cortr 
to take the fault for granted. We oc- feasing, on the other hand, being mostly 
case only to make known the offence, called for in consequence of an in¬ 
to provoke inquiry; we censure in order terrogatory or the necessities of the 
to inffict a punishment. An accusation party, must always be by express 
may be false or true; a censure mild or words. 

severe. It is extremely wrong to accuse To acknowledge and oion also signify 

another without sufficient grounds; but to admit that a thing belongs to one, 
stiU worse to censure him without the but the former denotes only a general 
most substantial grounds. Eve^ one relationship, the latter a special owner- 
is at liberty to acez^e another of offences ship: with this distinction we may 
which he knows him for a certainty to speak of acknowledging or aiming a son; 
have committed; but none can censure but we may likewise acknowledge many 
who are not authorized by their age or things which we cannot properly own, 
station. as to acknowledge a woman as one’s 

ACHIEVE. See Accomplish. wife, or any particular person as a 
ACHIEVEMENT. See Deed. prince, or any particular state as inde* 
ACKNOWLEDGE, Own, Con- pendent. 

FESS, Avow. The first of these terms, To acknowledge, own, and confess are 
compounded of a and knowledge, im- all used in the sense of expressing one’s 
plies to bring to knowledge, to make mind or what passes in one’s mind, in 
known. Own is a familiar figure, sig- which application they are comparable 
nifying to take to one’s self, to’ make with avow. In this case to acknoioledge 
one’s own; it is a common substitute is most properly applied to matters of 
for confess. Confess, in French corir opinion, own to matters of feeling, al- 
fesser, Latin confessus, participle of con- though they may in many such cases be 
fiteor, compounded of con, together, indifferently employed, 
and faieor, I speak, signifies to impart To acknowledge is to declare in a 
to any one. Avow, in French avouer, general manner one’s assent to any- 
Latin advoveo, signines to vow or pro- thing; to confess is to declare in a sol- 
test to any one. emn manner one’s assent to matters of 

These words all denote the making faith; to avow is to declare the motives 
known to others what relates to one’s or reasons of one’s actions, particularly 
self, or that in which one has taken a such as might with more propriety be 
part; is used in this general concealed; as to ac^TimoZea^e the just- 

sense in a diversity of applications; the ness of a remark, to confess the faith, to 
other terms are pa^iaUy employed, and avow one’s motives, contempt, scorn, ^c. 
with various modifications m their See also Recognize. 
meaning. Acknowledge and own are em- ACME. See Zenith. 
ployed either in matters of indifference, ACQUAINT. See Infobm. 
or those which are blameworthy; con-* ACQUAINTANCE. Familiabitt^ 
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iNTiMACTsr. Acgyaintancej from ao- 
qmirdy is derived from the Old French 
cuuyinter (Latin ad ond cognitiiSf from 
the verb cognosco which is cognate 
with the English know and has the 
same meaning); it sigi^es being 
Imown to another. Familiarity comes 
from familiarj in Latin familiaris and 
familia (from famulus, a servant), sig- 
nifjdng known as one of the household. 
IrUimacy, from Latin intimus, inner¬ 
most, signifies known to the inner¬ 
most recesses of the heart. These terms 
mark different degrees of closeness in 
the social intercourse; acqv/iintance ex- 

E ressing less than familiarity, and that 
iss than intimacy. 

Acquaintance springs from occasional 
intercourse; familiarity^ is produced by 
a daily intercourse, wmeh wears off aU 
constraint and banishes all ceremony; 
intima^ arises not merely from fre¬ 
quent intercourse, but unreserved com¬ 
munication. An acquaintance will be 
occasionally a guest; but one that is on 
terms of famiharity has easy access to 
our table; and an intimate likewise lays 
claim to a share, at least, of our confi¬ 
dence. An acqumritance with a person 
affords but little opportunity for know¬ 
ing his character; familiarity puts us in 
the way of seeing ms foibles, rather than 
bis virtues; but intimacy enables us to 
appreciate his worth. 

A simple acquaintance is the most de¬ 
sirable footing on which to stand with 
all persons, however deserving. If it 
have not the pleasures of familiarity or 
mtirnacy, it can claim the privilege of 
being exempted from their pains. 
‘‘Too much familiarity,^^ according to 
the old proverb, “breeds contempt.” 
The unlicensed freedom which com¬ 
monly attends familiarity affords but 
too ample scope for the indulgence of 
the selfish and unamiable passions. 
Intimacies begun in love often end in 
hatred, as ill-chosen friends commonly 
become the bitterest enemies. A man 
may have a thousand acquaintances, 
and not one whom he should make his 
intimate. 

These terms may be applied to things 
as weU as persons, in which case they 
bear a sfinilar anmogy. An acquaint¬ 
ance with a subject is opposed to entire 
imorance upon it; famiCiarity with it is 
the consequence of frequent repetition; 


and irdirmcy of a steady and thorough 
research. In our intercourse with the 
world we become daily acquainted with 
fresh subjects to engage our attention. 
Some men have by extraordinary dili¬ 
gence acquired a considerable famil 
iarity with more than one language and 
science; but few, if any, can boast of 
having possessed an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with all the particulars of even one 
language or science. When we can 
translate the authors of any foreign 
language, we may claim an acquaintance 
with it; when we can speak or write it 
freely, we may be said to be familiar 
with it; but an intimate actpmirUance 
comprehends a thorough critical inti¬ 
macy with aU the niceties and subtle¬ 
ties of its structure. 

ACQUIESCE. See Agree. 

ACQUIRE, Obtain, Gain, Win, 
Earn. Acquire, Old French acquerir, 
Latin acquiro, is compounded of ad, to, 
and qucerere, to seek, signifying to seek 
or get for one^s self. Obtain, in French 
ohlenir, Latin ohtineo, is compoxmded of 
ob, near, and tenere, to hold, signif>dng 
; to lay hold or secure within one^s reach. 

; Gain comes from French gagne, from 
a Teutonic root signifying a pastui*e, 
hence something to be desiredf among 
shepherd-people, hence success, profit. 
Win comes from Anglo-Saxon winnan, 
to fight or struggle, hence to succeed 
in a struggle. Earn comes from Anglo- 
Saxon earnian, allied to German emte, 
a harvest. 

The idea of getting is common to 
these terms, but the circumstances of 
the action vary. We acquire by oxir 
own efforts; we obtain by the efforts of 
others as well as ourselves; we gain or 
win by striving; we earn by labor. 
Talents and industry are requisite for 
acquiring; what we acquire comes grad- 
I ually to us in consequence of the reg¬ 
ular exercise of our abilities; in this 
manner, knowledge, honor, and repu¬ 
tation are acquired. Things are o6- 
tained by all means, honest or dishon¬ 
est; whatever comes into our possession 
agreeable to our wishes is obtained; far 
vors and requests are always obtained. 
Fortime assists in both gaining and winr 
ning; but particularly in the latter 
case; a subsistence, a superiority, a 
I victory, or battle, is gained; a game or 
1 a prize in the lottery is won. A good 
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constitution and full emplo^^ent are 
all that is necessary for earning a live¬ 
lihood. Fortunes are acquired after a 
course of years; they are obtained by 
inheritance, or gained in trade. 

What is acquired is solid, and pro¬ 
duces lasting benefit; what is ob¬ 
tained may often be injurious to one's 
health, one's interest, or one's morals: 
what is gained or won is often only a 
partial advantage, and transitory in 
its nature; it is gained or won only to 
be lost; what is earned serves some¬ 
times only to supply the necessity 
of the moment; it is hardly got and 
quickly spent. Scholars acquire learn¬ 
ing, obtain rewards, gain applause, 
and win prizes, which are often 
hardly earned by the loss of health. 

Acquire, Attain .—^To acquire is a 
progressive and permanent action. 
To attain, in Latin attingo, compounded 
of ad and tango, touch, signifies to 
touch the goal, to reach the end, and 
represents a perfect and finished ac¬ 
tion. We always go on acquiring; 
but we stop when we have attaint. 
What is acquired is something got into 
one's possession; what is attained 
is the point arrived at. We acquire 
a language; we attain to a certain 
de^ee of perfection. By abilities 
and perseverance we may acquire a 
considerable fluency in speaking sev¬ 
eral languages; but we can scarcely 
expect to attain to the perfection 
of a native in any foreim language. 
Ordinary powers coupled with dili¬ 
gence will enable a person to acquire 
whatever is useful; but we cannot 
attain to superiority without extraor¬ 
dinary talents and determined per¬ 
severance. Acquiremervts are always 
serviceable; attainments always cr^- 
itable. 

Acquirement, Acquisition. —^Two ab¬ 
stract nouns, from the same verb, de¬ 
noting the thing acquired. Ac^ro- 
ment implies the thmg acquired for 
and by ourselves; acquisition, that 
which is acquired for the benefit of 
'One's self or another. People can 
expect to make but slender acquire.^ 
ments without a considerable share of 
industry; and without them they 
wiU be no aaquisiJtion to the com¬ 
munity to which they have attached 
themselves. Acquirement respects 


rather the exertions employed; otc- 
quisition the benefit or gain accruing. 
To learn a language is an acquirement; 
to gain a class or a degree, an acquisi¬ 
tion. The acquirements of literature 
far exceed in value the acquisitions of 
fortune. 

ACQUIT. See Absolve. 

ACRIMONY, TartnesSj Asper¬ 
ity, Harshness. These epithets are 
figuratively employed to denote sharp¬ 
ness of feeling corresponding to the 
quality in natural bodies. Acrimony, 
in Latin acrimonia, from acer, sharp, 
is the characteristic of garlic, mus¬ 
tard, and pepper, that is, a biting 
sharpness. Tartness, from tart, Anglo- 
Saxon teart, sharp, from teran, tear, is 
associated with the idea of tearing as 
bitter is associated with that of biting. 
Asperity is derived from the Latin 
asper, a word of uncertain etymology 
signijfying rough. Harshness is the 
substantive corresponding to harsh, a 
Scandinavian word signifying rank, 
unpleasant to the taste, and denotes 
especially the sharp, rough taste of 
unripe fruit. 

A quick sense produces acrimony; it 
is too frequent among disputants, who 
embitter each other's feelings. An 
acute sensibility, coupled with quick¬ 
ness of intellect, produces tartness; it is 
too frequent among females. Acri¬ 
mony is a transient feeling that discov¬ 
ers itself by the words; tartness is an 
habitual irritability that mingles itself 
with the tone and looks. An acrimo¬ 
nious reply frequently gives rise to 
much ill-will; a tart reply is often 
treated with indijfference, as indicative 
of the natural temper, rather than of 
any unfriendly feelrng. 

Asperity and harshness respect one's 
conduct to inferiors; the latter ex¬ 
presses a strong degree of the former. 
Asperity is opposed to mildness and for¬ 
bearance; harshness to kindness. A 
reproof is conveyed with asperity, when 
the words and looks convey strong di^ 
pleasure; a treatment is harsh when it 
wounds the f edings and does violence 
to the affections. Mistresses some¬ 
times chide their servants with asperity; 
parents sometimes deal harshly with 
their children. 

ACT, Do, Maes. Act, in Latin 
actus, participle of ago, Greek ayu, drive 
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or impel, signifies literally to move or undergoes a change ana also produces 
put in motion. Do, in German thun, changes, as medicine wnich works in 
fike the Greek si^iifies to put the system. Sometimes act as well as 

or put in order, to bring to pass. Make, work is taken in the sense of exerting a 
Anglo-Saxon madan, corresponds to power upon other bodies and producing 
German mxichen, and is allied to ynatch. changes, as the sun acts on the plants. 

AH these terms imply to exert a To work and operate both imply to 
power in a given form and manner: act, act, or exert a power in order to bring 
which is the general term, conveys this about some end or purpose; but oper- 
general idea without any further quali- ate is applied to matters of a general 
ncation; the other terms convey this nature in science or morals, as a meas- 
idea with modifications. We always ure operates, or words may operate on 
act when we do, but we do not always the 'mind, or reasons may operate on the 
do when we act, .To CLCt is applied understanding. To work is mostly ap- 
either to persons or things, as a spring plied to familiar matters and particular 
or a lock acts; to do applies in this objects, as the hand works, the head 
sense to persons only. To act is also works, the brain works; operate is al- 
mostly intransitive or reflective, as to wayB intransitive. 

well or ill in this or that manner; to As nouns, ewtion implies either the 
do is always transitive, as to do right or act of acting or the thing done; work, 
wrong, to do one’s duty. the act or state of working, or what re- 

One may either act a part or do one’s suits from the work, as to go to work or 
part, which are essentially different be at work, the work of one’s hands; 
things; to act a part is either really or operation, either to the act of operating, 
fictitiously to aci in any part; but to do as the operation of thought or the 
our part is to do that which is allotted operation of vegetation, or the mode of 
to iis as our part or duty. operating, as the operations of time are 

To do and to make, in regard to per- various, 
sons, are both used in the sense of vol- See also Deal. 
imtarily exerting a power to bring a Act, Action, Deed. —^The words act, 
thing to pass; but do applies to the action, and deed, though derived from 
ordinary business of life or what is done the preceding verbs, have an obvious 
by a given rule, as to do a work, to do distinction in their meaning. Act, in 
justice; make applies to that which is French acte, Latin actwr^ denotes the 
done by a particular contrivance pr for thing done. Action, in French action, 
a particular purpose, as to make a pen Latin actio, signifies doing. Act is a 
or a table, etc. What is done once may single exercise of power, as an act of the 
have been doTie before, and may be done will or an act of the mind, the act of 
again; but what is made is at once walking, speaking, and the like; action 
brought into existence, and, if it be a continued exercise of power, or a 
made again, it can only be by imitation, state of exercising power, as to be in 
To do and to make, as applied to action, as opposed to rest; the action of 
things, signify to cause; but the former walking is agreeable in fine weather, 
is used only in the expressions to do When these words are taken in the 
good or harm, the latter is ordinarily sense of the thing done, they admit of a 
used, to make room, to make a thing similar distinction. An act is the single 
easy, etc. thing done, or what is done by a single 

Act, Work, Operate .—^To act is to ex- effort, as that is your ac^ or his act; an 
ert a simple power, or by simple means, action may consist of more acts than 
as a wire acts. Work, Anglo-Saxon one, or embrace the causes and conse- 
yyyrcan, like the German wirken, etc., quences of the action, as a bold action, 
is to exert complex powers, or exert to judge of actions, etc. 
power by a gradual process. A machine Hence it is that the term act is more 
works, but each of its parts is said to proper than action whore it is so defined 
act; so beer works, and bread works; as to imply what is single and simple, as 
acting may be accompanied with no an act of authority, an act of govern- 
particular effect or change in the body ment, an act of folly, and the Hke; but 
that acts, but that which works mostly otherwise the word action is to be pre- 
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ferred wliere the moral conduct or times gives great force to the words 
character is in question. We may that are uttered; gestures often supply 
enumerate particular acts of a man^s the place of language between people of 
life, as iUustriitive of certain traits in different nations. Actions characterize 
his character, or certain circumstances a man as vulgar or well-bred; gestures 
in his life; but to speak at largie of his mark the temper of the mind. TWe 
actions would be to describe ms char- are many actions which it is the object 
acter. of education to prevent from growing 

Act and deed are both employed for into habits; savages express the vehe- 
what is done: but act refers to the ment passions of the mind by vehe- 
power exerted, and deed to the work ment gestures on every occasion, even 
performed; as a voluntary or involun- in their amusements. An extravagant 
tary ocf, a good or bad deed. or unnatural gesture is termed a gesticvn 

Act is mostly employed either in an lotion; a sycophant, who wishes to 
abstract or familiar application; deed is cringe into favor with the great, deals 
employed for whatever men do in the largely in gesticvlaiion to mark his 
bi:^ness of life, particularly in those devotion; a buffoon who attempts to 
things which are extraordinary. imitate the gestures of another will use 

Acts are either public or private, of gesticulation; and the monkey who 
individuals or of bodies, as acts of gov- apes the actions of human beings does 
emment, acts of Parliament; deeds are so by means of gesticulations. 
always private, or what is done by men Posture and attitude both imply a 
individually. mode of placing the body, but the post- 

Acts are in their proper sense inf or- ure is either natural or assumed; the 
mal; but deeds may sometimes be for- attitude is always assumed or repre- 
mal instruments: when you speak of a sented: natural postures are those in 
thing as a man's act and deed, this is not which the body places itself for its own 
tautology; it is his ocf as far as he and conveniences, as sitting, standing, or 
no one else acts in it, it is his deed as far lying postures. 

as it is that which is done completely A posture, when assumed, may be 
or is accoimlished. distorted or ridiculous, to suit the hu- 

Action, Gesture, Gesticulation, Post- mor of the party, as mountebanks put 
ure. Attitude. — Action, see derivation themselves into ridiculous postures; or 
in preceding groiip of words; also they may be artfully contrived to im- 
Baitlb. Gesture, Low Latin gestura, prove the carriage of the body, as the 
Latin, gestus, participle of gero, carry, postures of a dancing-master; and, in 
signifies the manner of carrying one's graver matters, a person may put him- 
body. Gesticulation, in Latin gesticu- self in a posture of defence. 
latio, comes from gesticvlor, to make An offis assumed in order to dis- 
many gestures. Posture, in French play some grace of the body, or some 
posture, Latin positura, a position, affection or purpose of the mind, as to 
comes from positus, participle of pono, stand in a graceful attitude, to represent 
signifying the manner of placing one's any one in the attUude of prayer, 
s^. Attitude, in French altitude, Ital- These terms may be applied to things 
ian attitudine, is a doublet of aptitude, personified, with precisely the same 
signifying a propriety in the disposi- distinction. They may also be applied 
tion of one's body. figuratively to other objects besides the 

All these terms are applied to the body, as an army assumes a menacing 
state of the body; the three former in- attitude, a critical posture of affairs. 
Seating a state of motion, the two Action, Agency.—Action is the effect; 

latter a state of rest. Action respects agency the cause. Acticn is inherent in 
the movements of the body in general; the subject; opency is something ex-^ 
gesture is ^ action indicative of some terior; it is, in fact, putting a thing 
particular state of mind; gesticulation into action: in this manner the whole 
IS a species of artificial gesture. Baising world is in action through the agmey of 
the arm is an action; bowing is a gesU the Divine Being. 
ure. Adiom may be ungraceful; gest~ ACTIVE, Diligent, Industbiotts, 
wres indecent. A suitable action some- Assiduous, Laborious. Actioe, from 
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the verb to ctcf, implies a propensity to scure origin, possibly Celtic. Agile^ m 
act, to be doing something without re- Latin aguis, comes from the same verb 
gard to the nature of the object. Dilir as active, sigmfving a fitness, a readi- 
gentj in French diligent^ Latin diligens, ness to act or move. Nimble comes 
participle of diligOi to choose or like, from Anglo-Saxon nimau (German Tieh- 
implies an attachment to an object, and men), to take, implying a capacity *‘to 
consequent attention to it. Industrir take hold/* to “catch on,** as we say 
ousj in Fresneh indmtrieux, Latin indtbs-^ to-day. Compare the^ name Nym, in 
triuSy from mduy for in, and stnterey Henry F, signifying thief, 
to build, make, or do, si^fies an Activity respects one*s transactions; 
inward or thorough inclination to be briskness one’s sports: men are active 
engaged in some serious work. As- in carrying on business; children are 
siduous, in Latin assiduusj is com- bmfc in their play. Apih'it/refers to the 
pounded of ad and siduus, from sedere, light and easy carriage of the body in 
to sit, signifying to sit close to a thing, springing; nimbleness to its quick and 
LaboriouSy in IVench lahorieuXy Latin gliding movements in running. A rope- 
laboriosuSj from labor j signifies the in- dancer is agde; a female moves nimbly, 
clination to labor. Activity results from ardor of mind; 

We are active if we are only ready briskness from vivacity of feeling: agil- 
to exert our. powers, whether to any iiy is produced by corporeal vigor and 
end or not; we are diligent when we habitual strong exertion; nimbleness 
are active for some specific end; we results from an habitual effort to move 
are industrious when no time is 1^1 lightly, 
xmemployed in some serious pursuit; See also Kinetic. 
we are assiduous if we do not leave Active^ Busy^ Off^us, — Activey same 

a thing until it is finished; we are as in the preceding ^oups. BvLsyy 
laboriom when the bodily or mental Anglo-Saxon bysigy signifies to be ac- 
powers are regularly employed in somr tively engaged in some work. Officious, 
hard labor. A man may be active in French Latin from 

without being diligent, since he maj offtdum, duty or service, signifies a 
employ himself in what is of no im propensity to perform some service or 
portance; but he can scarcely be dilu office!' 

gent without being active, since dili^ Active respects the habit or disposi- 
gence supposes some degree of ac- tion of the mind; busy and officious, 
tivity in one’s application to a useful either the disposition of the mind, or 
object. A man may bewithout the employment of the moment: the 
being industrious, for he may diligentli former regards every species of employ- 
employ himself about a particular fa ment; the latter only particular kinds 
vorite object without employing him of employment. An cudive person is 
self constantly in the same way ; and h( ever ready to be employed; a person is 
may be indiLstrious without being dili busy when he is actually employed in 
gent, since diligence implies a free exer* any object; he is officious when he is 
dse of the mental as well as corporeal employed for others. Active is always 
powers; but industry applies princi- taken in a good, or at least an indiffer- 
pally to manual labor. Activity and ent sense; it is opposed to lazy: busy, 
aUigence are, therefore, commonly the as it respects occupation, is mostly in a 
property of lively or strong minds, but good sense; it is opposed to being at 
industry may be associated with mod- leisure; as it respects disposition, it is 
erate talents. A man may be diligent always in a bad sense; officious is sel- 
without being assiduous; but he can- dom taken in a good sense; it implies 
not be ^siduous without being diligerd. being busy without discretion. To an 
for assiduity is a sort of persevering dilr active disposition nothing is more irk- 
igence, A man may be industriou} some than inaction; but it is not con- 
without being hborious, but not vie cemed to inquire into the utility of the 
versa; for Moriousness is a severei action. It is better for a person to be 
kind of indi^try. btisy than quite unemployed; but a 

Active, Brisk, Agile, Nimble. — Active^ busy person will employ bimHalf about 
see preceding group. Brisk is of ol> the concerns of others when he has 
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none of his own sufficiently important What is actual has proof of its exist- 
to engage his attention; an officious ence within itself, and may be exposed 
person is as unfortunate as he is to the eye; what is real may be satis- 
troublesome; when he strives to serve factorily proved to exist; and what is 
he has the misfortune to annoy. positive precludes the necessity of a 

ACTOR, Agent. These terms vary proof. Actual is opposed to the suppo- 
according to the different senses of the sititious, conceived or reported; real 
verb from which they are drawn, to the feigned, imaginary; positive to 
Actor is used for one who either acts a the uncert^, doubtfffi. Whatever is 
part, or who represents the actions and the condition of a thing for the time 
characters of others, whether real or being is the ajctual condition; sorrows 
feigned. are real which flow from a substantial 

Agerd is^ in the general sense, an ac- cause; proofs are positive which leave 
tive or acting being, one possessing and the mina in no uncertainty. The actiud 
exerting the faculty of action, as a free state of a nation is not to be ascer- 
agent, a moral agent. The agent is prop- tained by individual instances of pov- 
erly opposed to the patient in the erty, or the reverse; there are but few, 
physical world. Agent is also taken if any, real objects of compassion 
generally for whatever puts in motion, among common beggars; many posir- 
Actor, Player, Performer .—^The actor tive facts have been related of the de- 
and play&r both perform on a stage; ception which they have practised. By 
but the former is said in relation to the an adiud survey of human life, we arc 
part that is acted, the latter to the pro- alone enabled to form just opinions of 
fession that is followed. We may be mankind; it is but too frequent for 
actors occasionally, without being play- men to ffisguise their real sentiments, 
ers professionally, but we may be although it is not always possible to ob- 
players without deserving the name of tain positive evidence of their insin- 
actors. Those who personate charac- cerity. 
ters for their amusement are actors, but See also Objective. 
not players; those who do the same for ACTUATE, Impel, Inpuce. Act^ 
a livelihood are players as well as actors; note, from the Latin actum, an action, 
hence we speak of a company of players, implies to call into action. Impel, in 
not actors. So, likewise, in the figura- Latin impello, is compounded of in, 
tive sense, whoever acts a part real or toward, and peUere, to drive, signifying 
fictitious, that is, on the stage of life, to drive toward an object. Induce, in 
or the stage of a theatre, is an actor; but Latin induco, is compounded of in, in, 
he only is a player who performs the and ducere, to lead, signifying to lead 
fictitious part; hence the former is into an object, 
taken in a oad or good sense, according One is actuated by motives, impelled 
to circumstances. by passions, and induced by reason or 

The player is always taken in a less inchnation. Whatever actuates is the 
favorable sense, from the artificiality result of reflection; it is a steady and 
which attaches to his profession. fixed principle: whatever impels is mo- 
Performer signifies, in its most gen- mentary and vehement, and often pre- 
eral sense, one that performs any act or eludes reflection: whatever induces is 
part; but in a limited sense, one who not vehement, though often momen- 
performs a part in a public exhibition, tary. One seldom repents of the thing 
whether as a singer, actor, dancer, or to. which one is actuated; as the prin- 
otherwise. ciple, whether good or bad, is not Hable 

ACTUAL, Real, Positive. Act- to change: but we may frequently be 
^lal, in French aciuel, Latin actvdtis, impelled to measures tt^hich cause seri- 
from actio, a deed, signifies belonging to ous repentance: the thing to which we 
the thing done. Real, in French r 6 el, are induced is seldom of sufficient im- 
Latin realis, from res, signifies belong- portance to call for repentance, 
ing to the thing as it is. Posilive, in ACUTE, Keen, Shbewb, Sharp. 
French posUif, Latin positivus, from Acule, in French aigu, Latin acvlus, 
pono. place or fix, signines the state or associated with acus, a needle, signifies 
quality of being fixed, established. the quality of sharpness and pointed- 
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ness peculiar to a needle. Keen in 
Anglo-Saxon cene, is related to the Ger¬ 
man kuhn, bold, and signified originally 
energy and activity of spirit, hence 
quickness of mind. Shrewdy from the 
verb shreweriy to curse, beshrew, is 
from Anglo-Saxon screawaj a shrew- 
mouse, whose bite was venomous, and 
is allied to the word shreWj a scolding 
woman. It meant malicious, cunning, 
sharp, in the double sense—sharp of 
temper, and sharp of mind and tongue 
—whence the modem significance. 

In the natural sense, a fitness to 
pierce is predominant in the word 
acute; and that of cutting, or a fit¬ 
ness for cutting, in the word keen. 
The same difference is observable in 
their figurative acceptation. An acute 
imderstanding is quick at discover¬ 
ing truth in the midst of falsehood; 
it fixes itself on a single point with 
wonderful celerity: a keen^ under¬ 
standing cuts or removes away the 
artificial veil under which the truth 
lies hidden from the view: a shrewd 
understanding is rather quicker at 
discovering new truths than at distin¬ 
guishing truth from falsehood. Acute¬ 
ness is requisite in speculative and 
abstruse discussions; keenness in pene¬ 
trating characters and springs of ac¬ 
tion; shrewdness in eliciting remarks 
and new ideas. The acute man de¬ 
tects errors, and the keen man false¬ 
hoods; the shrewd man exposes fol¬ 
lies. Arguments may be acutej re¬ 
proaches keen, and replies or retorts 
shrewd. A poie^c, or a lawyer, must 
be acutej a satirist keeuj and a wit 
shrewd. 

Sharp primarily signifies a thin edge 
or fine point; also artful, crafty, sub¬ 
tle. A pain, ache, or retort in conver¬ 
sation may be distressingly sharp. An 
unscrupulous person is often guilty of 
sharp practice in dealing with others. 

See also Sharp. 

ACUTENESS. See Gumption; Pen¬ 
etration. 

ADAGE. See Axiom. 

ADAPT. See Fit. 

ADD, Join, Unite, Coalesce. 
Addy in Latin addoy compounded of od 
and do, to give or put, signifies to put 
one thing to another. Join, in French 
joindre, and Latin jungo, is in all prob¬ 
ability connected with, if not derived 


from, the Greek, Ifuyw, to yoke, that is, 
to set one thing in juxtaposition with 
another. Unite, from the Latin units, 
one, signifies to make into one. Coair 
esce, in Latin coalesco, from con, to¬ 
gether, and descere, to grow, signifies 
.to grow together. 

We add by putting a part to any 
body so as to form a whole ; we join by 
attaching two whole bodies to each 
other; we unite by putting two bodies 
to or into one another, so that they may 
become one body; things coalesce when 
their parts mingle together so as to 
form one substance. Additions may be 
made to whatever admits of becoming 
greater in size or quantity; a wing may 
be added to a building, or a house may 
be added to a row of houses; junctions 
may be made of any two bodies which 
can touch each other in any part; thus 
two houses may be joined, or two 
countries, lands, kingdoms, etc., may 
joined; unions may be formed of any 
thmgs which admit of being made into 
one so as to lose their individuality; as, 
if two houses be made into one, they 
may be said to be united; things may 
be said to coalesce, the minutest parts 
of which win readily fall into one an¬ 
other; a coaliiion is properly a com¬ 
plete union, and is applied to the 
natural process of bodies. Adding is 
opposed to subtracting or diminishing, 
joining to separating, uniting to divid¬ 
ing, and coalescing to falling asunder. 
They preserve this distinction in 
their moral application. One virtue or 
perfection may be added to another; 
persons join in matrimony, trade, or 
other particular act; they unite in fam¬ 
ilies, in mind, or modes of living; qual¬ 
ities may be joined with others in the 
same substance, without any necessary 
connection between them; they are 
united when they belong to or are inti¬ 
mately connected with each other; na¬ 
tions coalesce when they adopt the same 
language, laws, and maimers; parties 
coalesce when they lay aside their dif¬ 
ferences and unite. 

See also Increase. 

ADDICT, Devote, Apply. Adr 
diet, from addico, or ad and dico, to 
speak or declare in favor of a tmng, 
signifies generally to apply one’s self to 
it. Devote, from the Latin devoveo, or 
de, on account .or behalf of, and voveo. 
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to vow, si^ifies to make a soletcm vow grievances. A court is addressed by a 
or resolution for a thing. Applyj in suitor or coimsel on Ms iDehalf; it is 
French appUguer, and Latin applicOi applied to by means of legal forms for 
from ap or ad and plico^ signifies to knit the redress of grievances. We cannot 
or join one^s self to a thmg. pass through the streets of the metrop- 

To addict is to indulge one’s self in olis without being continually addressed 
any particular practice: to devote is to by beggars, who apply for the relief of 
direct one’s powers and means to any artificial more than of real wants. Men 
particular pursuit; to apply is to em- in power are always exposed to be pub- 
ploy one’s time or attention about any licly addressed by persons who wish to 
object. Men are addicted to learning; obtrude their opinions upon them, and 
they deoote their talents to the acquire- to have perpetual applications from 
ment of any art or science; they apply those who solicit favors, 
their minds to the investigation of a See also Ability; Accost; Dibec- 
subject. TioN. 

Addict is seldomer used in a good AddresSf Speech, Harangue, Oration. 
than in a bad sense; devote is mostly — Address, see preceding terms for der- 
employed in a good sense; apply in an ivation. Speech, from Anglo-Saxon 
indifferent sense. We are addicted to a sposc, the substantive corresponding to 
thing from an irresistible passion or pro- speak, signifies the thing spoken, 
pensity; we are devoted to a thing from Harangue, Old French harangue, comes 
a strong, but settled, attachment to it; from Old High German krinc, whence 
we apply to a tMng from a sense of its ring, rank, etc., are derived, and sig- 
utihty. We addict ourselves to study nified an address to a circle or ting of 
by yielding to our passion for it; we listeners. Oration, from the Latin oro, 
devote ourselves to the service of our to beg or entreat, signifies that wMeh 
king and country by employing all our is said by way of entreaty. 

E owers to their benefit; we apply to All these terms denote a set form of 
usiness by giving it all the time and words directed or supposed to be 
attention that it requires, directed to some person: an address in 

ADDITION. See Incebase. this sense is always written, but the 

ADDRESS, Apply. For the deriva- rest are really spoken, or supposed to be 
tion of these words see Accost and so; a speec/i is in general that wMch is 
Addict. addressed in a formal manner to one 

An address is immediately directed person or more; a harangue is a noisy, 
from one party to the other, either per- tumultuous apeecA addressed to many; 
sonally or by writing; an application an oration is a solemn speech for any 
may be made through the medium of a purpose. Addresses are frequently sent 
third person. An o&ms may be made up to the throne by pubho bodies, 
for an indifferent purpose or without Speeches in Parliament, like harangues 
any express object; but an application at elections, are often little better than 
is always occasioned by some serious the crude effusions of party spirit. The 
circumstance. We address those to orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
whom we speak or write; but we apply wMch have been so justly adorned, re- 
to those to whom we wish to communi- ceived a polish from the correcting hand 
cate some object of personal interest, of their authors before they were com- 
An address, therefore, may be made municated to the public, 
without an application; and an appli^ ADDUCE, Allege, Assign, Ad- 
cation may be made by means of an vance. Addttce, in Latin addweere, com- 
address. An address may be rude or ppunded of ad and ducere, to lead, 
civil; an application may be frequent signifies to bring forward proofs or evi- 
or urgent. It is impertinent to address dence in support of some statement or 
any one with whom we are not ac- proposition alre^y inade. Allege, in 
quainted, unlflaa we have any reason French alUguer, in Latin aUegare, com- 
mr maki-ng an applicalion to him . It pounded of ad and legare, from the 
is a/privilege of the Britidi Constitu- stem lex, legU, law, signified to send 
tion that the subject may address the with legal dispatches, hence to affirm 
monarch, and apply ‘for a redress of authoritatively. Assign, in French 
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assigner, Latin assigno, compounded of of ropes; or bodies are attached by- 
os or od and sfignOi to sign or mark out, [bare locality, or being in the same en- 
signifies to set apart for a purpose, closure. 

Advance, Middle English avancen, from Li the improper and figurative appli- 
French avant, Low Latin ab (from) and cation, things adhere from a fitness of 
ante (before), written ahante, signified their natures. Things are attached to 
to come from the front ranks, to pro- each other by politicial ties, 
ceed from the front ranks forward. Adherence and attachment are both 

An argument is adduced; a fact or a applied to persons in a moral sense; 
charge is alleged; a reason is assigned; the former as it respects matters of 
a position or an opinion is advanced, principle, the latter as it respects 
What is adduced tends to corroborate matters of inclination or interest, 
or invalidate; what is alleged tends to Adherence is always marked by a 
criminate or exculpate; assigned particular line of conduct; but at¬ 

tends to justify or support; what is od- tachment may exist without any par- 
vanced tends to explam and illustrate, ticular expression. A person adr^res 
Whoever discusses disputed points must to a prince or a community so long as 
have arguments to adduce in favor of he follows the one or co-operates with 
his principles; censures should not be the other; he is attached to a person 
passed where nothing improper can be whenever the feeling or relation is 
alleged; a conduct is absurdf for which created. 

no reason can be assigned; those who In the same manner, a person ad- 
advance what they cannot maintain ex- heres to matters of opinion, by profess- 
pose their ignorance as much as their ing his belief; he is attached to objects 
folly. We may controvert what is ad- from habit or private motives. 
duced or advanced; we may deny what Adhesion and adherence are both de- 
is alleged, and question what is as- rived from the verb odAere, one express- 
signed. The reasoner adduces facts in ing the proper or figurative sense, and 
proof of what he has advanced; the ac- the other the moral sense or accepta- 
cusOT alleges circumstances in support tion. There is a power of adhesion in 
of his charge; the philosophical inves- all glutinous bodies, a disposition for 
tigator assies causes for particular adherence in steady minds, 
phenomena. See also Stick. 

ADEQUATE. See Proportionate ADHERENT. See Follower. 

ADHERE, Attach, Adhesion, Ad* . ADJACENT, Adjoining, Contigu- 
BEMNCE. Adhere, from the Fr^ch ous. Adjacent, in Latin adjidens, 
adherer, Latin adhc^o, is compound of participle of adjido, is compounded of 
od^d hcero, to stick close to. Attack, ad and Jocio, to lie near. Adjdning, as 
m French attache, is compounded of ad the word implies, signifies being joined 
and a root which is found in the English together. ConMgttous, Latin corUiguus, 
word tack, meaning peg or small nail, comes from contingo, or con and tango, 
so that to attach was to fasten with a 3ignif3dng to touch close. 

. What is adjacent may be separated al- 

A thing is adherent by the union together by the intervention of some 
wmchnature produces; i%]sattachedhy third object; what is adjoining must 
arbitrary ties which keep it close to touch in some part; and what is contig- 
another thing. Glutinous bodies are must be fitted to touch entirely on 

apt to adhere to everything they touch; one side. Lands are adjacent to a house 
^ building is sometimes at- or a town; fields are adjoining to each 

tamed to a larger by a p^age, or some other; and houses corUiguoiis to each 
other mode of communication. What other, 

adheres to a thing is closdly joined to ADJECTIVE. See Epithet. 

its outward surface; but what is alh ADJOINING. See Adjacent. 

toched may be fastened to it by the in- ADJOURN. See Prorogue. 
teryention of a third body. There is a ADJUST. See Counterpoise; Fit. 
universal adhesion in ah the particles of ADMINISTER. See Mimistbb. 
mattCT one to another; the sails of a ADMINISTRATION. See Gov* 
vessel are attached to a mast by means brnment. 
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ADMIRE. See Wondee. 

ADMISSION. See Admit. 

ADMIT, Receive. Admit, in 
French admettre, I^atin admitto, com¬ 
pounded of od and mitto, signifies to 
send or suffer to pass to. Receive, in 
French recevoir, Latin recipio, com¬ 
pounded of re and capio, signifies to 
take back or to one's s^. 

To admit is a general term, the sense 
of which depends upon what follows; 
to receive has a complete sense in itself: 
we cannot speak of admitting without 
associating with it an idea of the object 
to which one is admitted; but receive 
includes no relative idea of the receiver 
or the received. Admitting is an act of 
relative import; receiving is always a 
positive measure: a person may be 
admitted into a house, who is not pre¬ 
vented from entering; he is received 
only by the actual consent of some in-1 
dividual. We may be admitted in vari- j 
ous capacities; we are received only as 
guests, friends, or inmates. Persons 
are admitted to the tables, and into the 
familiarity or confidence of others; 
they are hospitably received hy those 
who wish to be their entertainers. 

When applied to unconscious agents, 
the distinction is similar; rays of light 
are admitted into a room, or ideas into 
the mind, when they are suffered to 
enter at pleasure; but things receive 
each other for specific purposes, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of nature. 

We admit willingly or reluctantly; we 
rec&ive politely or rudely. Forei^ am¬ 
bassadors are admitted to an audience, 
and received at court. It is necessary to 
be cautious not to admit any one into 
our society who may not be an agree¬ 
able and suitable companion; but stiU 
more necessary not to receive any one 
into our houses whose character may 
reflect disgrace on ourselves. Who¬ 
ever is admitted as a member of any 
community should consider himself as 
bound to conform to its regulations: 
whoever is received into the service of 
another should study to make himself 
valued and esteemed. A winning ad¬ 
dress and agreeable manners gain a 
person odmiMance into the most re¬ 
fined circles; the talent for afford¬ 
ing amusement procures a person a 
good recepim among the mass of man¬ 
kind. 


Admit, Allow, Permit, Suffer, Toir 
erate. — Admit, see key word preceding. 
Allow, in French alhuer, from Latin 
allaudare, from laus, laudis, praise, sig¬ 
nified to give approving consent. Com¬ 
pare laudatoryj laudable, etc. Permit, in 
French permettre, Latin permitto, is 
compounded of per, throu^ or away, 
and mitto, to send or let go, signifying 
to let go its way- Suffer, in French 
souffrir, Latin suffero, is compounded 
of sub and fero (cognate with English 
bear), signifying to bear with. ToU 
erate, m Latin tolerntus, participle of 
iolero, sustain, signifies to Dear or bear 
with. 

To admit is an involuntary or nega¬ 
tive act; to allow is voluntary and 
positive: we admit by simply not re¬ 
fusing or preventing; we allow by 
positively granting or complying with; 
we admit that which concerns ourselves 
or is done toward ourselves; we allow 
that which is for the convenience of 
others, or what they wish to do: one 
admits tho freedoms or familiarities of 
those who choose to offer thm; one 
allows an indulgence to a child. To 
permit is ‘very nearly allied to allow, 
both in sense and application, with this 
difference, tha permit is more formal 
and por ilive, boi g employed in respect 
to more important matters; as a 
father permits his son to travel; one 
man permits another to use his name. 
To suffer and tolerate axe nearly allied 
to admit, but both are mere passive 
acts, and relate to matters which are 
more objectionable and serious: what 
is ad 7 nitted may be at most but incon¬ 
venient; what is suffered may be bur¬ 
densome to the sufferer, if not morally 
wrong; what is tolerated is bad in itself, 
and suffered only because it cannot be 
prevented: a parent frequently suffers 
in his children what he condemns in 
others; there are some evils in society 
which the magistrate finds it needful 
to tolerate, 

A well-regulated society will be care¬ 
ful not to admit of any deviation from 
good order, which may afterward be¬ 
come injurious as a practice: it fre¬ 
quently happens that what has bees 
mowed from indiscretion is afterward 
j claimed as a right: no earthly powei 
can permit that which is prohibited 
I by the divine law: when abuses arc 
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suffered to creep in and to take deep intensive ad and wowere, to advise, sig- 
root in any established institution, it nifymg to put seriously in mind. Ad- 
is difficult to bring about a reform vise is compounded of the Latin ad and 
without endangering the existence of visus^ participle of videre, to see, sig- 
the whole; when abuses, therefore, are nifying to make to see or to show, 
not very grievous, it is wiser to toleraie Admonish mostly regards the past; 
them than run the risk of producing a advise respects the future. We admorir 
greater evil. ish a person on the errors he has com- 

AdmU, AlloWj Grant. —^These terms mitted, by representing to him the 
are here compared only in regard to extent and consequences of his offence; 
matters of speculation; and in this we advise a person as to his futme con- 
case they rise in sense, allow being duct, by giving him rules and instruc- 
more voluntary and positive than od- tions. Those who are most liable to 
mU, and grant more so tloBji allow. What transgress require to be admonished; 
is admitted is that which it is either not those who are most inexperienced re- 
easy or possible for a person to deny; quire to be advised. Admonition serves 
certain facts are admitted which are to put people on their guard against 
too clearly proved to be disputed; what evil; advise to direct them in the choice 
is allowed is that which is agreed to of good. 

from the conviction or feelings of the Admonition^ Warningj Caution, — Adr 

party allowing; it is said mostly of that monition (see Admonish). Warning, 
in which the interests as well as the from Anglo-Saxon warnianj is allied 
opinions of men are concerned; he with the words wary, ward^ guard, etc., 
(mows that it would be good, but and hence it meant to tell another to 
thinks that it is not practicable; what beware, to be on his g^rd. Caution, 
is granted is agreed upon as true, and from ccweo, beware, si^dfies the making 
is said most properly of abstract or beware. A guarding against evil is 
self-evident truths, as to grant that common to these terms; hut adinonition 
two and two make four, or to take that expressed more than warning, and that 
for granted which is the point in dis- more than cavlion. 
pute. An admonition respects the moral 

Admittance, Admission, — These conduct; it comprehends reasoning and 
words differ according to the different remonstrance: warning and caution re¬ 
acceptations of the primitive from spect the personal interest or safety ,' 
which they are both derived; the for- the former comprehends a strong, forci- 
mer being taken in the proper sense or ble representation of the evil to be 
familiar style, and the latter in the dreaded; the latter a simple apprisal 
figurative sense or in the grave style, of a future contingency. Admonition 
The admittance to public places of en- may therefore frequently comprehend 
tertainment is, on particular occasions, warning; and warning may compre- 
difficult. The admission of irregulari- hend caution, though not vice versa, 
ties, however trifling in the commence- We admonish a person against the com¬ 
ment, is mostly attended with serious mission of any offence; we warn him 
consequences. ‘ against danger; we cavlion him against 

Admittance is properly confined to any misfortune. Ad}nonitions and 
the receiving a person or a thing into warnings are given by those who are 
a given place; admission includes in superior in age and station; cavlions 
itself the idea not only of receiving, by any who are previously in possession 
but also the purpose of receiving, of information. Parents give admmir 
Whoever is admitted, or has the liberty tions; ministers of the gospel give 
of entering any place, whether with or warnings; indifferent persons give 
without an object, has admittance; but cautions. It is necessary to admonish 
a, person has admission to places of those who have once offended to ab- 
trust, or into offices and the like. stain from a similar offence; it is necee- 
See also Approach. sary to warn those of the consequences 

ADMITTANCE. See Admit. of sin who seem determined to per- 

ADMONISH, Advise. Admonish, severe in a wicked course; it is neces- 
in Latin admoneo, is compounded of the sary to cavlion those against any false 
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step who are going in a strange path. 
Admonitions should be given with 
mildness and gravity; warnings with 
impressive force and warmth; cautions 
with clearness and precision. The 
young require frequent admonitions; 
the i^orant and self-deluded solemn 
warnings; the inexperienced timely cau¬ 
tions. Admonitions ought to be listened 
to with sorrowful attention; warnings 
should make a deep and lasting impres¬ 
sion; cautions should be borne in mind; 
but admonitions are too often rejected, 
warnings despised, sjoAcavUons slighted. 

Admonitions are given by persons 
only; warnings and cautions are given 
by things as well as persons. The 
young are admonished by the old; the 
death of friends serves as a warning to 
the survivors; the unfortunate acci¬ 
dents of the careless serve as a caution 
to others to avoid the like error. 

ADOPT. See Espouse; Natu¬ 
ralize. 

ADORE, Worship. Adore, in 
French adorer, Latin adoro —^that is, ad 
and orare, to pray to. Worship, in 
Anglo-Saxon loeorthscype, is contracted 
from worthskip, implying either the ob¬ 
ject that is worth, or the worth itself: 
whence it has been employed to desig¬ 
nate the action of doing suitable hom¬ 
age to the object which has worth, and, 
by a just distinction, of paying homage 
to our Maker by religious rites. 

Adoration is the service of the heart 
toward a Superior Being, in which wc 
acknowledge our dependence and obe¬ 
dience by petition and thanksdving; 
worship consists in the outward form 
of showing reverence to some supposed 
superior being. Adoration can with 
propriety be paid only to the one true 
God; but worship is offered by hea¬ 
then to stocks and stones. We may 
adore our Maker at all times and in 
all places, whenever the heart is lifted 
up toward Him; but we worship Him 
only at stated times and according to 
certain rules. Outward signs are out 
secondary in the act of adoration; and 
in divine worship there is often nothing 
existing but the outward form. We 
may adore without worshipping; but we 
ought not to worship without adoring. 

Adore, Eeverence, Venerate, Revere .— 
Adore, see key word precedling. Rev¬ 
erence, in Latin revermtia, reverence or 


awe, implies to show reverence, from 
revereor, to stand in awe of; from 
vereor, 1 fear, allied with English wary. 
Venerate, in Latin veneratus, participle 
of veneror, is allied to vernts, love, from 
a root wan signifying to love or win. 
Revere has the same etymology as rev¬ 
erence. 

Adoration has been before considered 
only in relation to our Maker; it may, 
however, be employed in an improper 
and extended application to express in 
the strongest possible manner the devo¬ 
tion of the mind toward sensible ob- 
j ects. Good princes are frequently said 
to be adored by their subjects. 

Reverence is equally engendered by 
the contemplation of superiority, wheth¬ 
er of the Supreme Being as our Creator, 
or of any earthly being as our parent: 
it differs, however, from adoration, in¬ 
asmuch as it has a mixture of fear, 
arising from the consciousness of weak¬ 
ness and dependence, or of obligations 
for favors received. Adoration in this 
case, as in the former, requires no 
external form; it is properly the hom¬ 
age of the mind: reverencing our Maker 
is also an inward sentiment; but rev¬ 
erencing our parents, who are invested 
with a sacred character, includes in it 
an outward expression of our senti¬ 
ments by our deportment toward them. 

As sentiments of the mind, there is 
this distinction between reverence and 
veneration, that the latter has none of 
the feeling of fear which forms a part 
of the former. The contemplation of 
a sacred edifice which combines grand¬ 
eur with solemnity will awaken rev¬ 
erence; the contemplation of any place 
rendered sacred by its antiquity 
awakens veneration. 

Between the verbs to revere and to 
reverence there is but a small shade of 
difference in the sense: the former de¬ 
notes a sentiment of the mind only; 
the latter the expression of that senti¬ 
ment, as well as the sentiment itself. 
Hence we say with more propriety, to 
revere, not to reverence, a name or mem¬ 
ory of any one, etc. 

ADORN, Decorate^ Embellish. 
Adorn, in Latin, adomo, is compoimded 
of the intensive syllable.od and omo, 
in Greek &pc&oQ beautiful, signifying 
to dispose for the purpose of oma- 
osecLt. Decorate, in Latin decoratm* 
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participle of decoro, from decuSf an orna¬ 
ment, signifies to make beautiful by 
the addition of something extraneous. 
End>ellishy in French embellir, is com¬ 
pounded of the intensive syllable em 
or in and hellir or belj in Latin bellmt 
handsome, signifying to make hand¬ 
some. 

We ad&m by giving the best external 
appearance to a thing; we decorate by 
annexing something to improve its ap¬ 
pearance; we ernbeUish by giving a fin¬ 
ishing stroke to a thing that is well 
executed, or adding to the beauty of 
a thing. Females adorn their persons 
by the choice and disposal of their 
dress; or gentlemen mom their es¬ 
tates by giving them the appearance 
of tasteful cultivation: a head-dress is 
decorated with flowers, or a room with 
paintings: fine writing is embellished 
by suitable flourishes. 

Adorn and embellish are figuratively 
employed; decorate only in the proper 
sense. Inanimate objects may be 
adorned, or the mind is adorned by 
particular virtues which are implantea 
m it; a narrative is embellished by the 
introduction of some striking incidents. 

See also Garnish; Ornate. 

ADROIT. See Clever. 

ADROITNESS. See Knack. 

ADULATE, Flatter, Compliment. 
Adzclafe, in Latin advlatus, participle 
of advlor, signified to wag the tail as 
a dog does, to fawn like a dog. Flatter, 
Old French ftat^, to stroke, to soothe, 
signified to cahn with caressing words. 
Compliment, like comply, is derived 
through the Italian complimento, civil¬ 
ity, from the Latin compleo, fill entirely, 
hence to fulfil e^qiectations, to please. 

We advlate by discovering in our ac¬ 
tions as well as words an entire sub-, 
serviency: we flatter directly by words 
expressive of admiration; indirectly 
by actions which convey the same 
sentiments: we compliment by fair 
language or respectful civihties. An 
adidatory address is couched in terms 
of feigned devotion to the object; a 
' flattering address is filled with the ficti¬ 
tious perfections of the object; a cor^ 
plimmtary address is suited to the 
station of the individual and tKe oc¬ 
casion which gives rise to it. Courtiers 
are guilty of advdabion; lovers are ad¬ 
dict^ to flattery; people of fashion in¬ 


dulge themselves in a profusion of 
complirmnts. 

Adulation can never be practised 
without falsehood; its means are 
h3rpocrisy and lying, its motive servile 
fear, its end private interest: flattery 
always exceeds the truth; it is extrava¬ 
gant praise dictated by an overweening 
partiality, or, what is more frequent, 
by a disingenuous temper: compliments 
are not incompatible with sincerity, 
unless they are dictated from a mere 
compliance with the prescribed rules 
of politeness or the momentary desire 
of pleasing. Adulation may be ful¬ 
some, flattery gross, compliments un¬ 
meaning. Adidation inspires a person 
with an immoderate conceit of his own 
importance; flattery makes him in love 
with himself; compliments make him 
in good-humor with himself. 

ADVANCE, Proceed. Advance 
(see AlDduce). Proceed, in Latin pro- 
ceda, signifies t9 go forward. 

To advance is to go toward some 
point; to proceed is to go onward in a 
certain course. The same distinction 
is preserved between them in their figu¬ 
rative acceptation. A person advances 
in the world who succeeds in his trans¬ 
actions and raises h^self in society; 
he proceeds in his business when he 
carries it on as he has done before. 
We advance by proceeding, and we pro¬ 
ceed in order to advance. Some people 
pass their lives in the same situation 
without advancing; some are always 
doing without proceeding. Those who 
make considerable progress in learning 
stand the fairest chance of advancing 
to dignity and honor. See also Ad¬ 
duce; Encourage; Go; Progress. 

ADVANTAGE, Benefit, Utiuctv. 
Advantage, French avantage, for the 
derivation of which see advance under 
Adduce, signifies that which advances 
one^s interests, improves one^s condi¬ 
tion. Benefli, in French bienfait, Latin 
benefactum, compounded of bene, w^, 
and factum, done, signifies done or 
made to one's wishes. Utility, in 
French lUilitS, Latin uiilitas, and viilis, 
useful, from ulor, to use, signifies the 
qqality of being able to be used. 

Advantage respects external or ex¬ 
trinsic circumstances of profit, honor, 
and conveuience; benefit respects the 
consequences of actions ana events; 
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vtUity respects the good which can be 
drawn from the use of any object. A 
large house or a particular situation 
may have its advantages; suitable exer¬ 
cise is attended with benefit; sun-dials 
have their utility in asc^aining the 
hour precisely by the sun. Things are 
sold to advantage; persons ride or walk 
for the benefit of their health; they 
purchase articles for their utility. A 
good education has always its advan- 
tageSf although every one cannot derive 
the same benefit from the cultivation of 
his talents, as all have not the bappy 
art of employing their acquirements to 
the right objects; riches are of no 
utUity unless rightly employed. It is 
of great advantage to young people to 
form good connections on their entrance 
into Me; it is no less beneficial to their 
morals to be under the guidance of the 
aged and experienced, from whom 
they may draw many useful directions 
for their future conduct. 

See also Goon. 

Advantage, Profit. — Advantage, see 
above. Profit, in French profit, Latin 
profectus, participle of proficio^' com¬ 
pounded 01 pro and fado, signifies to 
make an advance. 

The idea common to these terms is 
of some good received by a person. 
Advantage is general; it respects every¬ 
thing which can contribute to the 
wishes^ wants, and comforts of Me; 
profit m its proper sense is applied to 
pecuniary advantage. Situations have 
their advantages; trade has its profits. 

Advantage may be applied either to 
the good derived from a thing, as the 
advantage of dress—that is, the advanr- 
tags derived from dress—or to the thing 
from which the good is derived, as, 
dress is an advantage to the person. 

Profit is always taken for that good 
which is derived from a thing. 

Advantage implies something annexed 
to or coming to a thing accidentally; or 
it may be what a man esteems to be an 
advantage; profit is that which is real, 
substantial, and permanent. 

ADVENTURE. See Event. 

ADVENTUROUS. See Entbbpris- 
ing; Foolhabdy. 

ADVERSARY. See Enemy. 

ADVERSE, CoNTBABY, Opposite. 
Adverse, in French adverse, Latin ad~ 
versrus, participle of adoerto, compound¬ 


ed of ad and verto, signifies turning tow 
ard or against. Contrary, in ifirenc 
contraire, Latin contrarius, comes fror 
contra, against. Opposite, in Latin o% 
positus, participle of oppono, is com 
pounded of ob and pono, signifyin 
placed in the way. 

Adverse respects the feelings and ir 
terests of persons; contrary regard 
their plans and purposes; opposite w 
spects the situation and relative natui 
of things. Fortune is adverse; an even 
turns out contrary to what was e 3 
pected; sentiments are opposite to eac 
other. Circumstances are sometime 
so adverse as to baifie the best concerto 
plans; facts often prove directly cor 
trary to the representations given ( 
them; people with opposite charactei 
cannot be expected to act together wit 
pleasure to either party. 

Adverse, Inimical, Hostile, Rep^ 
nant. — Adverse, see above. Inimica 
from the Latin in amicus, not friendl;: 
and hostile from Latin hostis, an enem 
(allied to Enjglish guest, a stranger 
signify belonging to an enemy. Repui 
nant, in Latin repugnaris, from r 
pugno, or re and pugruire, to fi^ 
against, signifies warring with. 

Adverse may be applied to either pe 
sons or things; inimical and hostile i 
persons or tmngs personal; repugnm 
to things only. A person is adverse, t 
a thing is adverse to an object; a persoi 
or what is personal, is either inimia 
or hostile to an object; one thing 
repugruant to another. We are adveri 
to a proposition, or circumstances ai 
adverse to our advancement; partisai 
are inimical to the proceedings < 
government, and hostue to the poi 
sessors of power. In respect to pe 
sons, adverse denotes merely the reli 
tion of being opposed; inimical, tl 
spirit of the individual in private ma 
ters; and hostile, the situation, coi 
duct, and temper of individuals ( 
bodies in public matters. Those wt 
are adverse to any undertaking are m 
likely to use their endeavors to insu 
success; traders will be inimical to tl 
introduction of anything that threatei 
to be injurious to their trade; son 
persons are hostile to establishments 
rehgion. 

In respect to things, what is adver 
acts to the hindrance or disadvantaj 
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of the thiTig to which it is opposed ^ as Advertise denotes the means, and 
adverse minds, adverse circumstances, publish the end. To advertise is to direct 
Sickness is adverse to the improvement the public attention to any event by 
of youth; what is inimical acts directly means of a printed circular; publish is 
to injury, as writings which are inimical to make known either by oral or printed 
to religion, a spirit inimical to learning; communication. We pidMsh by odver^ 
what is repugnant is in a state of posi- tising^ but we do not always advertise 
tive opposition or contrariety, as when we 'publish. Mercantile and civil 
slavery is repugnant to the mild spirit transactions are conducted by means 
of Christianity. of advertisements. Extraordinary cir- 

Adverse, Averse. — Adverse (see cumstances are speedily published in a 
above), signifying turned against or neighborhood by circulating from 
over against, denotes simply opposition mouth to mouth. See also Annotjnce. 
of situation. AversejiTotn. a bxlq. versus. ADVICE, Counsel, Instruction. 
fiigmif yin g tumed from or SiWSiy from, Advice (see Admonish). Counsel, in 
denotes an active removal or separa- French conseil, Latin consiliuni, comes 
tion from. Adverse is therefore as ap- from consUio (compounded of con ^d 
plicable to inanimate as to aninaate a root which probably meant to sit), 
objects; averse only to animate objects, signified to come together to talk over 
When applied to conscious agents, ad- something; and in an extended sense 
verse refers to matters of opinion and implies deliberation, or the thing de¬ 
sentiment; averse to matters of feeling, liberated upon, determined, and pre- 
One is adverse to that which he thinks scribed. Instruction, in French wsinto- 
wrong; he is averse to that which tion, Latin instriuMo, building, signified 
opposes his inchnations, habits, or to build up from within, and is used in 
interests. this literal sense by Milton: Instruct 

Advereity, Distress.—’Adversity signi- me, for Thou knowest,” meaning **En- 
fies adverse circumstances. Distress, ter into^ me and build up my spirit 
from the Latin distringo, compounded from within.” 

of dis, asunder, and stringo, I puU, signi- The end of aU the actions implied 
fied tearing to pieces, hence the state of by these words is the commimication of 
a mind disorganized by grief or fear. knowledge, and aU of them include the 
Adversity respects external circum- accessory idea of superiority, either of 
stances, distress r^ards either external age, station, knowledge, or tsilent. Ad- 
circumstances or inward feelings. Ad- vice flows from superior _ professional 
varsity is opposed to prosperity; distress knowledge, or an acquaintance with 
to ease. Adversity is a gener^ condi- things in general; counsel regards su- 
tion; distress a partici^ state. Dis- perior wisdom, or a superior acquaint- 
iress is properly the highest degree of ance with moral principles and prac- 
’ adversity. When a man’s affairs go aJ- tice; instruction respects superior local 
together adverse to his wishes and knowledge in ppticiuar transactions. A 
hopes, when accidents deprive him of medical man gives advice to his patient; 
his possessions or bl^t ms prospects, a father gives counsel to his children; a 
he is said to be in adversity; but when counsellor gives advice to his client in 
in addition to this he is reduced to a points of law; he receives instructions 
state of want, deprived of friends and from him in matters of fact. Advice 
all prospect of relief, his situation is should be prudent and cautious; coun^cZ 
that of real distress. AdversHy is try- sage and deliberative; imtructims clear 
ing, distress is overwhelming. Every and positive. Admce is given on all the 
man is liable to adversity, although few concerns of life, important or otherwise; 
are reduced to distress but by their counsel is employed for grave and 
own fault. weighty matters; mstruction is used on 

ADVERTISE, Publish. Advertise, official occasions. Men of business are 
from the Latin adverto, compounded of best able to give advice in mercantile 
ad and verto, to turn to^ sigmfies to turn transactions. In all measures that in- 
the attention to a thmg. Publish, in volve our future happiness, it is pni- 
Latin 'publico —that is, facere publicum dent to take the cmmsd of those who 
-r-signmes to make public. are more eaqperienced than ourselves. 
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An ambassador must not act without or be spoken with, and is particularly 
instmctions from his court. See also applied to persons in a higher condi- 
Inpormation, tion; princes and nobles are commonly 

ADVISE. See Admonish. said to be affcMe when they converse 

ADVOCATE. See Defender. freely with those not in the same con- 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. See dition. 

Aeronautics. Affability is properly confined to ver- 

AERIAL NAVIGATOR. See Aero- bal communications; but 
NAUT. from the word courtf signifying after the 

AERIAL PILOT, See Aeronaut, manner of a court or courtier, refers 
AERONAUT, Aerial Navigator, to actions and manners; affability ^owb 
Aerial Pilot, Aviator, Balloonist, from the natural temper; courteovsness 
AeronaiU, in French a^onavie, from from good breeding, or the acquired 
Latin oer, the air, and naiUa, a sailor, as temper. 

a general term, any one who navigates AFFAIR, Business, Concern. Af- 
the air. Aerial na/oigator and aerial fair^ in French affaire, is formed from 
pilot are terms used to distinguish the the phrase d faire, corresponding to 
one who guides an aircraft from the English do, etc., in such phrases as 
crew having other duties. Aviator is “much ado,” “a great to do” etc. 
applied to any one engaged in aerial Bimness, from btcsy (see Active), sig- 
fiights, but is more a& to aerial nifies the thing that makes or interests 
na/uigaior. Balloonist, strictly an avia- a person or with which he is busy or 
tor who makes ascensions in a balloon occupied. Concern, in French Con¬ 
or a lighter-than-air craft, usually an cermr, Latin eoneemoj compounded of 
elongated or spherical bag inflated con and cemere, to sift, cognate with 
with gas—^the original flying-machine. Greek Kpivaiv, whence our words 
AERONAUTICS, Aerostatics, critic, criticism, are derived, signifies the 
Aerostation, Aviation, Ballooning, sifting out of things that belong to- 
Aeronautics, in French aSronavligue, the gether. 

science or art which treats of aerial nav- An affair is what happens; a business 

igation. Aerosiaiic, in German aerosta- is what busies; a concern is what is felt. 
sKfc, in French “standing in An affair is general; it respects one, 

the air,” and o&rostaMon both relate to many, or aU: every business and covr 
air at rest and specifically to the suspen- cem is. an affair, though not vice versa, 
sion and control of flyin^craft in the Business and concern are personal; 
air. Aviation, from the Latin avis, a business is that which engages the.at- 
bird, applies both to the science of tention: concern is that which interests 
aerii flight in general and particularly the feeUngs, prospects, and condition, 
to the use of machines capable of rising advantageously or otherwise. An a/- 
and maintaining themselves in the 'air fair is important; a business is serious; 
without the aid of gas or rarefied air. a concern momentous. The usurpation 
Balloon, allied to hall, meant originally of power is an affair which interests a 
a large spherical bag, and ballooning nation; the adjuring a difierence is a 
differs from amalion as here defined in business most suited to the ministers of 
that it applies to a machine deriving religion; to make one’s peace with one’s 
its ascencung and sustaining power Maker is the concern of every individ- 
from gas or rarefied air contained in a ual. Affairs are administered; busi- 
hugebag. A captive balloon is one vised neaa is transacted; conccmsareman- 
for observation purposes oyer a limited aged. The affairs of the world are 
area, and is attached by a rope or administered by a Divine Providence, 
cable to a holding object on the ground. Those who are in the practice of the 
It was formerly us^ for scouting in law require peculiar talents to fit them 
warfare, but has given way to other for transacting the complicated busi^ 
forms of aircraft. ness which perpetually offers itself.. 

AEROPLANE. See Aircraft. Some men are so involved in the affairs 
AFFABLE, Courteous. Affable, in of this world as to forget the concerns 
Latin affabUis, from af or ad, to, and of the next, which ought to be nearest 
fori, to speak, signifies ready to speak and dearest to them. 
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AFFECT, CoNCBBN. Affect, in 
French affecter, Latin affectum, parti¬ 
ciple of affido, compounded of ad and 
facere, to do or act, signifies to act upon. 
Concern, for derivation see under 
Affair. 

Thin^ affect us which produce any 
change in our outward circumstances; 
they concern us if connected with our 
circumstances in any shape. What¬ 
ever affects must concern; but all that 
concerns docs not affect. The price of 
corn affecte the interest of the seller; 
and therefore it concerns him to keep 
it up, without regard to the public 
good or injury. Things affect either 
persons or thmgsj but they concern 
persons only. Ram affects tne hay or 
corn; and these matters concern every 
one more or less. 

Affect and concern have an analogous 
meaning likewise when taken for the 
influence on the mind. We are affected 
by things when our affections only are 
awakened by them: we are concerned 
when our understanding and wishes are 
engaged. We may be affected either 
with joy or sorrow: we are concerned 
only in a painful manner. People 
of tender sensibility are easily affected: 
irritable people are concerned about 
trifles. It is natural for every one 
to be affected at the recital of mis¬ 
fortunes: but there are people of so 
cold and selfish a character as not to 
be concerned about anything which 
does not immediately affect their own 
persons or property. 

AFFECT, Assume. Affect, in this 
sense, derives its origin immediately 
from the Latin affecto, desire eag¬ 
erly, signifying to aim at or aspire 
after. Assume, in Latin assumo, com¬ 
pounded of ad and sumere, to take, 
signifies to take to one's self. 

To affect is to use forced efforts to 
appear to have that which one has not; 
to assume is to appropriate to one's self 
that which one has no right to have. 
One affects to have fine feelings, and 
assumes ^eat importance. AffeMion 
springs from the desire of appearing 
better than we really are; assumption 
from the thinking ourselves better than 
we really are. we affect the virtues 
which we have not; we assume the 
character which does not belong to us. 
An affected person is always thinking of 


others; an assuming person tliinks 
only of himself. The affected man 
strives to gain applause by appearing 
to be what he is not; the assuming man 
demands respect upon the ground of 
what he supposes himself to be. 
Hypocrisy is often the companion of 
affectation, self-conceit always that of 
assumption. 

To affect is always taken in a bad 
sense; but to may be sometimes 
an indifferent action at least, if not 
justifiable. Men always affect that 
which is supposed to please others, in 
order to gain their applause; but they 
sometimes assume a name or an au¬ 
thority which is no more than their 
just right. 

Affect, Pretend. — Affect, see above. 
Pretend, in Latin pretendo —^that is, proe 
and tendo—signifies to hold or stretch 
one thing before another by way of a 
blind. 

These terms are synonymous only in 
the bad sense of setting forth to others 
what is not real: we affect by putting 
on a false air; we pretend by making a 
false declaration. Art is employed in 
affecting; assurance and self - com¬ 
placency in pretending. A person a/- 
fects not to hear what it is convenient 
for him not to answer; ho pretends to 
have forgotten what it is convenient 
for him not to recoUoct. One affects 
the manners of a gentleman, and 
pretends to gentility of birth. One 
affects the character and habits of a 
scholar; one pretends to learning. To 
affect the qualities which we have not 
spoils those which we have; to pretend 
to attainments which we have not 
made obliges us to have recourse to 
falsehoods in order to escape detection. 

See also Thrill. 

Affected, Disposed.—Affected signifies 
moved or acted upon by any particular 
circumstance, as to bo affected at any 
spectacle. Disposed, from dispose, to 
settle or jjut in order, signifies settled 
or determined as to one's purpose; as 
disposed to do a good turn. 

Affected likewise signifies to be a/- 
/eefed with a particular sentiment, 
which brings it nearer to the sense of 
disposed in denoting a state of mind, 
but disposed in tms case implies a 
settled if not an habitual temper, c/- 
feetion a temporary and partial state: 
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subjects are either well or ill affected from the word Jcindj kindred or family, 
to their government; people are either denotes the quality or feeling engen- 
well or ill disposed as regards their dered by the family tie. FoTid is the 
moral character or principles. past participle of Middle English 

See also Namby-pamby. fonnenj to be weak, to act like a fool. 

AFFECTING. See Moving. Affectionate characterizes the feeling; 

AFFECTION, Love. Affection^ kind has mostly a reference to the ac- 
from the verb affect, denotes the state tion: is directed to a partic- 

of being kindly affected toward a per- ular object; hind to objects generally, 
son. Love, German liehe, like the Eng- Relations are affectionate toone another, 
hsh lief, German lieh, dear or pleasing, persons may be hind to any one, even 
is connected with the Latin lihet, it is to mere strangers, 
pleasing, signifying the state of holding So toward animals generally we may 
a person dear. be kind, and toward favorite animals 

These two words are comparable, affectionate. 
inasmuch as they denote a sentiment As epithets, these words observe the 
toward any object: they dMer both same distinction; a mother or a child is 
in the nature of the object and the affectionate, a master kind; looks, or 
nature of the sentiment. Affection is whatever serve to express affection, are 
private or confined to one or more said most appropriately to be affedion^ 
particular individuals; love is either ate; offices, or any actions prompted 
general or particular: it either em- by the general sentiment of kindness, 
braces all objects capable of awakening are called kind. 

the sentiment, or it is confined to par- Affectionate and kind are always 
ticular objects: in the former case love taken in the good sense for a proper 
expresses the sentiment of the Divine sentiment; fondness is an excess of Hk- 
Being toward all Hs creatures, and ing for any object, which, whether it 
also that of man to the rest of his be a person or a thing, is more or less 
fellow-creatures. reprehensible; children are always/ otic? 

When applied to particular objects, of whatever ^ords them pleasure or 
love is a much warmer sentiment than of whoever gives them indulgences. 
affection. The latter subsists between AFFINITY. See Aluancb; Kin- 
persons of the same sex, the former in a bred. 

particular manner between persons of a AFFIRM, Asseverate, Assure, 
diEferont sex. is a tender and Vouch, Aver, Protest. Affirm, in 

durable sentiment, a chastened feeling French affirmer, Latin ajfirtuo, com- 
under the control of the understanding pounded of ad and firmo, strengthen, 
which promises no more pleasure than signifies to give strength to what has 
it gives; love is an ardent sentiment been said. Apeverate, in Latin os- 
which, as between the sexes, has all the severaius, participle of assevero, corn- 
characteristics of a passion, being ex- pounded of ad and severus, signifies to 
elusive, restless, and fluctuating. Love make a serious statement. Assure, in 
.may subsist before marriage, but it French assurer, is compounded of the 
must termmabe in affection in order to intensive syllable as or ad and securus 
insure happiness after marriage, (Englishsecitre), safe, signifying to make 

' Between the words affection and love sure. Vouch is probably changed from 
'there is this further distinction, that the vow. Aver, in French av 6 rer, is corn- 
former did not always imply a kindly pounded of the intenave syllable a or 
or favorable sentiment; there may be ad and verus, true, signifymg to bear 
an ill as well as a good affection: the testimony to the truth. Protest, in 
affections of a people to a government French protester, Latin protesto, is corn- 
may be various; tho affection of a pounded of pro and iestor, to call to 
prince may change from favor to dis- witness as to what we think about a 
favor toward a subject. thing. All these terms indicate an ex- 

See also Attachment. pression of a person's conviction. 

Affectionate, Kind, Fond.—Affection^ In one sense, to affirm is to declare 
ate, from affection (see above), denotes that a thing is, in opposition to deny- 
the quality of having affection. Kind, ing or declaring that it is not; in the 
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sense here chosen, it signifies to declare we believe. Whoever affirins what he 
a thing as a fact on our credit. To as- does not know to be tiue is guilty of 
severate is to declare it with confidence, falsehood; whoever asserts what he 
To vouch is to rest the truth of another's cannot prove to be true is guilty of folly, 
declaration on our own responsibility. We contradict an affirnwiion; we con- 
To aver is to exjiress the truth of a fute an assertion. 
declaration unequivocally. To motest AFFIX, Subjoin, Attach, Annex. 
is to declare a thing solemnly, and with in Latin affixus, participle of 

strong marks of sincerity. Affinnations affigo, compounded of af or od and 
axe made of the past and present; a jigro, to fix, signifies to fix to a thing, 
person ajfmns what he has seen and Subjoin comes from Latin sub, under, 
what he sees. Asseverations are strong Bndijungere, to join, and means to join 
affirmations, made in cases of doubt to to the lower or farther extremity of a 
remove every impression disadvan- body. Attach (see Adhere), to adhere, 
tageous to one's sincerity. Assurances Annex, in Latin annexus, participle of 
axe made of the past, present, and annecto, compounded of a?i or ad and 
future; they mark the conviction of meto, to knit, signifies to knit or tie 
the speaker as to what has been, or is, to a thing. 

and his intentions as to what shall be; To affix is to put anything as an e&- 
they are appeals to the estimation sential to any whole; to subjoin is to 
which another has in one's word, put anjrthing as a subordinate part to 
Vouching is an act for another; it is a whole: in the former case, the part 
the supporting of another's assurance to which it is put is not specifiedf; in 
by our own. Averring is employed in the latter, the syllable svb specifies the 
matters of fact; we aver as to the ac- extremity as the part: to atta.ch is to 
curacy of details; we aver on positive make one person or thing adhere to an- 
knowledge that sets aside all question, other by a particular tic, mostly in the 
Protestations are stronger than either moral sense; to annex is to bring things 
asseverations or assurances, they are into a general coimection with each 
accompanied with every act, look, or other. A title is ajffxed to a book; a 
gesture that can tend to impress con- few lines are subjoined to a letter by 
viction on another. way of postscript; wo attach blame to 

j^rrrujdions are employed in giving a person; a certain territory is annexed 
evidence, whether accompanied with to a kingdom. Letters are affixed to 
an oath or not: liars deal much in as- words in order to modify their sense, 
severaiions^ and protestations. People ornamesaxea^edtoideas;itisnece 8 - 
asseverale in order to produce a convic- sary to subjoin remarks to what re- 
tion of their veracity; they protest in quires illustration; we are apt from 
order to obtain a b^ef of their inno- prejudice or particular circumstances 
cence; they aver where they expect to to attach disgrace to certain professions 
be believed. Assurances axe altogether which are not only useful, but impor- 
personal; they are always made to tant; papers are annexed by way of 
satisfy some one of what they wish appendix to some important trans- 
to know and believe. We ought to be action. 

sparing of our assurances of regard for AFFLICT, Distress, Trouble. A/- > 
another. Whenever we affirm any- fiict, in Latin afflictus, participle of 
thing on the authority of another, we ajjligo, compounded of ad, to, and 
ought to be particularly cautious not fligere, to dash, signifies to strike to ' 
to vouch for its veracity if it be not the ground. For distress see Advei^- 
unquestionable. sity. Trouble signifies to cause a 

See also Swear. tumult, from the Latin turba, Greek 

Affirm, Assert.—Affirm (see above), rv^ri, a tumult. 

Assert, in Latin assertus, participle of When these terms relate to outward 
assero, compounded of ad and sero, circumstances, the first expresses more 
to connect, signifies to coimect words than the second, and the second more 
into a proposition. To affirm is said than the third. People are with 
of facts; to assert, of opinions; we grievous maladies. The mariner is die- 
affirm what we know; we ass&rt what tressed for want of water in the midst of 
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the wide ocean; or an embarrassed to act; grief may be violent, and dis- 
tradesman is distressed for money to cover itself by loud and indecorous 
maintain his credit. The mechanic is signs; it is transitory, and ceases even 
trovbled for want of proper tools, or before the cause which gave birth to 
the head of a family for want of good it: sorrow discovers itself by a simple 
domestics. expression; it is still more transient 

When they respect the inward feel- than griefy not existing beyond the mo- 
ings afflict conveys the idea of deep ment in which it is produced. A per- 
sorrow; distress that of sorrow mixed son of a tender mind is afflicted at the 
with anxiety; trouble that of pain in a remembrance of his sins; he is grieved 
smaller degree. The death of a parent at the consciousness of his fallibility 
afflicts; the misfortunes of our family and proneness to error; he is sorry for 
and friends distress; crosses in trade the faults which he has committed, 
and domestic inconveniences trouble. Affliction is allayed: grief subsides: 
In the season of affliction prayer affords sorrow is soothed, 
the best consolation and surest sup- AFFLUENCE. See Riches. 
port. The assistance and sympathy AFFORD, Yield, Peoduce. Afford, 
of friends serve to relieve distress. We Anglo-Saxon geforthian (o being a cor- 
may often help ourselves out of our ruption of ge, pronotmced ye, a verbal 
troubles, and remove the evil by pa- prefix, added to/orih, the present Eng- 
tience and perseverance. Afflictions lish/oriA),meanttocausetocomeforth, 
may be turned to benefits if they lead to promote, etc. Yield, German geUen, 
a man to turn inwardly into mmself in Anglo-Saxon gUdan, gieldan, means 
and examine the state of his heart to give the value of something. Pro- 
and conscience in the sight of his duce, in Latin produce, compounded of 
Maker. The distresses of human life pro, forth, and ducere, to bring, signifies 
often serve only to enhance the value to bring out or into existence, 
of our pleasures when we regain them. With afford is associated the idea of 
Among the troubles with which we are communicating a part or property of 
daily assailed, many of them are too some substance to a person, by way of 
trifling for us to be trovbled by them, supply to his wants: meat affords 
Affliction, Gri^, Sorrow.—Affliction nourishment to those who make use 
(see Afflict)^ Grief, Old French gri^, of it; the sun affords light and heat to 
comes from Latin gramis, heavy, bur- all hvir^ creatures, 
densome, sad. Sorrow, in German To yield is the natural operation of 
sorge, etc., originally signified care, as any substance to give up or impart the 
weU as sorrow. parts or properties inherent in it; it is 

AH these words mark a state of suf- the natural surrender which an object 
fering which differs either in the degree makes of itself: trees yield fruit; the 
or the cause, or in both. Affliction is seed yields grain; some sorts of grain 
much stronger than grief; it lies deeper do not yield much in particito soils, 
in the soul, and arises from a more and in an extended application trees 

S owerful cause; the loss of what is most may be said to yield a shade. 

ear, the continued sickness of our P?’odwca conveys the idea of one thing 

friends, or a reverse of fortune, will all causing another to exist, or to spring 
cause affliction; the misfortimes of out of it; it is a species of creation, the 
others, the failure of our favorite formation of a new substance: the 
schemes, the troubles of our country, earth produces a variety of fruits; con- 
will occasion us grief. Sorrow is less fined air will produce an e^losion. 
than grief; it arises from the untoward In the moral application they ' are 
circumstances which pei^petually arise similarly distinguished: nothing affords 
in life. A disappointment, the loss of a so great a scope for ridicule as the fol- 
game, our own mistake, or the negli- lies of fashion; nothmg yields so much 
gence of others causes sorrow. AffliO' satisfaction as religion; nothing pro- 
tum lies too deep to be vehement; it duces so much mischief as the vice of 
discovers itself by no strildng marks in drunkeimess. 
the exterior; it is lasting, and does not See also Give. 
cease when the external causes cease Afford, Spare.—Afford (see above) 
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Sparej in German $paren, Latin parco, are applied onlsr physically and per- 
signifies laying aside for some partic- sonally; timid is mostly used in a 
ular use. moral sense. It is the character of 

The idea of deducting from one's the fearful or timorous person to be 
property with convenience is common afraid of what he imagines would hurt 
to these terms; but ajford respects sole- mmsclf; it is not necessary for the 
ly expenses which are no more than prospect of danger to exist in order 
commensurate with our income; spare to awaken fear in such a dispoation; 
is said of things in general, which we it is the characteristic of the timid per- 
ma3r part with without any sensible son to be afraid of offending or meet- 
diminution of our comfort. There are ing with something painful from others; 
few so destitute that they cannot ajhrd a person of such a disposition is pre- 
something for the relief of others who vented from following the dictates of 
are more destitute. He who has two his own mind. Between fearful and 
things of a kind may easily spare one. timorous there is little ^stinction, 
AFFRAY. See Quarrel. either in sense or application, except 

AFFRONT, Insult, Outrage. A/- that we say fearful of a thing, not 
front, in French affronts, from the Latm timorous of a thing, 
ad and/rems, the forehead, signifies fly- AFTER, Behind. A/ifer respects 
ing in the face of a person. Insult, m order; behind respects position. One 
French insuUe. comes from the Latin runs after a person, or stands behind his 
insuMo, meaning literally “to jump cha^. After is used either figuratively 
on.” The former of these actions or literally; is used only literally, 

marks defiance, the latter scorn and Men hunt after amusements; misfort- 
triumph. Outrage is compounded of unes come after one another; a garden 
the French adverb outre and the sutfix lies behind a house; a thing is concealed 
rage, and signifies to go beyond bounds, behind a bush. 

An affront is a mark of reproach AGE. See Generation; Time, 
shown in the jiresence of others; it AGED. See Elderly; Gloahtno, 

piques and mortifies: an irmdt is an at- AGENCY. See Act. 

tack made with insolence; it irritates AGENT. See Actor; Factor. 
and provokes: an outrage combines all AGGRAVATE, Irritate, Provoke, 
that is offensive; it wounds and injures. Exasperate, Tantalize. Aggravate, 
An intentional breach of politeness is an in Latin aggravatus, participle of ^ 
affront; if coupled with any external gravo, compounded of the intensive 
indication of hostility, it is an insidt; syllable ad and gravo, make heavy, sig- 
if it break forth into personal violence, nmes to make very heavy. Irritate, 
it is an outrage. Captious people con- in Latin irritatus, participle of irrito, 
strue every innocent freedom into an snarl, is a word of uncertain origin. 
affront. When people are in a state of It may be a frequentative of irrire, to 
animosity they seek opportunities of snarl like a dog, which is possibly an 
offering one another insults. Intoxica- imitative word. Provoke, in French 
tion or violent passion impels men to provoguer, Latin provoco, compounded 
the commission of outrages. of pro, forth, and voco, call, signifies 

See also Offence. to challenge or defy. Exasperate, 

AFRAID, Fearful, I’lMOROUs, Tim- Latin exasperatus, participle of exas^ 
ID. Afraid is changed from afeard, pero, is compounded of the intensive 
signifying in a state of fear. Fearful, as syllable ex and asper, rough, signifying 
the words of which it is compounded to make things exceedingly rough, 
imply, signifies full of fear. Timorous TanMize, in Ixench tanMiser, Greek 
and timid come from the Latin ravrakiKw, comes from Tantalus, a 

fearful, timor, fear, and timere, to fear, king of Phrygia, who, having offended 
The first of these epithets denotes a the gods, was destined, by way of 
temporary state, the last three a habit punishment, to stand up to ms cbm in 
of the mind, .^raid may be used water, with a tree of fair fruit hfl.ng mg 
either in a physi^ or moral applicar over his head, both of which, as he 
tion, either as it relates to ourselves attempted to allay his hunger and 
only or to others; fearful and timorous thirst, fled from bis touch. 
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All these words, except the first, refer he does. Were there no aggressors, 
to the feelings of the mind, and in fa- there would be no disputes; were there 
miliar discourse that also bears the no assailants, those disputes would not 
same signification, but otherwise re- be serious. An aggressor may be an 
spects the outward circumstances. The assatlant, or an assailant may be an 
crime of robbery is aggravated by any aggressor, but they are as frequently 
circumstances of cruelty; whatever distinct, 
comes across the feelings irritates; AGILE. See Active, 
whatever awakens ^ger provokes; AGITATION, Trepidation, Trb* 
whatever heightens this anger extraor- mor, Emotion. Agitation, in Latin agi-* 
dinarily exasperates; whatever raises tatio, from a^to, a frequentative of 
hopes in order to frustrate them tan- ago, act, signifies the state of being 
talizes. An appearance of unconcern agitated or put into action. Trepida-- 
for the offence and its consequences tion, in Latin trepidaHo, from trepidare, 
aggravates the guilt of the offender; to tremble, signifies the condition or 
a grating, harsh sound irritates, if long trembling in all one's limbs from head 
continued and often repeated; angry to foot. Tremor, from the Latin 
words provoke, particularly when spok- tremor, signifies originally the same 
en with an air of defiance: when to state of trembling. Emotion, in Latin 
this are added bitter taunts and multi- emoHo, from emotus, participle of 
plied provocations, they exasperate; the emoveo, compounded of e, out of, and 
weather, by its frequent changes, tan- movere, to move, signifies the state of 
talizes those who depend upon it for being moved out of rest or put in 
amusement. Wicked people aggravate motion. 

their transgression by violence; sus- Agitation is a violent action back- 
ceptible and nervous people are most ward and forward and in different ways, 
easily irritated; proud people are quick- It may be applied either to the body 
ly provoked; hot and fiery people ^e or the mindj the body may be agitated 
soonest acasperated; those who wish or thrown into violent and irregular 
for much, and wish for it eagerly, are motion, either by external action upon 
oftenest tantalized, it, or by the operations of grief, terror. 

See also Heighten. or any other passion; the mind is 

AGGRESSOR, Assailant. Aggres- agilated when the thoughts or the feel- 
ser, from the Latin aggressus, participle ings are put into any violent or irregu- 
of aggredior, compounded of ag or ad lar motion. Trepidation, like the for- 
and gradi, to step, signifies one step- mer, is an irregular motion of the body, 
ping up to, falling upon, or attacking, but differs both in the manner and 
Assailant comes from assail, in French cause of the motion; trepidation is the 
assaUlir, compounded of dd and the hurried trembling motion of the limbs 
Latin salio, to leap upon, and signifies in performing their functions, whence 
one leaping upon or attacking any one we speak of doing a thing with trepida- 
v^emently. Compare the origin of tion, or that there is a trepidation in a 
insult, , person's manner: in all cases it arises 

The characteristic idea of aggression from a sentiment of fe^ or alarm, 
is that of one person going up to an- Agitation and trepidation may be 
other in a hostile manner, and by a both applied to bodies of men as well 
natural extension of the sense com- as individuals, with a similar distinc- 
mencing an attack: the characteristic tion. 

idea of assaUing is that of one com- Tremor is a trembling motion of the 
mitting an act of violence upon an- body, differing from the two former 
other. An aggressor offers to do some either in the force or the causes of the 
injury either by word or deed; an action: it is not violet nor conj^ed to 
assoMant actually commits some vio- any particular part, like trepidation, 
lence: the former commences a dispute; and may, like agitation, arise either 
the latter carries it on with a vehement from physical or mental causes. There 
and direct attadk. An aggressor is may be a treimr in the whole body, or 
blamable for giving rise to quarrels: a tremor in the voice, and the like, 
an assailant is culpsnle for the mischief Emotion refers solely to the move- 
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ments of the mind, and is therefore to an act of good nature or weakness; 
be compared only with agitation, one refuses that to which one does not 
Enwtion is the movement of a single consentj or with which one does not 
feeling, varying with the object that comply; to acquiesce is quietly to ad- 
awakens it; there may be emotions mit; it is a passive act, dictated by 
of pleasure as well as of pain; agitation prudence or duty; one opposes that 
may be the movement of one or many m which one docs not acquiesce. 
feelings, but those always of the pain- To agree is to be of the same mind in 
ful kind. Emotions may be strong, matters of opinion or feeling; it is well 
but not violent: agitaUon will always for those who act together to bo able 
be more or less violent. to agree. 

AGONY. See Distress; Pain. The term agree is, however, common- 
AGREE, Accede, Consent, Com- ly used in regai-d to acting, as well as 
PLY, Acquiesce. Agrees from the thinking, in the ordinary transactions 
Old French phrase d gre^ at pleasure, of hfe. 

from T .q,tin gratia^ signifies to be in a To accede and the other terms are 
pleasant relation to another, to like with very few exceptions employed in 
.something. Accede, in Latin accedo, practical matters, but sometimes other- 
ac or ad and cede, go or come, signifies wise; to accede is mostly said in regard 
to come toward another. Consent, to that wluch is in a special manner 
from consentio, or con, cum, with, to- proposed, if not recommended; as a 
gether, and s&niio, think or feel, signi- private individual accedes to a proposi- 
fies to tkink or feel in unison. Comr tion; a plenipotentiary accedes to a 
ply, in French complaire, Latin compleo treaty. 

(for derivation see Compliment), signi- To consent, as far as it is a universal 
fies to fulfil all expectations, to satisfy act, is applied to moral objects; as cus- 
the demands of another. Acguiescej in toms are introduced by the consent of 
Latin acquiesco, or ac, ad, to or with, the commumty; but as the act of one 
and quiesco, be quiet, signifies rest con- or more individuals, it is applied to 
tent^ with. such practical matters as interest the 

M of these terms denote the falling parties for themselves or others; the 
in of any one or more persons in any parliament conserUs to the measures of 
matter that comes before their notice, i'he mimst:^; a parent consents to the 
Agree expresses this general idea with- marriage oi a child* Equals consent to 
out any qualifications; all the other that in which they have a common in- 
terms esnpress different modes of agree- terest. , 

ing. All may agree in the same thing, Complying is used m the sense of 
or one may agree to that which is pro- yielding to the requests, demands, or 
posed; acceding, complying, and cso- wish^ of another for the sake of con- 
quiescing axe the acts of persons in- forimty, and sometimes in the general 
mvidually; consenting is properly the sense of yielding to the wishes of the 
act of numbers, but it is also the act commumty. 

of individuals; one accedes to, complies . To acQ'W'icscc is applied in the sense of 
with, or acquiesces in a thing. Agree- yielding or agreeing to that which is 
ing is often a casual act not brought decided upon by others. In this sense 
about by the parties themselves; the we ac^iesce in the dispensations of 
other terms denote positive acts, vary- Providence. 

ing in the motives and circumstances. Agree, Accord, Suit.—Agree is here 
We accede by becoming a party to a used in appheation to things only, 
thmg: those who accede are on equal Accord, in French accord, from the 
terms; one objects to that to which Latin cors, cordis, heart, signifies liter- 
one does not accede; we consent to a ally “heart to heart,in heai-ty agree- 
thing by authorizing it, we comply with ment. Suit, from the Latin seciUus, 
a thing by allowing it; those who con- participle oi sequor, follow, signifies to 
sent or com^^ly are not on equal terms be in a line, in the order a thmg ought 
with those in whose favor the consent to be. 

is given or compliance made; consent- An agreement between two things te¬ 
rn^ is an act of authority, complying quires an entire sameness; an accord- 
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ance supposes a considerable resem¬ 
blance; a suitableness implies an apti¬ 
tude to coalesce. Opinions agree, feel¬ 
ings accord, and tempers suit. Two 
statements agree which are in all re¬ 
spects alike; that accords with our 
feelings which produces pleasurable 
sensations; that suits our taste which 
we wish to adopt, or, in adopting, gives 
us pleasure. Where there is no agree- 
ment in the essentials of any two ac¬ 
counts, their authenticity may be 
greatly questioned: if a representation 
of anything accords with what has been 
stated from other quarters^ it serves 
to corroborate it: it is advisable that 
the ages and stations as well as tem¬ 
pers of the parties should be suitable 
who look forward for happiness in a 
matrimonial connection. 

Agree, Coincide, Concur.—Agree is 
here taken in its application to both 
persons and things. It is as before 
the general term. Coincide, from the 
Latin con, together, and inddo, fall, 
means literally '‘to fall in with.” 
Concur, from con, together, and curro, 
run, implying a running in the same 
course, an acting together on the same 
principles, or modes of agreeing. 

In respect to persons, they agree 
either in their general or particular 
opinions; they coincide and concur only 
in particular opinions. A person coin¬ 
cides in opinion with another in regard 
to speculative matters, but concurs with 
another in regard to practical matters; 
to coincide is only to meet at the same 
point, but to concur is to go together 
in the same road or in the same course 
of conduct. 

In respect to things, they agree in 
one, many, or every point, as the ac¬ 
counts of different persons, times, 
modes, and circumstances agree; things 
coincide or meet at one point, as where 
two circumstances fall out at the same 
time; this is a coincidence; things con¬ 
cur if they have the same tendency or 
lead to the same point; several cir¬ 
cumstances must sometimes concur to 
bring about any particular event. The 
coincidence is mostly accidental, the 
concurrence depends upon the nature of 
things. 

See also TauciT. 

AGREEABLE, FUBiASArn?, Flbas- 
INO. The first two of these epithets 


approach so near in sense and applica¬ 
tion that they can with propriety be 
used indifferently, the one for the other; 
yet there is an occasional difference 
which may be clearly defined. The 
agreeable is that which agrees with or 
suits the character, temper, and feelings 
of a person; the ‘pleasard that which 
pleases; the pleasing that which is 
adapted to please. Agreeable expresses 
a feeling less vivid than pleasant; peo¬ 
ple of the soberest and gravest char¬ 
acter may talk of passing agreeable 
hours, or enjoying agreeable society, if 
those hours were passed agreeably to 
their turn of mind, or that society 
suited their taste; but the young and 
the gay will prefer pleasant society, 
where vivacity and mirth prevail, suit¬ 
able to the tone of their spirits. A 
man is agreeable who by a soft and easy 
address contributes to the amusement 
of others; a man is pleasant who to 
this softness adds aff^ility and com¬ 
municativeness. Pleasing marks a 
sentiment less vivid and distinctive 
than either. A pleasing voice has some¬ 
thing in it which we like; an agreeable 
voice strikes with positive pleasure 
upon the ear. A pleasing countenance 
denotes tranquillity and contentment; 
it satisfies us when we view it: a pleas¬ 
ant countenance bespeaks happiness; it 
gratifies the beholder, and invites mm 
to look upon it. 

See also Conformable. 

AGREEMENT, Contract, Cove¬ 
nants Compact, Bargain. Agreement 
signifies what is agreed to. Contract, 
in French contrat, from the Latin conr 
tractus, participle of contraho, draw 
close together or bind, signifies the 
thing thus contracted or bound. 
Covenant, in Old French covenant, from 
the present participle of convenio, meet 
together, signifies the point at which 
several meet, that is, the thing agreed 
upon by many. Compact, in Latin 
compactus, participle of compingo, bind 
close, simnes the thing to which peo¬ 
ple bind themselves close. Bargain 
comes from Late Latin barcaniare, to 
change about. Its remote origin is 
unknown. 

An agreement is general, and app)lies 
to transactions of every description, 
but particularly such as are made be¬ 
tween smgle individuals, in cases where 
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the other terms are not so applicable; 
a contract is a binding agreemerd be¬ 
tween individuals; a simple agreement 
may be verbal, but a contract must be 
written and legally executed: covenantj 
in the technical sense, is an agreement 
by deed, but in the general sense a 
solemn agreement; a compact is an 
agreemerd among numbers; a covenant 
may be a national and public trans¬ 
action; a compact respects individuals 
as members of a community, or com¬ 
munities with each other who are com¬ 
pacted together; a bargain^ in its proper 
sense, is an agreement solely in matters 
of trade, but applies Amatively in the 
same sense to other objects. The sim¬ 
ple consent of parties constitutes an 
agreement; certain solemnities are nec¬ 
essary to make a coniract or covenant 
yalidj a tacit sense of mutual obliga¬ 
tion m all the parties gives virtue to 
a compact; an assent to stipulated 
terms of sale may form a bargain. 

Friends make an agreement to meet 
at a certain time; two tradesmen enter 
into a contract to carry on a joint trade; 
and if it be under hand and seal, the 
stipulations therein contained are tech¬ 
nically called covenants; in the Society 
of Freemasons, every individual is 
bound to secrecy by a solemn compact; 
the trading part of the community are 
continually striking bargains. 

AGRICULTURIST. SeePARMEB. 

AID. See Help; Uphold. 

AIDING. See Atjxiliaby. 

AIM, Objeot, End, View. Aim is 
mostly derived from the Latin mtimare^ 
to put a value on, signifying the thing 
valued, consequently the particular 
point to which one's ^orts are directed, 
which is held always in view, and to 
the attainment, of which everything is 
made to bend. Objed^ from the Latin 
objectus, participle of ob axidjacio^ throw 
in the way, is more vague; it signifies 
the thing that lies before us; we pur¬ 
sue it by tai^g the necessary means to 
obtain it; it becomes the fruit of our 
labor. End, Anglo-Saxon ende, a Teu¬ 
tonic word meaning termination, is 
still more general, signifying the thing 
that ends one's wishes and endeavors; 
it is the result not only of action, but 
of combined action; it is the consum¬ 
mation of a scheme; we must take the 
proper measures to arrive at it. 


The aim is that which the person has 
in his own naand: it depends upon the 
character of the individual whether it 
be good or bad, attainable or otherwise; 
the object lies in the thing; it is a mat¬ 
ter of choice, it depends upon accident 
as weU as design, whether it bo worthy 
or unworthy; the end is that wliich 
follows or terminates any course or pro¬ 
ceeding; it depends upon the means 
taken whether the end is arrived at 
or not. It is the aim of the Christian 
to live peaceably; it is a mark of dul- 
ness or folly to act without an object; 
it is sophistry to suppose that the end 
will justify the means. 

Aim and view, from video, to see or 
look at, are both acts of the mind, but 
the aim is that which the mind particu¬ 
larly sets before itself as a thing to be 
obtained; the view is, generally speak¬ 
ing, whatever the mind sets before it¬ 
self, whether by way of opinion or 
motive: a person's views may be in¬ 
terested or disinterested, correct or 
false. The aim is practical in its opera¬ 
tions; the view is a matter rather of 
contemplation than of practice. 

See also Endeavor; Tendency; 
Tenor. 

Aim, Point, Level. — Aim, signifying 
to take aim, is to direct one's aim tow¬ 
ard a point. Poini, Latin punctum, 
from pungere, to prick (compare punr 
signifies to direct the sharp end 
or point of an implement toward some- 
ttog. Level comes from Old French 
Iwel, from Latin libella, a diminutive 
of libra, a balance, and signified an in- 
strum^t for determining that a thing 
is horizontal. Level, from the adjec¬ 
tive level, signifies to put one thing on 
a level or in a line with another. 

Aim expresses more than the other 
two words, inasmuch as it denotes a di¬ 
rection toward some minute point in 
an object, and the others imply direc¬ 
tion toward the whole objects them¬ 
selves. We aim at a bird; we point 
a cannon against a wall; we level a 
cannon at a wall. Pointing is of course 
used with most propriety in reference 
to instruments that have points; it is 
likewise a less decisive action than 
either aiming or leveling. A stick or 
a finger may be pointed at a person, 
merely out of derision; but a blow 
is leveled or aivwd with an express 
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intent of committing an act of vio¬ 
lence. 

The same analog is kept up in their 
figurative application. The shafts of 
ridicule are but too often aimed with 
little effect against the follies of fashion: 
remarks which seem merely to point at 
others, without being expressly ad¬ 
dressed to them, have always a bad 
tendency; it has hitherto been the fate 
of infidels to level their battery of sneers, 
declamation, and sophistry against the 
Christian religion, only to strengthen 
the conviction of its sublime truths in 
the minds of mankind at large. 

Ai?n, Aspire.—Aim includes efforts 
as well as views, in obtaining an ob¬ 
ject. Aspire^ from as or od, to or after, 
and spiro, breathe, comprehends views, 
wishes, and hopes to obtain an object. 

We aim at a certain proposed point 
by endeavoring to gain it; we aepdre 
after that which we think ourselves en¬ 
titled to, and flatter ourselves with 
gaining. Many men aim at riches and 
honor: it is the lot of but few to aspire 
to a throne. We aim at what is attain¬ 
able by ordinary efforts; we aspire 
after what is great and unusual, and 
often improper. 

AIR, Manner. Air, Latin oer, 
Greek AfiP) signifies the atmosphere; 
and thence, figuratively, the envelop¬ 
ing atmospnere of a personality created 
by appearance, manner, etc. Manner, 
Old French maniere. allied to the verb 
manier, to handle, from Latin manus, 
hand, signifies the way of handling 
something, hence a way of doing. 

Air lies in the whole person; manner 
is confined to the action or the move¬ 
ment of a single hmb. A man has the 
air of a common person; it discovers it¬ 
self in all his manners. An air strikes 
at the first glance, whether the person 
be in motion or at rest; the rnanner can 
only be seen when the person is in ac¬ 
tion; it develops itself on closer ob¬ 
servation. Some people have an air 
about them which displeases; but their 
manners afterward win upon those who 
have a further intercourse with them. 
An air is indicative of a state of mind; 
it may result either from a natural or 
habitual mode of thinking: a manner is 
indicative of the education; it is pro¬ 
duced by external circumstances. An 
air is noble or simple, it marks an ele¬ 


vation or simplicity of character: a 
manner is rude, rustic, or awkward, for 
want of culture, good society, and good 
example. We assume an air, and 
affect a manner. 

See also Appearance. 

Afr, Mien, Look.—Air (see above). 
Mien is a word of unknown origin, pos¬ 
sibly Celtic, adopted into Enghsh from 
the French. Look signifies properly 
a mode of looking or appearing (for 
derivation see Look). 

The exterior of a person is compre¬ 
hended in the sense of aU these words. 
Air depends not only on the counte¬ 
nance, but the stature, carriage, and ac¬ 
tion : mien respects the whole outward 
appearance, not excepting the dress: 
look depends altogether on the face and 
its changes. Air marks any settled 
state of the mind: mien denotes any 
state of the outward circumstances: 
look any individual movement of the 
mind. We may judge by a person’s 
atr that he has a confident and fear¬ 
less mind; we may judge by his sorrow¬ 
ful mien that he has substantial cause 
for sorrow; and by sorrowful looks that 
ho has some pptial or temporary cause 
for sorrow. We talk of doing anything 
with a particular air; of having a 
mien; of giving a look. An innocent 
man will answer his accusers with an 
air of composure; a person’s whole 
mien sometimes bespeaks his wretched 
condition; a look is sometimes given 
to one who acts in concert by way of 
intimation. 

AIRCRAFT, Aeroplane, Balloon, 
Biplane, Dirigible, Flying-machine, 
Gyroplane, Helicopter, Hybro- 
PLANE, Monoplane, Multiplane, Ort- 
NITHOPTER, TaUBE, TrIPLANE, ZEm 
PELIN. 

Aircraft is a compound of French 
air, Greek dfip, from a root signifying 
to blow, meaning the lower atmosphere, 
and craft, a nautical term for vessel. 

The European war which began in 
1914 gave a new impetus to the design¬ 
ing and construction of aircraft as an 
offensive weapon. From the mechan¬ 
ism originally built for pleasure or sci¬ 
entific research there was speedily de¬ 
veloped a variety of apparatus that in 
operation startled and shocked the 
world, especially those aeroplanes and 
the Zeppelins that were constructed to 
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drop bombs on an enemy’s territory 
and to cajTV rifled cannon with which 
to fight similar hostile craft. 

An aeroplane is a heavier-than-air 
flying-machine with one or more pl^es 
or sustaining suzfaces; a balloon is a 
lighter - than - air construction, elon¬ 
gated or spherical in shape, made of 
silk or other fabric, and inflated with 
gas; a biplane is an aeroplane with two 
sustaining surfaces; a dirigible is a 
balloon made to travel in any direction 
by means of a propeller operated by a 
motor; a fiying-machine is the com¬ 
mon but indefinite name of any form 
of aircraft; a gyroplane is a machine 
combining the features of an aero¬ 
plane and a helicopter; a helicopter is a 
machine that derives its ascending 
power from a fan wheel; a hydroplane 
is an aeroplane with a body that 
enables it to alight on or rise from a 
water surface; a monoplane is a ma¬ 
chine with a single sustaining surface; 
a multiplane is a machine with two or 
more ,sust a i n ing surfaces; an orm^ 
thopter is a machine with movable or 
flapping planes; a Tavbe is a German 
bomb-dropping aeroplane; a iri^lane 
is an aeroplane with three sustaining 
surfaces; a Zeppelin is a German 
dirigible and passenger-carrying ap¬ 
paratus constructed on the balloon 
principle, and used in the European 
war as a raiding bomb-dropper. 

ALACRITY. See Alertness. 

ALARM, Terror, Fright, Con¬ 
sternation. Alarm is probably de¬ 
rived through French from the Italian 
alV arme^to arms, Latin ad iUa armaf 
or Low Latin ad illas armas, to the 
arms. Terror, in Latin terror, comes 
from terreo, to cause to tremble. Fright, 
Anglo-Saxon fyrhto, allied to German 
fUrcddm, is a widely distributed Ger¬ 
manic word from a root signifying/car. 
ConstemaMon, in Latin, constematus, 
from constemo, strew, scatter on the 
^ound. expresses the mixed emo¬ 
tion or terror and amazement which 
confounds. 

Alarm springs from any sudden sig¬ 
nal that announces the approach of 
danger. Terror springs from any event 
or phenomenon that may serve as a 
prognostic of some catastrophe. It 
supposes a less distinct view of danger 
than alarm, and affords room to the 


imagination, which commonly magni¬ 
fies objects. Alarm therefore makes us 
run to our defence, and terror disarms 
us. Fright is a less vivid emotion than 
either, as it arises from the simple ap¬ 
pearance of danger. It is more per¬ 
sonal than either alarm or t&rror; for 
we may be alarmed or terrifwd for 
others, but we are mostly frightened 
for ourselves. Constemalion is stronger 
than either terror or affright; it springs 
from the view of some very serious evil, 
and commonly affects many. Alarm 
affects the feelings, terror the under¬ 
standing, and fright the senses; con- 
stemalion seizes the whole mind and 
benumbs the faculties. Cries alarm; 
horrid spectacles terrify; a tumult 
frightens; a sudden calamity fills with 
consternation. One is filled with alarm, 
seized with terror, overwhelmed with 
fright or constemalion. We are alarmed 
for what we apprehend; we are terrified 
by what we imagine; we are frightened 
by what we see; consternation may be 
produced by what we learn. 

ALERTNESS, Alacrity. Alertness, 
from ales, a wing, designates corporeal 
activity or readiness for action. Alao 
rUy, from acer^ sharoj^risk, designates 
mental activity. We proceed with 
alertness when the body is in its full 
vigor; we proceed with alacrity when 
the mind is in full pursuit of an object. 

ALIEN, See Stranger. 

ALIENATE. See Transfer; Wean. 

ALIENATION. See Abstraction. 

ALIKE. See Equal. 

ALL, Whole. AU is a Germanic 
word signifying eoerythirm. Whole, 
Anglo-Saxon hed, aJlied to German heil, 
and Greek koKoq, excellent, beautiful, 
and the English words hale, health, 
wholesome, etc., signified to be sound, 
well, without fault or blemish, hence 
complete, entire. 

All respects a number of individuals; 
whole respects a single body with its 
components: we have not all, if we 
have not the whole number; we have 
not the whole, if we have not all the 
parts of which it is composed. It is 
not within the limits of human car 
parity to take more than a partial sur¬ 
vey of all the interesting objects which 
the whole globe contains. When ap¬ 
plied to i^iritual objects in a general 
sense, all is preferred to whole; but 
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when the object is specific, whole is 
preferable: thus we §ay, all hope was 
lost; but, our whole hope rested in this. 

Ally Every, Each.—All is collective; 
every single or individual; each, dis¬ 
tributive. All and every are universal 
in their signification; each is restrictive: 
the former are used in speaking of great 
numbers; the latter is applicable to 
small numbers. All men are not bom 
with the same talent, either in degree 
or kind; but every man has a talent 
peculiar to himself; a parent divides 
his property among his children, and 
gives to each his due share. 

ALLAY, Soothe, Appease, Miti¬ 
gate, Assttagb. To allay, Middle 
Engh’sh aleggen, is properly no more 
than a French doublet of the word alle^ 
viate, derived from Latin ad and hvie, 
light; hence it means to lighten a bur¬ 
den. Soothe, from Anglo-Saxon eoth, 
true, which appears in the phrases ^^in 
800th,forsooth,^* etc., means to assent 
to something as being true, hence to 
humor. Appease, in French apaiser, 
is compounded of ad and pax, peace, 
sigi^ying to quiet. Mitigate, from 
mitis, meek, gentle, signifies to make 
gentle or easy to bear, Assmge, from 
Old French a (Latin ad) and swxvis, 
sweet, pleasant, cognate with the Eng¬ 
lish sweet (compare the adjective 
smve), means literally to sweeten. 

All these terms indicate a lessening 
of something painful. In a physical 
sense an irritating ppin is aliCayed; a 
wounded part is soothed by affording 
ease and comfort. Extreme heat or 
thirst is allayed; extreme hxmger is 
appeased; a punishment or sentence is 
mitigated. 

In a moral sense one allays what is 
fervid and vehement; one soothes what 
is distressed or irritated; one appe^^es 
what is tumultuous and boisterous; one 
mitigates the pains of others, or what is 
rigorous and severe; one assuages grief 
or afflictions. Nothing is so calculated 
to allay the fervor of a distempered 
imamation as prayer and religious 
meditation: religion has everything in 
it which can soothe a wounded con¬ 
science by presenting it with the hope 
of pardon, that can appease the angry 
passions by giving us a sense of our 
own sinfulness and need of God's 
uardon, and that can assuage the bit¬ 


terest griefs by affording us the bright¬ 
est prospects of future bliss. 

See also Quell. 

ALLEGE. See Adduce. 

ALLEGORY. See Figure; Par¬ 
able. 

ALLEVIATE, Relieve. For the 
derivation. of alleviate see Allay. 
Relieve, from the Latin relevo, is com¬ 
pounded of re and leoo, lift up, signi¬ 
fying to take away or remove. 

A pain is alleviated by making it less 
burdensome; a necessity is relieved by 
supplying what is wanted. Alleviate 
respects our internal feelings only; 
relieve, our external circumstances. 
That alleviates which affords ease and 
comfort; that relieves which removes 
the pain. It is no alleviation of sorrow 
to a feeling mind to reflect that others 
undergo the same suffering; a change 
of position is a considerable relief to 
an invalid, wearied with confinement. 
Condolence and sympathy tend greatly 
to alleviate the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures: it is an essential part of the 
Christian's duty to relieve the wants 
of his indigent neighbor. 

See also Abate. 

ALLIANCE, League, Confeder¬ 
acy. Alliance, in French alliance, from 
the Latin alligo, to tie to (compare 
ligament), signifies the state of being 
tied. League, in French li^, comes 
from the same verb, ligo, bind. Conn 
federacy or confederation, in Latin conn 
federoMo, from cm esidfoBdus, an agree¬ 
ment, signifies a joining together imder 
a certain pledge. 

All these terms agree in expressing 
the union between two or more persons 
or bodies, but they differ in the nature 
of the union and the motive for enter¬ 
ing into it. Alliance is the most gen¬ 
eral term, the other two are rather 
particular terms; an alliance may be 
entered into either on public groimds 
as between states, or on private grounds 
as between families or individuals; a 
league or confederacy is entered into 
upon public founds or for common in¬ 
terests, as aleague between nations or 
states, and a* confederacy between 
smaller powers or between individuals. 
Alliances ^ are formed for the mutual 
conveniences of parties, as between 
states to promote commerce; leagues 
and cmfedhrades are entered into most' 
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iy for purposes of self-defence or com- The idea of setting apart or selecting 
mon safety against the attacks of a is common to these terms ^ but is 
common enemy; but a leagite is mostly used only for things^ appoint and destine 
a solenm act between two or more for persons or things. ^ A space of 
states and for general purposes of ground is dUoUed for cultivation, a per- 
safety; and m^, therefore, be both son is appomted as steward or governor; 
defensive and offensive; a confederacy a youth is destined for a particidar pro- 
is mostly the temporary act of several fession, AUotwenis and appoifUw^nts 
uniting m a season of actual danger to are made for immediate purposes, des- 
resist a common adversary. tinations for a future purpose; time may 

AUiance, as regards persons, is always be either allottedf appointed^ or destined; 
taken in a good sense, and as between but odlot respects inde:^te portions of 
families or individuals is mostly time, as to oXlot a portion of one's time 
matrimonial. League and confederacy to religious meditations; appoint re- 
are frequently taken in a bad sense; spects any particutoly defined portion 
we may speak of a wicked league or of time, as to appoint an hour of meet- 
an unnatural league between persons of ing; destine implies a future time pu2> 
opposite characters for their own pri- posely fixed, as the destined hour 
vate purposes, or a league between arrived. A space may be allotted^ be- 
beasts for savage purposes; there may cause space may be divided into por- 
be a cmfederacy between persons to tions; a particular place is appointed 
resist a lawful demand or to forward for a particular immediate object, or 
any evil design. it is destined by some previous deter- 

Alliance, Affinity, — Alliance (see mination; as a person appoints the 
above). Affinity, in Latin affinitas, place where a house shall be built; he 
from od and finis^ a border, signifies destines a house for a particular pur- 
a contiguity of borders. pose. 

An alliance is a union artificially See also Distribxttb. 
formed between persons; an affinity is ALLOW, Geant, Bestow. Allow 
a relation which flows from that act (see Abate; Admit). Grants Old 
as far as the alliance is matrimonial; French graunter or creanter, to assure, 
the affinity is properly that which re- from Latin stem credent, from credere^ 
suits from it; when an alliance is formed to trust, is allied on the one hand to the 
between persons of different sexes, this word guarantee, on the other to such 
necessarily creates an affinity between words as credible, credulous, credence, 
the relatives of the two parties. etc. Bestow is compoimded of the pre- 

As respects things, alliance is used fix he and the Anglo-Saxon stow, a 
figuratively in the same sense to de- place, from the root sta, whence stand 
note their union by an artificial tie; as is also derived, and which is closely 
an alliance between church and state; allied to the English verb stow. Hence 
affinity in this case implies a relation to bestow signifies to dispose according 
between things by reason of their to one's wishes and convenience, 
agreement or resemblance to each That is allowed which may be ex- 
other; as an affinUy of sounds or an pected, if not directly reauired; that 
affinity of languages. is granted which is desired, if not di- 

ALL-KNOWING. See Omisuscient. rectly asked for; that is which 

ALLOT, Appoint, Destine. AUot is wanted as a matter of necessity, 
is a hybrid word compounded of the What is allowed is a gift sometimes 
Latin ad and the English word lot, stipulated as to time and quantity, 
a portion. Appoint, m French ap- but frequently depends upon the will 
pointer, from ad and pungo, participle of the giver; what is granted is some- 
punctus, signifies to point out or set out times perfectly gratuitous on the part 
m a particular manner for a particular of the giver, but, when granted, jb not 
purpose. Destine, in French destiner, always to be taken back; what is be- 
Latin destino, compounded of de and stowed is occasional, altogether depend- 
a verb from the root sta, to stand, sig- ing on circumstances and disposition 
nifies to place apart for a particular of both giver and receiver. • Many of 
object. the poor are allowed a small sum weekly 
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from the parish. It is as improper to 
gravjt a person more than he asks, as 
it is to ask a person for more than he 
can gravil. Alms are very ill bestowed 
which only serve to encourage beggary 
and idleness. A grard comprehends in 
it something more important than an 
allowance, and passes between persons 
in a higher station; what is bestowed 
is of less value than either. A father 
allows his son a yearly sum for his 
casual expanses, or a master allows his 
servant a maintenance; kings grant 
pensions to their officers; governments 
grant subsidies to one another; relief 
IS bistowed on the indigent. 

In a figurative application, things are 
allowed either out of courtesy or com¬ 
plaisance; they are granted by way of 
favor or indulgence; they are bestowed 
either from necessity or urgent reasons: 
merit is allowed; a request is granted; 
attention or applause is bestowed. 

See also Admit; Consent. 

Allowance, Stipend, Salary, Wages, 
Eire, Pay. —^All these terms denote a 
stated sum paid according to certain 
stipulations. Allowance, from allow 
(gee AdmitL signifies the thing allowed. 
Stipend, in iMmstipendium, from slips, 
a piece of money, signifies money paid. 
Salary, in French salaire, Latin solari¬ 
um, comes from sal, salt, and meant 
salt-money, money for salt. (Com¬ 
pare the word fin-money for a similar 
method of designation.) Wayes, Old 
French gage, Low Latin vadium, sig- 
liifies something paid for labor. Hire 
expresses the sum for which one is 
hired, and pay the sum that is to be 
paid. 

An allowance is gratuitous; it ceases 
at the pleasure of the donor; all the 
rest are the requital for some supposed 
service; they cease with the engage¬ 
ment made between the parties. A 
stipend is more fixed and permanent 
than a salary; and that than wages, 
hire, or pay; a stipend depends upon 
the fulfilling of an engagement, rather 
than on the wiU of an individual; a 
salary is a matter of contract between 
the giver and receiver, and may be 
increased or diminished at will. An 
allowance may be given in any form, 
or at any stated times; a stipend and 
salmy are paid yearly, or at even por¬ 
tions of a year; wages, hire, and pay 


are estimated by days, weeks, or 
months, as well as years. An (uUm- 
ance may be made by, with, and to 
persons of all ranks; a stipend and 
salary are assignable only to persons 
of respectability; wages are given to 
laborers, hire to servants, pay to soldiers 
or such as are employed under govern¬ 
ment. 

ALL-SEEING. See Omiotscient. 

ALLUDE, Refer, B^nt, Suggest. 
Allude, in Latin allvdo, is compoimded 
of ad and Ivdo, sport. It means to 
say anything in a cursory manner. 
Refer, in Latin refero, signifies to bring 
back—^that is, to bring back a person’s 
recollection to any subject by mention¬ 
ing it. Hint, a verb formed from the 
noun hint, which is a contraction of the 
participle of a verb hinten, hinted, is 
allied to the words hit, hurt, etc., and 
originally meant taken, touched. To 
hint is to touch upon something. Sug-^ 
gest, in Latin suggestus, participle of 
suggero, is compounded of sub and gero, 
bring under or near, and signifies to 
bring forward in an indirect or casual 
manner. 

To allvdo is not so direct as to refer, 
but it is more clear and positive than 
either hint or suggest. We dlude to a 
circumstance by introducing it into 
one’s discourse: we hint at a person’s 
I intentions by darkly insinuatmg what 
I may possibly happen; we suggest an 
I idea by some poetical expressions rela- 
i tive to it. There are frequent allusions 
in the Bible to the customs and man¬ 
ners of the East. It is necessary to 
refer to certain passages of a work when 
we do not expressly copy them. It is 
sometimes better to be entirely silent 
upon a subject than to hint at what 
cannot be fuUy explained. Manjr im¬ 
provements have owed their origin to 
some ideas casually suggested in the' 
course of conversation. 

Allude and refer are always said with 
regard to things that have positively 
happened, and mostly such as are in¬ 
different; hint and suggest have mostly 
a personal relation to things that are 
precarious. The whole drift of a dis- 
I course is sometimes unintelligible for 
want of knowing what is aUvded to; 
although many persons and incidents 
are referred to with their proper names 
and dates. It is the part of the slan- 
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derer to hini at thin^ discreditable to 
another when he does not dare to 



ALLURE, Tempt, Sbdtjce, Entice, 
Decoy. Allure, from the Old French 
d Jmrre, a word of possibly Germanic 
origin, signifying bait, meant to draw 
to a bait. T&mpt, in French tenter, 
Latin tento, a frequentative of the verb 
tendere, to stretch, meant to draw out 
one's will, hence to try the strength 
of, hence to test. Seduce, in French 
aSduire, Latin aeduco, is compoimded of 
ae, apart, and dvco, lead, signifying to 
lead any one aside. Entice comes from 
Old French entider, based on titio, a 
jfirebrand. Decoy, from de and Old 
French coij earlier coii, from Latin 
quietua, qmet, still, meant to render 
still or tame. (Compare the adjective 
coy.) But it is also influenced by 
provincial English coy, from Latin 
cavea (whence English cage), a trap 
for catching wild ducks. 

We are mured by the appearances of 
things; we are tempted by the words of 
p^ons as well as the appearances of 
things; we are enticed by persuasions; I 
we are aeduced or decoyed by the in-; 
fluence and false arts of others. To‘ 
aUure and tempt are used either in a 
good or bad sense: entice sometimes in 
an indifferent, but mostly in a bad 
sense; aeduce and decoy are always in a 
bad sense. The weather may alHure us 
out-of-doors: the love of pleasures may 
oLLure us into indulgences that after¬ 
ward cause repentance. We are some¬ 
times tempted upon very fair grounds 
to undertake what turns out unfortu¬ 
nately in the end: our passions are our 
bitterest enemies; the devil uses them 
as instruments to tempt us to sin. 
When the wicked entice us to do evil, 
we should turn a deaf ear to their flat¬ 
tering representations: those who know 
what is right, and are determined to 
practise it, will not suffer themselves 
to be enticed into any irregularitiee, 
Yoxmg men are frequently aeduced by 
the company they keep. Children are 
decoyed away by the evil-minded, who 
wish to get them into their possession. 
The country has its aUmementa for the 
contemplative mind; the metropolis 


is full of temptoMma. Those who have 
any evil project to execute will omit no 
enticement in order to aeduLce the young 
and inexperienced from their duty. 
The practice of decoying children or 
ignorant people into places of confine¬ 
ment was formerly more frequent than 
at present. 

Allure does not imply such a power¬ 
ful influence as tempt; what allures 
draws by gentle means; it lies in the 
nature of the thing that affects: what 
tempts acts by direct and continued 
efforts; it presents motives to the 
I mind in order to produce decision; it 
I tries the power of resistance. Entice 
supposes such a decisive influence on 
the mind as produces a determination 
to act; in which respect it differs from 
the two former terms. AUure and 
tempt produce actions on the mind, not 
necessarily followed by any result; for 
; we may be aUured or tempted to do a 
thing,' without necessaiily doing the 
I thing; but we cannot be enticed unless 
we are led to take some step. Seduce 
and decoy have reference to the out¬ 
ward action, as well as the inward 
movements of the mind which give 
rise to them; they indicate a drawing 
aside of the person as well as the mind; 
it is a misleading by false representa¬ 
tion. Prospects are dUvring, offers 
are tempting, words are enticing, charms 
are seductive. 

See also Attract; Twebdlb. 

ALL-WISE. See Omniscient. 

ALLY, CoNEBDEBATB. Although 
derived from the preceding terms (see 
Alliance), these are used only in 
part of their acceptations. An aJly is 
one who forms an alliance in the po¬ 
litical sense; a conjederate is one who 
forms confederacies in general, but 
more particularly when such cow- 
federadea are unauthorized. William 
Tell had some few particular friends 
who were his confederates; but we 
should use the word with more pro¬ 
priety in its worst sense, for an as¬ 
sociate in a rebellious faction, as in 
speaking of any bandit and his con- 
federates. 

ALMANAC. See Calendar. 

ALONE, Solitary, Lonely- Alone, 
in Middle English often written as two 
wor^ cd one, signifies altogether one, 
or single; that is, by one’s self. SoU-- 
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taryy in French solitaire^ Latin soli- 
tariiLSj from sohtSj alone, (signifies the 
quality of being alone. Lonely is a 
derivative of Zone, which is a contrac¬ 
tion of all one. Alone marks the state 
of a person; solitary the quality of a 
person or thing; lonely has more mel¬ 
ancholy connotations than solitary^ and 
may be used to indicate the state of 
mind of one dwelling alone. A person 
walks oZone, or takes a solitary walk in j 
a lonely place. Whoever likes to be 
much alone is of a solitary turn; wher¬ 
ever we can be most and oftenest alone, 
that is a solitary or lonely place; people 
who are forced to dwell alon2 may be 
often lonely. 

ALSO, Likewise, Too. Also, com¬ 
pounded of all and so, signifies literally 
all in the same manner. Likewise, 
compounded of like and wise, or man¬ 
ner, signifies in like manner. Too, a 
variation of the numeral two, signifies 
what may be added or joined to an¬ 
other thing from its similarity. 

These adverbial egressions obvious¬ 
ly convey the same idea of including or 
classing certain objects together upon 
a supposed ground of afl&mty. Also is 
a more general term, and has a more 
comprehensive meaning, as it implies 
a sameness in the whole; likewise is 
more specific and limited in its accepta¬ 
tion; too is still more limited than 
either, and refers only to a single ob¬ 
ject. ''He also was among the num¬ 
ber” may convey the idea of totality 
both as respects the person and the 
event; "he writes likewise a very fine 
hand,” conveys the idea of similai' 
perfection in his writing as in other 
qualifications; "he said so, Zoo,” sig- 
xiifies he said so in addition to the 
others; "he said it likewise,” would 
imply that he said the same thing or 
in the same manner. 

ALTER. See Change. 

ALTERCATION. See Dipper- 

ENOE. 

ALTERNATE. See Succbssivb. 

ALTISCOPE. See Periscope. 

ALWAYS, At all Times, Ever. 
Always, compounded of all and ways, 
is the same as, under all circumstances, 
through all the ways of life, that is, 
iminterruptedly. At all times means 
without distinction of time. Ever im¬ 
plies for a perpetuity, without end. A 


man must be always virtuous, that 
is, whether in adversity or prosperity; 
and at all times virtuous, that is, in 
his going out and coining in, his 
rising up and his lying down, by day 
and by night; he will then be ever 
happy, that is, in this life and the 
life to come. 

See also Ate. 

AMASS. See Heap. 

AMAZE. See Wonuer. 

AMBASSADOR, Envoy, Pleni¬ 
potentiary, Deputy. Ambassador is 
derived through French from Low 
Latin amhactus^ by way of Italian. 
AmhactiLs is derived from an Old Gaul¬ 
ish (Celtic) root meaning servant, which 
also appears in the Anglo-Saxon 
omhiht, a servant. Envoy, Old French 
envoyer, to send, from Latin tnde, and 
via, way, meant one sent on a mission. 
(Compare Voyage.) PUni^potentiany, 
from the Latin plenus and '^tens, sig¬ 
nifies one invested with full powers 
Deputy (for etymology see depute 
under Assign) meant one deputed, one 
assigned to a particular mission. 

A7nhassadors, envoys, and plenipo^ 
tentiaries speaJk and act in the name of 
their sovereigns, with this difference, 
that the first is invested with the high¬ 
est authority, acting in all cases as 
the representative; the second appears 
only as a simple authorized minister 
acting for another, but not always rep¬ 
resenting him; the third is a species 
of envoy used by courts only on the 
occasion of concluding peace or making 
treaties: deputies are not deputed by 
sovereigns, althou^ they may be de^ 
puled to sovereigns; they have no 
power to act or speak but in the name 
of some subordinate community or 
particular body. The functions of the 
first three belong to the minister, those 
of the latter to the agent. 

An ambassador is a resident in a 
country during a state of peace; he 
must maintain the dignity of his court 
by a suitable degree of splendor: an 
envoy may be a resident, but he is more 
commonly employed on particular oc¬ 
casions; address in negotiating foxxns 
is an essential in his chsuacter: a pUnir 
potentiary is not so much connected 
with the court immediately as with 
persons in the same capacity with him¬ 
self; he requires to have integrity, 
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coolness^ penetration, loyalty, and Amend, emend, and correct, are all ap- 
patriotism. A depiUy has little or no plied to> works of the unaerstanding, 
responsibility, and stiU less intercourse with this distinction, that amend sig- 
with those to whom he is deputed; he nihes to remove faults or defects gcn- 
needs no more talent than is sufficient erally, either by adding, taking away, 
to maintain the respectability of his or altering, as to a^nend a law, to amend 
own character and that of the body a passage in a book; this is the work 
to which he belongs. of the author, or some one acting for 

AMBIGUOUS, Equivocal. Amr him: to emend is to remove pai-ticular 
higVfOue, in Latin ambiguus, from am- faults in any literary work by the 
bigo, compounded of awibo, both, and alteration of letters or single words; 
agere, to act, signifies acting both ways this is the work of the critic: to correct 
or having two meanings. Equivocal, in is to remove gross faults, as to correct 
French Equivoque, Latin eguivocus, the press. 

composed of osquus and vox, signifies a A?nend and correct may be applied to 
word to be applied equally to two or moral objects with a similar distinction, 
more different objects. Mend is employed in respect to any 

An ambiguity arises from a too gen- works in the sense of putting that right 
eral form of expression, which leaves which either is or has become faulty, 
the sense of the author indeterminate; It is a term in ordinpy use, but may 
an equivocation lies in the power of be employed in the higher style, 
particular terms used, which admit of To improve is said either of persons 
a double interpretation, or an appliea- or things which are made better; as 
tion to two different things: the am- to improve the mind, morals, etc.: to 
higuity leaves us in entire incertitude better^ is mostly applied to the outward 
as to what is meant; the equivocation condition on familiar occasions, 
misleads us in the use of a term in the AMENDS. See Compensation; 
sense which we do not suspect. Ebstoration. 

The may be unintentional, AMIABLE, ^ Lovely, Beloved. 

arising from the nature both of the Amiable, in Latin amahilis, from amare 
words and the things; or it may be to love, signifies fit to be loved. Lovely, 
employed to withhold information re- compounded of love and ly, or like, 
specting our views; the equivocation is signifies like that which we love, fit 
alwa3rs intentional, and may be em- to produce love. Beloved signifies 
ployed for purposes of fraud. The his- having or receiving love, 
tories of heathen nations are full of The two first express the fitness of 
confusion and ambiguity; the heathen an object to awaken the sentiment of 
oracles are mostly veiled by some love: the former by spiritual qualities, 
equivocation; of this we have a re- the latter by personal attractions. One 
markable instance in the oracle of the is amiable from the qualities of the 
Persian mule, by which Croesus was heart. 

misled. So also it is said of things personified. 

AMENABLE. See Answerable. One has a lovely person, or is lovely in 
AMEND, Correct, Emend, Im- one^s person. It may be applied to 
PROVE, MenDj Better. Amend and the attractions of other objects besides 
emend, in Latin emendo, from menda, those of the person, 
the fault of a transcriber, signifies to Beloved denotes the state of being 
remove faults generally. Mend, which loved, or being the object of love, which 
is a contraction of amend, is similar may arise from being amiable or lovely, 
in sense, but different in application, or from other causes. Both persons 
Correct, from cum and regere, to regu- and things may be beloved, 
late, signifies to set right in a particular AMICABLE, Friendly. Amicable, 
manner. Improve, from vroous, good, from amicus, a friend, signifies able or 
signifies to make good, as better signifies fit for a friend. Friendly signifies like 
to make better. a friend. The word amicus likewise 

To amend, emend, correct, and mend comes from amo, to love, and friend 
imply the removing of an evil; im- from Anglo-Saxon freogan, to love. 
prove and better, the increase of good. Amicable and friendly, therefore, both 
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denote the tender sentiment of good- 
mil which all men ought to bear one 
to another; but amicable rather im- 

g iies a negative sentiment, a freedom 
•om discordance; and friendly a posi¬ 
tive feeling of regard, the absence of 
indifference. We make an amicahle 
accommodation, and a friendly visit. 
It is a happy thing when people who 
have been at variance can amicably 
adjust all their disputes. Nothing 
adds more to the charms of society 
than a friendly correspondence. Amir 
cable is always said of persons who have 
been in connection with each other; 
friendly may be applied to those who 
are perfect strangers. Neighbors must 
always endeavor to live amicably with 
each other. Travelers should always 
endeavor to keep^ up a friendly inter¬ 
course with the inhabitants wherever 
they come. 

The abstract terms of the preceding 
qualities admit of no variation but in 
the signification of friendship^ which 
marks an individual feeling only. To 
live amicably, or in amity with all men, 
is a point of Christian duty, but we 
cannot live in friendship with all men, 
since friendship must be confined to a 
few: so nations maybe in amity j though 
not on terms of friendship with each 
other. 

AMMUNITION, Munitions. These 
words have been somewhat modified in 
application since the beginning of the 
European war. Ammunition was orig¬ 
inally merely an army corruption of 
munition, from Latin mumtio (from 
munire, to fortify with a wall). During 
the war, however, the word munitions, 
used in the pluraL has been widely 
used to designate all the materials for 
shooting employed in warfare; amr 
munition has merely kept its meaning 
of material with which to load a gun 
which it had before the war, and in 
popular speech has been largely sup¬ 
planted by the more general word 
munitions. 

AMNESIA, Bewilderment, For¬ 
getfulness. Amnesia comes from 
the Greek ap.vnoia, and lilies the loss 
of memory for words. The victim is 
apt to be an apparently aimless wan¬ 
derer on the streets, and on being 
accosted appears to be in a high state 
of hewildermerU, anxiety, perplexity. 


While the aflSiiction is in an acute stage 
the victim is unable to recall his or 
her name, place of residence, occupa¬ 
tion, or present intentions. 

Properly speaking, the word has no 
genuine synon3ma. Bewilderment and 
forgetfulness are general words which 
may be used to describe the state of 
mind of one aflBicted by amnesia. 

AMOROUS, Loving, Fond. Awor- 
ous, from amor, and the ending, ovs, 
which designates abundance, signifies 
full of love. Loving signifies the act of 
loving, that is, continually loving. Fond 
(for derivation see under affectionate) 
signifies an extreme or foolish attach¬ 
ment. 

These epithets are all used to mark 
the excess or distortion of a tender 
sentiment. AmoroiLS is taken in a 
criminal sense, loving sudfond in a con¬ 
temptuous sense; an indiscriminate 
and dishonorable attachment to the 
fair sex characterizes the amorous man; 
an overweening and childish attach¬ 
ment to any object marks the hmtn^ 
and fond person. Loving is less dis¬ 
honorable than fond: men may be 
loving; children and brutes may be 
fond. Those who have not a well- 
regulated affection for each other will 
be hvmg by fits and starts; children 
and animals who have no control over 
their appetites will be apt to be fond 
of those who indulge them. An amor¬ 
ous temper should be suppressed; a 
loving temper should be regulated; a 
fond temper should be checked. 

When taken generally, loving and 
fond may be used in a good or indiffer¬ 
ent sense. 

AMORTIZEhffiNT, Amortization. 
The term amortizement, in French 
amortissement, is derived from omvortize, 
in French amortir, to extingu^, from 
Latin mortis, death, meaning in a gen¬ 
eral sense to make dead or render 
useless. 

While amortization specifically means 
the right of alienating lands in mort¬ 
main, the term has of late come into 
vogue as synonymous with amor^izer 
merU, especially in European countries 
burdened with debt. 

Thus we read that certain revenues, 
or parts thereof, of a country have 
been assigned to the arnortization or 
amortizement of the national debt, 
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meaning a payment on account^ or the 
extinction (payment in full), liquidation 
partial or full payment), reduction 
(partial payment), or redemption (full 
payment) of outstanding obligations. 

AMPLE, Spacious, Capacious. 
Ample is in French ample, Latin am-- 
plus, large, full. Spacious, in French 
spacieux, from Latin spatium, allied to 
Greek aTraeiv, to draw out, English 
span —^all from a root spa, to spread 
or draw out. Capacious, in Latin 
capax, from capio, to hold, signifies the 
quality of being able to hold. 

These epithets convey the analogous 
ideas of extent in quantity and extent 
in space. Ample is figurativelv em¬ 
ployed for whatever is extended in 
quantity; spacious is literally used for 
whatever is extended in space; capor 
doits is literally and figuratively em¬ 
ployed to express extension in both 
quantity and space. Stores are ample, 
room is ample, an allowance is ample; 
a room, a house, or a garden is spacious; 
a vessel or hollow of any kind is capa¬ 
cious; the soul, the mind, and the heart 
are capacious. Ample is opposed to 
scanty, spacious to narrow, capacious 
to small. What is ample suffices and 
satisfies; it imposes no constraint: 
what is spacious is free and open; it 
does not confine: what is capacious 
readily receives and contains; it is 
liberal and generous. Although 
sciences, arts, philosophy, and lan¬ 
guages afford to the mass of mankind 
ample scope for the exercise of their 
mental powers without recurring to 
mysterious or fanciful researches, yet 
this world is hardly spacious enough 
for the range of the intellectual facul¬ 
ties: the capacious minds of some are 
no less capable of containing than 
they are disposed for receiving what¬ 
ever spiritual good is offered them. 

See also Plentiful. 

AMUSE, Divert, Entertain. To 
amuse, to cause to muse or wonder at, 
is derived from French d and mvser 
English verb muse), Italian musare, to 
gape idly about, from muso, a snout, a 
face. “The image is that of a dog 
snuffling idly about, and musing which 
way to take'' (Skeat). Cf. muzzle. 
Divert, in French divertir, Latin di- 
verto, is compounded of dis, apart, and 
vertere, to turn aside, signifying to turr 


the mind aside from an object. Enters 
tain, in French entretenir, compounded 
of entre, Latin inter, sjid tenir, Latin 
tenere, to keep, signifies to keep the 
mind fixed on a thing. 

We amuse or entertain by engaging 
the attention on some present occupa¬ 
tion, we divert by drawing the atten¬ 
tion from a present object; all this 
proceeds by means of that pleasure 
which the object produces, which in 
the ffist case is less vivid than in the 
second, and in the second case is less 
durable than in the third. Whatever 
amuses serves to kill time, to lull the 
faculties and banish reflection; it may 
be solitary, sedentary, and lifeless; 
whatever diverts causes mirth and pro¬ 
vokes laughter; it will be active, lively, 
and tumultuous: whatever entertains 
acts on the senses and awakens the 
understanding; it must be rational, 
and is mostly social. The bare act of 
walking and changing place may 
amuse; the tricks of animals divert; 
conversation entertains. We sit down 
to a card-table to be amused; we go 
to a comedy or pantomime to be 
diverted; we go to a tragedy to be enter¬ 
tained. Children are amused with look¬ 
ing at pictures; ignorant people are di¬ 
verted with shows; intelligent people are 
entertained with reading. The dullest 
and most vacant minds may be amused;. 
the most volatile are diverted; the most 
reflective are entertained; the Emperor 
Domitian amused himself with killing 
flies; the Emperor Nero diverted himsofl 
with appearing before his subjects in 
the characters of the gladiator and 
charioteer; Socrates ent&'tained himself 
by discoursing on the day of his execu¬ 
tion with his friends on the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. 

Amuse, Beguile. —As amuse denotes 
the occupation of the mind, so beguile. 
compounded of the English prefix he ana 
Old French guile (Engush wUe), (for the 
derivation of which see that key-word), 
signifying to overreach with guile, ex¬ 
presses an effect or consequence of 
amusement. When amuse and beguile 
express any species of deception, the 
former indicates what is effected by 
persons, and the latter that which is 
effected by things. The first is a fraud 
upon the understanding; the second is 
a fraud ujion the memory and con- 
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sciousness. We are amused by a false 
story; our misfortunes are beguiled by 
the charms of fine music or fine scenery. 
To suffer one^s self to be amused is an 
act of weakness; to be beguiled is a relief 
and a privilege. Credulous people are 
easily amused by any idle tale, and 
thus prevented from penetrating the 
desi^s of the artful; weary travelers 
beguile the tedium of the journey by 
lively conversation. 

Amusement, EntertaiuTnenf, Diversion, 
Sport, ^ Recreation, Pastime. — Amuse¬ 
ment signifies here that which serves to 
amuse. Entertainment, that which 
serves to entertain. Diversion, that 
which serves to divert. Sport, that 
which serves to give sport. Recreation, 
that which serves to recreate, from re- 
creatiLS, participle of recreo, or re and 
creo, means to create or make alive 
again, and was originally used of a 
recovery from illness. Pastime is that 
which serves to pass time. 

The first four of these terms are 
either applied to objects which specif¬ 
ically serve the purposes of pleasure, 
or to such objects as may accidentally 
serve these purposes; the last two 
terms are employed only in the latter 
sense. The distinction between the 
first three terms is very similar in this 
as in the preceding case. Amusement 
is a general term, which comprehends 
little more than the common idea of 
pleasure, whether small or great; ew- 
tertawmerU is a species of amusement 
which is always more or less of an in¬ 
tellectual nature; diversions and sports 
are a species of amusemmts more adapt¬ 
ed to the young and the active, pai>- 
ticularly the latter: the theatre or the 
concert is an amusement; fairs and 
public exhibitions are diversions; games 
of racing or cricket, hunting, shooting, 
and the like, are sports. 

RecreaJtion and pastime are terms of 
relative import: the former is of use 
for those who labor; the latter for 
those who are idle. A recreation must 
partake more or less of the nature of 
an amusement, but it is an occupation 
which owes its pleasure to the relaxdr- 
tion of the mind from severe exertion: 
in this manner gardening may be a 
recreation to one who studies; com¬ 
pany is recreodion to a man of business: 
the pastime is the amusement of the 


leisure hour; it may be alternately a 
diversion, a sport, or a simple amuse¬ 
ment, as circumstances require. 

ANATHEMA. See Malediction. 

ANATHEMATIZE. See Excom¬ 
municate. 

ANCESTORS. See Forefathers. 

ANCIENT. See Old. 

ANCIENTLY. See Formerly. 

ANECDOTE, Story. An anecdote 
has but little incident and no plot; 
a story (which, like Latin historia, Eng¬ 
lish history, is derived from Gre^ 
Xoropta, which oriMally referred to 
something learned by inquiry, being a 
derivative from a verb signifying to 
know) may have many incidents and 
an important catastrophe annexed to 
it: anecdotes are related of individuals, 
some of which are of a trifling nature, 
and others characteristic; stories are 
generally told to young people of 
ghosts and visions, which are calcu¬ 
lated to act on their fears. An anec¬ 
dote is pleasing and pretty; a story is 
frightful or melancholy; an anecdote 
always consists of some matter of fact; 
a story is sometimes founded on that 
which is real. Anecdotes are related of 
some distinguished persons, displaying 
their characters or the circumstances 
of their lives: stories from life, however 
striking and wonderful, will seldom im¬ 
press so powerfully as those which are 
drawn from the world of spirits: anec¬ 
dotes serve to amuse men, stories to 
amuse children. 

Anecdotes, Memoirs, Chronicles, An¬ 
nals. — Anecdote, Greek ayeedoroc, meant 
literally unpublished, not given out, 
from ^jc (ex) and diStapt, give. Me¬ 
moirs, in French mAmoires, from the 
word memory, signifies what serves to 
help the memory. Chronicle, in French 
chronigue, from the Greek xP^vog, time, 
signifies an accoxmt of the times. 
Annals, from the French annates, from 
the Latin annus, signifies a detail of 
what passes in the year. 

All these terms mark a species of nar¬ 
rative, more or less connected, that 
may serve as materials for a regular 
history. Anecdotes consist of personal 
or detached circumstances of a pubHc 
or private nature, involving one subject 
or more. Anecdotes may be either 
moral or political, literary or bio¬ 
graphical; they may serve as character- 
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istics of any individual, or of any par- An impatient agitation agai^ any 
ticular nation or age. Memoirs may one who acts contrary to our incUna- 
include anecdotes^ as far as they are tions or opinions is the characteristic of 
connected with the leading subject on all these terms. Resentment is less vivid 
which they treat: memoirs are rather than angerf and anger th^ wrathj ire, 
connected than complete; they are a or indignation. Anger is a sudden 
partial narrative respecting an individ- sentiment of displeasure; resentment 
ual, comprehending matter of a public is a continued anger; wroth is a height- 
or private nature; they serve as me- ened sentiment of which is poetic- 
moriah of what ought not to be for- ally expressed by the word -ire. Anger 
gotten, and lay the foundation either may be either a selfish or a disinterested 
for a history or a life. passion, it may be provoked by in- 

Chronicles and annals are altogether juries done to ourselves, or injustice 
of a public nature; and approach the done to others: in this latter sense of 
nearest to regular and genuine history, strong displeasure God is angry with 
Chronicles register the events as they sinners, and good men^ may to a cer- 
pass; annals digest them into order, as tain degree be angry with those under 
they occur in the course of successive their control who act improperly. jRe- 
years. Chronicles are minute as to the sentm&ot is a brooding sentiment alto- 
exact point of time; annals only pre- gether arismg from a sense of personal 
serve a general order within the period injury; it is associated with a dislike of 
of a year. Chronicles detail the events the offender^ as much as the offence, 
of fiTrtflll as well as large communities, and is dimimshed only by the infliction 
as of particular districts and cities; of pain in return; in its rise, progress, 
oianafe detail only the events of nations, and effects, it is alike opposed to the 
Chronicles include domestic incidents, Christian spirit. Wrapt and ire are the 
or such things as concern individuals; sentiment of a superior toward an in- 
the word annals, in its proper sense, ferior, and when provoked by personal 
relates only to such things as affect the injuries discovers itself by haughtiness 
great body of the public, but it is and a vindictive temper: as a senti- 
frequently employee! in an improper ment of displeasure, wrath is unjustifi.- 
sense. Chronicles may be confined able between man and man; but the 
to simple matter of fact; annals may wrath of God may be provoked by the 
enter into the causes and consequences persevering impenitence of sinners; the 
of events. ire of a heathen god, according to 

ANGER, Resentment, Weath, the ctoss views of pagans, was but the 
Ire, Indignation. Anger comes from vrrath of man associated with greater 
the Latin angers, Greek drfxuv, to power: it was altogether uncon- 
strangle, Icelandic angr, grief, sorrow, nected with moral displeasure. Inr 
DaniSi anger, compunction, etc., from dignation is a sentiment awakened by 
which our words armovs, anxiety, etc., the unworthy and atrocious conduct 
are also derived, and refers to the physi- of others; as it is exempt from per- 
cal sensations accompanying anger or sonality, it is not irreconcilable with 
grief. Reserdmeni, in French ressenti- the ternpCT of a Christian: awannthof 
meat, from resentir, is compounded of constitution sometimes gives rise to 
re and sentir, signifying to feel again, sallies of anger; but depravity of heart 
over and over, or for a continuance, breeds resentment: unbending pride is 
Wrath, Anglo-Saxon wrath, English a great source of wrath; but indignation 
wroih, angry, and ire, Latin ira, are may flow from a high sense of honor 
less obviously metaphorical than the and virtue, 
precedingj the original roots in both See also Displeasure. 
eases having, apparently, the meaning Anger, Ckoler, Rage, Fury.—Anger 
of the present words. Indigmtim, in (see above). Choler, in French col^e, 
French in Latin Latin cholera, Greek xoKkpa, comes 

from indignor, to think or feel un- from x^hn, bile, of which the English 
worthy, marks the strong feeling which word gall is a cognate, because the over¬ 
base conduct or unworthy treatment flowing of bile was supposed to be the 
awakens in the mind. physical accompaniment of anger.. 
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Rage, in French rage, from Latin rabies, 
madness, and rahio, to rave like a mad¬ 
man, signifies madness, hence the loss 
of self-control in extreme anger. 
Compare the use of mad for angry 

9 children. Fury, derived through 
from Latin/ma, is from a root 
signifying to rage, which refers especial¬ 
ly to violent physical expression of 
anger, because one is carried or hur¬ 
ried away by the emotion of fury. 
These words have a progressive force 
in their significance. Choler expresses 
something more sudden and virulent 
than ang&r; rage is a vehement ebulli¬ 
tion of auger; and fury is an excess of 
rage. Anger may be so stifled as not 
to discover its& by any outward 
symptoms; choler is discoverable by 
the paleness of the visage; rage breal^ 
forth into extravagant expressions and 
violent distortions; fury taJtes away 
the use of the understanding. Anger 
is an infirmity incident to human 
nature; it ought, however, to be sup¬ 
pressed on all occasions: choler is a 
malady too physical to be always cor¬ 
rected by reflection: ra^e and/i6r2/are 
distempers of the soul, which nothing 
but religion and the grace of God can 
cure. 

ANGLE. See Coeneb. 

ANGRY, Passionate, Hasty. Ai ^ 
gry signifies either having anger, or 
prone to anger. Passionate sigzufies 
prone to passion. Hasty signifies prone 
to excess of haste from intemperate 
feeling. 

Angry denotes either a particular 
state or a habit of the mind; passioncUe 
expresses a habit of the mind; hastiness 
is mostly a temporary feeling. An 
angry man is in a state of anger; a 
passionate man is habitually prone to 
be passionate. The angry has less that 
is vehement and impetuous in it than 
the passionaie; the hasty has some¬ 
thing less vehement, but more sudden 
and abrupt in it than either. The 
angry man is not always easily pro¬ 
voked, nor ready to retaliate; but he 
often retains his anger until the cause 
is removed: the passionate man is 
quickly roused, €^er to repay the 
offence, and speedUy appeased by the 
infliction of pain of which he afterward 
probably repents: the hasty man is very 
soon oflended, but not ready to offend 


in return; his angry sentiment spends 
itself in angry words. 

See also Splenetic. 

ANGUISH. See Distress; Pain. 

ANIMADVERSION, Criticism, 
Stricture. Animadversion, in Latin 
animadversio, from animadvertere, that 
is vertere animum ad, signifies to turn 
the mind to a thing. Criticism, in 
French critigue, Latin criticus, Greek 
KpiTLKOQ, from Kpiveiv, to separate, hence 
to judge, signifies especially judgment 
founded on analysis. Stricture, Latin 
strictura, comes from the verb stringers, 
to draw tight, to urge, and sigm'fies in 
Latin the exwlion of pressure, oppres¬ 
sion, etc. (Compare strict, stringent.) 

Animadversion includes censure and 
reproof; criticism implies scrutiny and 
judgment, whether for or against; and 
strictwre comprehends a partial investi¬ 
gation mingled with censure. We awi- 
madvert on a person's opinions by con¬ 
tradicting or correcting them; we criti- 
dse a person's works by minutely and 
rationally exposing their hnpspfections 
and beauties; we pass strictures on 
public measures by descanting on them 
cursorily and censuring them partially. 
Animadversions are too personal to be 
impartial, consequently they are sel¬ 
dom just; they are mostly resorted to 
by those who want to build up one 
system on the ruins of another: criti- 
dam is one of the most important and 
honorable departments of literature; 
a critic ought justly to weigh the merits 
and demerits of authors, but of the 
two his oflGice is rather to blame than 
to praise; much less injury will accrue 
to the cause of literature from the 
severity than from the laxity of criti¬ 
cism; 'strictures are mostly the vehicles 
of party spleen; like most ephemeral 
productions, they are too superficial 
to be entitled to serious notice. 

See also Censure. 

ANIMAL, Brute, Beast. Animal, 
Latin animal, from anima^ life, which 
is derived from a root sigmfying to 
breathe, indicates a living thin^^— i. e., 
one that breathes. Brute, Latin brur 
tus, heavy, duU, was originally used as 
an adjective withbeast, '‘a brute beast," 
and hence developed into a substan¬ 
tive. Beast, French bUe, from Latin 
hesUa, seined the lower animals, ap 
distinguished from man. 
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Anirml is the generic, hrvie and hea$t 
are the specific terms. The animal is 
the thing that lives and moves. If 
'animal be considered as thinMng, will¬ 
ing, reflecting, and acting, it is con¬ 
fined in its simfication to the human 
species; if it be regarded as limited in 
all the functions which mark intelli¬ 
gence and will, if it be divested of 
speech and reason, it belongs to the 
brute; if animal be considered, more¬ 
over, as to its appetites, independent of 
reason, of its destination, and conse¬ 
quent dependence on its mental powers, 
it descends to the beast Man and 
brute 8 xe opposed. To man an im¬ 
mortal soul is assigned; but we are 
not authorized by Scripture to extend 
this dignity to the brutes. ^^The 
brutes that perish” is the ordinary mode 
of dia tingiiisbing that part of the awf- 
mat creation from the superior order 
of terrestrial beings who are destined 
to exist in a future world. Animal, 
when applied to man individually, is 
a term of reproach; the epithets ontia 
and beast are stiU stronger terms of re¬ 
proach, the perversion of the rational 
faculty being at all times more shock¬ 
ing and disgraceful than the absence 
of it by nature. 

ANIMATE, INSPIRE, Enliven, 
Cheer, Exhilarate* Animale, in 
Latin animaius, from animus, the mind, 
and mima, the soul or vital principle, 
signifies in the proper sense to give 
lim, and in the moral sense to give 
spirit. The connection between the 
idea of breathing and that of life found 
in animale (see derivation of animal 
above) is more obvious in the word m- 
^re, from in and spirare, breathe into. 
Brdivm means literally to put life into. 
Cheer, Old French chere, is derived 
from Low Latin cara, a face, Greek 
KSipa, the head (compare cerebrum, the 
brain, cerebral, etc.) The original 
meaning is seen in the phrase “be of 
good cheer, literally put ^*a good face 
on the matter.” It began to signify 
especially a glad face, and thence de¬ 
veloped the verb to gladden, cheer. 
Exhilarate, in Latin exhilaraius, par¬ 
ticiple of exhitaro, from hilaris, Greek 
iKap 6 g, joyful, signifies to make glad. 

Animate and fwspfrc imply the com¬ 
munication of the vital or mental ^ark; 
enliven, cheer, and exhilarate signify ac- 


I tions on the mind or body. To be am^ 
' mated in its physical sense is simply to 
! receive the first spark of animal life m 
I however small a degree; for there arc 
I animated beings in the world possessing 
the vital power in an infinite variety 
of degrees and forms: to be animated 
in the moral sense is to receive the 
smallest portion of the sentient or 
thinking faculty, which is equally 
varied in thinking beings; the term 
animation, therefore, taken absolutely, 
never conveys the idea of receiving any 
strong degree of either physical or 
moral feelmg. To inspire, on the con¬ 
trary, expresses the communication of 
a strong moral sentiment or passion; 
hence, to animate with courage is a 
less forcible expression than to inspire 
with courage: we likewise speak of 
inspiring with emulation or a thirst for 
knowledge; not of anirnating with 
emulation or a thirst for knowledge. 
To enliven respects the mind; cheer re¬ 
lates to the heart; exhilarate regards 
the spirits, both animal and mental; 
they all denote an action on the frame 
by the communication of pleasurable 
emotions: the mind is enlivened by 
contemplating the scenes of nature; 
the imagination is enlivened by reading 
poetry; the benevolent heart is cheer^ 
by witnessing the happiness of others; 
the spirits are exhilarated by the con¬ 
vivialities of social life: conversation 
enlivens society; the conversation of 
a kind and considerate friend cheers the 
drooping spuits in the moments of 
trouble; imexpected good news is apt 
to exhilarate the spirits. 

See also Cheer; Encourage; 
Hearten. 

Animation, Life, Vi/oacUy, SpnrU .— 
Animation and lyfe do not differ either 
in sense or application, but the latter 
is more in famuiar use. They express 
either the particular or general state 
of the mind. Vivacity and spirit ex¬ 
press only the habitual nature and 
state of the feehngs. 

A person of no animation is divested 
of the distinmshing characteristic of 
his nature, which is mind; a person of 
no vivacity is a dull companion; a 
person of no spirit is unfit to associate 
with others. A person with animation 
takes an interest in ever3rthing: a 
vivacious man catches at ever.'ything 
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that is pleasant and interesting; a 
spirited man enters into plans, makes 
great exertions, and disregards diflS- 
culties. A speaker may address his 
audience with more or less animoHon, 
according to the disposition in which 
he finds it: a man of a vivacious tem¬ 
per diffuses his vwacity into all his 
words and actions: a man of spirit 
suits his measures to the exigency of 
his circumstances. 

ANIMOSITY. See Enmity. 

ANNALS. See Anecdotes. 

ANNEX. See Affix. 

ANNOTATION. See Remark. 

ANNOUNCE, Proclaim, Publish. 
ArinouTvce, in Latin annunciOj is com¬ 
pounded of an or od and nuncio, to teU 
to any one in a particular manner. 
Proclaim, in Latin proclamo, is com¬ 
pounded of pro and clamo, to cry before, 
or cry aloud. Publish, in Latin pyblico, 
from pvblicus and popuhis, signifies to 
make public or known to the people at 
large. 

The characteristic sense of these 
words is the making of a thing known 
to numbers of individuals: a thing is 
announced in a formal manner to many 
or few; it is proclaimed to a neigh¬ 
borhood, and published to the world. 
We announce an event that is expected 
and just at hand; we proclaim an 
event that requires to be known by 
aU the parties interested; we publish 
what is supposed likely to interest all 
who know it. Announcements are 
made verbally, or by some well-known 
signal; prodamations are made ver¬ 
bally and accompanied by some ap¬ 
pointed signal; publications are or¬ 
dinarily made throu^ the press, 
or by oral communication from one 
individual to another. The arrival 
of a distinguished person is announced 
by the ringing of the bells; the 
proclamation of peace by a herald 
is accompanied with certain cere¬ 
monies calculated to excite notice; 
the publication of news is the office 
of the journalist. 

See also Advertise. 

ANNOY. SeeHBOTOB; Incoitven- 
iencb; Worry. 

ANNUL. See Abolish. 

ANSWER, Reply, Rejoinder, Re¬ 
sponse. Answer^ Anglo-Saxon avds- 


warian, compounded of and (corre¬ 
sponding to Latin ante, Greek avn) and 
swerian, to swear, means to swear in 
response to something, to take one’s 
oath concerning the other side of 
the question. Reply comes from the 
French repliguer, Latin replico, unfold, 
signifying to unfold or enlarge upon 
by way of explanation. Rejoin is com¬ 
pounded of re BXid jungere, to join, sig¬ 
nifying to join or add in return. J2e- 
sponse, in Latin responsus, participle 
of respondeo, compounded of re and 
spondeo, promise (compare sponsor), 
signifies to promise in return, to give 
sanction to in return. 

Under all these terms is included the 
idea of using words in return for other 
words, or returning a sound for a sound. 
Am answer is given to a question; a 
reply is made to an assertion; a re¬ 
joinder is made to a reply; a response 
is made in accordance with the words 
of another. We answer either for the 
purpose of aflSrmation, information, or 
contradiction; we always reply or re¬ 
join, in order to explain or confute; 
responses are made by way of assent 
or confirmation. It is impolite not to 
answer when we are addressed; argu¬ 
ments are maintained by the alternate 
replies and rejoinders of two parties; 
but such arguments seldom tend to the 
pleasure and improvement of society: 
the responses in the Liturgy axe pe¬ 
culiarly calculated to keep alive the 
attention of those who take part in 
the devotion. 

An answer may be either spoken or 
written, or delivered in any manner; 
reply and r^oinder axe used in personal 
discourse on^; a response may be said 
or sung, or (levered in a formal man¬ 
ner. 

Animals as well as men may give 
answers or make responses, though not 
replies or rejoinders. 

Answerable, Responsible, Accountable, 
Amenable* — Answerable, from answer, 
signifies ready or able to answer for. 
BesponMe, from respondeo, to an^er, 
h^ a similar meaning in its original 
sense. Accountable, from account, sig¬ 
nifies able or ready to mve an account. 
Amenable, from the French amener, 
to lead, signifies liable to be led or 
bound. 

Between answerable and responsible 
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there is a close alliance in the sense, and position, with this peculiar circum- 
but some difference in the application, stance, that it denotes the relation of 
A person is answerable generally in re- influence, dependence, and connection 
spect to what he undertakes to pay or established between two objects: thus, 
take charge of; he is answerable for in logic the premises are called the 
his own debts, or for the debts of others antecedent, and the conclusion the con- 
to which he has made himself liable; sequent; in theology or politics, the 
he may also be answerable for things antecedent is any decree or resolution 
left in his charge: mpowsiftZe is applied which influences another decree or 
to higher matters of trust or duty; as action; in mathematics it is that term 
an officer is responsible for the conduct from which any induction can be drawn 
of the men who are under him: so to to another; in gramrnar, the antet^erU 
hold a responsible position under gov- is that which requires a particular 
eamment; and in an extended sense yegimen from its subsequent, Awie- 
to be morally responsible —^that is, re- cedent and preceding both denote pri- 
sponsible to society as a moral agent, ority of time, or the order of events; 

Answerable and responsible convej^ but the former in a more vague and 
the idea of a pledge given for the per- indeterminate manner than the latter, 
formance of some act, or the fulfil- A preceding event is that which hap- 
ment of some engagement, a breach of pens immediately before the one of 
which subjects the defaulter to loss, which we are speaking; whereas ante- 
punishment, or disgrace: accountable cedent may have events of circum- 
unphes simply giving an account or stances intervening. An antecedent 
e3q)lanation of one's proceedings. The proposition may be separated from its 
two former have respect to the obliga- consequent by other propositions; but 
tions only: the accountability results a preceding proposition is closely fol- 
from the relation of the parties; a lowed by another. In this sense ante- 
person is accountable to his employer cedent is opposed to posienor; preceding 
for the manner in which he has con- to succeeding. 

ducted any business intrusted to him; Preceding respects simply the sucoes- 
a child is accountable to his parents for sion of tir eo and things; but premous 
all his actions while he is under their denotes the succession of actions aiad 
control; and we are all accountable to events, with the collateral idea of thoir 
the Great Judge of all. To be ame- connection with an influence upon 
noble is to be accountable as far as laws each other: we speak of the preceding 
and regulations bind a person; one day, or the preceding chapter, merely 
is amenable to the laws of society, or as the day or chapter that goes before; 
he is amenable to the rules of the but when we sp.ak of a previous en- 
house in which he is only an inmate, gagement or a previous inquiry, it 
See also Coebespondent. supposes an engagement preparatory 

ANTAGONIST. See Enbmt. to something that is to follow: previous 
ANTECEDENT, Pkeceding,Foee- is opposed to subsequent: foregoing is 
GOING, Pbbvious, Anterioe, Prior, employed to mark the order of things 
Former. Antecedent, in Latin ante- narrated or stated; as when we speak 
cedens —^that is, ante and cedens, going of the foregoing statement, the /ore- 
before. Preceding, in Latin precedens, going objections, or the foregoing cal- 
going before. literally going culation, etc.: is opposed to 

before. Previous is in Latin premus, following. 

that is, pree and via, in the way before. Anterior, prior, and former have all 
Anterior, the comparative of the Latin a relative sense, and are used for 
in ante, before. Pnor, in Latin things that are more before than others: 

coinparative of primus, first. Former, anterior is a technical term to denote 
in English the comparative of first, forwardness in place or time, but more 
Antecedent, preceding, foregoing, pro- commonly the former, as in anatomy; 
mom are employed for what goes or the anterior or fore part of the skull, m 
happens before: anterior, prior, former, contradistinction to the posterior part; 
for what is or exists before. Ante- so likewise the anterior or fore front 
cedent marks priority of order, place, of a building, in opposition to the back 
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front: jnior is used in the sense of to do away by speaking. Defend, in 
premoits when speeding comparatively French (Ufendre, is compounded of 
of two or more things when it implies de and fendo, signifying to keep or 
anticipation; a prior claim invalidates ward off. Justify, in French justifier, 
the one that is set up: a pH^r engage- Latin justijico, is compounded of jtts- 
ment prev^ts the forming of any te and fado, signifying to do justice, 
other that is proposed: former is em- or to put right. Excvlpatet in Latin 
ployed either mth regard to times, as excvlpattis, participle of exculpo, com- 
former times, in contradistinction to pounded of ex and culpa, signifies to 
later periods, or with regard to prop- get out of a fault. Excuse, in French 
ositions, when the former or first excuser, Latin excuso, compoimded of 
thing mentioned ^ opposed to the ex and causa, signifies to get out of 
latter or last mentioned. any charge, causa being a legal term, 

ANTHRAX, Malignant pustule, found in the phrases ‘‘to plead one^s 
f Splenic fever, Carbuncle. Anthrax, cause ,“make out a case,” etc. Plead, 

, Greek dvOpa^, a c^buncle or coal (com- in French plaider. is derived from 
* pare anthracite), is the name for a dis- placere, to please, like the words plea, 
ease attacking animals, and character- please, placate, etc. 
ized by the appearance of malignant There is always some imperfection 
hails, or carbuncles. The various syno- supposed or real which gives rise to 
nymes refer to the characteristics of the an apology; with regard to persons it 
disease, but do not differ in application, presupposes a consciousness of im- 
Splenic fever refers to the enlargement propriety, if not of guilt; we apologize 
01 the spleen, caused by the disease, for an error by acknowledging ourselves 
Malignant pustule refers especially to guilty of it: a defence presupposes a 
the inflammation and breaking of the consciousness of innocence more or less; 
boils. Carbuncle in itseff does not in- we defend ourselves against a charge by 
^cate the disease as it is now known; proving its fallacy: a justification is 
it is the early name applied to boils in founded on the conviction not only of 
the akin. entire innocence, but of strict pro- 

The disease was long believed to priety; we/wsif/y our conduct against 
affect the lower animals only, but late any imputation by proving that it 
in 1915 several persons in the United was blameless; exculpation rests on 
States were attacked by it, some with the conviction of innocence with re- 
fatal results. The Department of gard to the fact: we ourselves 

Agriculture placed at the disposal of from all blame by proving that we took 
the attending physicians a remedy it no part in the transaction: eoscme and 
had been using with marked success plea are not grounded on any idea of 
among cattle, and in one case this innocence; they are rather appeals for 
proved effective, while in others the favor resting on some collateral cir- 
application was too late. cumstance which serves to extenuate: 

ANTICIPATE. See Prevent. appeals frequently an idle or unfounded 
ANTIPATHY. See Aversion. eajczwe, a frivolous attempt to lessen disr- 
ANTIQUE. See Old. pleasure; we excuse ourselves for a 

ANXIETY. See Care; Distress; neglect by alleging indisposition; we 
^VoRRY. pl^ for forgiveness by solicitation and 

ANY. See Some. entreaty. 

APARTMENTS. See Lodgings. An apology mostly respects the con- 
APATHY. See Indifference. duct of individuals with regard to each 
APE. See Imitate. other as equals; it is a voluntary act, 

APERTURE. See Opening. springing out of a regard to decorum 

APEX. See Zenith. or the good opinion of others. To 

APHORISM. See Anxious. avoid misunderstandings it is necessary 

APOLOGIZE, Defend, Justify, to apolopwa for any omission that wears 
Exculpate, Excuse, Plead. Apolo- the appearance of neglect. A defence 
gize, from the Greek dvoKoyia, and respects matters of higher importance; 
dvdKoyiofiai, compounded of dir6, from the violations of laws or public morals, 
or away, and Xeyw, speak, signifies judicial questions decided m a court 
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or matters of opinion which are offered 
to the decision of the pubKc; no one 
defends himself but he whose conduct 
or opinions are called in question. A 
fvstifimtion is applicable to all moral 
cases in common Me, whether of a seri¬ 
ous nature or otherwise: it is the act 
of individuals toward each other ac¬ 
cording to their different stations: no 
one can demand a jmtijication from 
another without a sufficient authority, 
and no one will attempt to jiLstify him¬ 
self to another whose authority he 
does not acknowledge: men justify 
themselves either on principles of hon¬ 
or or from the less creditable motive 
of concealing their imperfections from 
the observation and censure of others. 
An exculpation is the act of an inferior; 
it respects the violations of duty tow¬ 
ard the superior: it is dictated by 
necessity, and seldom the offspring of 
any higher motive than the desire to 
screen one’s self from punishment: 
excvlpation regards offences only of 
commission; excuse is employed for 
those of omission as well as com¬ 
mission: we excuse ourselves oftener 
for what we have not done than for 
what we have done: it is the act of 
persons in all stations, and arises from 
various motives, dishonorable or other¬ 
wise: a person may often have sub¬ 
stantial reasons to excuse himself from 
doing a thing or for not having done 
it; an excuse may likewise sometimes 
be the refuge of idleness and selfish¬ 
ness. To plead is properly a judicial 
act, and extended in its sense to the 
ordinary concerns of life; it is mostly 
employed for. the benefit of others 
rather than ourselves. 

Excuse and plea, which are mostly 
employed in an unfavorable sense, are 
to apology, defence, and exculpation as 
the means to an end: an apology is 
lame when, instead of an honest con¬ 
fession of an unintentional error, an 
idle attempt is made at justification; a 
defence is poor when it does not contain 
sufficient to invalidate the charge; a 
justification is nugatory when it applies 
to conduct altogether wrong j an excuse 
or a plea is frivolous or idle which 
turns upon some falsehood, misrepre¬ 
sentation, or irrelevant point. 

APOPHTHEGM or Apothegm. See 
Axiom. 


APOSTATE. See Rbcbeant. 

APPALL. See Dismay. 

APPAREL, Attire, Array. Ap¬ 
parel comes from Old French apareHler, 
irom Latin ad, to, and Medieval Latin 
pariculus, from par, equal, meaning to 
put together things that are alike, to 
arrange, hence to arrange the dress. 
Altire^ comes from Old French atirier, 
from ad, to, and Old French tire or 
Here, a row (compare our word tier), 
possibly of Teutonic origin; it means 
to place in rows, hence to arrange. 
Array comes from Latin ad and Teu¬ 
tonic rede, ready; and meant at first 
to get ready. 

These terms are all applicable to 
dress or exterior decoration. Apparel 
is the dress of every one; attire is the 
dress of the great; array is the dress 
of particular persons on particular 
occasions: it is the first object of every 
man to provide himself with apparel 
suitable to his station; but the desire 
of shining forth in gaudy oUire is the 
property of little minds: in festivals 
and solemn occasions it may be proper 
for those who are to be conspicuous to 
set themselves out with a comely array. 
Apparel and attire respect the quality 
and fashion of the thing; but array has 
regard to the disposition of the things 
with their neatness and decorum: ap¬ 
parel may be costly or mean; altire 
may be gay or shabby; but array will 
never be otherwise than neat or 
comely. 

APPARENT, Visible, Clear, 
Plain, Obvious, Evident, Manifest. 
Apparent, in Latin apparens, participle 
of appareo, to appear, signifies the 
quality of appearing. Visible, in Latin 
visibilis, from mus, participle of video, 
to see, signifies capaole of being seen. 
Clear is in French Hair, German, Swe¬ 
dish, etc., klar, Latin clarus. Plain, in 
Latin planus, even, signifies what is so 
smooth and unencumbered that it can 
be seen. Obvious in Latin obvius, com- 
poimded of ob and via, signifies the 
quality of lying in one’s way or before 
one’s eyes. Evident, in French Mtent, 
Latin emdens, means something clearly 
seen or known, from e or ex, out, and 
video, see. The intensive force of e 
in this case is similar to that of the 
prepositions or adverb in English 
phrases like '^see one’s way out” of 
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difficulty, “to see through” something, APPEAR. See Look; See; Seem: 
etc. Manifest^ in French manifested Transpire. 

Tjatin manifest'oSd compounded of mor APPEARANCE, Air, Aspect. Ap- 
niLSt the hand, and festus, possibly pearance signifies the thing that ap- 
from fendo, to strike, signifies the pears or the manner of aj^pearing. 
quality of being so near that it can Air (see Air). Aspect, in Latin ospec- 
be laid hold of by the hand. to, from aspido, from ad (to) and 

These words agree in ei^ressingjrari- specie, look, cognate with Engli^ spy, 
ous degrees in the capabifitj’' of seemg; signififes the thing that is looked upon 
but visible is the only one used purely or seen. 

in a physical sense; apparent, dear, Appearance is the generic, the rest 
plain, and obvious are used physically are specific terms. The whob ejctemal 
and morally; emdent and manifest sole- form, figure, or colors, whatever is 
ly in a moral acceptation. That which visible to the eye, is its appearance; 
is simply an object of sight is visible; air is a particul^ appearance of any 
that which presents itself to om view object as far as it is indicaAve of its 
in any form, real or otherwise, is ap- quality or condition; an air of wretc^r 
parent; the stars themselves are visible edness or poverty: aspect is the partial 
to us; but their size is appareni, appearance of a body as it presents one 

Visible is applied to that which mere- of its sides to view; a gloomy or cheer* 
ly admits of being seen; apparent and ful aspect. It is not safe to judge of 
the other terms denote not only what either persons or things altogether by 
is to be seen, but what is easily to be appearances; the appearance and real- 
seen: they are aU applied as epithets ity are often at variance: the appear"^ 
to objects of mental discernment; ance of the sun is that of a movinig 
what is apparent strikes the view; what body, but astronomers assert that it 
is clear is to be seen in aU its parts and has no motion round the earth: there 
in its proper colors: it is opposed to are particukr towns, habitations, or 
that v^ch is obscure; what is plain rooms which have ^ways an air of 
is seen by a plain understanding: it comfort, or the contrary: this is a sort 
requires no deep reflection or severe of appearance the most to be relied 
study; it is opposed to what is intri- on: politicians of a certain stanm are 
cate: what is obvious presents itself always busy in judging for the future 
readily to the mind of every one; it from the asp^ of affairs; but their 
is seen at the first glance, and is op- predictions, like those of astrologers 
posed to that which is abstruse: what who judge from the aspect of the 
IS evident is seen forcibly, and leaves heavens, frequently turn out to the 
no hesitation on the mind; it is ojk discredit of the prophet, 
posed to that which is dubious; manir See also Air; Show. 
feet is a greater degree of the evident; APPEASE, Calm, Pacift, Queet, 
it strikes on the understanding and Still. For derivation of appease sro 
forces conviction; it is opposed to that Allay. Calm comes from Late Latin 
which is dark. A thing is apparent cauma, the heat of the sun, Gredk 
upon the face of it: a case is dear; Kccvpa, modified bjy Latin calere, to 
it is decided on immediately: a truth grow not, and signified rest during the 
is plain; it is involved in no perplexity; day. Pacify, in Latin pacifico, comr 
it is not multifarious in its bearings: pounded of pax and facio, signifies to 
a falsehood is plain; it admits of no make peaceable. Qmet, in French guiaf, 
question: a reason is obvious; it flows Latin quietus, from quies, rest, signifies 
out of the nature of the case: a proof to put to rest. iSiiZZ, from Anglo-Saxon 
is evident; it requires no discussion, stiUan, to remain in a stcHL, is allied 
there is nothing m it that clashes or with the German steUen, to place, and 
contradicts; the guilt or innocence of a signifies to stop all movement, to place 
person is when eveiything serves at rest. 

to sirengthen the conclusion: a contra- ^ To appease is to remove great agita^ 
diction or absurdity is manifest which is tion; to calm is to bring into a tranquil 
felt by all as soon as it is perceived. state. The wind is appeased, the sea 
APPARITION. VtsiON. is Calmed. With regard to persons, it is 

5 
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necessary to appease those who are in ing with any one at a given time and 
transports of passion, and to calm those place; a kmg appoints l^s ministers, 
who are in trouble, anxiety, or appre- To order is the^ act of one invested with 
hension. Appease respects matters of partial authority: a customer ord&rs a 
force or violence, calm those of inquie- commodity from his tradesman: a 
tude and distress: one is appeased by a master gives his orders to his servant, 
submissive behavior, and calmed by the To prescribe is the act of one who is 
removal of danger. Pacify corre- superior by virtue of his knowledge: a 
spends to appease^ and quiet to calm; physician prescribes for his patient. To 
in sense they are the same, but in ap- ordain is an act emanating from the 
plication they differ; appease and calm highest authority: kings and councils 
are used only in reference to objects ordain; but their ordinances must be 
of importance; pacify and quiet to conformable to what is ordained by 
those of a more famihar nature: the the Divine Being. ^ Appointmmts are 
uneasy humors of a child are pacifi£d made for the convenience of individuals 
or its groundless fears are gwteted. Still or communities; but they may be 
5s a loftier expression than any of the altered or annulled at the pleasure of 
I’ormer terms; serving mostly for the tJie contracting parties. Orders are 
grave or poetic style: it is an onoma- dictated by the superior only, but they 
topaeia for restraining or putting to presuppose a discretionary obligation 
silence that which is noisy and boister- on the part of the individual to whom 
ous. they are given. Prescriptions are bind- 

See also Allay; Mollify. ing on none but such as voluntarily ad- 

APPELLATION. See Name. mit their authority; but ordinances 
APPLAUD. See Praise. leave no choice to those on whom they 

APPLAUSE, Acclamation. A 9 - are imposed to accept or reject them: 
plausCf from the Latin applaudo, signi- the ordinances of man are not less bind- 
fies, literally, to clap or stamp the feet ing than those of God, so long as they 
to a thing. Acclamation^ from aedamo, do not expressly contradict the divine 
signifies a crying out to a thing. law. 

These terms express a public dem- Appointine^sarekept, ordersexeent- 
onstration; the former by means of ed or obeyed, prescriptions followed, or- 
a noise with the hands or feet; the di?za7^c65 submitted to. It is a point of 
latter by means of shouts and cries: politeness or honor, if not of direct 
the former being employed as a testi- moral obligation, to keep the appoint- 
mony of approbation; the latter as a merits which we have made. Interest 
sanction, or an indication of respect, will lead men to execute the orders 
An actor looks for applause; a speaker which they receive in the course of 
looks for acclamation. What a man business: duty obliges them to obey 
does calls forth applause^ but the per- the orders of their superiors. It is a 
son himself is mostly received with nice matter to prescribe to another 
aedamations. At the hustings popular without hurting his pride; this prin- 
speeches meet with applause, and ciple leads men often to regard the 
favorite members are greeted with loud counsels of their best friends as pre- 
acetamations, scriptions; with children it is an un- 

APPLICATION. See Attend. questionable duty to follow the pre- 

APPLY. See Added; Address. scriptions of those whose age, station, 

APPOINT, Order, Prbscrib]^ Or- or experience authorizes them to pre- 
DAiN. Appoint (see Allot). Order, scribe, God has ordained all things for 
in French ordre, Latin ordino, to ar- our good; it rests with ourselves to 
range, dispose, ordo, order, signifies to submit to His ordinances and be happy, 
place in regular position. Prescribe^ in See also Constitute. 

Latin prescribo, compounded of ^ce, APPORTION. See Distribute. 
before, and scribere, to write, signifies APPRAISE, Appreciate, Esti- 
to draw a line for a person. Ordain mate, Esteem. Appraise and appre^ 
is a variation of order, date, both from appredo and appreii- 

To appoint is either the act of an participle of apprecid, compounded 

equal or superior: we appdnt a meet- of ad and preUum, a price, signify to set 
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a price or value on a thing. Estimate I flection and combination: we may 
comes from estimcxbusj participle of I conceive properly or improperly. 
estimo, to value. To esteem is a varia- That of which we can have no sensi- 


tion of estimate. 

A^jyraise and appreciate are used in 
precisely the same sense for setting a 
value on anything according to relative 
circumstances; but the one is used in 
the proper, and the other in the figura¬ 
tive sense: a sworn appraiser appraises 
goods according to the condition of the 
articles and their salable property; the 
characters of men are appreciated by- 
others when their good and bad quali¬ 
ties are justly put in a balance. 

To estimate a thing is to get the sum 
of its value by calculation; to esteem 
anything is to judge its actual and in¬ 
trinsic value. Estimate is used either 
in a proper or a figurative acceptation; 
esteem only in a moral sense: the ex¬ 
pense of an undertaking, losses by fire, 
gams by trade, are estimated at a cer¬ 
tain sum; the estimate may be too high 
or too low: the moral worth of men is 
often estimated above or below the 
reality, according to the particular bias 
of the estimator; but there are individ¬ 
uals of such an unquestionable worth 
that they need only to be known in 
order to be esteemed. 

APPRECIATE. See Appbaisb. 

APPREHEND, Conceive, Sup¬ 
pose Imagine. To apprehendj from 
the Latin ad and prehemoj I lay hold 
of, signifies to take. Ooncewe^ from the 
Latin con and capfo, to take together— 
that is, to put together in the mind. 
Suppose, from the Latin suppono, to 
put one thing in the place of another. 
Imagine, from imago, to have an 
iTna^e or figure of anything in the 
mind. 

To apprehend is simply to take an 
idea into the mind; thus we may ap¬ 
prehend any object that we hear or 
see: to conceive is to form an idea in 
the mind, as to conceive the idea of 
doing anj^hing, to conceive a design. 

Apprehending is the first effort of the 
f.hmking faculty: conceiving is the act 
of a more matured understanding; the 
' former belongs to children as well as 
grown persons, the latter more properly 
to grown persons. Appreh^ing is 
performed by the help of the senses; 
we may be quick or dull of apwehenr- 
mon. Cmceiving is performed oy re- 


ble impression is not to be apprehended., 
that which is above the reach of our 
thought is not to be conceived. 

To apprehend and to conceive are ap¬ 
plied only to reality, to suppose and 
imagine are applied to things which 
may exist only in the imagination; but 
the former being drawn from that 
which is real may be probable or im¬ 
probable according to circumstances; 
the latter being the peculiar act of the 
imagination, more commonly exists in 
the imagination only. 

These terms are all employed to de¬ 
note one’s opinion or behef in regard to 
ordinary matters with a like distinction. 
Apprehend expresses the weakest kind 
of belief, the having the least idea of 
the presence of a thing. 

A man is said to conceive that on 
which he forms a direct opinion. 

What one supposes may admit of 
a doubt; it is frequently only conject¬ 
ural. 

What one imagines may be alto¬ 
gether improbable or impossible, and 
that which cannot be iimgmed may 
be too improbable to admit of being 
believed. 

Apprehend, Fear, Dread. — Appre¬ 
hend signifies to have an idea of danger 
in one’s mind, without necessarily im¬ 
plying any sentiment of fear. Fear, 
Anglo-Saxon foer, a sudden peril or 
danger, referred originally to the peril 
of travelling, and is allied to /aron, 
modem fare, meaning to travel. Dread, 
Anglo-Saxon dreedan, to be afraid, ex¬ 
presses the highest degree of fear. 

What is possible may be apprehended; 
we may apprehend a change in the 
weather, or that an accident will take 
place by the way. What is probable 
may be feared; we may fear the con¬ 
sequences of a person’s resentment. 
Not only the evil which is nigh, but 
that which is exceeding great, pro¬ 
duces dread. 

Apprehend is said only of things. 
Fear and dread are also applied to per¬ 
sons with the like distinction: fear is 
a salutary sentiment; it is the senti¬ 
ment of a child toward a parent or 
instructor: dread, as toward a fellow-* 
creature, is produced by harshness and 
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oppression, but in regard to our Maker form a junction. An equivocation ap¬ 
is produced by the consciousness of proackes to a lie. Minds approximate 
guilt. by long intercourse. 

APPREHENSION. See Worry. APPROBATION. See Assent; 

APPRISE, See Inform. Consent. 

APPRISED. See Aware. APPROPRIATE, Usurp, Arro- 

APPROACH, Access, Admittance, gate, Assume, Ascribe. Appropriate, 
Approach, Old French aprochier, from in French approprier, compounded of 
Ti a^.in prope, near, signines near to— ad and propriatus, participle of pro- 
that is, coming near to. Access, in pnare, an old verb, and propnws, proper 
Latin accessiAS, from ac or od, and cedere, or own (compare proper), signifies to 
to go, is, properly, going to. Ad- make one's own. Usurp, in French 
mittance (see Admit). usurper, Latin usurpo, from vsu rapere, 

Approach signifies the coming near to seize for one's own use, signifies to 
or toward an object, and consequently make use of as one's own. Arrogate, in 
is an unfinished act, but access and ad- Latin arrogatus, participle of arrogo, 
mittance are finished acts; access is the signifies to ask or claim for one's se^. 
coming to—^that is, as close to an object Assume, in French assum&r, Latin 
as is needfxil; and admittance is the assumo, compounded of as or ad and 
coming into any place or into the sumo, to take, signifies to take to one's 
presence or society of any person, self. Ascribe, in Latin ascribo, coin- 
Approach expresses simply the act of pounded of ad and scrzbo, write, signi- 
drawing near, but access and admittance nes here to write down to one's own 
comprSiend, in their signification, the account. 

liberty and power of coming to or into: The idea of taking something to one's 

an appr'oach may be quick or slow, an self by an act of one's own is common 
access easy or difficult, an admittance to all these terms. To appropriate is 
free or exclusive. to take to one's^ self with or without 

Approach may sometimes be taken right; to usurp is to take to one's self 
for a road or way of approach, which by violence or in violation of right, 
brings it nearer in sense to the other Appropriating is applied in its proper 
terms, as the approaches to a bridge or sense to goods in possession; usurping 
a town. is properly applied to power, titles. 

Access is used only in its proper sense rights. Individuals appropriate what- 

for the act of persons; approach and ad- ever comes to their hands which they 
mittance are employed figuratively, as use as their own; they usurp power 
the approach of winter, age, etc., or the when they exercise the functions of gov- 
approach to immortality, in the sense ernment without a legitimate sanction, 
of coming near to it in similitude, the These words may be gfcpplied in the 
admittance of unmoral thoughts into the same sense to moral or spiritual objects, 
mind. Arrogate, assume, and ascribe denote 

Approach, Approximate,—Approach the taking to one's self, but do not, like 
(see preceding use). Approxiniate, cam- appropriate usurp, imply taking 
pound of ap and proximus, to come from another. Arrogate is a more vio- 
nearest or next, signifies either to draw lent action than assume, and assume 
near or bring near. To approach is than ascribe. Arrogate and assume are 
intransitive only; a person approaches employed either in the proper or figura- 
an object. To approximate is both tive sense, ascribe only in tne figurative 
transitive and intransitive; a person sense. We arrogate distinctions, hon- 
opproriTTMites two objects to each other, ors, titles; we assume names*, rights, 
To approach denotes simply the mov- and privileges. In the moral sense we 
ing of an object toward another, but to arrogate pre-eminence, assutm impor- 
approximate denotes the ^adual mov- tance, ascribe merit. To arrogate is a 
ing of two objects toward each other: species of moral usurpation; it is always 
that which approaches may come into accompained with haughtiness and 
immediate conjunction; but bodies contempt for others: that is arrogated 
may approximate for some time before to one's self to which one has not the 
they form a junction, or may never smallest title: an arrogant temper is 
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one of the most odious features in the something else. Decide is derived from 
human character; it is a compound of de and asdere, to cut, and means to cut 
folly and insolence. To assume is a off, hence to end. Determine comes 
species of moral appropriation; its from Latin de and terminare, from ter- 
objects are of a less serious nature than minusj limit, and meant to decide the 
those of arrogatingj and it does less vio- limits of something. Mediate^ from 
lence to moral propriety: we may as- Latin mediuSj middle, meant to act as 
sume in trifles, we arrogate only in im- a go-between. Settle meant to cause 
portant matters. To ascribe is oftener to rest, from Anglo-Saxon sed, seat 
an act of vanity than of injustice: (compare the noun settle, a seat). It 
many men may be entitled to the merit received the special sense of to es- 
which they ascribe to themselves; tablish peace net ween two combat- 
but by this very act they lessen the ants, from an association with the 
merit of their best actions. Anglo-Saxon soeht, the end of a suit, 

Arrogating as an action, or arrogance allied to the verb sacan, to contend, 
as a disposition, is always taken in a which appears in forsake. Of these 
bad sense: the former is always die- terms mmiate and arbitrate refer es- 
tated by the most preposterous pride; pecially to the difficulties that arise 
the latter is associated with every un- between states or between other or- 
worthy quality. Assumption as an ganized groups of individuals. To 
action varies in its character according mediaJte involves an action prior to 
to circumstances: it may be either arbitration, for it is based upon a 
good, bad, or indifferent: it is justi- tender of the “good offices*^ of a neu- 
nable in certain exigencies to assume tral nation to others in a dispute or 
a command where there is no one else war. In case it is accepted the medir 
able to direct; it is often a matter oMng nation may become the arbitrator 
of indifference what name a person or the dispute may be submitted to 
assumes who does so only in conform- another form of arbitration —^that is, 
ity to the will of another; but it is final decision concerning the justice of 
always bad to assume a name as a the case by an impartial court. For 
mask to impose upon others. As a an analysis of the difference between 
disposition assumption is always bad, decide and determine see the article on 
but still not to the same degree as decide. Decide and determine refer 
arrogance. An arrogant man renders to purely intellectual operations. One 
himself intolerable to society: an as- may decide or determine the rights of 
Burning ma n makes himaftlf offensive: a case without proceeding to adjust 
arrogance is the characteristic of men; the difficulties or to settle the disturb- 
assumption is peculiar to youths: an ance. Adjust and setde imply active 
arrogant man can be humbled only by participation. Adjust and setde differ 
silent contempt; an assuming youth mainl^r in the connotations suggested 
must be check^ by the voice of au- by their derivations. We matters 
thority.' where the trouble is due to a lack of 

See also Monopolize; Nab; Pe- mutual understanding between two con- 
CULLAR. flicting parties. We setde a disturbance 

APPROVE. See Ratipt. where conflicting claims cannot be ad- 

APPROXIMATE. See Approach, justed by supenor force or authority. 
APT. See Fit; ij^AJOT. ARBITRATOR. See Judge; Paci- 

APTITUDE. See Knack. pibt. 

ARBITER. See Judge. ARCHITECT, Builder. Architecty 

ARBITRARY. See Absolute. from architecture, in Latin architectuSy 
ARBITRATE, Adjust, Decide, De- from architectura, Greek djoxtrl/crwv, 
TBR&iiNB, Mediate, Settle. Arbitrate compounded of the chief, and 

(for derivation see Judge) means to art or contrivance, signifies the 

decide as an outsider, an impartial chief of contrivers. Builder, from the 
judge. Adjust (not derived from jus- verb to hwiid, denotes the person con- 
tice, but from ad and juxta, next to) cemed in buildings, who ca^es the 
meant origmally to put side by side, to structure of houses, rither by his money 
put somethiag into a proper relation to or his personal service. 
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An arckUect is an artist, employed proJyus, good, signifies to make good 
only to form the plans for large build- or to make to appeal* good, 
ings; a builder is a simple tradesman, These terms in general convey the 
or even workman, who builds common idea of evidence, but with gradations; 
dwelling-houses. argue denotes the smallest, and jyrove 

ARCHIVE. See Record. the highest de^ee. To argue is to 

ARDENT. See Hot; Sanguine, serve as an indication amounting to 

ARDOR. See Fervor; Zeal. probability; to evince denotes an indi- 
ARDUOUS. See Hard. cation so clear as to remove doubt; to 

ARGUE, Dispute, Debate. Argue •prove marks an evidence so positive as 
comes from Latin arguere, to make to produce conviction. It argues a. wmt 
clear. Dispute, in Jrencn disputer, of candor in any man to conceal cir- 
Latin dispuio, compounded of dis and cumstances in his statement which are 
jmto, signifies to think differently; in in any wise calculated to affect the sub- 
an extended sense, to assert a different ject in question; the tenor of a person’s 
opinion. Debate, in IVench dibattre, conversation may mwce the refinement 
compounded of the intensive syllable de of his mind and the purity of his taste: 
and battre, to beat or fight, signifies to when we see men sacrificing their 
contend for and against. peace of mind and even then integrity 

To argue is to defend one’s self; to of character to ambition it proves to 
dispute, to oppose another; to debate, us how important it is even in early 
to dispute in a formal manner. To hfe to check this natural and in some 
argue on a subject is to explain the rea- measure laudable, but stiU msinuating 
sons or pi’oofs in support of an asser- and dangerous, passion, 
tion; to argue with a person is to de- Argument, Reason, Proof. — Argu^ 
fend a position against him: to dispute ment, from argue, signifies either the 
a thing IS to advance objections against thing that argues, or that which is 
a position; to dispute with a person is brought forward in arguing. Reason, in 
to start objections against his positions, French raison, Latin ratio, from raius, 
to attempt to refute them: a debate is participle of reor, think, signifies the 
a disputation held by many. To argue faculty of mind which draws conclu- 
does not necessarily suppose a convic- sions. Proof, like prove, is derived 
tion on the part of the arguer that what ultimately from Latin proms, good, ex- 
he defends is true, nor a real difference cellent, and means that which tests and 
of opinion in his opponent; for some reveals the excellence of something, 
men have such an itching propensity An argument serves for defence; a 
for an argument that they will attempt reason for justification; a proof for con- 
to prove what nobody denies; to dw- viction. Arguments are adduced in 
puie always supposes an opposition to support of a hypothesis or proposition; 
some person, but not a sincere opposi- reasons are assigned in matters of be- 
tion to the thing; for we may dispute lief and practice; proofs are collected 
that which we do not deny, for the to ascertain a fact, 
sake of holding a dispute with one who Arguments are either strong or weak; 
is of different sentiments; to debate reasons solid or futile; proofs clear and 
presupposes a multitude of clashing or positive, or vague and indefinite. We 
opposing opinions. Men of many confute an argument, overpower a reon 
words argue for the sake of talking; son, and invalidate a proof. Whoever 
men of ready tonnes dispute for the wished to defend Christianity will be 
sake of victory: in parliament men in no want of arguments; the believer 
often debate for the sake of opposing the need never be at a loss to give a reasm 
ruling party, or from any other motive for the hope that is in him; but through- 
than the love of truth. out the whole of Divine Revelation 

Argue, Evince, Prove.—Argue (see there is no circumstance that is 
above). Evince, in Latin evinco, com- substantiated with such irrefragable 
pounded of vinco, to prove, or make out, proofs as the resurrection of our 
and e, forth, signifies to bring to light, Saviour. 

to make to appear clear. Prove, in ARISE, or Rise, Mount, Ascend^ 
French prouver, in Latin proho, from Climb, Scale. Arise or rise, derivea 



from a root signifying to move, found 
in river, rivulet, etc., means specifically 
to move in an upward direction. As¬ 
cend is derived from ad, to, and scand&re^ 
to climb, from a root found in scandcd 
(originally a stumbling-block), and 
means to climb to something. ^Clitnb 
means to ascend by grasping, and is 
derived from a Germanic root signify¬ 
ing to grasp, found ^ in dip, deave, 
cLan^er, etc. Scale is derived from 
^tin scala (from the same root foimd 
in ascend), that by which one ascends, 
and means to rise by a ladder. 

The idea of going upward is common 
to all these terms; arise is used only in 
the sense of simply getting up, but rise 
is employed to express a continued mo¬ 
tion upward: a person arises from his 
seat or his bed; a bird rises in the air; 
the silver of the barometer rises; the 
first three of these terms convey a gra¬ 
dation in their sense; to arise or rise 
denotes a motion to a less elevated 
height than to mourd, and to mount 
that which is less elevated than ascend; 
a person mes from his seat, mounts a 
hill, and ascends a mountain. Arise 
and rise are intransitive only; the rest 
are likewise transitive: we rise from a 
point, we ‘mount and ascend to a point, 
or we mourd and ascend something: an 
air-balloon rises when it first leaves the 
ground; it mounts higher and higher 
until it is out of sight; but if it ascendS' 
too high it endangers the life of the 
aerial adventurer. Clind) and scale ex¬ 
press a species of rising: to climb is to 
rise step by step by clinging to a cer¬ 
tain body; to scale is to rise by an 
escalade, or species of ladder, em¬ 
ployed in rnourUing the walls of forti¬ 
fied towns: trees and mountains are 
dimbed; walls are scaled. 

Arise or Rise, Proceed, Issue, Spring, 
Flow, Emanate ,—^To arise (see above). 
Proceed, in Latin procedo, that is, pro 
and cedere, to go, signifies to go forth. 
Issue is French participle of 

issir (from esc, out of^ and ire, to go. 
Spring, in German springen, sigoines 
to leap forth. Flow, Anglo^axon 
flowan, is derived from a Germanic 
root allied to the Latin pluit, it rains, 
and the Greek to float. It 

has no connection with the Latin 
ftuere, to flow. Emanate, in Latin 
emanatus, participle of emano, from ex, 
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out, and manare, to flow, means to 
flow out. 

The idea of one object coming out of 
another is expressed by all these terms, 
but they differ in the circumstances of 
the action. What comes up out of a 
body and rises into existence is said to 
arise, as the mist which arises out of 
the sea: what comes forth as an effect, 
or comes forth in a particular manner, 
is said to proceed; thus the light pro¬ 
ceeds from a certain quarter of the 
heavhns, or from a certain part of a 
house: what comes out from a small 
aperture is said to issue; thus perspira¬ 
tion issues through the pores of the 
skin; water issues sometimes from the 
sides of rocks: what comes out in a 
sudden or quick manner, or comes from 
some remote source, is said to spring; 
thus blood springs from an artery which 
is pricked; water springs up out of the 
earth: what comes out in quantities or 
in a stream is said to flow; thus blood 
flows from a wound: to emanate is a 
species of flowing by a natural opera¬ 
tion, when bodies send forth, or seem 
to send forth, particles of their own 
composition from themselves; thus 
light emanates from the sun. 

This distinction in the signification 
of these terms is kept up in their moral 
acceptation, where the idea of one 
thing originating from another is com¬ 
mon to them all; but in this case arise 
is a general term, wnich simply implies 
the coming into existence; proceed con¬ 
veys also the idea of a progressive 
movement into existence. Eve^ ob¬ 
ject, therefore, may be said to arise out 
of whatever produces it; but it pro¬ 
ceeds from it only when it is gradually 
produced: evils are continually armng 
in human society for which there is no 
specific remedy: in complicated dis¬ 
orders it is not always possible to say 
precisely from what the complaint of 
the patient proceeds. Issue is seldom 
used but in application to sensible ob¬ 
jects: yet we may say, in conformity 
to the original meaning, that words 
issue from the mouth: the idea of the 
distant source or origin is kept up in 
the moral application of the term 
spring, when we say that actions spHng 
from a generous or corrupt principle: 
the idea of a quantity and a stream is 
preserved in the moral use of the terw 
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flow aad emanate; but the former may ARRIVE. See Come. 
be said of that which is not inherent ARROGANCE, Presumption. Ar^ 
in the body; the latter respects that rogancey in French arrogance, Latin 
only which forms a component part of arrogantia, signifies the disposition to 
the body: God is the spring whence arrogate (see Appropriate). Presump- 
all our blessings flow; aU authority tion, from presurne, Latin proesurno, 
emanates from God, who is the supreme compounded of prce, before, and swnere, 
source of all things; theologians, when itseli compounded irom sub and eme^'e, 
speaking of God, that the Son to buy, and meaning to put or take, 
emanates from the Father, and the signifies the disposition to put onc^s self 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the forward. 

Son, and that grace flaws upon us in- Arrogance is the act of the great; 
cessantly from the inexhaustible treas- presumption that of the little: the ar- 
ures of Divine mercy. rogant man takes upon himself to be 

ARMISTICE. See Truce. above others; the presumptuous man 

ARMS, Weapons. Arms, from the strives to be on a level with those who 
Latin arma, literally fittings, equip- are above him. Arrogance is com¬ 
ments, from the root signifjdng to jom monly coupled with haughtiness; pre- 
or fashion found in art, arm (a part of sumption with mejanness: men arro- 
the human body), etc., is now properly gantly demand as a right the homage 
used for instruments of offence, and which has perhaps before been volun- 
never otherwise except' by a poetic tarily granted; the creature presumptu- 
license of arma for armor; but weapon, ously airaigns the conduct of the Crea- 
from a widespread Germanic root, may tor, and murmurs against the dis- 
be used either for an instrument of pensations of His providence, 
offence or defence. We say fire-arms, See also Assumption; Haughtiness. 
but not ^e^eapons; and weapons of- ARROGATE. See Appropriate. 
fensive or defensive, not arms offensive ART, Cunning, Deceit. Art, in 
or defensive. Arms, likewise, agree- Latin ars, from a root ar, to join (see 
ably to its origin, is employed for that arms), allied to Greek dpriog, fit, 
only which is purposely made to be an exact, signifies literally the ‘‘putting 
instrument of offence; weapon, accord- of two and two together.” Cunning is 
ing to its extended and indefinite appli- derived from Anglo-Saxon cunnan, to 
cation, is employed for whatever may know, and therefore corresponds exact- 
be accidentally used for this purpose: ly to the colloquial adjective knowing, 
guns and swords are always arms; in such phrases as “a knowing look,” 
stones, brick-bats, and pitchforks, and “a knowing child,” etc. Deceit, in 
also the tongue or words, may be oo- Latin deceptum, participle of dedpio, 
casionally weapons. or de and capio, signifies to take by sur- 

ARMY, Host. An army is an or- prise or unawares, 
ganized body of armed men; a hosU Art implies a disposition of the mind 
from hostis, an enemy, is pioperly a to use circumvention or artificial means 
body of hostile men. An army is a to attain an end: cunning marks the 
limited body; a host may be unlimited, disposition to practise disguise in the 
and is therefore generally considerea prosecution of a plan: deceit leads to 
a large body. ^ the practice of dissunulation and gross 

word army applies only to that falsdiood, for the sake of gratifying a 
which has been formed by the rules desire. Art is the property of a lively 
of art for purposes of war: host has mindj cunning, of a thoughtful and 
been ext^ded in its application not knowing mind; deceit, of an ignorant, 
only to bodies, whether of men or low, and weak mind. Art is practised 
ang^, that were assembly for pur- often in self-defence; as a practice, 
poses of offence, but also in the figu- therefore, it is even sometimes justi- 
ratiye sense to whatever rises up to fiable, although not as a disposition’. 

^®Ao*-o Ti-.T^T a A cunning has Sways self in vmw; the 

« Accuse. cunning man seeks his gratification 

See Class; Dispose, without regard to others; deceit is often 
ARRAY* See Apparel. practised to the express injury of an- 
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other: the deceitful man adopts base 
means for base ends. Animus prac¬ 
tise art when opposed to their superiors 
in strength; but they are not artful, as 
they have not that versatility of power 
which they can habitually exercise to 
^jheir own advantage like human beings; 
animals may be cunning, inasmuch as 
they can by contrivance and conceal¬ 
ment seek to obtain the object of their 
■desire, but no animal is deceitful except 
man; the wickedest and stupidest of 
men have the power and the will of 
deceiving and practising falsehood upon 
others which is urinown to the 
brutes. 

See also Business. 

Artful, Artificial, FictUious. — Artful, 
compounded of art and full, marks the 
guafity of being full of art. Artificial, 
in Latin artificmlis, from ars rndfado, 
to do, signifies done with art. Fictitious, 
in Latin ficlitius, from fingere to feign 
(compare article on feign), signifies the 
qualitv of being feigned. 

Artful respects what is done with art 
or design; artificial what is done by 
the exercise of workmanship; fktitious 
what is made out of the mind. Artfid 
and artificial are used either for natural 
or moral objects; fictitious always for 
those that are moral: artful is opposite 
to what is artless, artificial to what is 
natural, fictitious to what is real: the 
ringlets of a lady's hair are disposed 
in an artful manner; the hair itself 
may be artificial; a tale is artf^ which 
is told in a way to gain credit; man¬ 
ners are artificial which do not seem 
to suit the person adopting them; a 
story is fictitious which has no founda¬ 
tion whatever in truth and is the in¬ 
vention of the narrator. Children 
sometimes tell their stories so artfuUy 
as to impose on the most penetrating 
■.and experienced. Those who have no 
character of their own are induced to 
take an artificial character in order to 
put themselves on a level with their 
associates. Beggars deal in fictitious 
■tales of distress in order to excite com- 
:passion. 

See also Scheming. 

ARTICLE, Condition, Term. Ar- 
in French article, Latin articulus, 
a joint or a part of a member. Condi¬ 
tion is usually believed to be derived 
the Latin condere, to build. Skeat 


declares that this is incorrect. The 
Latin conditio is derived from con and 
a root found in dicere, to speak, mean¬ 
ing to point out. Term is derived 
from Latin terminue, Greek rkpfia, from 
the root meaning to cross over. 

These words agree in their applica^ 
tion tp matters of compact, or under¬ 
standing between man and man. Arti¬ 
cle and condition are used in both num¬ 
bers: terms only in the plural in this 
sense: the former may be used for 
any point individually; the latter for 
all the points collectively: article is 
employed for all mauters which are 
drawn out in specific articles or pomts; 
as the articles of an indenture, of a 
capitulotion, or an agreement. 
dilion respects any point that is ad¬ 
mitted as a ground of obligation or 
engagement; it is used for the general 
transactions of men, in which they 
reciprocally bind themselves to return 
certain equivalents. The word terms 
is employed in regard to mercantile 
transactions; as the terms of any bar¬ 
gain, the terms of any agreement, the 
terms on which anything is bought or 
sold. Articles are mostly voluntary; 
they are admitted by mutual agree¬ 
ment: conditions are frequently com- 
pulso^, sometimes hard; they are 
submitted to from policy or necessity; 
terms are dictated by interest or equity; 
they are fair or unfair according to 
the temper of the parties; they are 
submitted or agreed to. 

ARTICULATE. SeeUTTBE. 

ARTIFICE, Trick, Fiitosse, Strat¬ 
agem. Artifice, from French artifice, 

, Latin artifex, an artificer, and artem 
fado, to execute an art, signifies the 
performance of an art. Trick is de- 
I rived from Dutch and originally meant 
a clever contrivance. Finesse, a word 
directly imported from France, with aU 
the meaning attached to it which is 
characteristic of the nation itself, 
means properly fineness; the word fin 
ha French is derived from Jjs^mfinilus, 
meaning well finished. Stratagem, in 
French strataghme, ^from the Greek 
orparfiyrifia and trrparriykfa, to lead an 
army, signifies by distinction to head 
them in carrying on any scheme. 

All these terms denote the exercise of 
an art calculated to mislead others. 
Artifice is the genenc term* the rest are 
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specific: the former has likewise a par¬ 
ticular use and acceptation distmct 
from the others; it expresses a ready 
display of art for the purpose of extri¬ 
cating one^s self from a difficulty, or 
securing to one's self an advantage. 
Trick includes in it more of design to 
gain something for one's self, or to act 
secretly to the inconvenience of others: 
it is rather a cheat on the senses than 
the understanding. Finesse is a species 
of artifice in which art and cunning are 
combined in the management of a 
eause: it is a mixture of invention, 
jihlsehood, and concealment. Strata¬ 
gem is a display of art in plotting and 
contriving, a disguised mode of ob¬ 
taining an end. Females who are not | 
guarded by fixed principles of virtue; 
and uprightness are apt to practise 
artifices upon their husbands. Men 
without honor, or an honorable means 
of living, are apt to practise various 
tricks to impose upon others to their 
own advantage: every trade, there¬ 
fore^ is said to have its tricks; and pro¬ 
fessions are not entirely clear from this 
stigma, which has been brought upon 
them by unworthy members. Diplo- 
' matic persons have most frequent re¬ 
course to finesse. Military operations 
are sometimes considerably forwarded 
by well-concerted and well-timed strai- 
agems to surprise the enemy. 

An artifice may be perfectly innocent 
when it serves to afford a friend an 
unexpected pleasure. A trick is child¬ 
ish which only serves to deceive or 
amuse children. Stratagems are allow¬ 
able not in war only; the writer of a 
novel or a play may sometimes adopt 
a successful stratagem to cause the 
reader a si^rise. Finesse is never 
justifiable: it carries with it too much 
of concealment and disingenuousness 
to be practised but for selfish and un¬ 
worthy purposes. 

ARTIFICER. See Artist. 

ARTIFICIAL. See Artful; Thb- 

ATRIOAL* 

ARTISAN. See Artist. 

ARTIST, Artisan, Artificer, Me¬ 
chanic. Artist is the practicer of the 
fine arts (for derivation see Art) ; arti¬ 
san the practicer of the vulgar aits. 
Artificer comes from ars and/aefo, one 
who does or makes according to art. 
Mechanic, from Greek a 


machine, a device, signifies one who 
works with machines. 

The artist ranks higher than the arti- 
san, the former requires intellectual re¬ 
finement, the latter nothing but to 
know the common practice of art. The 
musician, painter, and sculptor are 
artists; the carpenter, the sign-painter, 
and the blacksmith are artisans. The 
artificer is an intermediate term be¬ 
tween the artist and the artisan; manu¬ 
facturers are artificers; and, in an ex¬ 
tended sense, any one who makes a 
thing by his contrivance is an artificer. 
The mechanic is that species of artisan 
who works at arts purely mechanical^ in 
distinction from those which contribute 
to the completion and embellishment of 
any objects; on this ground a shoe¬ 
maker is a mechanic^ but a common 
painter is a simple artisan. 

ARTLESS. SeeNAiVE. 

AS. See Both. 

ASCEND. See Arise. 

ASCENDANCY. See Influence. 

ASCETIC, Austere, Rigid, Stern. 
Ascetic in French asedUguef from 
dermv, to work, exercise, applied, 
literally, to the practice of an art, 
hence to an athlete, and, by exten¬ 
sion, to the discipline practised by an 
athlete. In the schools of the stoics, 
the term that implied this discipline 
practised by the wrestlers was em¬ 
ployed to designate the practice of 
mastering the desires and passions or 
of severe virtue, and in this sense it 
passed into the language of the early 
Christians: on this basis the modem 
meaning of a person unduly rigid or 
austere was derived. 

Austere is denved from Latin au~ 
steruSf harsh, sour, tart, from Greek 
a{i(m)p6Qj making the tongue dry, 
harsh, bitter. It signifies a manner, a 
temperament, and does not so dis¬ 
tinctly imply the mastering of the 
physical appetites as does the word 
ascetic. Similarly siem, from Anglo- 
Saxon stymCf of harsh mind, refers to 
a kind of temper. Austerity suggests 
both the habits of Ufe indicated in 
asceticism and the kind of nature sug¬ 
gested by sternness. A man may be 
stem and, at the same time, bo the 
opposite of ascetic. Rigid, from Latin 
ri^us (whence riaorous is also derived 
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by way of French), comes from the 
Latin rigere, to be stiff or straight. It 
refers both to the property of physical 
•,hings and, figuratively, to a certain 
habit of mind or of life. Stem refers 
to a kind of emotional temperament; 
rigid suggests an intellectual habit, an 
unbending mind, whence certain char¬ 
acteristics of temper and habits of 
living might develop. 

ASCRIBE, Impute, Attribute. To 
ascribe signifies here generally to write 
or set down in one’s own mind to a per¬ 
son (see Appropriate)— -that is, to 
assign anything in one’s estimate as 
the possession or the property of an¬ 
other, as to ascribe honor or power. 
To impute^ from im or in ana 
think, is to form an estimate of a 
person; as to impute a thing to a per¬ 
son’s folly. To aUrihutej from ad and 
Irihuo, bestow, is to assign a thing as 
a cause; as to aitribute the loss of a 
vessel to the violence of the storm. 

What is ascribed and imputed is most¬ 
ly of a personal nature, either to honor 
or dishonor; ascribe more frequently 
for the former, impute for the latter. 
In the doxology of the church ritual, 
all honor, might, majesty, dominion, 
and power are ascribed to the three pei^ 
sons in the Holy Trinity; men of right 
minds cannot bear the slightest im- 
putation on their honor, nor virtuous 
women the slightest imputation on 
their chastity. 

Ascribe may, however, sometimes be 
employed in an unfavorable sense, and 
impute in a favorable sense. We ma^ 
ascribe imperfection as well as perfec- 
tion^ and impute good as well as bad 
motives. 

To ascribe may also denote to assign 
a cause, which brings it nearer in sense 
to aitribvte; but the former always re¬ 
fers to some characteristic of the per¬ 
son, and the latter, although applied to 
personal qualities, conveys no personal 
reflection. 

To ascribe is alwavs to assign to some 
individual person; but to attribiite may 
either refer to no persons, or to none 
individually. Milton ascribes the first 
use of artillery to the devil; the Letters 
of Junius have been ascribed succes¬ 
sively to many as the author; the death 
of many persons may be aUribvted to 
intemperance. 


ASEPTIC, Germlbss, Non-putre¬ 
fying. Aseptic, a compound of the 
Greek (from d privative and 

fftivTueSg, putrefying) and the En^sh 
suffix ic, signifies that which is not 
liable to putrefaction, or that which is 
germtess or free from septic matter, 
or any substance that produces or pro¬ 
motes putrefaction; in the substantive 
form, asepsis, the absence of toxinous 
or pathogenic bacteria which poison 
the bloodf. Prom the original Greek 
term we have septicaemia, an acute dis¬ 
ease resembling pyaemia in its general 
characteristics, supposed to be caused 
by the introduction into the blood of 
putrid matter from the surface of a 
wound or ulcer, the putrefaction now 
being known, through the antiseptic 
researches of Pasteur and Lister, to 
be a fermentative change due to the 
presence of certain micro-organisms in 
the blood. 

Antiseptic surgery is the operation of 
introducing antiseptic solutions into 
a wound whence the poisonous matter 
has been carried into the blood, or 
where the wound has not been prompt¬ 
ly treated by antisepsis, or the ex¬ 
clusion of microbes or bacteria from 
wounds and open sores. 

ASK, Beg, Request. Ash, in Anglo- 
Saxon aseian, is derived from a Ger¬ 
manic root signifying to wish. Beg is 
derived, by a somewhat complicated 
process, from a frequentative of hid, 
and meant to bid often, to ask again 
and again. Request, in Latin reguisUus, 
participle of reguiro, is compounded or 
re and ^oerere, to seek or look after, 
with indications of desire to possess. 

The expression of a wish to some one 
to have something is the common idea 
comprehended in these terms. As this 
is the simple signification of ash, it is the 
generic term; the other two are spe¬ 
cific; we ash in begging and requesting, 
but not vice versa. Asikng is peculiar to 
no rank or station; in consequence of 
our mutual dependence on each other, 
it is requisite for every man to ash 
something of another: the master asks 
of the servant, the servant asks of the 
master; the parent asks of the child, 
the child asks of the parent. Begging 
marks a de^ee of dejpendence whi<m is 
peculiar to inferiors m station; we ask 
for matters of indifference; we be^ 
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that which we think is of importance: (from manus, hand), and hence to ask 
a child asks a favor of his parent; a for that which has been intrusted, 
poor man hegs the assistance of one Ask^ in the sense of beg, is confined to 
who is able to afford it: that is asked the expression of wishes on the part of 
for which is easily granted; that is the askcTy without involving any obli- 
begged which is with diflBlculty obtained, gation on the part of the person asked; 
To asky therefore, requires no effort, all granted in this case is voluntary, or 
but to beg is to ask with importunity: complied with as a favor; but ask for, 
those who by merely ashing find them- in the sense here taken, is involuntary, 
selves unable to obtain what they wish, and springs from the forms and dis¬ 
will have recourse to begging. As ask tinctions of society. Ask is here, as 
sometimes implies a demand, and beg before, generic or specific; claim and 
a vehemence of desire or strong degree d&tnand are specific: in its specific 
of necessity, politeness has adopted sense it conveys a less peremptory sense 
another phrase, which conveys neither than either claim or demand. To ask 
the imperiousness of the one nor the for denotes simply the expressed wish 
urgency of the other; this is the word to have what is considered as due; to 
request. Asking carries with it an air claim is to assert a right or to make 
of superiority; begging that of sub- it known; to demand is to insist on 
mission; requesting has the air of in- having, without the liberty of a re¬ 
dependence and equality. Ashinghox- fusal. Asking respects obligation in 
ders too nearly on an infringement of general, great or small; claim respects 
personal liberty; begging imposes a obligations of importance. Asking for 
constraint by making an appeal to the supposes a right not questionable; 
feelings; requests leave the liberty of claim supposes a right hithei*to unac- 
granting or refusing unencumbered, knowledged; demand supposes either 
It is the character of impertinent peo- a disputed right or the absence of all 
pie to ask without considering the cir- right, and the simple determination to 
cumstances and situation of the person have: a tradesman asks for what is 
asked; they seem ready to take with- owed to him as circumstances may re- 
put permission that which is asked, if quire; a person claims the property he 
it be not granted: selfish and greedy has lost; people are sometimes pleased 
people beg with importunity, and in a to make demands the legality of which 
tone that admits of no refusal; men cannot be proved. What is lent must 
of good breeding tender their requests be asked for when it is wanted; what- 
with moderation and discretion; they ever has been lost and is found must be 
rei^st nothing but what they are cer- recovered by a claim; whatever a self- 
tarn can be conveniently complied ish person wants he strives to obtain 
with. ^ demand, whether just or unjust. 

^ Ask is altogether excluded from po- Ask, Inquire, Question, Interrogode .— 
lite life, although 665^ is not. We may Ask (see above). Inquire, Latin in^ 
beg a person's acceptance of anything; quiro, compounded of in and quo^o, 
we may beg him to favor or honor us signifies to search after. Question, in 
with his company; but we can never French questionner, signifies to put a 
talk of asking a person's acceptance, question, from the Latin qucestio and 
or asking him to do us an honor. Beg quoero, to seek or search, to look into, 
in such cases indicates a condescen- irUerrogate, Latin interrogatus, parti- 
sion which is sometimes not unbecom- ciple of interrogo, compounded ojt inter 
ing, but on ordinary occasions request and rogo, signifies to ask. 
is with more propriety substituted in We perform all these actions in order 
its place. to get information: but we ask for gen- 

Ask, or Ash For, Claim, Demand. — eral purposes of convenience; we inn 
Asfc (see above). (JZafw, in Old French quire from motives of curiosity; we 
claimer, Latin clamo, to cry afte^ sig- question and interrogate from motives of 
nifies to express an imperious wish for. discretion. To ask respects simply 
Demand, in French aema/nder, is de- one thingj to inquire respects one or 
rived from Old French de and mander, many subjects; to question and interro^ 
to order from the hands of another gate is to ask repeatedly, and in the 
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fatter case more authoritatively than his absence; to calumniate is to com- 
in the former. Indifferent people ask municate secretly, or otherwise, false 
of each other whatever they wish to circumstances to the injury of another, 
know: learners inquire the reasons of If I speak slightingly of my neighbor, 
things which are new to them: masters and insinuate anything against the 
question their servants, or parents their purity of his principles or the rectitude 
children, when they wish to ascertain of his conduct, I asperse him: if he be 
the real state of any case: magistrates a charitable man, and I ascribe his 
interrogate criminals when they are charities to a selfish motive, or other- 
brought before them. It is very un- wise take away from the merit his 
civil not to answer whatever is asked conduct, I am guilty of detraction; if 
even by the meanest person: it is I publish anythmg openly that injures 
proper to satisfy every inquiry, so as his reputation, I am a defam&r; if I 
to remove doubt: questions are some- communicate to others the reports 
times so impertinent that they cannot that are in circulation to his disadvan- 
with propriety be answered: interroga- tage, I am a slanderer; I fabricate 
twns from unauthorized persons are anything myself and spread it abroad, 
Uttle better than insults. I am a calumniator. 

ASKEW. See Wry. ASPHYXIA, Syncofb, Supfoca- 

ASPECT. See Appearance. tion. Asphyxia, in French asphyxie, 

ASPERITY. See Acrtmony. is from Latin asphyxia, Greek dafuZla 

ASPERSE, Detract, Defame, the latter a compound of d, without, 
Slander, Calttmniatb. Asperse, in and a<pv%tQ, the pulse, signifies, liter- 
Latin aspersus, participle of aspergere, ally, a pulseless condition, the tempo- 
to sprinkle, allied to En^sh syrinUe, rary or permanent cessation of the 
/ngmfies in a moral sense to stain with motions or throbbiiigs of the heart, 
spots. Detract, in Latin detractus, par- as in hanging, drowning, and suffocar 
ticiple of detraho, compoxinded of de tion, due to an interruption of the 
and traho, to draw from, signifies to passage of the blood in the bodjr which 
take from another that which is his keeps it from its connection with the 
due, or which he desires to retain; atmosphere by respiration, and so pre- 
particularly to take from the merit of vents a sufficiently free exchange of 
an action. Defame, in Latin defamo, carbonic acid for oxygen. In its miid 
compounded of the privative de and form we have syncope, from <njy and 
/awa, from root/on, to speak, meaning koictsiv, to cut. This is a fainting 
reputation—^that which others say brought on by a sudden fright, illness, 
about us—signifies to deprive of repu- or a more than ordinarily di^urbing 
tation. Slander, Middle English scta^ir spectacle. In its most severe or fatal 
dre, is a doublet of scandal (see Dis- form it becomes suffocation, the effect 
credit), derived from Greek through of a stoppage of respiration. 

Latin and French. Calumniate is de- The usual treatment of asphyxia has 
rived from Latin coZwwwio, from coZwerc, recently been supplemented, with 
to deceive. marked success, by the invention of 

AH those terms denote an effort made the puhnotor, an apparatus' designed 
to injure the character or estimation by to resuscitate victims of poisoning by 
some representation. Asperse and de- gases and noxious fumes, electric 
tract mark an indirect representation; shocks, suspended animation from any 
defame, slander, and calumniate, a posi- cause, drowning, attempted suicide, 
tive assertion. To asperse is to fix a collapse in narcosis, and other mis- 
moral stain on a character; to detract haps, by forcing oxygen into the 
is to lessen its merits and excellences, lungs. Many of the large gas com- 
Aspereions always imply something pames now keep pulmotors on hand to 
bad, real or supposed; detractions are send out in cases of accidental or in- 
always founded on some supposed good tentional asphyxiation by illuminating 
in the object that is detracted; to d^ame gas. 
is openly to advance some serious ASPIRE. See Aim. 

charge against the character; to slan- ASSAIL. See Attack. 

der is to expose the faults of another in ASSAILANT. See Aggressor. 
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ASSASSINATE. See Kill. 

ASSAULT. See Attack. 

ASSAY. See Test. 

ASSEMBLAGE. See Assembly. 

ASSEMBLE, Musteb, Collect. 
Assemble is derived through French 
from Low Latin assifn/idare, from ad, 
to, and simul, together, from a root 
which also appears in siinilar, same, 
etc. Muster comes from Latin mon- 
strari, to show, and means specifically 
a review of troops. Collect is derived 
from Latin con, together, and Ugere, 
to gather, from the root which also 
appears in coUege, colleague, etc. 

Assemble is said of persons only; mus¬ 
ter and collect of persons or things. To 
asse^nble is to bring together by a call or 
invitation; to muster is to bring to¬ 
gether by an act of authority, or a par¬ 
ticular dffort, into one point of view at 
one time and from one quarter; to 
collect is to bring together at different 
times and from different quarters: 
the parliament is assembled; soldiers 
are mustered every day in order to as¬ 
certain their numbers: an army is 
collected in preparation for war; a king 
assembles ms council in order to con¬ 
sult with them on public measures; a 
^neral musters his forces before he un¬ 
dertakes an expedition, and collects 
more troops if he finds himself too 
weak. 

Collect is used for everything which 
can be brought together in numbers; 
muster is used figuratively for bringing 
together, for an immediate purpose, 
whatever is in one's possession: books, 
coins, cunosities, and the like are cot- 
Ucted; a person's resources, his strength, 
courage, resolution, etc., are mustered; 
some persons have a pleasure in collect¬ 
ing all the pieces of antiquity which 
fall in their way; on a tryfiig occasion 
it is necessary to muster all the forti¬ 
tude of which we are master. 

Assemble, Convene, Convoke, — Assem- 
hle (see above). Convene, in Latin coiv- 
venio, signifies to come or bring to¬ 
gether. Convoke, in Latin convoco, 
signifies to call together. 

The idea of collecting many persons 
into one place, for a specific purpose, is 
common to all these terms. Assemble 
conveys this sense without any addi¬ 
tion; convene and convoke include like¬ 
wise some collateral idea: people are 


assembled, therefore, whenevei* they 
are convened or convoked, but not vice 
versa. Assembling is mostly by the 
wish of one; convening by that of sev¬ 
eral: a crowd is assembled by an in¬ 
dividual in the streets; a meeting is 
convened at the desire of a certain num¬ 
ber of persons: people are assembled 
either on public or private business; 
they are always convened on a public 
occasion. A king assembles his parlia¬ 
ment; a particular individual assem¬ 
bles his friends; the inhabitants of a 
district are convened. There is nothing 
imperative on the part of those that 
assemble or convene, and nothing bind¬ 
ing on those cLssembled or convened; one 
assembles or convenes by invitation or 
request; one attends to the notice or 
not, at pleasure. Convoke, on the 
other hand, is an act of authority: it 
is the call of one who has the authority 
to give the call; it is heeded by those 
who fed themselves bound to attend. 

Assembly, Assemblage, Group, Col¬ 
lection. — Assembly, assemblage, are col¬ 
lective terms derived from the verb as¬ 
semble. Group comes through French 
from Italian groppo, which among 
painters signifies an assemblage of fig¬ 
ure in one place. Collection expresses 
the act of coUecting, or the body collected. 

Assembly respects persons only; as¬ 
semblage, things only; group and col- 
lection, persons or things: an assembly 
is any number either brought together 
or coming together of themselves; an 
assemblage is any number of things 
standing together; a group is come 
together by accident or put together 
by design; a collection is mostly put or 
brought together by design, A gen¬ 
eral alarm will cause an assembly to 
•disperse; an agreeable assemblage of 
rural objects, whether in nature or in 
representation, constitutes a landscape: 
a painting will sometimes consist only 
of a group of figures; but if they be 
well chosen it will sometimes produce 
a wonderful effect: a collection of evil- 
minded persons ought to be immedi¬ 
ately dispersed by the authority of the 
magistrate. In a large asseimly you 
may sometimes observe a singular as¬ 
semblage of characters, countenances, 
and fi^es: when people come to¬ 
gether in great numbers on any occar 
sion, they will often form themselves 
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into distinct groups; the collection of 
scarce books and curious editions has 
become a i^assion, which is ridiculed 
under the title of BibliomaDia. 

Assembly, Company, Meeting, Con¬ 
gregation, Parliament Diet, Congress, 
Convention, Synod, Convocation, Conn¬ 
ed. —^An assembly (see Assembly) is 
simply the assembling together of any 
number of persons: this idea is com¬ 
mon to all the rest of these terms, 
which differ in the object, mode, and 
other collateral circumstances of the 
action. Company, a body linked to¬ 
gether (see Accompany), is an assembly 
for purposes of amusement. Meeting, a 
body met together, is an assembly for 
general purposes of business. Con¬ 
gregation, a body flocked or gathered to¬ 
gether, from the Latin grex, a flock, is 
an assembly brought together from con¬ 
geniality of sentiment and community 
of purpose. Parliament is derived 
through French parl&r, and a suffix 
from Latin parabola, Greek irapaPoXrj, 
a speech in which two things are 
compared. (Compare parable.) Diet, 
from Greek Siaira, a mode of life, 
has the same etymology as the word 
diet applied to the mode of life in re¬ 
spect to food. The peculiar sense in 
which it is here used is due to a con¬ 
fusion of it in the popxilar mind with 
'the Latin dies, day, especially a day 
set apart for public business; and so 
it came to mean an assembly which 
conducted public business. Congress, 
from the Latin congredior, to march 
in a body, is an assembly coming to¬ 
gether in a formal manner from distant 
parts for special purposes. Conversion, 
from the Latin convenio, come together, 
is an assembly coming together in an in¬ 
formal and promiscuous manner from 
a neighboring quarter. Synod, in Greek 
aifvoSog, compounded of avv and bddg, 
signifies literally going the same road, 
and has been employed to signify an 
assembly for consultation on matters of 
religion. Convocation is an assembly 
convoked for an especial purpose. Courv- 
eff is an assembly for consultation either 
on civil or on ecclesiastical affairs. 

An assembly is, in its restricted sense, 
public, and imder certain regulations; 
a company is private, and confined to 
friends and acquaintances; a meeting 
is either public or private; a congregor 


Hon is always public. Meetings are held 
by all who have any common concern 
to arrange; congregations consist of 
those who pursue the same objects 
particularly in matters of religion, al¬ 
though extended in its application to 
other matters: all these different kinds 
of assemblies are formed by individuals 
in their private capacity; the other 
terms designate assemblies that come to¬ 
gether for national purposes, with the 
exception of the word convention, which 
may be either domestic or political. A 
parliamerS and diet are popular assem¬ 
blies imder a monarchical form of 
government; congress and convention 
are assemblies under a republican gov¬ 
ernment: of the first description is the 
parliament of England, the diets of 
Prussia and Finland assembled by the 
reigning prince to deliberate on the 
afi‘au*s of the nation. Of the latter 
description is the congress of the United 
{States of America and the national 
convention of France; but there is this 
difference observable between a con¬ 
gress and a convention, that the former 
consists of deputies or delegates from 
higher authorities—^that is, from inde¬ 
pendent governments already estab¬ 
lished; but a convention is a self-con¬ 
stituted assembly, which has no power 
but what it assumes to itself. A synod 
and convocation are in religious matters 
what a diet and convention are in civil 
matters: the former exists only under 
an episcopal form of government; the 
latter may exist under any form of 
church discipline, even where the au¬ 
thority lies in the whole body of the 
ministry. A council is more impor¬ 
tant than all other species of assembly; 
it consists of persons invested with the 
highest authority, who, in their con¬ 
sultations, do not so much transact 
ordinary concerns as arrange the forms 
and fashions of things. Eeligious 
councils used to determine matters of 
faith and discipline; political counads 
frame laws and determine the fate of 
empires. 

ASSENT, Consent, Appeobation, 
CoNcuBEENCB. Assent, in Latin as- 
serUio, is compounded of as or ad and 
sentio, to think, signifying to bring 
one's mind or judgment to a thing. 
Consent (see Accede). Approbation, in 
Latin approbatio, is compounded of ad 
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and pro6o, to prove, signifying to make j 
a thing out good. C<mcurrence (see 
Agree). 

Ass&ni respects matters of judgment;, 
wnsent respects matters of conduct. 
We assent to what we admit to be I 
true; we consent to what we allow to; 
be done. Assent may be given to | 
anything, whether positively proposed | 
by another or not, but consent supposes ^ 
that what is consented to is proposed by j 
some other person. Some men give 
their hasty assent to propositions which 
they do not fully understand, and then- 
hasty consent to measures which are 
very injudicious. It is the part of the 
true believer not merely to assent to the 
Christian doctrines, but to make them 
the rule of his life: those who consent \ 
to a bad action are partakers in the 
guilt of it. 

Assent and consent may sometimes be 
both applied to matters of judgment or 
abstract propositions, but in that case 
assent is the act of an individual, con^ 
sent is the act of many individuals: one 
assents to that which is offered to his 
notice; some things are admitted by 
the common consent of mankind. 

Approbation is a species of assent, 
concurrence of consent. To approve 
is not merely to assent to a thing as 
right, but to determine upon it posi- 
tively to be so; the word assent is ap- 

E lieci therefore most properly to specu- 
itive matters, or matters of inference 
or deduction; approbation to practical 
matters or matters of conduct, as to 

g ve one^s assent to a proposition in 
uclid, to express one's approbation of 
a particular measure. i 

Concurrence is properly the consent 
of many: consent may pass between 
two individuals, namely, the party 
proposing and the party to whom the 
thing is proposed; but concurrence is 
always given by numbers: consent may 
be given by a party who has no per¬ 
sonal interest in the thing consented to; 
cuncurrence is given by those who have 
a common interest in the thing pro¬ 
posed: consent therefore passes between 
persons individually, concurrence be¬ 
tween communities or between men 
collectively. 

Assent is mven by equals or inferiors; 
it is opposed to contradiction or denial: 
.^onsent is given b3' superiors, or those 


who have the power of preventing; it 
is opposed to refusal: approbation is 
given by equals or superiors, or those 
who have the power to withhold it; 
it is opposed to disapprobation: co?^- 
currence is given by equals; it is op¬ 
posed to opposition or rejection. 

ASSERT, Maintain, Vindicate. 
Assert (see Apfiem) . Maintain, in 
French maintenir, from the Latin 
manus and teneo, signifies to hold by 
the hand—that is, closely and firmly. 
Vindicate, in Latin vindicaUis, parti¬ 
ciple of vindico (vin, a root signifying to 
wish, to claim, allied to venerate, Venus, 
etc., and dicere), signifies to express a 
wish or claim for ourselves or others. 

To assert is to declare a thing as our 
own; to maintain is to abide by what 
we have so declared; to vindicate is to 
stand up for that which concerns our¬ 
selves or others. We assert anything 
to be true; we maintain it by adaucing 
proofs, facts, or arguments; we vindi-> 
cate our own conduct or that of an¬ 
other when it is called in question. 
We assert boldly or impudently; we 
maintain steadily or obstinately; we 
vindicate resolutely or insolently. A 
right or claim is asserted which is 
avowed to belong to any one; it is 
maintained when attempts arc made to 
prove its justice or regain its pos¬ 
session; the cause of the asscrter or 
maintamer is vindicated by another. 
Innocence is asserted by a positive 
declaration; it is maintained by re¬ 
peated assertions and the support of 
testimony; it is vindicated through the 
interf^ence of another. The most 
guilty persons do not hesitate to assert 
their innocence with the hope of in¬ 
spiring credit; and some will persist 
in rnxdntainirig it even after their guilt 
has been pronounced; but the really 
innocent man will never want a friend 
to vindicate him when his honor or his 
reputation is at stake. Assertions 
which are made hastily and incon¬ 
siderately are seldom long mairttairied 
without exposing a person to ridicule; 
those who attempt to vindicate a bad 
cause expose themselves to as much 
reproach as if the cause were their 
own. 

ASSESSMENT. See Tax. 

ASSEVERATE. See Affirm. 

ASSIDUOUS. See Active. 
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ASSIGN. See Adduce; Distrib¬ 
ute. 

ASSIGNEE, Administrator. As¬ 
signee, in French assign^, from the 
Latin assigno (ad, to, and signum, seal), 
signifies one to whom something is 
formally given over, either in trust or 
for his own use and enjoyment. An 
assignee in deed is one appointed by a 
person; an assignee in law is one ap¬ 
pointed by a court or other competent 
authority; an assignee in bankruptcy is 
one to whom a bankrupt's estate is 
assimed and in whom it is vested for 
the benefit of his creditors. 

The last is the most familiar appli¬ 
cation of the term. In his capacity 
as an administrator of another per¬ 
son's property (from Latin ad and min- 
istrare, to serve, administer signifying 
public service applied in this case to a 
specific function) an assignee, after ac¬ 
cepting the trust, is not at liberty to 
assign the property back again to the 
assignor. It is his duty to act as a 
faithful trustee for all concerned. He 
is to take immediate possession of all 
the property and effects and valuable 
interests of every kind of the insolvent, 
and demand and take any necessary 
steps to collect all outstanding debts. 
If he sells property of the insolvent he 
cannot buy it himself. Acting in the 
discharge of the ordinary duties of an 
administrator, an assignee is person¬ 
ally liable only for want of ordinary 
skm and care. See administer under 
Minister for further definition of the 
function of administrator in general. 

ASSIMILABLE, Absorbable, Con¬ 
formable, Convertible. Assimiku- 
hie, in French the same form, from 
assimilate, derived from ad and similis, 
to make like, signifies that which is 
capable of being made like another 
thing, or changed iato its own sub¬ 
stance. As an adjective^ it implies 
that which may be made m some par¬ 
ticulars to resemble another thing; and 
as a substantive, that which is capable 
of being so changed. 

In the sense of mixing together, or 
merging, either of persons or sub¬ 
stances, we have the main act of 
bringing some one or some thing into 
conformity or agreement with other 
persons or things, of converting, 
changm.& or incorporating some one 


or some thing with others. A substance 
may be readily absorbable (from ab and 
sorhere, to sup up, Greek po^kEiv) by an¬ 
other when the fiist will be so conjonn- 
able to the second that both become one 
substance, and each of the two sepa¬ 
rately is convertible into a single sub¬ 
stance as if individually homogeneous. 

Persons of like temperament and 
taste are assimilable in association with 
others of like qualities; citizens are 
made conformable to the law^ by penal¬ 
ties for beiag otherwise; soxmd securi¬ 
ties are readily convertible into cash 
when desired; certain kinds of food 
and drink are assimilable, or capable of 
i being united or mixed in the stomach 
without causing distress. 

Hence, in all of these terms we have 
the sense of a complete and agreeable 
union of separate things in a single 
body, because each constituent in it¬ 
self possesses the qualities of the others. 

ASSIST. See Help. 

ASSISTANT. See Accommodator; 
Coadjutor. 

ASSISTING. See Auxiliaby. 

ASSOCIATE, Companion. Asso¬ 
ciate, in Latin associatus, participle of 
associo, is derived from ad and socius, 
a companion, literally a follower (allied 
to seguor, 1 follow). Companion, from 
company (for derivation see Accom¬ 
pany), signifies one that bears com¬ 
pany. 

Associates are habitually together: 
companions are only occasionally in 
company. As our habits are formed 
from our cLssodaies, we ought to be 
particular in our choice of them: as 
our companions contribute much to 
our enjoyments, we ought to choose 
such as are suitable to ourselves. 
Many men may be admitted as com- 
panims who would not altogether be 
fit as associates. 

An associate may take part with us in 
some business, and share with us in the 
labor: a companion takes part with us 
in some concern, and shares with us in 
the pleasure or the pain. 

Association, Society, Company, Part¬ 
nership.—AR these terms denote a 
union of several persons into one body. 
Association is general, the rest are 
specific. Whenever we habitually or 
frequently meet together for some com¬ 
mon object, it is an association, Asso- 
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ciafoons are therefore political, religious, men: a (miMnMion is often private, 
commercial, and literary. A society and includes only a particular descrip- 
is an association for some specific pur- tion of persons. Associations are formed 
pose, moral or religious, civil or politi- for some general purpose; coirMna^ 
cal. A company is an association of lions are frequently form^ for p^- 
many for the purpose of trade. A ticular purposes which respect the in- 
partnerskip is an association of a few terest of the few to the injury of 
for the same object. many. Associations oxe formed by 

Whenever association is used in dis- goocf citizens; covnhinations by dis¬ 
tinction from the others, it denotes contented mechanics, or low persons in 
that which is partial in its object and general. 

temporary in its duration. It is found- When used for things, association is a 
ed on unity of sentiment as well as natural action; cormination an arbi- 
unity of object; but it is mostly un- trary action. Things (^sodate of them- 
organized, and kept together only by selves, but ^rnbinations are formed 
the spirit which gives rise to it. A either by design or accident. Nothing 
society requires nothing but unity of will associate but what ^ harmonizes; 
object wmch is permanent in its nat- things the most opposite in their 
ure; it is well organized, and com- nature may be combined together. We 
monly set on foot to promote the associate persons with places, or events 
cause of humanity, literature, or re- with names; discordant properties are 
ligion. No country can boast such combined in the same body. With the 
numerous and excellent societies^ wheth- name of one’s birthplace are associated 
er of a charitable, a rehgious, or a lit- pleasurable recollections; virtue and 
erary description, as England. Comr vice are so conibmed in the same char- 
panies are brought together for the acter as to form a contrast. The 
purpose of interest, and are dissolved association of ideas is a remarkable 
when that object ceases to exist: their phenomenon of the human mind, but 
duration depends on the contingencies it can never be admitted as solving any 
of profit and loss. The South Sea difiSculty respecting the structure and 
Company j which was founded on an composition of the soul; the corMnor 
idle speculation, was formed for the tion of letters forms syllables, and 
rum of many, and dispersed almost as that of syllables forms words, 
soon as it was formed. Partnerships ASSUAGE. See Allay. 

are altogether of an individual and ASSUME. See Affect; Appro- 

private nature. As they are without priate. 

organization and system, they are ASSUMPTION, Presumption, Ar- 
more precarious than any other ossa- rogance. Assumption, the act of as^ 
daUon. Their duration depends not suming (see Appropriate). Presump- 
only on the chances of trade, but the tion, from presume, in Latin preesumo, 
compatibility of individuals to co- from pros, before, and suino, to take, 
operate in a close point of union. They signifies to take beforehand, to take 
are often begun rashly and end for granted. Arrogance (see Appro- 
ruinously. priate). 

AssociaUon, Combination. — Associor- Assumption is a person’s taking upon 

tion (see the preceding). Combination, himself to act a part which does not 
from the Latin combino, or con and belong to him. Presumption is the 
hinus, signifies tying two into one. taking a place which does not belong 
An association is something less to him. Assumption has to do with 
binding than a combination; associor one’s general conduct; presumption re- 
Uons are formed for purposes of con- lates to matters of right and prece- 
venience; combinations are formed to dence. A person may be guilty of 
serve either the interests or passions assumption by giving commands when 
of men. The word association is there- he ought to receive them, or by speak- 
fore always taken in a good or an in- mg when he ought to be silent: he is 
(Merent sense; combination m an in- guiltv of presumption in taking a seat 
different or bad sense. An association which is not fit for him. Assumption 
is public; it embraces all classes of arises from self-conceit and self-suf- 
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ficiency, presum'ption from self-im¬ 
portance. Assumption and presump¬ 
tion both denote a taking to one*s self 
merely, arrogance claiming from others. 
A person is guilty of assumption and 
presumption for his own gratification 
only, without any direct intentional 
offence to others; but a man cannot 
bo arrogant^ be guilty of arrogance^ 
without direct offence to others. The 
arrogant man exacts deference and 
homage from others; his demands are 
as extravagant as his mode of making 
them is offensive. Children are apt 
to be assuming, low people to be pre¬ 
suming; persons among the higher 
orders, inflated with pride and bad 
passions, are apt to be arrogant, 

ASSURANCE, Confidence. As¬ 
surance implies either the act of mak¬ 
ing another sure (see Affihm), or of 
being sure one^s self. Confidence im¬ 
plies simply the act of the mind in 
confiding, which is equivalent to a 
feeling. 

Assurance, as an action, is to con- 
fidence as the means to the end. We 
give a person an assurance in order to 
inspire him with confidence. Assur¬ 
ance md confidence, as a sentiment in 
ourselves, may reject either that 
which is external of us, or that which 
belongs to ourselves; in the first case 
they are both taken in an indifferent 
sense: but the feeling of assurance is 
much stronger than that of confidence, 
and applies to objects that interest 
the feelings; whereas confidence ap¬ 
plies only to such objects as exercise 
Ibe understanding: thus we have an 
assurance of a hfe to come; an assur¬ 
ance of a blessed immortality: we have 
a confidence in a person's int^ity. 

As respects ourselves exclusively, as¬ 
surance is employed to designate either 
an occasional feeling or a habit of the 
mind; confidence, an occasional feeling 
mostly; assurance, therefore, in this 
sense, may be used indifferently, but 
in general it has a bad acceptation: 
confidence has an indiflerent or a good 
sense. 

Assurance is a self-possession of the 
mind, arising from the conviction that 
all in ourselves is right; confidence is 
that self-possession only in particular 
cases, and grounded on the reliance 
we have in our abilities or our char¬ 


acter. The man of assurance never 
loses himself under any circumstances, 
however trying; he is calm and easy 
when another is abashed and con¬ 
founded: the man who has confidence 
win generally have it in cases that war¬ 
rant him to trust to himself. A Har 
.utters falsehoods with an air of assur¬ 
ance, in order the more effectually to 
gain belief; conscious innocence enables 
a person to speak with confidence when 
interrogated. Assurance shows itself 
in the behavior, confidence in the con¬ 
duct. Young people are apt to assert 
everythmg with a tone of assurance; 
no man should undertake anything 
without a confidence in himself. 

Assurance, Impudence, — Assurance 
(see above). Impudence literally im¬ 
plies shamelessness, from in, a negative 
prefix, and pudere, to feel shame. 
They are so closely aUied to each other 
that assurance is distinguished from 
impudence more in the manner than 
the spirit; for impudence has a gross¬ 
ness attached to it which does not be¬ 
long to assurance. Vulgar people are 
impudent, because they have assurance 
to break through all the forms of so¬ 
ciety; but those who are more culti¬ 
vated will have their assurance con¬ 
trolled by its decencies and refine¬ 
ments. 

ASSURE. See Affibm. 

ASTERN. See Abaft. 

ASTONISH. SeeWoNDEB. 

ASTRONOMY, Astkology. As¬ 
tronomy is compounded of the Greek 
do-rpoi/, . cognate with English star, and 
vopog, law, and signifies the laws of 
the stars, or a knowledge of their laws. 
Astrology, from dSrpov and y^Xoc, sig¬ 
nifies a reasoning on the stars. 

The astronomer studies the course 
and movement of the stars; the as¬ 
trologer reasons on their influence. The 
former observes the state of the heav¬ 
ens, marks the order of time, the 
echpses, and the revolutions which arise 
out of the established laws of motion 
in the immense universe: the latter 
predicts events, draws horoscopes, and 
annoimces all the vicissitudes of rain 
and snow, heat and cold, etc. The 
astronomer calculates and seldom err^ 
as his calculations are built on fixed 
rules and actual observations; the 
astrologer deals in conjectures, and his 
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imagination often deceives him. The derived from the past participle of 
astronomer explains what he knows, and minuere, to make small, whence minor. 
merits the esteem of the learned; the diminish, etc., are also derived. Small 
astrologer hazards what he thinks, and is a Teutonic word meaning in most 
seeks to please. Germanic languages what it means in 

ASYLUM, Refuge, Shelteb, Re- Engliii. 

TREAT. Asylum^ in Latin asylum^ in Of these terms aiomic is the most 
Greek aovkov^ compounded of a, priva- absolute and emphatic, and small the 
tive, and (xuXi?, plunder, signifies a place least so. Small is used relatively, 
exempt from plunder. in Latin We speak of a small man or a smaXL 

refttgium, from refugio, to fly away, army, though the man is gigantic com- 
signifies the place one may fly away pared with a mosquito, and the army 
to. Shelter is a corruption of Middle may be many times the size of groups 
English sheld-trumej Anglo-Saxon sdldr of people which at other times we call 
truma, shield-troop, a band of armed large. We mean that the man is small 
men protecting something, and hence a compared with other men, etc. The 
protection in general. Retreat, in use of smdl is generally influenced by 
French retraite, Latin retractus, from some specific standard of comparison. 
retraho, or re and traho, to draw back, Minute suggests extreme smallness, 
signifies the place that is situated be- but is not so absolute a term as atomic, 
hind or in the background. A minute object is small compared with 

Asylum, refuge, and shelter all denote most of the things that we know, but 
a place oi safety; but the former is it may nevertheless contain many 
fixed, the two latter are occasional: atoms, Inap^edable is a relative 
the retreat is a place of tranquillity term^ but it differs from small in em- 
rather than of sMety. An as^um is phasizing the relation of the object 
chosen by him who has no home, a to the mind perceiving it. While the 
•‘^uge by him who is apprehensive of degree of smallness indicated in the 
danger: the French emigrants found word inappreciable may vary with the 
a refuge in England, but very few will circumstances, the fluctuation is not 
make it an asylum. The inclemencies so great as in the word small, because 
of the weather make us seek a shelter, the capacity of the mind to notice and 
The fatigues and toils of life make us appreciate remains fairly stable, and 
seek a retreal. It is the part of a hence inappreciahle has much the 
Clnistian to afford an asylum to the same meaning for one person as for 
helpless orphan and widow. The ter- another. 

rifled passenger takes rc/wpe in the first ATONE, Expiate. Atone, or at 
house he comes to, when assailed by one, signifies to be at peace or good 
an evil - disposed mob. The vessel friends. Expiate, in Latin exmatus, 
shattered in a storm takes shetter in particijple of expio, compoundea of ex 
the nearest haven. The man of busi- and pio, signifies to put out or cancel 
ness, wearied with the anxieties and by an act of piety, 
cares of the world, disengages himself Both these terms express a satisfac- 
from the whole, and seeks a retreat suit- tion for an offence; but atone is general, 
ed to his ciroximstances, expiate is particular. We may atone for 

ATOMIC, iNAPPRsaABLE, Mi- a fault by any species of suffering: wc 
NUTB, Small. Atomic, in French oto- expiate a crime only by suffermg a legal 
migye, is in English a compound of punishment. A woman often suffi- 
atom and the suflix ic; atom, Latin ciently atones for her violation of 
atomus, is derived from Greek droTrog, d, chastity by the misery she brings on 
a negative prefix, and rkavuv, to cut, herself; there are too many unfortu- 
and signifies that which cannot be nate wretches in England who expiate 
cut, a particle of matter which can- their crimes on the gallows, 
not be made smaller. Inappreciable is Neither atonement nor expiation al- 
compounded of in, a negative prefix, ways necessarily requires punishment 
and ad and pretium, price, and signifies or even suffering from the offender, 
something too small to evaluate, too The nature of the atonement depends on 
small to notice at all. Minute is the nature of the offence or will of the 
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individual who is offended; expiations 
are frequently made by means of per¬ 
forming certain religious rites or acts 
of piety. Offences between man and 
man are sometimes atoned for by an 
acknowledgment of error; but of¬ 
fences toward God require an expiatory 
sacrifice, which our Saviour has been 
pleased to make of himself, that we, 
through him, might become partakers 
of eternal life. Expiationy therefore, 
in the religious sense, is to atonement 
as the means to the end: atonement is 
often obtained by an expiationy but 
there may be expiations where there is 
no atonement. 

ATROCIOUS. See Diabolic; Hei¬ 
nous. 

ATTACH.^ See Adhere; Affix. 

ATTACHE, Assistant J[nformant. 
Attache, though a purely JFrench term, 
has been adopted in the vocabulary 
of practically all modem nations, im¬ 
plying, literally, a person attached to a 
thong or other person, and, specifically, 
one attached to an embassy. In the 
diplomatic world, an attache is much 
less than an ambassador, and much 
more than a routine clerk. One may 
be an ordinary attache who gathers in¬ 
formation for his superior, a military 
attache, who is usually an officer in the 
army of his own country, or a naval at- 
tachi, one holding a naval office at 
home. 

(see Help) and informant 
(see Inform) are more general terms 
which may be specialized to refer to 
the functions of an attache in assisting 
the work of his superiors, and inform¬ 
ing them concerning conditions in the 
epuntry where he serves. 

‘ In peaceful days the post of an oi- 
tacM is a very pleasant one: in war¬ 
times it may be a v^ difficult and 
unpleasant one, as, in carrying out 
instructions of hSs superior and secretly 
gaining some desired information, an 
attacM may become seriously involved 
with the authorities of the country to 
which he is assigned, though immune 
from arrest or other legal proceed¬ 
ing. In December, 1915, the United 
States Government demanded the re¬ 
call of the military and naval attaches 
of the German embassy at Washing¬ 
ton, because of their activities in fo¬ 
menting local troubles during the Eu¬ 


ropean war. Both officers declared 
they had acted under orders, as they 
were bound to do. 

ATTACHED. See On. 

ATTACHMENT, Affection, In¬ 
clination. Attachment respects per¬ 
sons and things: affection regards per¬ 
sons only: incUnalion, denoting the act 
of incliiung, has respect to things most¬ 
ly, but may be applied to objects gen¬ 
erally. 

Attachment, as it regards persons, is 
not so powerful or solid as affection. 
Children are attached to those who will 
minister to their gratifications; they 
have an affection for their nearest and 
dearest relatives. Attachment is some¬ 
times a tender sentiment between per¬ 
sons of different sexes; affection is an 
affair of the heart without distinction 
of sex. The passing attachments of 
young people are seldom entitled to 
serious notice; although sometimes 
they may ripen by a long intercourse 
into a laudable and steady affection. 
Nothing is so delightful as to see affec¬ 
tion among brothers and sisters. 

AttachTnent is a something more pow¬ 
erful and positive than inclination; the 
latter is a rising sentiment, a mere lean¬ 
ing of the mind toward an object; the 
former is a feeling already fixed so as 
to create a tie; an attachment is formed, 
an inclination arises in the mind of 
itself. 

In respect to things, attachment and 
inclination admit of a similar distinc¬ 
tion. We strive to obtain that to 
which we are attacked, but a simple 
clirwMon raxely produces any effort for 
ossession. Little minds are always 
etraying their attachment to trifles. 
It is the character of indifference not 
to show an wcLination to anything. 
Interest, similarity of character, or 
habit gives rise to attachment; a natural 
warmth of temper gives birth to vari¬ 
ous inclmcUions. Suppress the first 
inclination to gaining, lest it grow into 
an aUachment. 

ATTACK, Assail, Assault, En¬ 
counter. Attack is a doublet of ai- 
tach, derived from the same original 
word. (See Adhere.) Assail, assavU, 
in French aesaillir, Latin assHic, assedr 
turn, compounded of ad and salio, sig¬ 
nify to leap upon. Encounter, in Old 
French encontrer, compounded of m 
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or in and corUre, in Latin contra^ 
against, signifies to run or come 
against. 

Attack is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms. To oitack is to make 
an approach in order to do some vio¬ 
lence to the person; to asmil or assault 
is to make a sudden and vehement 
attack; to encounter is to meet the aJtiack 
of another. One attacks by simply of¬ 
fering violence without necessarily pro¬ 
ducing an effect; one assails by means 
of missile weapons; one assaults by di¬ 
rect personal violence; one encounters 
by opposing violence to violence. Men 
and animals attack or encounter; men 
only, in the literal sense, assail or 
. assavU. Animals aUack each other 
with the weapons nature has bestowed 
upon them: those who provoke a mul¬ 
titude may expect to have their houses 
or windows assailed with stones, and 
their persons assaulted; it is ridiculous 
to attempt to encourder those who are 
superior in strength and prowess. 

They are all used figuratively. Men 
aUack with reproaches or pensures; they 
assail with abuse; they are assaulted by 
temptations; they encounter opposition 
and diflSlculties. A fever attacks; hor¬ 
rid shrieks assail the ear; dangers are 
'encountered. The reputations of men 
in public life are often wantonly at¬ 
tacked; they are assailed in every direc¬ 
tion by the murmurs and complaints 
of the discontented; they often en- 
counter the obstacles which party spirit 
throws in the way, without reaping any 
solid advantage to themselves. 

Attackj AssauUj Encounter, Onset, 
Charge, — Attack, assault, encounter, de¬ 
note the act of attaching, assauMi^, 
encountering. Onset signifies a setting 
on or to, a commencing. Charge (see 
Accuse) signifies pressing upon. 

An aMack and assault may be made 
upon an unresisting object; encounter, 
onsel, and charge require at least two 
opposing parties, 'Ajo attack may be 
sught or indirect; an assault must al¬ 
ways be direct, and mostly vigorous. 
An attack upon a town need not be at¬ 
tended with any injury to the walls 
or inhabitants; but an assault is com¬ 
monly conducted so as to effect its 
capture. Attacks are made by robbers 
upon the person or property of another; 
assaults upon the person only. An 


encounter generally respects an infor¬ 
mal casual meeting between single in¬ 
dividuals; onset and charge a regular 
attack between contending armies: on¬ 
set is employed for the commencement 
of the battle; charge for an attack from 
a particular quarter. When knight- 
errantry was in vogue,- encounters were 
perpetually taking place between the 
knights, which were sometimes fierce 
and bloody. Armies that make im¬ 
petuous onsets are not always prepared 
to withstand a continued attack with 
perseverance and steadiness. A furi¬ 
ous and well-directed charge from the 
cavalry will sometunes decide the fort- 
ime of the day. 

See also Impugn. 

ATTAIN. See Acquire. 

ATTAINT, Corrupt, Stain, 
Taint. Attaint and taint are common¬ 
ly confused in the popular mind, but, 
etymologically, they have nothing to 
do with each other. Attaird is the past 
participle of the verb attain, used m a 
technical sense in law. To attain 
meant to conoid, to attain the end 
sought in a legal trial. 

Under an act of the British parlia¬ 
ment known as the Act of Attamder, an 
attainder is a decree involving the loss 
of civil rights and estate of one guilty 
of the crime of treason or other capital 
offence, and a Bill of Attainder is the 
designation of the foregoing act. Hence, 
in the popular mind, it was natural that 
attaint should be associated with taint 
(from Latin tingere, to color, whence 
tint is derived), and with stain (from 
disting&re^ literally to discolor), because 
the conviction by the court involved 
disgrace, or the staining and tainting 
of the character and reputation. 

The Constitution of the United 
States declares that (1) '^No bill of 
attainder or ex post facto laws shall be 
passed”; (2) *‘No state shall. . . pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of con¬ 
tracts”; and (3) “.. . but no attainder 
of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture except during the 
life of the person attained,** 

Corrupt, as used in the phrase cor¬ 
ruption of hhod, implies that the blood 
of a person who has been attainted or 
is under an attainder has been legally 
corrupted, tainted, or stained by the 
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disgrace. In old English law a jury 
that brought in a fSse verdict was 
liable to be attainted by another jury, 
and in case of conviction the members 
were pronounced mfamous, their goods 
were forfeited, their families turned 
out of doors, and their houses razed. 
The later practice set aside verdicts 
and granted new trials, and an act of 
parliament put an end to the system 
of attaints. 

ATTEMPT, Trial, Endeavor. Ef¬ 
fort, Essay. Attempt^ in Erencn at- 
tenter, Latin aUentOj from ad and iento, 
signines to at a thing. Trial, horn 
French trier, try, comes from Late 
Latin trUare, to pound small; thence 
developing the meaning of culling, 
picking out. ETidaavor, compounded of 
en and the French devoir, to owe, sig¬ 
nifies to try according to one^s duty. 
Efort, from Latin ex and foriem (ac¬ 
cusative), strength, signifies the putting 
forth of strength. Essay comes from 
Latin exagium, a trial of weight, from 
ex^ out, and agere, to drive or move; 
it IS the some word as assay. 

To attempt is to set about a thing with 
a view of effecting it; to ^ is to set 
about a thing with a view of seeing the 
result. An attempt respects the action 
with its object; a trial is the exercise of 
power. We always act when we air 
tempt: we use the senses and the under¬ 
standing when we try. We attempt by 
trying, but we may try without attempt¬ 
ing; when a thief attempts to break into 
a house, he first tries the locks and fast¬ 
enings, to see where he can most easily 
gain admittance. Men attempt to re¬ 
move evils; they try experiments. At¬ 
tempts are perpetually made by quacks 
to recommend some scheme of their 
own to the notice of the public, which 
are often nothing more than trials of 
skill to see who can most effectually 
impose on the credulity of mankind. 
Spirited people make attempts; perse¬ 
vering people make trials; players at¬ 
tempt to perform different parts, and 
try to gain applause. An endeavor is a 
continued attempt. Attempts may be 
fruitless; MiZsmay be vain; endeavors, 
though unavailing, xnay be well meant. 
Many attempts are made which exceed 
the abilities of the attempt^,\ attempts 
at imitation expose the imitator to 
sjidicule when they do not succeed; 


trials are made in matters of specula¬ 
tion, the results of which are uncertain; 
endeavors are made m the moral con¬ 
cerns of life. People attempt to write 
books; they try various methods; and 
endeavor to obtain a livelihood. 

An effort is to an attempt as a means 
to an end; it is the act of calling forth 
those powers which are requireof m an 
attempt. Great attempts frequently re¬ 
quire great efforts, either of body or 
mind. 

An essay is an imperfect attempt, or 
attempt to do something which cannot 
be done without difficulty. It is ap¬ 
plied either to corporeal or intellectual 
matters. 

Whence treatises which serve as at¬ 
tempts to illustrate any point in morals 
are termed essays. 

Attempt^ UndertcJcirig, Enterprise .— 
Attempt signifies the tning attempted. 
Undertaking, from undertSce, or take 
in hand, signifies the thing taken in 
hand. from the Old French 

enterpris, participle of entreprendre, to 
undertake, has the same original sense. 

The idea of something set about to 
be completed is common to all these 
terms. An attempt is less complicated 
than an vndertahing; and that less 
arduous than an enterprise. Attempts 
are the common exertions of power for 
obtaining an object; an undertaking in¬ 
volves in it many parts and particulars 
which require thought and judgment: 
an enierpnse has more that is hazard¬ 
ous and dangerous in it; it requires 
resolution. Attempts are frequently 
made on the lives and property of in¬ 
dividuals; undertakings are formed for 
private purposes; enterprises axe com¬ 
menced for some peat national object. 
Nothhig can be seated without mak¬ 
ing the attempt; attempts are therefore 
often idle and unsuccessful when they 
are made by persons of little discre¬ 
tion, who are eager to do somethix^ 
without knowing how to direct their 
powers: undertekings are of a more 
serious nature, and involve a man’s 
serious interests; if begun without 
adequate means of bringmg them to 
a conclusion, they too frequently bring 
ruin by their failure on those who are 
concerned in them: enterprises reouire 
personal sacrifices rather than tnose 
of interest; he who does not combine 
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reat resolution and perseverance with 
jnsiderable bodily powers will be iU- 
bted to take part in grand enterprises. 

ATTEND, Mind, Regard, Heed, 
Totice. Attend^ in French attendrej 
tatin aUendo, compounded of ad and 
mderej to stretch, signifies to stretch 
r bend the mind to a thing. Mind 
omes from Anglo-Saxon munan^ to 
bink. Regard^ in French regarder, com- 
ounded of re and garder, a word of 
lerman origin meaning to watch over, 
ignifies to look upon again or with 
ttention. Heed, Anglo-Saxon hedan^ 
i allied to German huteUy to guard. 
Totice, from the Latin notitia, fiiowl- 
dge, signifies to bring to the knowl- 
dge of, or bring to one’s mind. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an ob- 
ect is common to all these terms. As 
his is the characteristic of attention^ 
Uend is the generic, the rest are spe- 
ific terms. We attend in minding^ re~ 
arding^ heeding^ and notidngj and also 
a many cases in which these words are 
lot employed. To mind is to attend 
0 a thing, so that it may not be for- 
;otten; to regard is to look on a thing 
.s of importance; to heed is to attend 
0 a thing from a principle of caution; 
0 notice is to think on that which 
trikes the senses. We attend to a 
peaker when we hear and understand 
lis words; we mind what is said when 
re bear it in mind; wo regard what is 
aid by dwelling and reflecting on it; 
\jeed is given to whatever awakens a 
lense of danger; notice is taken of what 
)asses outwardly. Children should al¬ 
ways attend when spoken to, and mind 
\rhat is said to them; they should re¬ 
gard the counsels of their parents, so 
i,s to make them the rule of their con- 
luct, and heed their warnings so as to 
Lvoid the evil; they should notice what 
)asses before them, so as to apply it 
,0 some useful purpose. It is a part of 
}oliteness to attend to every minute 
jircumstance which affects the comfort 
md convenience of those with whom 
ve associate: men who are actuated by 
my passion seldom pay any regard to 
;he dictates of conscience, nor heed the 
infavorable impressions which their 
conduct makes on others, for in fact 
/hey seldom think what is said of them 
/O be worth their notice. 
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Attend, Wait On.—Attend is here em¬ 
ployed in the improper sense for the 
devotion of the person to an object. 
To wait on is the same as to wait 
for the wishes of another. They may 
be either partial and temporary acts 
or permanent acts; in either case at¬ 
tend has a higher signification than 
wait on. Attendance is for the purpose 
of discharging some duty, as a physi¬ 
cian attends ms patient; a member at¬ 
tends in parliament; waiting on is 
either a matter of courtesy between 
equals, as one gentleman waits on an¬ 
other to whom he wishes to show a 
mark of respect; or a matter of busi¬ 
ness, as a tradesman waits on his cus¬ 
tomers to take orders. 

In the sense of being permanently 
about the person of any one, to att&nd 
is to bear company or be in readiness 
to serve; to wait o.''/ is actually to per¬ 
form some service. A nurse attends a 
patient in order to afford him assist¬ 
ance as occasion requires; the servant 
waits on him to perform the menial 
duties. Attendants about the great are 
always near the person; but men and 
women in waiting are always at call. 
People of rank and fashion have a 
crowd of attendants; those of the middle 
classes have only those who wait on 
them. 

Attend, Hearken, Listen. — Attend 
(see above). Hearken comes from 
Anglo-Saxon heorenian, to listen to, 
but is not directly allied to hear. 
Listen comes from Anglo-Saxon hlystan, 
to hear. 

Attend is a mental action; hearken, 
both corporeal and mental; listen sim¬ 
ply corporeal. To attend is to have the 
mind engaged on what we hear; to 
hearken and listen are to strive to hear. 
People attend when they are addressed; 
they hearken to what is said by others; 
they listen to what passes between 
others. It is always proper to attend, 
and mostly of importance to hearken, 
but frequently improper to listen. The 
mind that is occupied with another ob¬ 
ject cannot attend; we are not disposed 
to hearken when the thing does not 
appear interesting; curiosity often im¬ 
pels to listening to what does not con¬ 
cern the listener. 

Listen is sometimes used figuratively 
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sire to profit by it; it is necessary at profits by wfiat is told film in leaminj 
all times to listm to the dictates of his task: a carefid scholar performs ht 
v\.ason. exercises correctly. Attention respecti 

Attention, ^ Application, Study. — matters of judgment; care relates t< 
These terms indicate a direction of the mechanical action: we listen attentively 
thoughts to an object, but differing in we read or write carefully. A servan 
the degree of steadiness and force. At- must be attentive to the orders that an 
marks the simple bending of the* given him, and careful not to injure 
mind. Application (see Address) his master^s property. A translate 
marks an envelopment or engagement must be attentive; a transcriber carefid 
of the powers; a bringing them into a A tradesman ought to be attentive to th 
state of close contact. Study, from the wishes of his customers, and car^u 
Latin studeo, to desire eagerly, marks in keeping his accounts, 
a degree of application that arises from ATTENDANT. See Chaperon. 

a strong desire of attaining the object. ATTIRE. See Apparel. 

Attention is the first requisite for ATTITUDE. See Act. 
making a progress in the acquirement ATTRACT, Allure, Invite, En 
of knowledge; it may be given in van- gage. Attract, in Latin attractum, par 
ous degrees, and it rewards according ticiple of attraho, compounded of ad 
to the proportion in which it is given: to, and traJio, signifies to draw toward 
a divided attention is, however, more Allure (see Allure). Invite, in Frencl 
hurtful than otherwise; it retards the inviter, Latin invitare, means to ask o 

E rogress of the learner, while it injures request, the stem being allied to vitu. 

is mind by improper exercise. AppU- in vrwitus, unwilling. Engage, com 
cation is requisite for the attainment of poimded of en or in and the Frencl 
perfection in any pursuit; it cannot be gage, a pledge (from a Teutonic root) 
partial or variable, like attention; it signifies to bind as by a pledge, 
must be the constant exercise of power That is attractive which draws thi 
or the regular and uniform use of thoughts toward itself; that is alluring 
means for the attainment of an end: which awakens desire; that is inviting 
youth is the period for application, which offers persuasion; that is engag 
when the powers of body and mind are ^ng which takes possession of the mind 
in full vigor: no degree of it in after- The attention is attracted; the sense 
life will supply its deficiency in younger SJ*© allured; the understanding is in 
years. Study is that species of appli- vited; the whole mind is engaged. I 
cation which is most purely inteUectufil particular sound attracts the ear; thi 
in its nature; it is the exercise of the prospect of gratification allures; w< 
mind for itself and in itself, its native are invited by the advantages whicl 
effort to arrive at maturity; it em- offer; we are engaged by those whicl 
braces both attention and application, already accrue. The person of a femal( 
The student aUmds to all he hears and is attractive; female beauty involun 
sees; applies what he has learned to tarily draws all eyes toward itself; ii 
the acquirement of what he wishes to awakens admiration: the pleasures o 
learn, and digests the whole by the society are alluring; they create in th( 
exercise of reflection: as nothing is receiver an eager desire for still furthei 
thoroughly understood or properly re- enjoyment; but when too eagerly pur 
duced to practice without study, the sued they vanish in the pursuit, anc 
professional man must choose this road leave the mind a prey to Listless uneasi 
in order to reach the summit of ex- ness: fine weather is it seem, 

cellence. to persuade the reluctant to partake o 

See also Heed. its refreshments: the manners of a per 

Attentive, Careful.--Attentive marks son are they not only occup; 

a readiness to attend. Car^ul signi- the attention, but they lay hold of th 
fies full of care (see Care, Solicitude), affections. 

These epithets denote a fixedness of Attractions, Allurements, Charms.— 
mind: we are attentive in order to un- Attraction signifies the thing that at 
derstand and improve: we are careful tracts. AUurement signifies the thinj 
to avoid mistakes. An attentive scholar that allures. Charm, from the Latu 
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carmen, a verse, signifies whatever acts Audacity expresses more than effronr 
by an irresistible influence, like poetry, tery; the first has something of vehe- 
Besides the synonymous idea which mence, of defiance in it; the latter that 
distinguishes these words, they are re- of cool unconcern: hardihood expresses 
markable for the common property of less than boldness; the first has more 
being used only in the plural when de- of determination, and the second more 
noting the thing that attracts, allures, of spirit and enterprise. Audacity and 
and charms, as applied to female en- effrontery are always taken in a bad 
dowments or the influence of persons sense; hardihood, in an indifferent, if 
on the heart: it seems that in atirao- not a bad sense; boldness, in a good, 
tions there is something natural; in bad, or indifferent sense. Audacity 
allurements somethmg artificial; in marks haughtiness and temerity; ef- 
charms something moral and intellect- frontery the want of all modesty, a 
ual. Attractions and charms are al- total ^amelessness; hardihood indi- 
ways taken in a good sense; allurements cates a firm resolution to meet conse- 
mostly in a bad sense: attractions lead quences; boldness, a spirit and courage 
or draw; allurements win or entice; to commence action. An audacious 
charms seduce or captivate. The hu- man speaks with a lofty tone,^ without 
man heart is always exposed to the respect and without reflection; his 
power of female a^'racitons; it is guard- haughty demeanor makes him forget 
ed with difficulty against the allure’- what is due to his superiors. Effronr- 
ments of a coquette: it is incapable of tery discovers itself by an insolent air, 
resisting the united charms of body a total unconcern for the opinions of 
and mind. those present, and a disregard of all the 

When applied to other objects, an forms of civil society. A hardy man 
attraction springs from something re- speaks with a resolute tone, which 
markable and striking; it lies in the seems to brave the utmost evil that 
exterior aspect, and awakens an interest can result from what he says. A bold 
toward itself; a charm acts by a secret, man speaks without reserve, undaunted 
all-powerful, and irresistible impulse by the quality, rank, or haughtiness of 
on the soul; it springs from an accord- those whom he addresses. It requires 
ance of the object with the affections audacity to assert false claims or vin- 
of the heart; it takes hold of the dicate a lawless conduct in the presence 
imagination, and awakens an enthusi- of accusers and judgoB,* it requires 
asm peculiar to itself; an allurement effrontery to ask a favor of the man 
acts on the senses; it flatters the pas- whom one has basely injured, or to 
sions; it enslaves the imagination, assume a placid, unconcerned air in 
The metropolis has its attreuMons for the presence of those by whom one 
the gay; music has its charms for every has been convicted of flagrant atroci- 
one; fashionable society has too many ties; it requires hardihood to assert as a 
aUuremerUs for youth, which are not positive fact what is dubious, boldness 
easily withstood. to maintain the truth in spite of every 

ATTRIBUTE. See Ascribe; Qual- danger with which one is threatened. 
ITT. AUGMENTATION. See Increase. 

AUDACITY, Effrontery, Hardi- AUGUR, Presage, Forebode, Bb- 
HOOD or HARDiNtess, Boldistbss. Avt token, Portend. Augur, in French 
dadty, from audacious, in French audor augurer, Latin augurium, comes from 
deux, Latin avdax and avdere, to dare, avis, a bird, as an augury was origi- 
signifies literally the quality of daring, nally, and at all times principal^, 
Effrontery, through French from ef, for drawn from the son& the flight, or other 
ex, out, and frons, a face, signifies put- actions of birds. Presage, in Fr^ch 
ting out the forehead. Hardihood or presage, from the Latin pree and sagio, 
hardiness, from hardy or hard, signifies a to be instinctively wise, signifles to be 
capacity to endure or stand the brunt thus wise about what is to come, 
of difliculties, opposition, or shame. Forebode is compounded of fore and 
Bold comes from Anglo-Saxon bald. the Anglo-Saxon oodiaw, to declare, sig- 
The idea of disregarding what others nifying to pronounce on futurity, 
vegard is common to all these terms. Betoken signifies to serve as a token. 
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from Anglo-Saxon tacen (from a root 
found also in teach ). Portendy in Latin 
portendOf compounded of por, for, and 
tendo, signifies to set or show forth. 

Augwr signifies either to serve or 
malce use of as an augury; to forebode, 
and presage, is to form a conclusion in 
one's own mind: to betoken or portend 
is to serve as a sign. Persons or things 
aitgur; persons oiSiy forebode or presage; 
thmgs only betoken or portend. Augur- 
ing is a calculation of some future 
event, in which the imagination seems 
to be as much concerned as the under¬ 
standing: presaging is rather a con¬ 
clusion or deduction of what may be 
from what it is; it lies in the under- 
standingjnore than in the imagination: 
foreboding lies altogether in the imag¬ 
ination. Thmgs are said to betoken 
which present natural signs; those are 
said to portend which present extraor¬ 
dinary or supernatural signs. It au¬ 
gurs ill for the prosperity of a country 
or a state when its wealth has increased 
so as to take away the ordinary stimu¬ 
lus to industry and to introduce an 
inordinate love of pleasure. We prc- 
sage the future greatness of a man from 
the indications which he gives of pos¬ 
sessing an elevated character. A dis¬ 
tempered mind is apt io forebode every 
ill from the most trivial circumstances. 
We see with pleasure those actions in a 
child which betoken an ingenuous tem¬ 
per: a mariner sees with pain the dark¬ 
ness of the sky which portends a storm; 
the moralist augurs no good to the 
morals of a nation from the lax dis¬ 
cipline which prevails in the education 
of youth; he presages the loss of in¬ 
dependence to the minds of men in 
whom proper principles of subordina¬ 
tion have not Deen early engendered. 
Men sometimes forebode the misfort¬ 
unes which happen to them, but they 
oftener/orebode evils which never come, 

AUGUST. See MAGiSTERijUi; Su¬ 
perb. 

AUSPICIOUS, PROPmous. Auspi¬ 
cious, from the Latin auspicium and 
auspex, compounded of ans and spic^, 
to behold, sigiiifies favorable according 
to the inspection of birds. Propitious 
is probably also a term in augury, 
meaning '‘flying forward.” from pro, 
forward, and petere, to seek, originally 
to fly. 


AuspidouLS is said only of things; 
propitious is said only of persons or 
things personified. Those things are 
auspicious which are casual or only 
indicative of good; persons are pro¬ 
pitious to the wishes of others who 
listen to their requests and contribute 
to their satisfaction. A journey is 
undertaken under auspicious circum¬ 
stances where everything incidental, 
as weather, society, and the like, bid 
fair to afford pleasure; it is undertaken 
under propitious circumstances when 
everything favors the attainment of 
the object for which it was begun. 
Whoever has any request to make 
ought to seize the auspicious moment 
when the person of whom it is asked 
is in a pleasant frame of mind; a poet 
in his invocation requests the muse to 
be propitious to him, or the lover con¬ 
jures his mistress to be propitious to 
his vows. 

See also Opportuitb. 

AUSTERE, Rigid, Severe, Rigor¬ 
ous, Stern. For the derivations of 
avjStere, rigid, rigorous, and stem see 
Ascetic. Severe comes from Latin 
severus, serious, grave. 

Austere applies to ourselves as well 
as to others; rigid applies to ourselves 
only; severe, rigorous, stem, apply to 
others only. We are austere in our 
manner of living; rigid in our mode of 
thinking; austere, severe, rigorous, and 
stem in our mode of dealing with 
others. Effeminacy is opposed to avr 
sterity, pliability to rigidity. The avr- 
stere man mortifies himself; the rigid 
man binds himself to a rule: the man¬ 
ners of a man are austere when he re¬ 
fuses to take part in any social enjoy¬ 
ments; his probity is rigid —^that is, 
inaccessible to the allurements of gain 
or the urgency of necessity: an austere 
life consists not only in the privation 
of every pleasure, but in the infliction 
of every pain; rigid justice is unbiased, 
no less by the fear of loss than by the 
desire of gain: the present age affords 
no example of austerity, but too many 
of its opposite extreme, effeminacy, 
and the rigidity of former times, In 
modes of tmnking, has been succeeded 
by a culpable laxity. 

Austere, when tien with relation 
to others, is said of the behavior; severe 
, of the conduct: a parent is austere in 
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his looks, his maimer, and his words to 
his child; he is severe in the restraints 
he imposes and the punishments he 
indicts; an austere master speaks but 
to command, and commands so as to 
be obeyed; a severe master punishes 
every fault and punishes in an undue 
measure; an austere temper is never 
softened; the countenance of such a 
one never relaxes into a smile, nor is 
he pleased to witness smiles: a severe 
temper is ready to catch at the im¬ 
perfections of others and to wound the 
offender: a judge should be a rigid 
administrator of justice between man 
and man, and severe in the punishment 
of offences as occasion requires; but 
never austere toward those who ap¬ 
pear before him; austerity of manner 
would ill become him who sits as a pro¬ 
tector of either the innocent or the 
injured. Rigor is a species of great 
severity, namely, in the infliction o^ 
punishment: toward enormous of¬ 
fenders, or on particular occasions 
where an example is requisite, rigor may 
be adopted, but otherwise it marks a 
cruel temper. A man is austere in his 
manners, severe in his remarks, and 
rigorous in his discipline. Austerity, 
rigidity, and severity may be habitual; 
rigor and sterrmess are occasional. SterVf- 
ness is a species of severity more in 
manner than in direct action: a com¬ 
mander may issue his conunands sterrdy, 
or a despot may issue his stem decrees. 

See also Ascetic; Sevebe. 

AUTHOR. See Writer. 

AUTHORITATIVE. See Com¬ 
mand; Oracular. 

AUTHORITY. See Influence; 
Power. 

AUTHORIZE. See Commission. 

AUTOCRACY, Oligarchy, Aris¬ 
tocracy. Autocracy corresponds most 
nearly to words listed under Absolute, 
which see. Autocracy, from Greek 
ahrog, self, and Kparhuv, to rule, refers 
to a state in which absolute power is 
in the hands of one man or a small 
group of men. Oligarchy is a form of 
autocracy in which the power is in the 
hands of a few—of a council of men 
or a g^oup of nobles. It is derived 
from Gredc 6\iyoQ, few, and dp)CHv, to 
rule. An oligarchy, therefore, is gen¬ 
erally an autocracy, but an autocracy is 
not always an oligarchy; at least 


nominally it is not, but practically it 
generally is, because the power even 
of an absolute monarch really resides 
in the group of his advisers. An arisr- 
tocracy is an oligarchy in which the few 
are also the oest men, from Greek 
dptcTog, best. While the Greeks held 
an ideal of a state in which the power 
was in the hands of the wisest and the 
noblest, as a matter of fact there was, 
in practice, little difference between 
an aristocracy and an oligarchy, the 
“best” men being the self-assertive 
and the powerful who could get the 
government into their hands, with 
special reference to those of noble birth. 

As adjectives autocratic corresponds 
very nearly to absolute (which gee), and 
has the same synon;^es— despotic, 
tyrannical, etc. Autocratic generally 
has reference to the assertion of the 
right to hold absolute rule, in action, 
speech, or manner; despotic and tyran¬ 
nical to the actual exercise of that self- 
appointed right to the oppression of 
another. Aristocratic, like autocratic, 
is a more general word than oligarchical. 
Oligarchical means characteristic of an 
oligarch, one of a small group of auto¬ 
cratic rulers; aristocratic refers in gen¬ 
eral to the characteristics of men of 
hereditary importance in a state whose 
qualities of personality and gffts of 
fortune entitle them to a position of 
dignity. It is generally used in a 
good sense, while oligarchical is some¬ 
what derocatorv. 

AUTOMOBILE, Auto. Car, Ma¬ 
chine, Motor. These words do not 
differ in meaning or application: the 
only difference is the eictent and dig¬ 
nity of their usage as designations for 
exactly the same thing. Automobile is 
the regular word; the rest are more or 
less colloquial substitutes. AutcmiMle 
is a French word formed by adding 
Greek aifro, self, to French mobile, to 
indicate a self-moving vehicle, one pro¬ 
pelled by its own machinenr. Auto is 
a somewhat inelegant abbreviation 
usually frowned on in polite society in 
favor of car or machine, general words 
which have been given this special 
application. Motor, in America, is 
usually employed as a verb meaning 
to ride in an autornohile; in England, 
however, motor-car is the common tenu 
for avtomohite. 
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AUXILIARY, Ancillaby, Stjbsid- 
lABT. Auxiliary comes from Latin 
auxUiunij help, from aug&re, to increase. 
Ancillary comes from Latin ancilla, a 
handmaid, and means literally serving 
in the capacity of a handmaid. SvJt^ 
Miary comes from Latin subsidium, a 
body of troops in reserve, from Latin 
sub, imder, m reserve, and sedere, to 
ijjt. All these words mean aiding or 
assisting, and there is very little dif¬ 
ference in their application. What 
there is is mainly that suggested by 
the derivation. Auxiliary does not 
suggest the de^ee of subordination 
implied in ancillary and subsidiary. 
Subsidiary and anculary differ slightly 
in the relation of the implied help to the 
person or object to be helped, ancillary 
suggesting merely subordinate aid, sub¬ 
sidiary aid held in reserve. 

AVAIL. See Signify; Utility. 

AVARICE. See Covetousness. 

AVARICIOUS* Miserly, Parsimo¬ 
nious, Niggardly. AvaricioiLS, from 
Latin avarus, and avere, to desire, signi¬ 
fies desiring money, from a love of it. 
Miserly signifies like a miser^ or miser¬ 
able man; for none are so miserable as 
the lovers of money. Parsimonious, 
from the Latin parcere, to spare or save, 
signifies, literally, saving. Niggardly is 
a Scandinavian word signifying stingy. 

The avaricious man and the miser are 
one and the same character, with this 
exception, that the miser carries his 
passion for money to a still greater 
excess. An avaricious man shows his 
love of money in his ordinary dealings, 
but the miser lives upon it, and suffers 
every privation rather than part with 
it. An avaricious man may sometimes 
be indulgent to himself and generous 
to others; the miser is dead to every¬ 
thing but the treasure which he has 
amassed. Parsimonious and niggardly 
are the subordinate characteristics of 
avarice. The avaricious man indulges 
his passion for money by 'parsirnony — 
that is, by saving but of himself, or by 
niggardly ways in his dealing with 
others. He who spends a farthing on 
himself where others with the same 
means spend a shilling does it from 
parsimony: he who looks to every 
farthing in the bargains he makes gets 
the name of a niggard. Avarice some¬ 
times cloaks itself under the name of 


prudence: it is, as Goldsmith says, 
often the only virtue which is left a 
man at the age of seventy-two. The 
miser is his own greatest enemy, and 
no man’s friend; his ill-gotten wealth 
is generally a curse to him by whom 
it is inherited. A man is sometimes 
rendered parsimonious by circum¬ 
stances; but he who first saves from 
necessity too often ends with saving 
from inclination. The niggard is an 
object of contemp^ and sometimes 
hatred; every one fears to lose by a 
man who strives to gain from all. 

See also Greedy. 

AVENGE, Revenge, Vindicate. 
Avenge, revenge, and vindicate all spring 
from the same source, namely, the 
Latin vindicate, from vindex, a claim¬ 
ant, sigmfying to pronounce justice or 
put justice in force. 

The idea common to these terms is 
that of taking up some one’s cause. 
To avenge is to punish in behalf of 
another; to revenge is to punish for 
one’s self; to vindicate is to defend an¬ 
other. The wrongs of a person are 
avenged or revenged; his rights are vin- 
dicated. The act of avenging, thougji 
attended with the infliction of pain, is 
oftentimes an act of humanity^ and 
always an act of justice; none are the 
sufferers but such as merit it for their 
oppression; while those are ben^ted 
who are dependent for support: this 
is the act of God Himself, Who always 
avenges the oppressed who look up to 
Him for support; and it ought to be 
the act of all His creatures who are in¬ 
vested with the power of punishing 
offenders and protecting the helpless. 
Revenge is the basest of all actions, and 
the spirit of revenge the most dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the Christian 
principles of forgiving injuries and re¬ 
turning good for evil; it is gratified 
only with inflicting pain without any 
prospect of advantage. Vindication is 
an act of generosity and humanity; it 
is the production of good without the 
infliction of pain: the claims of the 
widow and orphan call for vindication 
from those who have the time, talent, 
or ability to take their cause into their 
own hands: England can boast of many 
noble viridicalors of the rights of hu¬ 
manity, not excepting those which con- 
cem the brute creation. 
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AVER. Ree Affirm. 

AVERSE, XJNWiiiiJNG, Backward, 
Loath, Reluctant. Averse, in Latin 
aversus, participle of avertere, com¬ 
pounded of vertere, to tum^ and a, from, 
signifies the state of having the mind 
turned from a thing. Unwilling liter¬ 
ally signifies not willing. Backward 
signifies having the will in a backward 
dii'ection. Loath, from An^o-Saxon 
lath, hateful, hostile, has developed a 
somewhat milder meaning. Reluctant, 
from the Latin re against, and luctare, 
to struggle, signifies struggling with the 
will against a thing. 

Averse is positive, it marks an actual 
sentiment of dislike; unwilling is nega¬ 
tive, it marks the absence of the vml; 
backward is a sentiment between the 
two, it marks a leaning of the will 
against a thing; loath and reluctani 
mark strong feelings of aversion. Aver^ 
sion is an habitu^ sentiment; unmll- 
ingness and backwardness are mostly 
occasional; hath and reluctant always 
occasional. Aversion must be con¬ 
quered; unwillingness must be re¬ 
moved; backwardness must be coun¬ 
teracted or urged forward; hathing 
and reluctance must be overpowered. 
One who is averse to study will never 
have recourse to books; but a child 
may be unwilling or backward to attend 
to his lessons from partial motives, 
which the authority of the parent or 
master may correct; he who is hath 
to receive instruction will always re¬ 
main ignorant; he who is reluctant in 
doing his duty will always do it as a 
task. A miser is averse to nothing so 
much as to parting with his money: 
he is even unwilling to jirovide himsSf 
with necessaries, but he is not backward 
in disposing of his money when he has 
the prospect of getting more; friends 
are hath to part who have had many 
years^ enjoyment in each other^s so¬ 
ciety; we .are reluctant in giving im- 
pleasant advice. Lazy people are averse 
to labor; those who are not paid are 
unwilling to work; and those who are 
paid less than others are backward in 
giving their services: every one is hath 
to give up a favorite pursuit, and when 
compelled to it by circumstances they 
do it with reluctance. 

See also Adverse. 

Aversion, Antipathy, Dislike, Hatred, 


Repugnance, — Aversion denotes the 
quality of being averse. Antipathy, in 
French antipathic, Latin antipathia, 
Greek AvriTraOeia, compounded of avri, 
against, and rra9&v, to suffer, to feel, 
feeling, signifies here a naturm feeling 
ainst an object. Dislike, compound- 
of the privative dis and like, sig¬ 
nifies not to like or be attached to. 
Hatred comes from Anglo-Saxon hatian, 
to hate. Repi^rumce, in French re¬ 
pugnance, Latin repugnantia and re- 
pugnare, compounded of re, against, 
and pugnare, to fight, signifies the re¬ 
sistance of the feelings to an object. 

Aversion is in its most general sense 
the generic term to these and many 
other similar expressions, in which case 
it is opposed to attachment, the former 
denoting an alienation of the mind from 
an object; the latter a knitting or 
binding of the mind to objects: it has, 
however, more commonly a partial 
acceptation, in which it is justly com- 
paraole with the above words. The 
first four are used indifferently for per¬ 
sons and things, the last for things. 
Aversion and antipathy seem to be less 
dependent on the wiU, and to have 
their origin in the temperament or 
natural taste, particularly the latter, 
which springs from causes that are not 
always visible; it lies in the physical 
organization. Antipathy is, in fact, a 
natural aversion opposed to sympathy: 
dislike and haired ai-e, on the contrary, 
voluntary, and seem to have their root 
in the angry passions of the heart; the 
former is less deep-rooted than the 
latter, and is commonly awakened by 
slighter causes: repugnance is not an 
habitual and lasting sentiment, like the 
rest; it is a transitory but strong dis¬ 
like to anything. People of a quiet 
temper have an aversion to disputing or 
argumentation; those of a gloomy tem¬ 
per have an aversion to society; arv- 
tipathies mostly discover themselves in 
early life, and as soon as the object 
comes within the view of the person 
affected: men of different sentiments 
in. religion or politics, if not of amiable 
tempers, are apt to contract dislikes to 
each other by frequent irritation in dis¬ 
course: when men of malignant tem¬ 
pers come in collision, nothing but a 
deadly hatred can ensue from their 
repeated and complicated aggressions 
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toward each other; any one who is 
under the influence of a misplaced 
pride is apt to feel a repugnance to 
acknowledge himself in error. 

AVIATION. See Aeronautics. 

AVIATOR. See Aeronaut. 

AVIDITY. Greediness, Eager¬ 
ness are terms expressive of a strong 
desire. Avidity, in Latin aviditas, from 
avere, to desire, expresses very strong 
desire. Greediness comes from Anglo- 
Saxon groedig, greedy. Eagerness, 
through Flench from the Latin acer, 
sharp, signifies acuteness of feeling. 

Avidity is in mental desires what 
greediness is in animal appetites: eager¬ 
ness is not so vehement, biit more im¬ 
patient than amdily or greediness. 
Avidity and greediness respect simply 
the desire of possessing; eagerness the 
general desire of attaining an object. 
An opportunity is seized with ojoydiiy; 
the miser grasps at money with gr^^di- 
ness, or the glutton devours with 
greediness; a person runs with eager¬ 
ness in order to gee to the place of 
destination: a soldier fights with eager¬ 
ness in order to conquer; a lover looks 
with eager impatience for a letter from 
the object of his affection. Avidity is 
employed in the adverbial form to 
qualify an action: we seize with avidity; 
greediness marks the abstract quality 
or habit of the mind; greediness is the 
characteristic of low and brutal minds: 
eagerness denotes the transito^ state 
of feeling; a person discovers his eager¬ 
ness in his looks. 

AVOCATION. See Business. 

AVOID, Eschew, Shun, Elude. 
Avoid comes from Old French esvuidier, 
to empty out, from French es, Latin ex, 
and vuide, vMe, empty, a word of 
unknown origin. Eschew comes 
through French from Old High Ger¬ 
man semhan, io frighten. Shun comes 
from Anglo-Saxon scunian, to shun or 
avoid, whence schooner is derived. 
Elude, in French Uuder, Latin eludo, 
compounded of e, out, and Ivdere, to 
play, , to trick, signifies to get one's self 
out of a thing by a trick. 

Avoid is both generic and specific; 
we a!ooid in escimoing or shunning, or we 
avoid without eschewing or shunning. 
Various contrivances are requisite for 
camding; eschewing and shunning con¬ 
sist only of going out of the way, of not 


coming in contact; eluding, as its deri¬ 
vation denotes, has more of artifice in 
it than any of the former. We avoid 
a troublesome visitor under real or 
feigned pretences of ill-health, prior 
engagement, and the like; we eschew 
evil company by not going into any 
but what we know to be good; we 
shun the sight of an offensive object by 
turning into another road; we elude a 
punishment by getting out of the way 
of those who have the power of in- 
dieting it. Prudence enables us to 
avoid many of the evils to which we 
are daily exposed: nothing but a fixed 
principle of religion can enable a man 
to eschew the temptations to evil which 
lie m his path: fear will lead us to 
shun a madman whom it is not in our 
power to bind: a want of all principle 
leads a man to elude his creditors whom 
he wishes to defraud. We speak of 
avoiding a danger and shunning a dan¬ 
ger; but to aveyid it is in general not 
to fall into it; to shun it is with care 
to keep out of the way of it. 

AVOW. See Acknowledge; Swear. 

AWAIT. See Wait. 

AWAKEN, Excite, Provoke, 
Rouse, Stir Up. To awaken is to 
make awake or alive. Excite, in Latin 
exdto, compounded of the intensive 
syllable ex, and citare, to arouse, means 
to arouse very much. Provoke (see 
Aggravate). To rouse is to cause to 
rise. Stir comes from Anglo-Saxon 
styrian, to move, which may be aUied 
to storm. To excite and provoke con¬ 
vey the idea of producing something: 
rouse and stir up that of only calling 
into action that which previously 
exists; to awaken is used In either 
sense. To awaken is a gentler action 
than to excite, and this is gentler than 
to provoke. We awaken by a simple 
effort: we excite by repeated efforts or 
forcible means; we provoke by words, 
looks, or actions. The tender feelings 
are awakened; affections, or the pas¬ 
sions in general, are excited; the an^y 
passions are commonly provoked. Ob¬ 
jects of distress awaken a sentiment of 
pity; competition among scholars ex¬ 
cises a spirit of emulation; taunting 
words provoke anger. Awaken is ap¬ 
plied only to the individual and what 
passes within him; excite is applicable 
to the outward circumstances of one 
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or many; provoke is applicable to the 
conduct or temper of one or many. 
The attention is awakened by interest¬ 
ing sounds that strike upon the ear; 
the conscience is awakened hy the voice 
of the preacher, or by passing events: 
a commotion, a tumult, or a rebellion 
is excited among the people by the 
active efforts of individuals; laughter 
or contempt is provoked by preposterous 
conduct. 

To awaken is in the moral, as in the 
physical sense, to call into conscioveness 
from a state of unconscioumess; to 
rouse is forcibly to bring into action 
that which is in a state of inaction: 
and stir up is to bring into a state oi 
agitation or commotion. We are 
awakened from an ordinary state by 
ordinary means; we are roused from 
an extraordinary state by extraordinary 
means; we are stirred up from an ordi¬ 
nary to an extraordinajT- state. The 
mind of a child is awakened by the 
action on its senses as soon as it is 
bom; there are some persons who are 
not roused from their stupor by 
anything but the most awful events; 
and there are others whose passions, 
particularly of anger, are stirred up by 
trifling circumstances. The conscience 
is sometimes awakened for a time, but 
the sinner is not roused to a sense of 
his danger, or to any exertions for his 
own safety, until an intemperate zeal 
is stirred up in him by means of en¬ 
thusiastic preaching, in which case the 
vulgar proverb is verified, that the 
remedy is as bad as the disease. Death 
is a scene calculated to awaken some 
feeling in the most obdurate breast: the 
tears and sighs of the afflicted excite a 
sentiment of commiseration; the most 
equitable administration of justice may 
«j;a£emurmurs among the discontented; 
a harsh and unreasonable reproof wiU 
provoke a reply: oppression and tyranny 
mostly rouse the sufferers to a sense of 
their injuries; nothing is so calculated 
to stir up the rebellious spirits of men 
as the harangues of political dema¬ 
gogues. 

AWARE, On One's Guard, Ap- 
>RiSBD, Conscious. Aware is a cor- 
•uption of Anglo-Saxon gewcer, from 
ikUglo-Saxon ge^ a common prefix, and 
vceTj cautious, moaem English wary. 
ruard comes through Old Irench from 


a Teutonic word cognate with English 
ward, and meant to watch, hence guard, 
Appme is derived through French 
appris, the past participle of apprerir 
dre, from Latin ad, to, and prehemere, 
to take. Conscious, in Latin corv- 
sciits, compounded of con and scire, to 
know, signifies knowing within one's 
self. 

The idea of having the expectation or 
knowledge of a thing is common to aU 
these terms. We are aware of a thing 
when we calculate upon it; we are on 
our guard against it when we are pre¬ 
pared for it; we are apprised of that of 
which we have had an intimation, and 
are conscious of that in which we have 
ourselves been concerned. To be aware, 
and on one^s guard, respect the future; 
to be appris^, either the past or preeh 
ent; to be conscious, only the past. 
Experience enables a man to be aware 
of consequences; prudence and caution 
dictate to him the necessity of bang on 
his guard against evils. Whoever is fully 
aware of the precarious tenure by which 
he holds all his goods in this world will 
be on his guard to prevent any calami¬ 
ties, as far as depends upon the use of 
means in his control. We are apprised 
of events, or what passes outwardly, 
through the medium of external cir¬ 
cumstances; we are conscious only 
through the medium of ourselves, or 
what passes within. 

AWE, Reverence, Dread. Awr 
is a Scandinavian word allied to Gothic 
agis, fear, anguish. Reverence comes 
from Latin re, intensive, and vereri, to 
fear, allied to English wary. Dread 
comes from drcedan, in Anglo-Saxon 
ondrcedan, to fear. 

Awe and reverence both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect, mingled 
with some emotions of fear; but the 
former marks the much stronger senti¬ 
ment of the two: dreojd is an unmingled 
sentiment of fear for one's personal 
security. Awe may be awakened by the 
help of the senses and understanding; 
reverence by that of the understanding 
only ; and dread principally by that of 
the imagination. Sublime, sacred, and 
solemn objects awaken awe; they cause 
the beholder to stop and consider 
whether he is worthy to approach them 
any nearer; they rivet his mind and 
body to a spot, and make him cautious 
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lest by his presence he should contami¬ 
nate that which is hallowed: exalted 
and noble objects produce reverence; 
they lead to every outward mark of 
obeisance and humiliation which it is 
possible for him to express; terrific ob¬ 
jects excite dread; they cause a shud¬ 
dering of the animal frame, and a re¬ 
vulsion of the mind which is attended 
with nothing but pain. When the creat¬ 
ure places himself in the presence of 
the Creator—^when he contemplates the 
immeasurable distance which separates 
himself, a frail and finite mortsd, from 
his infinitely perfect Maker—^he ap¬ 
proaches with awe; even the sanctuary 
where he is accustomed thus to bow be¬ 
fore the Almighty acquires the power 
of awakening the same emotions in bis 
mind. Age, wisdom, and virtue, when 
combined m one person, are never ap¬ 
proached without reverence; the pos¬ 
sessor has a dignity in himself that 
checks the haughtiness of the arrogant, 
that silences the petulance of pride and 
self-conceit, that stills the noise and 
giddy mirth of the young, and com¬ 
municates to all around a sobriety of 
mien and aspect. A grievous offender 
is seldom without drem; his guilty con¬ 
science pictures everything as the in¬ 
strument of vengeance, and every per¬ 
son as pronouncing has merited sen¬ 
tence. The solemn stillness of the 
tomb will inspire awe, even in the 
breast of him who has no dread of 
death. Children should be early taught 
to have a certain degree of reverence for 
the Bible as a book, in distinction from 
all other books. 

AWKWARD, Clumsy. Awkward 
is composed of an English su£9x ward, 
added to a Scandinavian word, and 
originally signified transversely or ^‘in a 
backhanded manner.^^ Clumsy comes 
through Middle English clumsed, be¬ 
numbed, from the Scandinavian— 
clumsy being therefore the manner or 
action characteristic of benumbed 
hands. 

These epithets denote what is con¬ 
trary to rule and order, in form or man¬ 
ner. Awkward respects outward de¬ 
portment; clumsy the shape and make 
of the object: a i^son has an awkward 
gait, is chm^ in his whole person. 
Awkwardness is the consequence of bad 
education; c^i^mai7ia?aismost]y anatu- 
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ral defect. Young recruits are awkward 
m marching and dumsy in their manual 
exercise. 

They may be both employed figura¬ 
tively in the same sense, and sometimes 
in relation to the same objects: when 
speaking of awkward contrivances, or 
clumsy contrivances, the latter ex¬ 
presses the idea more strongly than the 
former. 

Awkward, Cross, Untoward, Crooked, 
Froward, Perverse.—Awkward (see 
above). Cross, from the noim cross, 
implies the quality of being transverse, 
hence contrary, like the arms of a 
cross. Untoward signifies the reverse 
of toward. Crooked signifies the qual¬ 
ity of resembling a crook, a Scandinar 
vian word meaning hook, angle, etc. 
Froward is composed of an English 
suflfix added to a Scandinavian word— 
fro for Engli^ from —^and means in the 
contrary direction. Perverse, Latin 
perversus, participle of perverto^ com¬ 
pounded of per and verto, signifies 
tum^ aside. 

Awkward, cross, untoward, and crooked 
are used as epithets in relation to the 
events of life or the disposition of the 
mind; froward and perverse respect 
only the disposition of the mind. 
Awkward circumstances are apt to 
embarrass; cross circumstances to 
pain; crooked and untoward circum¬ 
stances to defeat. What is crooked 
springs from a perverted judgment; 
what is untoward is mdependent ot 
human control. In our intercourse 
with the world there are always little 
awkward incidents arising which a per¬ 
son’s good sense and go^ nature will 
enable him to pass over without dis¬ 
turbing the harmony of society. It is 
the lot of every one in his passage 
through life to meet with cross acci¬ 
dents that are calculated to ruffle the 
temper, but he proves himself to be 
the wisest whose serenity is not so 
easily disturbed. A crooked policy ob¬ 
structs the prosperity of individuals, as 
well as of states. Many men are des¬ 
tined to meet with severe trials in the 
frustration of their dearest hopes, by 
numberless untoward events wlncl call 
forth the exercise of patience; m this 
case the Christian can prove to himself 
and others the infinite value of his faith 
and doctrme. 
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When used with regard to the dis- in Latin adagiumj comes from Latin fld, 
position of the mind, awkward expresses to, to the point, and a stem signifying 
less than/roioard, and/roiward less than to say. Proverbj in French proverbe, 

K se. Awkwardness is an habitual Latin proverbium, compounded of pro, 
r of temper; it includes certain publicly, and verbum, a sajdng, si^fics 
weaknesses and particularities, per- a common saying. Byword signifies a 
tinaciously adhered to; crosmess is a word by-the-by, or by-the-way, in the 
partial irritation resulting from the course of conversation. Saw comes 
state of the humors, phj^ical and men- from Anglo-Saxon sa^u, a saying, from 
tal. Frowardness and p&rv&rsity lie in the v^b to sa^j in its older form, 
the will: a,froward temper is capricious; A given sentiment conveyed in a sp^ 

it wills or wills not to please itself with- cific sentence, or form of expression, is 
out regard to others. Perversity lies the common idea included in the signifi- 
deeper; taking root in the heart, it as- cation of these terms. The axiorn is a 
sumes the shape of malignity; a per-- truth of the first value; a self-evident 
verse temper is really wicked; it likes or proposition which is the basis of other 
dislikes by the rule of contradiction to truths. A mcixirn is a truth of the first 
another’s will. Untowardness lies in moral importance for all practical pur- 
the principles; it runs counter to the poses. An aphorism is a truth set apart 
wishes and counsels of another. An for its pointedness and excellence. 
awkward temper is connected with self- Apotheg^n is, in respect to the an- 
sufiSciency; it shelters itself under the cients, what saying is in regard to the 
sanction of what is apparently reason- modems; it is a pointed sentiment pro- 
able; it requires management and in- nounced by an individual and adopted 
dulffence in dealing with it. Crossness by oth^. Adage and proverb are vul- 
ana/roi(;aydne 5 sare peculiar to children; gar sayings, the former among the an- 
indiscriminate indulgence of the rising cients, the latter among the modems, 
will engenders those diseases of the The 63 /i«ord is a casual saying originat- 
mind which, if fostered too long in ing in some local circumstance. The 
the breast, become incorrigible by any- saw, which is a barbarous corruption 
thing but a powerful sense of religion, of saying, is the saying formerly current 
Perversity is, however, but too com- among tne ignorant, 
monly the result of a vicious habit, Axioms are in science what maxims 
which embitters the happiness of all are in morals; self-evidence is an es- 
who have the misfortune of coming sential characteristic in both; the axiom 
in collision with it. Untowardness is presents itself in so simple and unde- 
also another fruit of these evil tern- niable a form to the understanding as 
pers. A froward child becomes an un- to exclude doubt and the necessity for 
toward youth, who turns a deai ear to reasoning. The maxim, though not so 
all the admonitions of an afflicted definite in its expression as the cmom, is 
parent. at the same time equally parallel to the 

AWRY. See Bent. mind of man, and of such general ap- 

AXIOM, Maxim, Aphorism, Apoph- plication that it is acknowledged by all 
THBGM (old form; modern Apothegm), moral agents who are susceptible of 
Saying, Adage, Proverb, Byword, moral truth; it comes home to the 
Saw. Axiom, in French axiome, Latin common sense of all mankind. ** Things 
axioma, comes from the Greek that are equal to one and the same 

worth, signifying the thing valued, thing are equal to each other”—''Two 
Maxim, in French maxime, in Latin bodies cannot occupy the same space 
maxima for rnaxirna sentiarum, the at the same time,” are in mathe- 

most important opinion. Aphorism, mjatics and metaphysics. "Virtue is 
from Greek d^opL^eiv, to define or the true source of happiness**—"The 
limit, meant originally a definition, happiness of man is the end of civil 
Apothegm, in Greek dv6<p9Byfjta, from government,axe axioms in ethics and 
cLTo, from, and (pOkyysaQai, to utter, politics. "To err is human, to forgive 
to speak pointedly, signifies a pointed divine**—"Whenour vices leave us, we 
saying. Saying signifies literally what flatter ourselves that we leave them,** 
is soid—that is, said habitually. Adage, are among the number of maxim. Be- 



tween axioms and manms thei’e is this 
obvious difference to be observed: that 
the former are unchangeable both in 
matter and manner and admit of little 
or no increase in number; but the latter 
may vary with the circumstances of 
human life, and admit of considerable 
extension. 

An aphorism is a speculative principle 
either in science or morals, which is pre¬ 
sented in a few words to the understand¬ 
ing; it is the substance of a doctrine, 
and many aphorisms may contain the 
abstract of a science. Of this descrip¬ 
tion are the aphonsms of Hippocrates, 
and those of Lavater in physiognomy. 

Sayings and apothegms differ from 
the preceding, inasmuch as they always 
cany the mind back to the person 
speaking; there is always one who says 
when there is a saying or an apothegm^ 
and both acquire a value as much from 
the person who utters them as from the 
thing that is uttered: when Leonidas | 
was asked why brave men prefer honor 
to life, his answer became an apothegm; 
namely, that ^Hhey hold life by fortune, 
and honor by virtue*': of this descrip¬ 
tion are the apothegms comprised by 
Plutarch, the sayings of Franklin's Poor 
Richard, or those of Dr. Johnson: they 
are happy effusions of the mind which 
men are fond of treasuring. 

The adage and proverb are habitual as 
wdl as general sayings j not repeated as 
the sayings of one, but of all; not adopt¬ 
ed for the sake of the person, but for the 
sake of the thing; and they have been 
used in all ages for the purpose of con¬ 
veying the sense of mankind on ordi¬ 
nary subjects. The adage of former 


times is the proverb of the present time 
if there be any difference between then 
it lies in this, that the former are th 
fruit of knowledge and long e3^erienc« 
the latter of vulgar observations; th 
adage is therefore more refined than th 
proverb. Adversity is our best teache: 
according to the Greek adage, ^‘Whs 
hurts us instructs us.” “Old birc 
are not to be caught with chaff” is 
vulgar proverb. 

Bywords rarely contain any impo: 
tant sentiment; they mostly consist c 
familiar similes, nicknames, and tl 
like, as the Cambridge, byword c 
“Hobson's choice,” signifying that c 
none: the name of Nazarene was 
byword among the Jews for a Christiai 
A saw is vulgar in form and vulgar i 
matter: it is the partial saying i 
particular neighborhoods, originatin 
I in ignorance and superstition: of th 
description are the sayings which attril 
ute particular properties to animals c 
to plants, termed old women's sayings 

AYE, At. Aye and ay are wore 
frequently confused—so often confuse< 
indeed, that the distinction betwee 
them is not clearly maintained eve 
in good writing; but the distinctic 
exists. Aye, pronounced like I, seen 
to have been originally a different for; 
from ay; it means yes, and is sti 
used in poetry and in old-fashione 
and humble colloquial speech, for yes- 
as well as in the parhamentary pn 
cedure of voting. Ay, which rhymi 
with day, gay, etc., from a Teuton 
root meaning age, eternity, means eve 
always, and continually. It should m 
be spdled or pronounced Hke aye. 
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BABBLE, Chatter, Chat, Prattle, 
Prate. Babble is allied to German 
happelUf Dutch babbelen, French babiUer. 
etc. The suffix le is frequentative, ana 
the verb means to keep on saying 6a, 
ba, syllables imitative of a child trying 
to talk. ChaUer and chal are imitative 
words. PraUj allied to Dutch prai^ 
talk. Low German praten, etc., is pos¬ 
sibly an imitative word. Prattle is the 
frequentative of praie and means to 
keep on prating. 

All these terms mark a superfluous or 
improper use of speech: babble and chat¬ 
ter are onomatopoeias drawn from the 
noise or action of speaking; babbling de¬ 
notes rapidity of speech, which renders 
it unint^gible; hence the term is a^ 
plied to aU who make use of many words 
to no purpose: chapter is an imitation of 
the noise of speech properly applied to 
magpies or parrots, and figuratively to 
a corresponding vicious mode of speech 
in human beings. The vice of hcbhling 
is most commonly attached to men, that 
of chattering to women: the 6a66Zer talks 
much to impress others with his self- 
importance; the chatterer is actuated by 
self-conceit and a desire to display her 
volubility: the former cares not whether 
he is understoodj the latter cares not if 
she be but heard. Chatting is both harm¬ 
less and respectable; the winter's fire¬ 
side invites neighbors to assemble and 
chat away many an hour which might 
otherwise hang heavy on hand, or be 
spent less inoffensively; chatting is the 
practice of adults; prattlvng and prating 
that of children, the one innocently, 
the other impertinently; the prattling of 
babes has an interest for every feenng 
mind, but for parents it is one of their 
highest enjoyments; prating, on the 
contrary, is the consequence of igno¬ 
rance and childish assumption: aprattUr 
has all the unaffected gayety of an un- 
contaxmnated mind: a prater is for¬ 
ward, obtrusive, and ridiculous. 

BACCAXAUKEATE, Bachelor. 
BoaxHaureate is a term of uncertain 
derivation.^ Baccalaureate and bachelor 
are derived from the same Latin word, 


B 

baccalaureus, the one directly, the other 
through the medium of French. Bacca¬ 
laureus meant cowherd," from bacca, 
cow; thence it became the term ap¬ 
plied to any young man. Bachelor in 
the Middle Ages signified a young 
knight, one not old enough to display 
his own banner, and stiU fighting under 
the standard of another. In modern 
times it has been specialized to mean, 
on the one hand, an unmarried man, 
on the other, the recipient of the first 
degree at a university—the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The term bacca¬ 
laureate has been similarly specialized 
to refer to the type of academic initiar 
tion into mature life that corresponds 
in modem times to the military initia^ 
tion of the young bachelor at arms. 
Baccalaureate refers to the ceremony of 
receiving the bachelor^s degree, and, in 
America, it refers especially to the fare¬ 
well sermon preached to students on 
the Sunday preceding their graduation, 
which is called the baccataureate ser¬ 
mon. 

BACK, Backward, Behind. Back 
and backward are used only as adverbs: 
behind, either as an adverb or a prepo¬ 
sition—to go hack or backward, to go 
behind, or behind the wall. Back de¬ 
notes the situation of being and the 
direction of going; backward simply the 
manner of going; a person stands back 
who does not wish to be in the way; he 
goes backward when he does not wish 
to turn his back to an object. Back 
marks simply the situation of a place, 
behind the situation of one object with 
regard to another: a person stands 
back who stands in the back part of any 
place; he stands behind who has any 
one in front of him: the back is opposed 
to the front, behind to before. 

See also Aback; Aft; Averse. 

BACKSLIDER. See Kbcreant. 

BAD, Wicked, Evil. Bad is formed 
from Anglo-Saxon bceddel, a hermaph¬ 
rodite, an effeminate man, hence a 
worthless fellow—thence bad, worth¬ 
less. Wicked, Anglo-Saxon wikke, evil, 
is derived from the substantive wikke. 
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a witch. Wicked paeans bewitohed 
possessed of an evil spirit Bad re- 
spects moral and physical qualitiee in 
g^eral; vrickedj only mof al qualities. 
EvU, Anglo-Saxon grfeZ, jomes from a 
widely distributed Germanic root, the 
ultimate origin of which is unknown. 
BvUj in its full extent, comprehends 
both badness and wickedness. 

Whatever offends the taste and senti¬ 
ments of a rational being is had; food is 
bad when it disagrees with the constitu¬ 
tion; the air is had which has anything 
in it disagreeable to the senses or hurt¬ 
ful to the body; books are had which 
only inflame the imagination or the 
passions. Whatever is wicked offends 
the moral principles of a rational agent: 
any violation of the law is wicked^ as 
law is the support of human society: an 
act of injustice or cruelty is wic&df as 
it opposes the will of God and the feel¬ 
ings of humanity. Evil is either moral 
or natural, and may be applied to every 
object that is contrary to good; but the 
term is employed only for that which is 
in the highest degree had or wicked. 

When used in relation to persons, 
both refer to the morals, but had is more 
general than wicked; a bad man is one 
who is generally wanting in the per¬ 
formance of his duty; a wicked man is 
one who is chargeable with actual vio¬ 
lations of the law, human or divine; 
such a one has an mZ mind. A had 
character is the consequence of im¬ 
moral conduct; but no man has the 
character of being wicked who has not 
been guilty of some known and fla¬ 
grant vices: the inclinations of the best 
are evil at certain times. 

BADGE. See Mask. 

BADLY, III. Badly means in the 
manner of had (see above). lU is a 
Scandinavian word, not a contraction 
of the word which appears in Anglo- 
Saxon as yfel, in Modem English as 
evil. 

These terms are both employed to 
modify the actions or qualities of things, 
but hmly is always annexed to the ac¬ 
tion, and Ul to the quality: as to do 
anything badlyt the thing is badly done, 
an tZZ-judged scheme, an ZZZ-contrived 
measure, an ^ZZ-disposed person. 

BAFFLE, Defeat, Disconcert. 
Confound. Baffle is a Scotch word 
of doubtful origin meaning originally 


to disgrace or vilify. Compare French 
heffter. and Middle High German beffen^ 
to scold. It may be of imitative origin, 
like the slang hiffl meaning to ship. 
Defeat, in Frenoh*defait, participle of 
difaire, is derived from dis, apart, and 
facere, to do, and signifies to undo. 
Disconcert is compounded of the priva¬ 
tive dis and concert, signifying to throw* 
out of concert or harmony, to put into 
disorder. Confound, in French coiv^ 
fondre, is compounded of con and 
fundere, to pour, and signifies to melt or 
mix together m general disorder. 

When applied to the derangement of 
the mind or rational faculties, baffle and 
defeat respect the powers of argument; 
disconcert and confound, the thoughts 
and feelings: baffle espressos less than 
defeat; disconcert less than confound; a 
person is baffled in argument who is for 
the time discomposed and alenced by 
the superior address of his opponent; 
he is defeated in argument if his oppo¬ 
nent has altogether the advantage of 
him in strength of reasoning and just¬ 
ness of sentiment: a person is discon¬ 
certed who loses his presence of mind for 
a moment, or has his feelings any way 
discomposed; he is confounded when the 
powers of thought and consciousness 
become torpid or vanish. A superior 
command oi language or a particular 
degree of effrontery wiQ frequently 
enable a person to baffle one who is 
advocating the cause of truth: imo- 
rance of the subject, or a want of ability, 
may occasion a man to be defeated by his 
adversary, even when he is supporting a 
good cause: assurance is requisite .to 
prevent any one from being disconcerted 
who is suddenly detected in any dis¬ 
graceful proceedings: hardened ^ron- 
tery sometimes keeps the daring villain 
from being confounded by any events, 
however awful. 

When applied to the derangement of 
plans, baffle eiqiresses less than defeat, 
defeat less than confound, and disconcert 
less than all. Obstinacy, perseverance, 
skill, or art baffles; superior force do- 
feats; awkward circumstances discon^ 
cert; the visitation of God confounds^ 
When wicked men strive to obtain their 
ends, it is a happy thing if their advert 
saries have sufficient sBU and address 
to baffle all their arts, and sufficient 
power to defeat all their projects; but 
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sometimes when our best endeavors 
fail in our own behalf, the devices of 
men are confounded by the interposi¬ 
tion of Heaven. It frequently happens, 
even in the common transactions of life, 
that the best schemes are disconcerted 
by the trivial casualties of wind and 
weather. The obstinacy of a disorder 
may baffle the skill of the physician; 
the imprudence of the patient may 
defeat the object of his prescriptions; 
the imexpected arrival of a superior 
may dzsconc&rt the unauthorized plan 
of those who are subordinate; the 
miraculous destruction of his army 
confounded the project of the king of 
Assyria. 

BALANCE. See Coxjntekpoise; 
Poise. 

BALDERDASH. See Twaddle. 

BALL. See Globe. 

BALLOON. See Aircbapt. 

BALLOONIST. See Aeronattt. 

BAN, Cttrse, Denounce, Fobbid, 
Prohibit. These terms represent 
various types and degrees of social 
and spiritual ostracism. Ban, in An¬ 
glo-Saxon hannaUj is a Germanic word 
which has entered most of the Romance 
languages and appears in the word 
dbandonj derived in English from a 
French phrase. In ancient German 
law a ban was a sentence of outlawry 
pronounced against one who had es¬ 
caped from justice or refused to sub¬ 
mit to trial; the ban of the empire 
was a penalty imposed on refractory 
princes and even on cities, in Ger¬ 
many- Ban implies a formal forbid-- 
img or prohibiting. To curse, An- 
glo^axon cursian, is to attempt to 
cut souls off from all sources of 
spiritual life and health. It is a 
spiritual ban, as it were, and corre¬ 
sponds in the world of the spirit to 
the political outlawry suggested by 
the word ban. Denounce, from Latin 
de, fully, and nuntiare, to make a 
formal statement, suggests a public 
criticism or accusation which might 
lead to a ban, but which, in itself, 
does not imply that the person de- 
no^mced is forbidden to enjoy any of 
his natural rights or prohibited from 
doing what he pleases. Forbidden, 
Aj^lo-Saxon forbeodan, from for, a 
orivative prefix, and beodan, to bid, 
means to bid a person not to do some¬ 


thing. It does not imp!,/ formal and 

? ubhc action, as does the ^vord ban. 

*rohibit, from Latin prohibere, pro and 
habere, means to keep another from 
doing something, and implies an ex¬ 
ertion of some force besides the 
purely verbal one expended in forbidr 
ding. It does not imply formal and 
public action. 

BAND, Company, Crew, Gang. 
Crew, is from crue, a shortened form 
of accrue, a reinforcement, from Old 
French accroistre, to increase, from 
Latin accrescere. Gang, from Anglo- 
Saxon gangen, to go, signifies a group 
of individuals who go together. 

All these terms denote a small asso¬ 
ciation for a particular object: a band 
is an association where men are bound 
together by some strong obligation, 
whether taken m a good or bad sense, 
as a hand of soldiers, a band of robbers. 
A company marks an association foi 
convenience, without any particular 
obligation, as a company of travellers^ 
a company of strolling players. Crew 
marks an association collected together 
by some external power, or by coin¬ 
cidence of plan and motive: in the 
former case it is used for a ship's 
crew; in the latter and bad sense of 
the word it is employed for any num¬ 
ber of evil-minded persons met to¬ 
gether from different quai'ters and co¬ 
operating for some bad purpose. Gang 
is used in a bad sense for an associa* 
tion of thieves, murderers, and depre¬ 
dators in general; or in a technical 
sense for those who work together. 
See also Chain. 

BANE. Pest, Ruin. Bane is de¬ 
rived from Anglo-Saxon bana, a mur¬ 
derer, from a root found in Icelandic 
bani, death. Gothic baTTga, a wound, 
Gre^ povog, murder, etc. Pest, from 
Latin pestis, originally meant a deadly 
disease. Buin, Latm ruina, is de¬ 
rived from mere, to fall down. Mil- 
ton uses ruin with special reference 
to its etymology to mean something 
rushing down, falling headlong. 

These terms borrow their figurative 
sigjnification from three of the greatest 
evils in the world: namely, poison, 
plague, and destruction. Bane is said 
of things only; pest of persons only; 
whatever produces a deadly corruption 
is the bane; whoever is as obnoxious as 
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the plague is a pest; luxury is the hane 
of civil society; gaming is the hane of all 
youth; sycophants are the pesis of so¬ 
ciety. Jiuin comprehends more than 
either bane or pest, these latter being 
comparatively partial mischiefs, but 
ruin extends to every part of that 
which it affects. 

BANISH, Exile, Expel. Banish, in 
French hannair, German bannen, signi¬ 
fies to put out of a community by a ban 
or civil interdict, which was formerly 
either ecclesiastical or civil. Exile, in 
French exUer, from the Latin exilium, 
banishment, and exul, an exile, com¬ 
pounded of extra and solum, the soil, 
signifies to put away from one^s native 
soil or country. Expel, in Latin expeUo, 
compoimded of ex and pellere, to drive, 
signifies to drive out. 

The idea of exclusion, or of a coercive 
removal from a place, is common to 
these terms: banishment includes the re¬ 
moval from any place, or the prohibi¬ 
tion of access to any place^ where one 
has been or whither one is m the habit 
of going; exile signifies the removal 
from one’s home; to exHe, therefore, is 
to banish, but to banish is not always 
to exUe; the Tarquins were banished 
from Biome never to return; Coriolanus 
was exiled, or driven from his home. 
Banishment follows from a decree of 
justice; exile either by the necessity of 
circumstances or an order of authority: 
banishment is a disgraceful punishment 
inflicted by tribuni upon delinquents; 
exHe is a disgrace inciured without dis¬ 
honor: exile removes us from our coun¬ 
try; banishment drives us from it igno- 
mmiously: it was the custom in Bussia 
to banish offenders to Siberia; Ovid was 
exiled by an order of Augustus. Banish¬ 
ment is an action, a compulsory exercise 
of power over another, which must be 
submitted to; exile is a state into 
which we may go voluntarily; many 
Bomans chose to go into exile rather 
than await the judgment of the people, 
by whom they might have been ban,- 
ished. Banishment and expulsion both 
mark a disgraceful and coercive ex¬ 
clusion, but banishment is authoritative; 
it is a public act of government: ex¬ 
pulsion IS simply coercive; it is the act 
of a private induvidual or a small com¬ 
munity. Banishment always supposes 
a removal to a distant spot, to another 


land; expulsion never reaches beyond a 
particular house or society; expulsion 
from the university, or any public 
school, is the necessary consequence of 
discovering a refractory temper or a 
propensity to msubordmation. 

Banishment and expulsion are like¬ 
wise used in a figurative sense, although 
exile is not: in this sense, banishment 
marks a distant and entire removal; 
expulsion a violent removal; we banish 
that which it is not prudent to retain; 
we expel that which is noxious. Hopes 
are banished from the mind when every 
prospect of success has disappeared; 
fears are banished when they are alto¬ 
gether groimdless; envy, hatred, and 
every evil passion should be expelled 
from the mind as disturbers of its peace: 
harmony and good-humor are best pro¬ 
moted by banishing from conversation 
aU subjects of difference in religion and 
politics; good morals require that 
every unseemly word should be expelled 
also Pboschibe. 

BANKRUPTCY. See Insolvency. 

BANQUET. See Feast. 

BANTER. See Debidb. 

BAR. See Tbibunal. 

BARBAROUS. See Ceubl. 

BARE, Naked, Uncovered. Bare 
and 7U3k^ are both Anglo-Saxon words 
—^the one being in Anglo-Saxon beer, 
the other nacod. For the derivation 
of unoofver see Cover. 

Bare marks the condition of being 
without a particular covering; neikm 
that of being without any covering; 
bare is therefore often substituted for 
naked, to a certain degree; we speak of 
bareheaded, barefoot, to espose the bare 
arm; but a figure is naked, or the body 
is naked. 

When applied to other objects, baare 
conveys the idea of a particular want; 
naked of a general want: as the bare 
groxmd, bare walls, a bare house, where 
the idea of want in a certain particular 
is strongly conveyed; but wafted walls, 
naked fields, a naked appearance, denote 
the absence of covering that is usual or 
general: bare in this sense is frequentlv 
followed by the object that is wanted; 
naked is mostly employed as an ad¬ 
junct: a tree is bare of leaves: this 
constitutes it a naked tree. 

They preserve the same analogy in 
their fixative application: a bare 
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suflSciency is that which scarcely suf¬ 
fices; the naked truth is that which has 
nothing about it to intercept the view 
of it from the mind. 

Naked and uncovered bear a strong 
resemblance to each other; to be naked 
is, in fact, to have the body uncoveredj 
but many things are uncovered which 
are not naked; nothing is said to be 
rujiked but what in the nature of things, 
or according to the usages of men, 
ought to be covered; everything is 
uncovered from which the covering is 
removed. According to our natural 
sentiments of decency or oiar acquired 
sentiments of propriety, we expect to 
see the ncJced body covered with cloth¬ 
ing: the nafted tree covered with leaves; 
xhe naked walls covered with paper or 
paint; and the noked country covered 
with verdure or habitations: on the 
other hand, plants are left uncovered to 
receive the benefit of the sun or rain; 
t'urniture or articles of use or necessity 
are left uncovered to suit the conven¬ 
ience of the user; or a person may be 
uncovered^ in the sense of bareheaded. 
on certain occasions; so in the moral 
application, what is naked is without 
the ordinary or necessary appendage; 
what is uncovered is simply without any 
covering. 

Bare, Scanty, Destitute.—Bare (see 
above). Scanty is derived from scant, 
a Scandinavian word, from a root 
found in Icelandic skamt, short, brief, 
and in the somewhat colloquial verb 
scamp, in the phrase “to scamp work,” 
etc. Destitute, in Latin destityiuSfpex^ 
ticiple of destituo, compounded of de, 
privative, and statuo, appoint or pro¬ 
vide for, signifies unprovided for or 
wanting. 

All these terms denote the absence or 
privation of some necessary. Bare and 
scanty have a relative sense: bare re¬ 
spects what serves for ourselves; scanty 
that which is provided by others. A 
subsistence is hare; a supply is scanty. 
An imprudent person will estimate as a 
bare competence what would supply an 
economist with superfluities. A hungry 
person will consider as a allow¬ 

ance what would more than sumce for a 
moderate eater. 

Bare is said of those things which 
belong to our corporeal sustenance; 
destitute is said generally of what¬ 


ever one wants. A person is hare ci 
clothes or money; he is destitute of 
friends, of resources, or of comforts. 

Bare, Mere.—Bare (see above). Mere 
is derived from Latin merus, pure, un¬ 
mixed, used especially of wine. 

Bare is used in a positive sense; mere, 
negatively. The bare recital of some 
events brings tears. The mere circum¬ 
stance of receiving favors ought not to 
bmd any person to the opinions of an¬ 
other. The bare idea of being in the 
company of a murderer is apt to 
awaken horror in the mind. The mere 
attendance at a place of worship is the 
smallest part of a Christian’s duty. 

BAREFACED. See Glaring. 

BARGAIN. See Agreement; But. 

BARTER. See Change; Ex¬ 
change. 

BASE, Vile, Mean. For the origin 
of base see Abase. Vile is derived 
from Latin vilis, of small price, cheap, 
worthless. Mean, Anglo-Saxon mcene, 
usually found in gemcene, German 
gemein, instead of in its simple form, 
signifies common; hence low, ordi¬ 
nary, of little value, etc. 

Base is a stronger term than vUe, and 
vile than mean. Base marks a high de¬ 
gree of moral turpitude: vile and mean 
denote in different degrees the want of 
all that can be valued or esteemed. 
What is base excites our abhorrence, 
what is vUe provokes disgust, what is 
mean awakens contempt. Base is op¬ 
posed to magnanimous, vile to noble, 
?nean to generous. Ingratitude is base; 
it does vi-'lence to the best affections 
of our nature: flattery is vUe; it vio¬ 
lates truth in the grossest manner for 
the lowest purposes of gain: com¬ 
pliances are mean which are deroga¬ 
tory to the rank, dignity, or respon¬ 
sibility of the individual. The more 
elevated a person’s rank, the greater is 
his baseness who abuses his influence 
to the injury of those who repose con¬ 
fidence in him. The lower the rank pf 
the individual and the more atrocious 
his conduct, the viler is his character. 
The more respectable the station of the 
person and the more extended his 
wealth, the greater is his rmannoss 
when he descends to practices fitted 
only for his inferiors. The school¬ 
master of Falerii was guilty of the basesi 
treacherv in Aurrendering his helpless 
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^jliarge to the enemy: the Homan gen¬ 
eral, therefore, with true nobleness of 
mind, treated him as a vile malefactor. 
Sycophants are in the habit of prac¬ 
tising every mean artifice to obtain 
favor. 

BASHFUL. See Modest. 

BASIS. See Foundation. 

BATTLE, Combat, Engagement, 
Action. Battle, in French hataiUe, 
comes from the Latin hatuere, to beat, 
signifying a beating. Combat signifies 
literally a battle, one with the other, 
from con, with, and batiiere. Engage- 
metd signified binding with a pledge, 
fighting under a pledge to defend some 
one or some cause, from French en 
and gage, a pledge —a word of Teutonic 
ori^. Action signifies the state of 
acting and being acted upon by the 
way of fighting. 

Battle is a general term; combat, 
gagemevd, and action are particular 
terms, having a modified signification. 
Battle, as an act of fighting, may be 
applied to what takes place either be¬ 
tween bodies or individuals, as the 
baUleB between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans, or between Caesar and 
Pompey; combat applies onljr to what 
takes place between individuals, as 
the combed between the Horatii ana the 
Curiam. BodtU is taken for that 
which is premeditated and prepared, 
as battles between armies always are; 
combats are frequently accidental, if 
not unexpected, as the combats of Her¬ 
cules or the combat between Menelaus 
and Paris. 

Battle and combed are taken for the 
act of fighting generally: engagement 
and action are seldom used in any other 
acceptation. Battle in this case is 
taken without any qualification of time, 
circumstances, or manner, as armed for 
bcdtle, wager of hatUe, and the like; 
combat refers to the act of individuals 
fighting with one another: to challenge 
to single combed; the combed was ob¬ 
stinate and bloody: engagemerd and 
action, which are properly abstract and 
general terms to denote engaging and 
acting, but here limited to the act of 
fightmg, have always a reference to 
something actually passing or de¬ 
scribed as passing, and are therefore 
confined to descriptions, as in describ¬ 
ing wi^t passes during the engagement 


or action, or the number of engage¬ 
ments or actions, in which an mdividual 
is present or takes a part. It is re¬ 
ported of the German women that 
whenever their husbands went to bat^ 
they used to go into the thickest of the 
combat to carry them provisions or 
dress their wounds; and that some¬ 
times they would take part in the 
engagemenL 

BE, Exist, Subsist. Be, with its 
inflections, is to be traced through the 
Northern languages to an original 
Aiyan root signifying to liv^ to 
exist. Exist, in French exister, Latin 
existo, compounded of e or ea; and 
sisto, signifies to “stand out^' against 
the fortunes of life, hence simply to 
live, to keep on living. From this 
derivation of the latter verb arises 
the distinction in the use of the two 
words. The former is applicable either 
to the accidents of things or to the 
substances of things themselves; the 
latter only to substances or things 
that stand or exist of themselves. We 
say of qualities, of forms, of actions, 
of arrangement, of movement, and of 
every different relation, whether real, 
ideal, or qualificative, that they are; 
we say of matter, of spirit, of body, 
and of all substances, that they exist, 
Man is man, and will be man under 
all circumstances and changes of life: 
he exists^ under every known climate 
and variety of heat or cold in the 
atmosphere. 

Being and existence as nouns have 
this further distinction, fhat the former 
is employed not only to designate the 
abstract action of being, but is meta¬ 
phorically employed for the sensible ob¬ 
ject that is; the latter is confined alto¬ 
gether to the abstract sense. Hence 
we speak of human bmigs; beings ani¬ 
mate or inanimate; the Simreme Being: 
but of the existence of a God; existence 
of innumerable worlds; the existence 
of evil. 

Being may in some cases be indiffer¬ 
ently employed for existence, particu¬ 
larly in the grave style: when speaking 
of animate objects, as the being of 
a God; our frail being; and when quali¬ 
fied in a compound form is preferable, 
as our wellbeing. 

Subsist is properly a species of ex> 
isUng; from the Latin prepositive svib. 
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signifying for a time, it denotes tempo¬ 
rary or partial existence. Everything 
exists by the creative and preservative 
power of the Almighty; that which 
subsists depends for its existence upon 
the chances and changes of life. To 
existj therefore, designates simply the 
event of being or existing; to svhsist 
conveys the accessory ideas of the 
mode and duration of existing. Man 
exists while the vital or spiritual part 
of him remains; he subsists by what he 
obtains to support life. Friendships 
exist in the world, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of selfishness; but they 
cannot subsist for any length of time 
between individuals in whom this base 
temper prevails. 

Be, Becomej Grmjo.—Be (see above). 
Become signifies to come to be —^that is, 
to be in course of time. Grow comes 
from Anglo-Saxon growan, to produce 
green shoots, and is allied to green. 

Be is positive; become is relative: a 
person is what he is without regard to 
what he was; he becomes that which he 
was not before. We judge of a man by 
what he is, but we cannot judge of him 
as to what he will become; this year he 
is immoral and irreligious, but by the 
force of reflection on himself he may be¬ 
come the contrary in another year. To 
become includes no idea of the mode or 
circumstance of its becoming; to grow is 
to become by a gradual process: a man 
may become a good man from a vicious 
one, in consequence of a sudden action 
on his mind; but he grows in wisdom 
and virtue by means of an increase in 
knowledge and experience. 

BEAM. See Gleam; Rat. 

BEAR, Yield. Bear, Anglo-Saxon 
beran, is allied to Latin ferre, Greek 
fhp^iv, to carry, hence to bring forth 
that which has been carried and 
nourished within a living organism or 
a life-giving substance. Yield (see 
Appoed). 

Bear conveys the idea of creating 
within itself; yield, that of giving from 
itself. Animals hear their young, in¬ 
animate objects yield their produce. 
An apple-tree bears apples; the earth 
yields fruits. Bear marks properly the 
natural power of bringing forth some¬ 
thing of its own kind; yield is said of 
the result or quantum brought forth: 
shrubs hear leaves, flowers, or berries, 


according to their natural properties; 
flowers yield seeds plentifully or other¬ 
wise, as they are favored by circum¬ 
stances. 

Bear, Carry, Convey, Transport .— 
Carry comes immediately from Latin 
carrus, a four-wheeled vehicle, and 
hence meant to bear about in a car. 
Convey is derived from con, with, and 
via, way, and means to bear with one 
on the way. Transport, in French 
transporter, Latin transporto, com¬ 
pounded of trans, over, and portare, to 
carry, signifies to carry to a distance. 

To bear is simply to take the weight 
of any substance upon one's self, or 
to have the object about one: to carry 
is to remove a body from the spot 
where it was: we always bear in carry¬ 
ing, but we do not always carry when 
we hear. Both may be applied to 
things as well as persons: whatever 
receives the weight of anything bears 
it; whatever is caused to move with 
anything carries it. That which can¬ 
not be easily borne must be burdensome 
to carry; in extremely hot weather it is 
sometimes irksome to bear the weight 
even of one's clothing; Virgil praises 
the pious iEneas for having carried his 
father on his shoulders in order to 
save him from the sacking of Troy. 
Weak people or weak things are not nt 
to bear heavy burdens: lazy people pre¬ 
fer to be carried rather than to carry 
anything. 

To bear is said either of persons or 
inanimate things; to carry, in its proper 
application, is said of persons only. 

To bear supposes the bearer for the 
most part to be stationary, but it may 
be applied to one who is in motion, as 
the bearer of a letter. In poetry it is 
mostly used in such coimoction for 
carry. 

To carry always supposes the carrier 
to be in motion, and that which is car¬ 
ried may either be about his person 
or resting on something, as to carry a 
thiug in one's hand, or to carry it in 
a basket. 

Bear and cai^ preserve this di&- 
tinction in their figurative or moral 
application; hear is applied to that 
which for the most part remains with 
the person or thing bearing; carry to 
that which passes by means of the 
i pei^n; thus to bear or carry a name; 
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to hear a name is to have it without re- 
gard to time or place; to carry a name 
IS to carry it down to posterity. So to 
hear a burden, to carry weight, author¬ 
ity, conviction, etc.; to hear a stamp, 
to carry a mark to one's grave. 

Convey and transport are species of 
carrying. Carry in its paarticular sense 
is employed either for personal exer¬ 
tions or actions performed by the help 
of other means; convey and transport 
are employed for such actions as are 
performed not by immediate personal 
intervention or exertion: a porter car¬ 
ries goods on his knot (i. 6., shoulder- 
pad); goods are conveyed in a wagon; 
they are transported in a vessel. Convey 
expresses simply the mode of removing; 
transport annexes to this the idea of 
the place and the distance. Merchants 
get the goods conveyed into their ware¬ 
houses which they have had trans¬ 
ported from ^distant countries. Pedes¬ 
trians take no more with them than 
what they can conveniently carry; 
could arnoies do the same, one of the 
greatest obstacles to the indulgence 
of human ambition would Le removed; 
for many an incursion into a peaceful 
country is defeated for the want of 
means to convey provisions sujQicient 
for such numbers; and when moun¬ 
tains or deserts are to be traversed, 
another great difficulty presents itself 
in the transportation of artillery. 

Bear, Suffer, Endure, Support .— 
To hear (see above). Suffer, in Latin 
mffero, compounded of sm, under, and 
ferre, to bear, signifies to “bear up 
under" — an expression frequently 
heard in English, which, like severd 
others cited in this book, literally 
translates the Latin word. Endure, 
from Latin dvrus, hard, lasting, sig¬ 
nifies to harden one's self under trouble. 
Support, from oub and portare, to carry, 
has the same meaning as suffer, as far 
as its etymology is concerned. 

The idea of receiving the weight or 
pressure of any object is common to 
these terms, which differ only in the 
circunnstances of the action. To hear 
is the general term taken in the proper 
sense without any qualification; the 
other terms denote different modes of 
hearing. To hear may be said of that 
which is not painful, as to bear a bur¬ 
den, in the indifferent sense; so like¬ 


wise the term to suppfrrt, as to support 
a person who is falling; but for the 
most part these, as well as the other 
two terms, are taken in the bad sense. 
In this case to hear and to suffer are 
both involuntary acts as far as they 
relate to evils imposed upon us with¬ 
out our will; but hear is also voluntary, 
inasmuch as it denotes the manner of 
receiving the evil, so as to diminish 
the sense of it; ana suffer is purely pas¬ 
sive and involuntary. We are born 
to suffer —whence the necessity for us 
to learn to hear all the numerous and 
diversified evils which to us are ob¬ 
noxious. 

To hear is applied either to ordinary 
or extraordinary evils, and is either a 
temporary or a permanent act of the 
resolution; to endure is applied only 
to ^eat evils requiring strong and 
lasting resolution: we hear disappoint¬ 
ments and crosses; we endure hunger, 
cold, tortures, and provocations. The 
first object of education should be to 
accustom children to hear contradic¬ 
tions and crosses, that they may after¬ 
ward be enabled to endure every trial. 

To hear and endure signify to receive 
becomingly the weight of what befalls 
ourselves; to support signifies to bear 
either our own or another's evils, for 
we may either support ourselves or be 
supported by others, but in this former 
case we hear not so much from the 
resolution to hear as from the motives 
which are presented to the mind; a 
p^son supports himself in the hour of 
trial by the condolence of friends, but 
still more by the power of religion. 

The words suffer and endure are said 
only of persons and personal matters: 
to hear and support are said also of 
things; the former in respect to things 
of any weight, large or small; the latter 
in respect to thmgs of great weight, 
as the beams are cut according to the 
weight they have to hear; a building 
is supported by pillars. 

See also Brook: Undergo; Waft. 

BEAST. See animal. 

BEAT, Strike, Hit. Beoi is de¬ 
rived from Anglo-Saxon heatan, from 
a Teutonic root signifyiag to push. 
The resemblance to Latm hatuere, 
French hattre, is merely accidental- 
Strike is derived from a Teutonic root 
meaning to give blows to. Hit is a 
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Scandinavian, word meaning to light 
on, to attain to, hence to strike, and is 
allied to hint. For a similar relation 
between the idea of lighting upon and 
striking see the slang expression ^^He 
lit into me.” 

To heat is to redouble blows; to 
strike is to give one single blow; but 
the bare touching in consequence of an 
effort constitutes hitting. We never 
heat but with design, nor hit without 
an aim, but we may strike by accident. 
Beating was formerly resorted to as 
almost the only mode of pumshment. 
He who brandishes a stick heedlessly 
may stnke another to his serious in- 
jury. Hitting is the object of the 
marksman. 

Beaty Defeaty Overpowery Rout, Over¬ 
throw.—-Beat is here figuratively em¬ 
ployed in the sense of the former sec¬ 
tion. Defeaty from the French djfaire, 
implies to undo, and overpower to have 
the power over any one. To rout is 
derived from ruptay broken, from Latin 
rumpere, to break, and overthrow, to 
throw over or upside down. 

Beat respects pergonal contests be¬ 
tween individuals or parties; defeat, 
rovty overpower, and overthrow are em¬ 
ployed mostly for contests between 
numbers. A general is heaten in im¬ 
portant engagements; he is defeated 
and may be routed in partial attacks; 
he is overpowered by numbers, and over¬ 
thrown in set engagements. To heat 
is an indefinite term expressive of no 
particular degree: the bemg beaten may 
be attended with greater or less dam¬ 
age. To be defeated is a specific dis¬ 
advantage, it is a failure in a par¬ 
ticular object of more or less impor¬ 
tance. To be overpowered is a positive 
loss; it is a loss of the power of acting, 
which may be of longer or shorter 
duration; to be routed is a temporary 
disadvantage; a rout alters the route 
or course of proceeding, but does not 
disable: to be overthrown is the neat¬ 
est of all mischiefs, and is apphcable 
only to great armies and great con¬ 
cerns: an overthrow commoidy decides 
a contest. Beat is a term which reflects 
more or less dishonor on the general 
or the army, or on both; defeat is an 
indifferent term; the best generals may 
sometimes be defeated by circumstances 
which are above human control; over¬ 


powering is coupled with no particular 
honor to the winner nor disgrace to 
the loser; superior power is oftenei the 
result of good fortune than of skill. 
The bravest and finest troops may be 
overpowered in cases which exceed hu¬ 
man power: a rout is always disgrace¬ 
ful, particularly to the army; it always 
arises from want of firmness: an over¬ 
throw is fatal rather than dishonorable; 
it excites pity rather than contempt. 

BEATIFICATION, Canonization. 
These acts emanate from the pontifical 
authority, by which the Pope declares 
a person, whose life had been exem¬ 
plary and accompanied with miracles, 
as entitled to enjoy eternal happiness 
after his death, and determines m con¬ 
sequence the sort of worship which 
should be paid to him. In the act of 
heatification (heare, to make blessed) the 
Pope pronounces only as a private pei^ 
son, and uses his own authority only in 
granting to certain persons, or to a 
religious order, the privilege of paying 
a particular worship to a beatified ob¬ 
ject. In the act of canonization, the 
Pope speaks as a judge after a judicial 
examination on the state, and decides 
the sort of worship which ought to be 
paid by the whole church. 

BEAU. See Gallant. 

BEAUTIFUL, Fine, Handsome, 
Peetty. BeavtifuLy or full of beauty, in 
French beauts, comes from beau, belle, in 
Latin bellus, fair. Fine is derived from 
finitusy the past participle of fmire, to 
finish, and meant finished, polished, 
finely wrought, hence, on the one hand, 
delicate, small; on the other hand, im¬ 
pressive, comely, the very opposite of 
delicate. Handsome originally meant 
dexterous, handy, and hence well 
formed, comely, good-looking. Pretty 
comes from Anglo-Saxon prmtig, de¬ 
ceitful, tricky, etc.; its ultimate origin 
and meaning are uncertain. It may 
have developed its present moaning 
through the same psychological process 
that has turned words like cunning, 
cute, etc., into endearing descriptive 
epithets. 

Of these epithets, which denote what 
is pleasing to the eye, beautiful convoys 
the strongest meaning; it marks the 
possession of that in its fullest extent 
of which the other terms denote the 
possession in part only. Fineness, 
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handsomerms^ and pretliness are to and verdant meadows, and luxuriant 
beauty as parts to a whole. When fields. 

taken in relation to persons, a woman Beautifvlj fine, and pretty are applied 
is heavtifvl who in feature and com- indifferently to works of nature and 
plcxion possesses a grand assemblage art; handsome mostly to those of art 
of graces; a woman is fine who wiSi only: a heavtiful picture, a fine draw- 
a striking figure unites shape and ing, a pretty cap, and handsome fumi- 
symmetry; a woman is handsome who ture. 

has good features, and pretty if with In the moral application heavtiful 
symmetry of feature be united deli- sentiments have much in them to m- 
cacy. The heavtifvl is determined by terest the affections as well as the 
fix^ rules; it admits of no excess or understanding; they make a vivid im- 
defect; it comprehends regularity, pression: fine sentiments mark an 
proportion, and a due distribution of elevated mind and a loftiness of con- 
color, and every particular which can ception; they occupy the understand- 
engage the attention: the fine must be ing and afford scope for reflection; 
coupled with a certain grandeur of they make a strong impression: pretty 
figure; it is incompatible with that ideas are but pleasing associations or 
which is small; a little woman can combinations that only amuse for the 
never be fine; the handsome is a general time being, without producing any 
assemblage of what is agreeable; it is lasting impression. We may speak of 
marked by no particul^ characteris- a heavtifvl poem, although not a beaviir^ 
tic but the absence of aU deformity: ful tragedy; but a, fine tragedy, and a 
prettiness is alwa 3 rB coupled with sim- pretty comedy. Imagery may Tbe 
phcity; it is incompatible with that tifvl and fine, but seldom pretty, 
which is large; a tall woman with Handsome conveys the idea not only 
masculine features cannot be pretty, of that which is agreeable in appear- 
jBcairfy is pecidiarly a female perfection; ance, but also that which is agreeable 
in the male sex it is rather a defect; to the understanding and the moral 
a man can scarcely be heavtifvl with- feeMgs from its fitness and propriety; 
out losing his manly characteristics— it is therefore applied with tms col- 
boldness and energy of mind, strength lateral meaning to moral circunnstances 
and robustness of limb; but though a and actions, as a handsome present, a 
man may not be heavtifvl or pretty, he handsome apology, 
may be fine or handsome. BECOh^. See Be. 

When said m relation to other ob- BECOMING, Decent, Seemly, Frr, 

jects, heavtifvl, fii^, pretty have a Sthtable. Becoming comes from An- 
strong analogy. With respect to the glo-Saxon hecuman, to airiv^ happen; 
objects of nature, the heavtifvl is dis- hence to happen to fit. Decent, in 
played in the works of creation, and French decent, in Latin decens, parti- 
wherever it appears it is mark^ by ciple of decere, to beseem, is allied to 
elegance, variety^ harmony, propor- decus, an ornament, honor, fame, etc. 
tion, but, above an, that softness which Seemly is derived from a root which 
is peculiar to female beauty; the fine, appears in same, simitar, etc., and ly, 
on the contrary, is associated with the meaning like; it means literally “same 
grand, and the pretty with the simple: hke,” just lite, hence suitable, fitting, 
the ^y presents either a heavtifvl as- ’etc. Ht is & Scandinavian word 
pect or a fine aspect, but not a pretty meaning to knit together, to draw laces 
aspect. A rural scene is heavtifvl when together, etc. Suitable, from suit, sig- 
it unites richness and diversity of nifies able to suit; and suU, in French 
natural objects with superior cultivar suite, Latin secvta, comes from seguor, 
tion; it is fine when it presents the to follow, signifying to follow, 
bolder and more impressive features of What is becoming respects the man- 
nature, consisting of rodsis and moun- ner of being in society such as it ought; 
tains; it is pretty when, divested of all as to person, time, and place. Decency 
that is extraordinary, it presents a regards the manner of displaying one^s 
smiling view of nature in the gay attire self so as to be approved ^d respected, 
of shrubs, and many-colored flowers, Seemliness is very similar in sense to da- 
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cency^ but is confined to such things as gravity when we are in the house of 
immediately strike the observer. Fit-- mourning or prayer; it is indecem for 
ness and suitablemss relate to the dis- a child, on the commission of a fault, 
position, arrangement, and order of to affect a careless unconcern in the 
either being or doing, according to presence of those whom he has of- 
persons, things, or circumstances. The fended. Seendiness is an essential part 
heemning consists of an exterior that is of good manners; to be loud or dis¬ 
pleasing to the view: decency involves putative in company is unseemly. 
moral propriety; it is regulated by the There is a fitness or unfitness in persons 
fixed rules of good-breeding; seetrliness for one another's society: education 
is decency in the minor morals or in a person for the society of the noble, 
one's behavior; fitness is regulated by the wealthy, the polite, and the learned, 
local circumstances, and suitableness There is a suitableness in people's tem- 
by the established customs and usages pel's for one another; such a mitability 
of society. The dress of a woman is is particularly requisite for those who 
becoming that renders her person more are destined to hye together: selfish 
agreeable to the eye; it is decent if it people, with opposite tastes and habits, 
in no wise offends modesty; it is un- can never be suitable companions. 
seemly if it in any wise violates pro- BecomingComely^ Graceful, — Be- 
priety;itis^iif it be what the occasion coming (see preceding). Comely, or 
requires; it is suitable if it be accord- come like, simfios coming or appe^ing 
ing to the rank and character of the as one would have it. Graceful signi* 
wearer. What is becoming varies for fies full of grace. 
every individual; the age, the com- These epithets are employed to mark 
plaxion, the stature, and the habits of in general what is agreeable to the eye. 
the person must be consulted in order Beaming denotes less than comely, and 
to obtain th*» appearance which is be- this less than graceful; nothing can be 
coming; what becotnes a young female, comely or graceful wWch is unbecoming; 
or one of fair complexion, may not although many things are becoming 
become one who is further advanced which are neither comely nor graceful. 
in life, or who has dark features: de- Becoming respects the decorations of 
cency and seendiness are one and the the person and the exterior doport- 
same for all; aU civilized nations have ment; comely respects natural embel- 
drawn the exact line between the decent lishments: graceful, natural or artificial 
and the indecent, although fashion or accomplishments: manner is becoming; 
false principles may sometimes draw figure is comely; air, figure, or attitude 
persons aside from this line: fitness is graceful. 

varies with the seasons, or the circum- Becoming is a relative term depend- 
stances of persons; what is fil for the ing on the circumstances and condition 
winter is unfit for the summer, or what of the person: what is unbecoming in 
is fit for dry weather is unfit for wet; one case may not be so in another, and 
what is Jit for town is not fit for the what is becoming in one person may 
country; what is fit for a healthy per- not be so in another: what is graceful 
son is not fil for one that is inf&m: is so absolutely and at all times, al- 
suitableness accommodates itself to the though it may not be seen and acknowl* 
external circumstances and conditions edged without the aid of cultivation, 
of persons; the house, the furniture, ' BEDEW. See Sprinkle. 
the equip^e of a prince must be suit- BEG, Desire. Beg (see Ask). De- 
able to his rank; the retinue of an sire, Latin desidero, is probably allied 
ambassador must be suitable to the to sidus, sideris, star, which also ap- 
character which he has to maintain, pears in consider. To desire, from ae, 
and to the wealth, dignity, and im- from, and sidt^s, star, may mean to be 
portance of the nation whose monarch turned away from the light of the 
he represents. Gravity becomes a stars. 

judge or a clergyman at aU times: an To beg marks the wish; to desire, the 
unassuming tone is becoming in a child will and determination. Beg is the act 
when he addresses his superiors. De- of an inferior, or one in a subordinate 
cency requires a more than ordinary condition; desire is the act of a su- 
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perior: we leg a thing as a favor; we it marks an earnestness of mpplication, 
desire it as a right: children beg their an abject state of suffering dependence, 
parents to ^ant them an indulgence: Those who are too idle to work corn- 
parents desire their children to attend monly have recourse to begging; a kind 
10 their business. parent will sometimes rather beseech an 

Beg, Beseech, Solicit, Entreat, Supply- unclutiful child to lay aside his wicked 
cate, Lnplore, Crave.—Beg (see above), courses than plunge him deeper into 
beseech, compoimded of be and seken, guilt by an ill-timed exercise of au- 
seek, is an mtensive verb, signifying thority; when we are entreated to do 
to seek strongly. Solicit, in French an act of civility, it is a mark of un- 
sohdter, Latin solidto, is probably com- kindness to be heedless to the wishes 
pounded of sollus and dim, aroused, of our friends; gentlemen in office are 
signifying to rouse altogether. Entreat, perpetually exposed to the solicitations 
compounded of en or in and treat, in of their friends, to procure for them- 
French trailer, Latin tracto, to manage, selves, or their connections, places of 
signifies to act upon. Supplicate, in trust and emolument; a slave sup- 
Latin supplicatus, participle of supplico, plicates his master for pardon when he 
compounded of sub and plicare, to fold, has offended, and implores his mercy 
signifies to bend the body down, in to mitigate, if not to remit, the punish- 
token of submission or distress, in ment; a poor wretch, suffering with 
order to awaken notice. Implore, in hunger, craves a morsel of bread. 

French implorer, Latin imphro, com- BEGIN, Commence, Enter Upon. 
pounded of in and plorare, to weep Begin, in German beginn&n, is com- 
or lament, signifies to act upon by pounded of be and ginnen, signifying 
weeping. Crave, from Anglo^axon to do a thing first. Commence is de- 
crajian,-to demand, means to long for rived through French from Low Latin 
earnestly. cominitiare, from con, and in, into, and 

AH these terms denote a species of ire, to go, meaning to initiate, to enter 
asking varied as to the persom the ob- upon something. Enter, in Latin intro, 
ject, and the manner; the first four within, signifies, with the proposition 
do not mark such a state of dependence upon, to go into a thing, 
in the agent as the last three: to beg Bepin and commence are so strictly al- 
denotes a state of want; to beseech, lied in signification that it is not easy 
entreat, and solidt, a state of urgent to discover the difference in their ap- 
necessity; supplicate and implore, a plication, although a minute difference 
state of abject distress; crave, the low- does exist. To begin respects the order 
est state of physical want: one begs of time; to commence, the exertion of 
with importunity; beseeches with ear- setting about a thmg: whoever begins 
nestness; entreats by the force of rea- a dispute is termed the aggressor; no 
soning and strong representation: one one adould commence a dispute unless 
solicits by virtue of one's interests, sup- he can calculate the consequences, and, 
plicates by a humble address; im- as this is impracticable, it is better 
vlores by every mark of dejection and never to commence disputes. Begin is 
humiliation. Begging is the act of the opposed to end; commence to complete: 
poor when they need assistance: be- a person begins a thing with a view of 
seeching and entreating are resorted to ending it: he comrnenc^ a thing with 
by friends and equals when they want a view of completing it. To begin is 
to influence or persuade, but beseeching either transitive or intransitive; to 
is more urgent, entreating more argu- commence is mostly transitive: a speak- 
mentative: solicitations are employed er begins hy apologizing; he commences 
to obtain favors, which have more re- his speech with an apology: happiness 
spect to the circumstances than the frequently ends where prosperity he- 
rank of the solicitor: mpplicating and gins; whoever commences any under- 
imploring are resorted to by sufferers taking, without estimating his own 
for the relief of their misery, and are power, must not ^ect to succeed, 
addressed to those who have the power To begin is used either for things or 
of averting ot increasing the calamity: persons; to commence for persons only; 
croLuing is the consequence of longing; all things have their beginning; in order 
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to effect anything, we must make a 
(xmmeTicement; a word begins with a 
particular letter, or a line begins with 
a particular word; a person commences 
his career. Lastly, begin is more 
colloquial than commence; thus we 
say, to begin the work, to commence the 
operation: to begin one^s play; to 
cowmence the pursuit: to begin to 
write; to commence the letter. 

To commence and enter upon are as 
closely allied in sense as the form^ 
words; they differ principally in appli¬ 
cation: to commence seems rather to 
denote the making an experiment; to 
enter upm, that of first doing what has 
not been tried before; we commence an 
undertaking; we enter upon an employ¬ 
ment: speculating people are very 
ready to commence schemes; consid¬ 
erate people are always averse to enter¬ 
ing upon any office until they feel 
themselves fully adequate to discharge 
its duties. 

BEGINNING. See Origin. 

BEGUILE. See Amuse. 

BEHAVE. See Deal. 

BEHAVIOR, Conduct, Carriage, 
Deportment, Demeanor. Behavior, 
from Anglo-Saxon behoebban, composed 
of the prefilx he and the verb which 
now appears as have, signifiies to have 
one’s self, or ' have self-possession. 
Conduct, in Latin conductus, participle 
of conduce, compounded of con and 
ducere, to lead along, signifiies, lit¬ 
erally, leading one’s self along, act¬ 
ing as a guide to one’s self. Car¬ 
riage, the abstract of carry (see Bear), 
signifies the act of carrying one’s 
body, or one’s self. Deportment from 
Latm do, from, and portare, to carry, 
means, literally, what is expressed in 
our colloquial expression, “He carried 
it off well.” Demeanor is a coined 
word from Middle English demenen, 
to demean or behave, which comes 
through Old French from Late Latin 
minare^ to drive cattle, to conduct, 
signifymg to conduct others, then to 
conduct one’s self, to control or guard 
one’s own action. 

Behmior respects corporeal or mental 
actions; conduct, mental actions; car- 
riage, deportment, and demeanor are 
different species of behauior. Beh 


of others; conduct, the general line of a 
person’s moral proceedings: we speak 
of a person’s behavior at table or m 
company, in a ball-room, in the street, 
or in public; of his conduct in the man¬ 
agement of his private concerns, in the 
direction of his family, or in his diifcr- 
ent relations with his feUow-creatures. 
Behavior applies to the minor morals 
of society; conduct, to those of the first 
moment: in our intercourse with others 
we may adopt a civil or polite, a rude 
or boisterous behmior; in our serious 
transactions we may adopt a peaceable, 
discreet, or prudent, a rash, dangerous, 
or mischievous conduct. The behavior 
of young people in society is of particu¬ 
lar importance; it should, above all 
things, be marked with propriety in 
the presence of superiors and elders: 
the youth who does not learn betimes 
a seemly behavior in company will 
scarcely know how to conduct himself 
judiciously on any future occasion. 

Carriage respects simply the manneiL 
of carrying the body; deportment in¬ 
cludes both the action and the car¬ 
riage of the body in performing the 
action: demeanor respects only the 
moral character or tendency of the ac¬ 
tion; deportment is said oruy of those 
exterior actions that have an immedi¬ 
ate reference to others; demeanor, of 
the general behavior as it relates to 
the circumstances and situation of 
the individual: the carriage is that part 
of behavior which is of the first im¬ 
portance to attend to in young persons. 
A carriage should neither be haughty 
nor servile; to be graceful^ it ought 
to have a due mixture of dignity and 
condescension: the deportment of a 
man should be suited to his station; 
a humble deportment is becoming in 
inferiors; a stately and forbidding dcr 
portment is very vmbecoming in su¬ 
periors: the demeanor of a man should 
be suited to his situation; the suitable 
demeanor of a judge on the bench, or 
of a clergyman in the pulpit, or when 
performing his clerical functions, adds 
much to the dignity and soleninity of 
the office itself. The carriage marks 
the birth and education: an awkward 
carriage stamps a man as vulgar: a 
graceful carriage evinces refinement and 
' .ter 
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the mind: whoever is really impressed further than anything else in obtaining 
with the solemnity and importance of credit; gross falsehoods, pronounced 
public worship will evince his im- with coimdence, will be credited sooner 
pressions by a gravity of deportment: than plain truths told in an unvarnished 
the demeaTior is most commonly used to style. There are no disappointments 
denote the present temper of the mind; more severe than those which we feel 
as a modest demeanor is particularly on finding that we have trusted to men 
suitable for one who is in the presence of base principles. Ignorant people 
of the person whom he has offended, have commonly a more implicitin 
BEHIND. See Aback; Abaft; any nostrum recommended to them by 
After. persons of their own class than in the 

BEHOLD. See Look. prescriptions of professional men regu- 

BE^HOLDER. See Lookbr-on. larly educated. 

BELIEF, Credit, Trust, Faith. andhave a religious 

In belief the he stands for an earlier application, which credit has not. Be- 
ge which appears in the German lief is sir^ply an act of the understand- 
glauberij originally ge-lavb&n, to believe, ing; trust and faith are active moving 
The root is the same as that which ap- principles of the mind. Belief does not 
pears in the adjective lief, dear, and extend beyond an assent of the mind 
the Latin lihet, it pleases, and, in this to any given proposition; trust and 
case, signifies the pleasure or assent of faith impel to action. Belief is to trust 
the mind. Credit is derived from the and faith as cause to effect: there may 
Latin credere, to believe, which al^o be belief without either trust or faiJth; 
gives rise to the words credidovs, hut there casx he no trust or faith mth- 
credible, cree^ etc. Trust is a Ger- out belief; we hetoe that there is a GkK? 
manic word (German frosi, consolation), who is the creator and preserver oi 
from a root whence true, truth, trow, all His creatures; we therefore trust in 
etc., are derived, meaning protection, Himfor His protection of ourselves: we 
confidence, consolation, etc. Faith, believe that Jesus Christ died for the 
Old French fei, is derived from Latin sins of men; we have, therefore,in 
fidem (accusative), Greek mmQ, faith, his redeeming grace to save us from our 
from rrkQsiv, to persuade. sins. ^ Belief is common to all religions: 

Belief is the generic term, the others trust is peculiar to the believers in Di- 
are specific; we believe when we credit vine revelation: faith is ^ployed by 
and tribst, but not always vice versa, distinction for the Christian faith. 
Belief rests on no particular person or Belief is purely speculative; and trust 
thing; but credit and trust rest on the and faith are operative: the former 
authority of one or more individuals, operates on the mind, the latter on 
Everything is the subject of which the outward conduct. Trust in God 

E roduces one's assent: the events of serves to dispel all ansous concern 
life are credited upon the au- about the future. Theorists substitute 
thority of the narrator: the words, belief for faith; enthusiasts mistake 
promises, or the integrity of in^viduals passion for faiBi. Tme faith must be 
are trusted; the power of persons and groimded^ on a right belief and accom- 
the virtue of things are objects of panied with a right pra.ctice. 
faith. Belief and credit are particular BELIEVE. See Think. 
actions or sentiments: trust and faith BELOVED. See Amiabuq. 
are permanent dispositions of the BELOW. See Under. 
mind. Things are entitled to our be- BELT. See Zone. 
lief; persons are entitled to our credit; BEMOAN. See Bewail. 
but people repose a trust in others, or BENCH. See Tribunal. 
have a faith in others. Our belief or BEND, Bent. Bend and bent are 
u/nhelief is not always regulated by our both derived from a root found in the 
reasoning faculties or the truth of English bind, Anglo-Saxon biridan, Ice- 
things: we often believe, from pre- landic 5ewda, to stretch, strain. ^ Bend 
sumption, ignorance, or passion, thin^ means to strain a bow by fastening the 
to be true which are very false. With band or string, hence to curve it 
the bulk of mankind assurance goes (Skeat). Both abstract nouns from 
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the verb io hend; the one to express its for the good of others: bounty, Tnunifi- 
proper, lud the other its mor^ appli- cencej and generosity are species of 
cation: a stick a bend; the mind beneficence; Uberakty is a qualification 
has a Al bend in an^hing that of all. The first two denote modes of 

should be straight is a defect; a bent action: the last three either modes 
of the inclination that is not sanctioned of action or modes of sentiment. The 
by religion is detrimental to a per- sincere well-wisher to his fellow-creat- 
son’s moral character and peace of ures is heneficerd according to his 
mind. For a vicious bend in a natural means; he is bountiful in providing for 
body there are various remedies; but the comfort and happiness of others; 
nothing will cure a corrupt beni of the he is munificent^ in dispen^ng favors; 
will except religion. he is generous in imparting his property; 

See also Deflect; Knuckle; Lean; he is liberal in all he does. Beneficence 
Turn. and bounty are characteristics of the 

BENEATH. See Under. Deity as well as of His creatures: 

BENEFACTION, Donation. Ben- munificence^ generosity, and liberality are 
efaction, from the Latin benefado, sig- mere human qualities. Beneficence and 
nifies the thin g well done, or done for bounty cje the peculiar characteristics 
the good of others. Donation, from of the Doity: with Him the will and 
dom, to give or present, signifies the the act of doitij good are commen- 
sum presented. surate only with His power; He was 

Both these terms denote an act of beneficent to us as our Cfreator, and con- 
charity, but the former comprehends tinues His beneficence to us by His daily 
more than the latter: a benefactim preservation and protection; to some, 
comprehends acts of personal service in however, He has been more bountiful 
general toward the indigent; donation than to others, by providing them with 
respectssimply the act of giving and the an imequal share of the good things 
thing given. Benefactions are for pri- of this fife. The beneficence of man is 
vate use; dmalions are for public ser- regulated by the bounty of Providence, 
vice. A benefactor to the poor does to whom much is given, from him 
not confine himself to the distribution much will be required. Instructed by 
of money; he enters into all their ne- His word, and illumined by that spark 
cessities, consults their individual cases, of benevolence which was infused into 
and suits his benefactions to their exi- their souls with the breath of Itfe, good 
gencies; his influence, his counsel, his men are ready to believe that they are 
purse, and his property are employed but stewards of all God's gifts, holden 
for their good; his donations form the for the use of such as are less bountifully 
smallest part of the good which he provided. They will desire, as far as 
does. ' their powers extend, to imitate this 

Beneficent, Bountiful or Bounteous, feature of the Deity by bettering with 
Munificent, Generous, Liberal. — Benef- their beneficent counsel and assistance 
icent comes from benefado (see above), the condition of all who require it and 
Bountiful signifies full of bounty or by gladdening the hearts of many with 
goo^ess, from the French bont4, tneir bountiful provisions. 

Latin bonitas. Munificent, in Latin Princes are munificent, friends are 
munificus, from munus, present, gift, generous, patrons liheraL Munificence 
and fado, signifies the disposition to is measured by the quality and quan- 
make presents. Generous, from Latin tity of the thing bestowed; generosity 
generosus, meant originally of high by the extent of the sacrifice made; 
blood, of noble extraction, and conse- liberality by the warmth and freedom 
quently of a noble character. Liberal, of the spirit discovered. A monarch 
in French liberal, Latin Uberalis, from displays his munificence in the presents 
Ifher, free, signifies the quality of be- which he sends by his ambassadors 
ing like a freeman in distinction from to anoth^ monarch. A generous man 
a bondman, and, by a natural associa^ will waive his claims, however powerful 
tion, being of a free disposition, ready they may be, when the accommodation 
to communicate. or relief of another is in question. A 

Beneficent respects everything done liberal spirit does not stop to inquire 
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the reason for &ving, but gives when 
the occasion offers. Munificence may 
spring either from ostentation or a 
becoming sense of dignity; generosity 
may spring either from a generous 
temper or an easy unconcern about 
property; liberality of conduct is dic¬ 
tated by nothing but a warm heart 
and an expanded mind. Munificence 
is confined simply to giving, but we 
may be gemrous in assisting, and liberal 
in rewarding. 

BENEFIT, Favor, Kindness, Civ¬ 
ility. — Benefit sispifies here that which 
is done to benefit (see Advantage). 
Favorf in French/awewr, Latin/avor and 
favere, to bear good-will, signifies the 
act flowing from good-will. Kindness 
si^iifies an action that is kind (see 
Apfectionatb). CwiMy signifies that 
which is cmL. 

The idea of an action gratuitously 
performed for the advantage of an¬ 
other is common to these terms. 
Bemfits and f<wors are granted by su- 
eriors; hindnesses and civilities pass 
etween equals. Benefits serve to re¬ 
lieve actual wants: the power of con¬ 
ferring and the necessity of receiving 
them constitute the relative difference 
in station between the giver and the 
receiver: favors tend to promote the 
interest or convenience; the power of 
giving and the advantage of receiving 
are dependent on local circumstances, 
more than on difference of station. 
Kindnesses and civilities serve to afford 
mutual accommodation by a reciproc¬ 
ity of kind offices on the many and 
various occasions which offer in human 
life: they are not so important as 
either b&nefits or favors, but they carry 
a charm with them wliich is not pos¬ 
sessed by the former. Kindnesses are 
more endearing than civiLitieSi and pass 
mostly between those who are known 
to each other: civilities may pass' be¬ 
tween strangers. Benefits tend to draw 
those closer to one another who by 
station of life are set at the ^eatest 
distance from each other: Section 
is engendered in him who benefUs, and 
devoted attachment in him who is 
benefited*, favors increase obligation be¬ 
yond its due limits; if they are not 
asked and granted with discretion, 
they may produce servility on the one 
hund and haughtiness on the other. 


Kindnesses are the offspring and parent 
of affection; they convert our multi¬ 
plied wants into so many enjoyments: 
civilities are the sweets which we 
gather on the way as we pass along the 
journey of life. 

Benefit, Service, Good Office.—Benefit 
(see above). Service (see Advantage). 
Office, in French office, Latin offkium, 
duty, from officio, perhaps from offi 
(opus), work, and facere, to do, signffies 
the doing of one^s work, the fulfilling 
of a duty or obligation. 

These terms, like the former, agree 
in denoting some action performed for 
the good of another, but they differ 
m the principle on which the action 
is performed. A benefit is perfectly 
gratmtous, it produces an obligation; 
a seryice is not altogether gratuitous; 
it is that at least which may be ex¬ 
pected, though it cannot be demanded: 
a good office is between the two; it is 
in part gratuitous, and in part such as 
one may reasonably expect. Benefits 
flow from superiors, or those who are 
in a situation to do good, and service 
from inferiors or equaS: but good offices 
are performed by equals only. Princes 
confer benefits on their subjects; su)^ 
)ects perform services for their princes; 
neighbors do good offices for one an¬ 
other. Benefits are sometimes the re¬ 
ward of services; good offices produce a 
return from the receiver. Benefits con¬ 
sist of such things as serve to relieve 
the difficulties or advance the interests 
of the receiver: services consist in those 
acts which tend to lessen the trouble, 
or increase the ease and convenience, 
of the person served: good offices con¬ 
sist in the employ of one's credit, in¬ 
fluence, and mediation for the advan¬ 
tage of another; it is a spedes of 
voluntary service. It is a great'6e7ie^ 
to assist an embarrassed tradesman out 
of his difficulty: it is a great service 
for a soldier to save the life of his 
commander, or for a friend to open the 
eyes of another to see his danger: it is 
a good office for any one to interpose 
his mediation to settle disputes and 
heal divisions. It is possible to be 
loaded with benefits so as to affect one’s 
independence of character. Services 
are sometimes a source of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and disappointment when they do 
not meet with the remuneration or re- 
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turn which they are supposed to de- olence in^cates a g^eral good-will t*) 
serve. Good offices tend to nothing but all mankind; benignity particu^ good- 
the increase of good-will. Those who ness or kindness of disposition; hu~ 
perfonn them are too independent to mnmij/isageneraltoneof feeling 
expect a return, and those who receive ness and tenderness are particidar modes 
them are too sensible of their value not of feeling. Benevolence consists in the 
to seek an opportunity for making a wish or intention to do good; it is con- 
retum. Politically, they are tendered fined to no station or object: the 
by a neutral nation to another or others benevolent man may be^ rich or poor, 
in time of trouble. and his benevolence will be exerted 

See also Advantage; Good. wherever there is an opportunity of 

BENEVOLENCE, Bbneficencb. doing good; benignity is mostly asso- 
Benevolence is literally well willing, dated with the power of doing good. 
Beneficence is literally well doing. The and is actually exerted or displayed in 
former consists of intention, the latter the actions or looks. Benevolence in its 
of action: the former is the cause, the fullest sense is the sum of Tnoral excel- 
latter the result. Benevolence may lence, and comprehends every other 
exist without heneficenccj but benejicence virtue; when taken in this acceptation, 
always supposes benevolence; a man is benignity, humanUy, kindness, and 
not said tol)e beneficent who does good tenderness are but modes of benevolence. 
from sinister views. The benevolent Benevolence and benignity tend to the 
TYifl-Ti enjoys but Tialf his happiness communicating of happiness; humanity 
if he cannot be beneficent; yet there is concerned m the removal of evil, 
will still remain to him an ample store Benevolence is common to the Creator 
of enjoyment in the contemplation of and His creatures; it differs only in 
others' happiness; tW man who is degree; the former has the knowledge 
gratified only with that happiness and power as well as the will to do 
which he himself is the instrument of good; man often has the will to do 
producing is not entitled to the name good, without having the power to 
of benevolent. As benevolence is an af-^ ca^ it into effect. Benignity is as- 
fair of the heart, and beneficence of the* cribed to the stars, to Heaven, or to 
outward conduct, the former is con- princes; ignorant and superstitious 
fined to no station, no rank, no degree people are apt to ascribe their good 
of education or power: the poor may fortune to the benign influence of the 
be benevolent as well as the rich, the stars rather than to the gracious clis-< 
unlearned as the learned, the weak as pensations of Providence. Humanity 
well as the strong; the latter, on the belongs to man only; it is his peculiar 
contrary, is controlled by outward cir- characteristic, and ought at all times 
cumstances, and is therefore principally to be his boast; when he throws off 
confined to the rich, the powerful, the this, his distinguishing badge, he loses 
wise, and the learned. everything valuable m him; it is a 

Benevolence, Benignity, Humanity, virtue that is indispensable in his pres- 
Kindness, Tenderness. — Benevolence{BeQ ent suffering condition: hurnanity is as 
above). Benignity, in Latin benignitas, universal in its application as benevo^ 
from bene and gigno, beget, signifies the lence; wherever there is distress, hvr- 
quality or disposition for producing manity flies to its relief. Kindness and 
good. in French AttTTiamiA tenderness are partial modes of affec- 

Latin humanitas, from humanus and tion, confined to those who know or 
homo, man signifies the quality of be- are related to one another; we are kind 
longing to a man, or having what is to friends and acquaintances, tender 
common to man. Kindness, from hind toward those who are near and dear: 
(see Ai^ctionate). Tenderness, from kindness is a mode of affection most 
tentier, is in Latin tener, allied to tenuis, fitted for social beings; it is what every 
thin—Whence soft, gentle, mild, etc. one can show, and evejy one is pleased 
Benevolence lies in the will, benignity to receive: tenderness is a state of fee^- 
in the disposition or frame of mincf; ingthat is occasionally acceptable: 
hurnanity lies in the heart; kindness young and the weak demand tenderness 
and tenaemess in the affections: benev- from those who stand in the closest con- 
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lection with them, but this feeling may 
36 carried to an excess, so as to injure 
ihe object on which it is fixed. 

BENIGNITY. See Benevolence. 

BENT, Curved, Crooked, Awry. 
For herd see the derivation of hend. 
Cvr^ed is derived from Latin curvus, 
allied to circus^ and means bent so as 
to form the arc of a circle. Awry is 
derived from Anglo-Saxon wrigian, to 
bum, whence wriggle is also derived. 
Crooked (see Awkward). 

Bent is here the generic term, all the 
rest are but modes of the herd; what 
is herd is opposed to that which is 
straight; things may therefore be herd 
to any degree, but when curved they are 
bent only to a small degree; when crook¬ 
ed they are bent to a great degree: a 
stick is bent any way; it is curved by 
being bent one specific way; it is 
crooked by being bent different ways. 
Things may be bent by accident or de¬ 
sign; they are curved by design or ac¬ 
cording to some rule; they are crooked 
by accident or m violation of some rule: 
a stick is bmt by the force of the hand; 
a line is curved so as to make a mathe¬ 
matical figure; it is crooked so as to lose 
aU figure: awry marks a species of 
crookedness^ but crooked is applied as 
an epithet, and awry is employed to 
characterize the action; hence we 
speak of a crooked thing and of sitting 
or standing awry, 

Berd, Bias, Iriclincdion, Prepos¬ 
session.—Berd (see above), Bms^ in 
French biais, at first signified a slope; 
its origin is unknown. Inxdirudicm^ in 
French inxdinadim, Latin incLinatio, 
from indino, Greek kX/vo;, signifies a 
leaning toward. Prepossession, com¬ 
pounded of pre and possession, signifies 
the taking possession of the mmd pre¬ 
viously or beforehand. 

All these terms denote a preponderat¬ 
ing infiuence on the mind. Berd is ap¬ 
plied to the wfil, affection, and power m 
general: Ucls solely to the judgment: 
inclination and prepossession, to the 
state of the feelings. The bent includes 
the general state of the mind, and the 
object on which it fiLxes a regard: 6wz5, 
the particular influential power which 
sways the judging faculty: the one .is 
absolutely considered with regard to 
itself; the other relatively to its results 
and the object it acts upon. Bmt is 


sometimes, with regard to bias, as cause 
is to effect; we may frequently trace in 
the particular berd of a person's likes 
and dishkes the principSi bias which 
detem^es^ his opinions. Inclination 
is a faint kind of bent; prepossession is 
a weak species of Has; an indinaiion 
is a state of something—^namely, a state 
of the feelings; prepossession is an act¬ 
ual something—^namely, the thing that 
prepossesses. 

We may discover the herd of a per¬ 
son's mind in his gay or serious mo¬ 
ments, in his occupations, and in his 
pleasures; in some persons it is so 
strong that scarcely an action passes 
which is not more or less influenced by 
it, and even the exterior of a man will 
be under its control; in aU disputed 
matters the support of a party wiU op¬ 
erate more or less to bias the minds of 
men for or against particular men or 
particular measures; when we are at¬ 
tached to the part that espouses the 
I cause of religion and good order, this 
bias is in some measure commendable 
and salutary; a mmd without iridina- 
tion would be a blank, and where in¬ 
clination is there is the groundwork for 
prepossession. Strong minds wiU be 
strongly bmt and labor under a strong 
bias; but there is no mind so weak 
and powerless as not to have its zn- 
clinations, and none so perfect as to 
be without its prepossessions; the mind 
that has virtuous incimalioris wUl be 
prepossessed in favor of everything that 
leans to virtue's side: it were weU for 
mankind were this the only pr&posr 
session; but in the present noixture of 
truth and error it is necessary to 
guard against prepossessions as danger¬ 
ous anticipations of the judgment: if 
their object be not perfectly pure, or 
their force be not qualified by the re¬ 
strictive powers of the judgment, much 
evil springs from their abuse. , 

See also Bend; Turn. 

BEITOMBED. See Numb. 

BEQUEATH. See Devise. 

BEREAVE, Deprive, Strip. Be¬ 
reave, in Anglo-Saxon bereafian, is com¬ 
pounded of the verbal pr^flx be and a 
root found also in rob, rove, etc.^ which 
suggests the idea of taking by violence. 
Deprive, compounded of de and 
French prwer, Latin privo, from privus, 
private, signifies to cause a tniner to be 
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no longer a man*s own. Strip is a Ger¬ 
manic word meaning to tear off, to 
make bare. 

To bereave expresses more than de- 
prioe, but less than sinp, which denotes 
a total and violent bereavement; one is 
bereaved of children, deprived of pleas¬ 
ures, and stripped of property: we are 
bereaved of that on which we set most 
value; the act of bereaving does vio¬ 
lence to our inclination: we are deprived 
of the ordinary comforts and con¬ 
veniences of life; they cease to be ours: 
we are stripped of the things which we 
most want; we are thereby rendered, 
as it were, naked. Deprivations are 
preparatory to bereavements; if we can¬ 
not bear the one patiently, we may ex¬ 
pect to sink under the other: common 
prudence should teach us to look with 
imconcem on our deprivations: Chris¬ 
tian faith should enable us to consider 
every bereavement as a step to perfec¬ 
tion: that when stripped of all worldly 
goods we may be invested with those 
more exalted and lasting honors which 
await the faithful disciple of Christ. 

Bereave and deprive are applied only 
to persons, strip may be figuratively 
applied to things. 

BESEECH. See Beg. 

BESET. See Besiege. 

BESIDES, Moeeovee. Besides — 
that is, by the side, next to—^marks 
simply the connection which subsists 
between what goes before and what 
follows. Moreover —^that is, more than 
all else—^marks the addition of some¬ 
thing particxilar to what has already 
been said. Thus, in enumerating the 
good qualities of an individual, we may 
say *‘he is, besidesj of a peaceable dis¬ 
position.” On concluding any sub¬ 
ject of question, we may introduce a 
further cause by a moreover, ^*More^ 
oveTj we must not forget the claims of 
those who will suffer by such a change.” 

Besidesj Except — Besides, which is 
here taken as a preposition, expresses 
the idea of addition. Except expresses 
that of exclusion. There were many 
there besides ourselves; no one except 
ourselves will be admitted. 

BESIEGE, Beset, Encompass, In¬ 
vest. Besiege, a compound of the 
Anglo-Saxon be by, and the Old French 
siege, a seat, sigimes, as a transitive, 
to surround any place with soldiers, as 


a city or town, in order to take pos¬ 
session of it by force; literally, to sit 
down before a place with the view of 
capturing it; and, figuratively, to sur¬ 
round a person or place, as excited de¬ 
positors making a rim on a bank, a 
crowd pressing the gate-keepers at a 
game of baseball or football between 
favorite players. 

To beset a person or place is to sur¬ 
round him or it with or without hostile 
intent, to press upon him or it on all 
sides, and, as applied to a city or for¬ 
tification, to entangle it with obstruc¬ 
tions, to prevent those within from 
escaping. To encompass, from Latin 
cum, with, and passiLS, pace or step, 
whence compass, a route that comes 
together and joins itself—a circular 
object—means to encircle, like a body of 
troops between hostile forces or placed 
about an objective point, so as to cut 
off means of communication, relief, or 
retreat; and to invest is to blockade, 
beleaguer, take possession of the out¬ 
skirts of a place or army with forces, 
so as to intercept succor by men or 
provisions. 

These terms are all used here in a 
military sense, and indicate movements 
intended to force the surrender of an 
army, a fortification, a strategic point, 
or a city by, literally, sitting down 
and waiting. For applications to other 
purposes see the articles on Invest 
and SuBROuND. 

BESPEAK, Betoken, Engage, So¬ 
licit. Bespeak, a compound of the 
Anglo-Saxon be, by, and sprecan, to 
speak, German besprechen, signifies to 
speak for or on behalf of a person or thing 
beforehand, in advance, as to engage 
an article ahead of the time when it 
will be wanted. For the derivation of 
engage see engagement under Battle, 
engage always being suggestive of a 
pledge, however it is used. To betoken 
is to point out something in the future, 
that is likely to occur from things or 
conditions known now, to foreshow a 
result from present indications, to pre¬ 
dict or prognosticate, as indications to¬ 
night betoken a fair day to-morrow. 

We engage now to buy or do a thmg 
or go somewhere at a future time, 
pledge or bind a future undertaking by 
a contract or oath, promise or assume 
now an obligation for a future transH 
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action, and we solicit to-day a favor, 
benefit, or other advantage from an¬ 
other that we expect to obtain some 
other day when it is needed. For the 
derivation of solicit see Beg. 

BESTOW. See Allow: Confer: 
Give. 

BETIMES. See Soon. 

BETOKEN. See Augttr; Bespeak. 

BETROTH. See Espottse. 

BETTER. See Amend. 

BEWAIL, Bemoan, Lament. For 
the dei'ivation of bewail see wail. 
Bemoan is derived from the verbal pre¬ 
fix be and Anglo-Saxon moman, to meaUj 
intend. Moan in Middle Enghsh 
means both a communication and a 
complaint; its significance is no doubt 
influenced by the accidental effect of 
the sound, which makes it seem like 
an onomatopoetic word. Lament is 
formed with the suffix mentum from 
the base la, meaning to utter a cry 
(Latin lamentum). 

AH these terms mark an expression 
of pain by some external sign. Bewail 
is not so strong as bemoan, but stronger 
than lament; bewail ana bemoan axe 
expressions of unrestrained grief or 
anguish: a wretched mother bewails the 
loss of her child j a person in deep dis¬ 
tress bemoans his hard fate: lamenta¬ 
tion may arise from simple sorrow or 
even imaginary ^ievances: a sensual¬ 
ist laments the disappointment of some 
expected gratification. Bewail and be¬ 
moan are always indecorous if not sin¬ 
ful expressions of grief which are in¬ 
consistent with the profession of a 
Christian; they are common among 
the uncultivated, who have not a prop¬ 
er principle to restrain the intemper¬ 
ance of their feelings. There is noth- 
mg temporal which is so dear^ to any 
one that he ought to bewail its loss; 
nor any condition of things so dis¬ 
tressing or desnerate as ’to make a 
man bemoan his lot. LarnmtcMom are 
sometimes allowable; the miseries of 
others, or our own infirmities and sins, 
may justly be lamented, 

BEWILDER. See Abash. 

BEWILDERMENT. See Amnesia. 

BEWITCHED. See Spellbound. 

BEYOND. See Above; Out; Yon¬ 
der. 

• BIAS, Prepossession. Prudence. 
Bios, preptisseesion (see Bent). Pr ^- 


vMce, in French prejudice, Latin proe- 
jvdicium, compounded of proe, before, 
and judicium, judgment, signifies a 
judgment beforehand—that is, before 
examination. 

Bias marks the state of the mind, as 
leaning to this or that side, so as to 
determine one’s feelings or opinions 
generally; prepossession denotes the 
I previous occupation of the mind with 
some particular idea or feeling, so as 
j to preclude the admission of any other; 
pr^'vdice is a prejudging or predeter¬ 
mining a matter without knowing its 
merits. We may be biased for or 
against; we are always prepossessed in 
favor and mostly pr^udiced against; 
the feelings have mostly to do with the 
I and prepossession, and the under¬ 
standing or judgment with the pr^- 
vdice. Bias and prepossession suppose 
a something real, whether good or 
otherwise, which determines the in¬ 
clination of the mind, but prejudice sup¬ 
poses a something unreal or false, which 
misleads the judgment: bias and pre¬ 
possession may therefore be taken in an 
indifferent, if not a good sense; pr^- 
vdice always in a bad sense: interest or 
personal affection may bias^ but not so 
as to pervert either the mtegrity or 
judgment; prepossessions may be 
formed of persons at first sight, but they 
may be harmless, even although they 
may not be perfectly correct; pr^vdices 
prevent the right exercise of the under¬ 
standing, and consequently favor the 
cause of falsehood, as when a person 
has a prejudice against another, which 
leads him to misinterpret his actions. 

See also Bent. 

BICKER, Contend, Dispute, 

UARREL. Bicker is derived from a 

eltic source, and is probably allied to 
peck and the word beak, that with 
which a bird pecks. Bikere in Middle 
English meant a skirmish. In Scot¬ 
tish speech it means to fight by throw¬ 
ing stones, to indulge in strife or con¬ 
tention by word of mouth. Contend is 
derived from Latin contendere, from 
con, against, and iendere, to stretch; 
it means to stretch against, to exert 
one’s strength against. 

To contend is .to strive physically or 
verbally with another, to vie with or 
! against another, to engage in more or 
I less protracted disputes, to take part 
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in a debate by opposing another in 
speech, to support an opinion or state¬ 
ment against another. To dispute is 
to attempt to maintain by argument 
an opinion different from one that has 
been advanced by another, to call in 
question or deny the correctness or 
justness of any statement or con¬ 
clusion. For a critical comparison of 
the cognate terms contend^ contestj and 
dispute see the article on the former 
term. 

A gvmrel, in French querelle, an 
altercation, from the Latin querela^ b. 
complaint, is, literally, an angry dis¬ 
pute, an open variance between parties, 
a ground or reason of dispute, some¬ 
thing that gives right to angry reprisal, i 
It is the result of a breach of friendship ! 
or concord between persons or nations, I 
a falling out or disagreement between | 
parties, and may lead to a war be-1 
tween nations, or a judicial settlement j 
of the questions in dispute, or a com- j 
mon brawl or petty fight between 
individuals. The term qmrrel is fur¬ 
ther considered in connection with dif- 
ference, dispute^ and attercatim in the 
article on Difference, 

BID. See Call; Offer. 

BIG. See Great. 

BIGOT. See Devotee. 

BIKE. See Cycle. 

BILL. See Account. 

BILLOW. See Wave. 

BIND, Tie. Bind is a Germanic 
word, allied to bundU, bend, etc. Tie 
is a Germanic word from the root also 
found in tuQj so that to tie is to tiig or 
draw things tightly together. 

The species of fastening denoted by 
these two words differ both in manner 
and degree. Binding is performed by 
circumvolution round a Tbody; tying, 
by involution within itself. Some 
bodies are bound without being tied; 
others are tied without being hound: a 
wounded leg is bounds but not tied; a 
string is feed, but not hound; a ribbon 
may sometimes be hound round the 
head, and tied under the chin. Bind- 
ingf therefore, serves to keep several 
things in a compact form together; 
tying may serve to prevent one single 
body separating frotn another: a 
criminal is hound hand and foot; he is 
tied to a stake. Binding and tying like¬ 
wise differ in degree; binding serves to 


produce adhesion in all the parts of a 
body; tying only to produce contact 
m a single part: thus, when the hair 
is hound, it is almost enclosed in an 
envelope: when it is tied with a string, 
the ends are left to hang loose. 

A similar distinction is preserved in 
the fixative use of the terms. A bond 
of union is applicable tp a large body 
with many component parts; a tie of 
affection marks an adhesion between 
individual minds. 


Bind, Oblige, Engage.—Bind (see 
above). Oblige, in French obliger, Latin 
ohligo, compounded of oh, to, and ligo, 
signifies to tie up. Engage, in French 
engager, compounded of en or in and 
gage, a pledge, signifies to bind by 
means of a pledge. 

Bind is more forcible and coercive 


than oblige; oblige than engage. We 


are hound by an oath, obliged by cir¬ 
cumstances, and engaged by promises. 

Conscience hinds, prudence or neces¬ 
sity obliges, honor and principle engage. 
A parent is hound no less by the law of 
his conscience than by those of the 
community to which he belongs to 
provide for his helpless offspring. 
Politeness obliges men of the world to 


preserve a friendly exterior toward 
those for whom they have no regard. 
When we are engaged in the service of 


our king and country, we cannot shrink 
from our duty without exposing our¬ 
selves to the infamy of all the world. 
We bind a man by a fear of what may 
befall him; we oblige him by some im¬ 
mediate urgent motive; we engage him 
by alluring offers and the prospect ot 
gain. A debtor is hound to pay oy 
virtue of a written instrument in law; 
he is obliged to pay in consequence of 
the importunate demands of tne 
creditor; he is engaged to pay in con¬ 
sequence of a promise given. A bond 
is the strictest deed in law; an ohliga* 
tion binds under pain of a pecuniary 
loss; an engagement is mostly verbal 
and rests entirely on the rectitude of 
the parties. 


See also Ratify. 


BIPLANE. See Aircraft, 


BISHOPRIC, Diocese. Bishopric 
is derived from bishop, and the Anglo- 
Saxon rice, meaning dominion, realm. 
Bishop comes from Greek Jwtoncowoff, 
overseer, whence episcopal is durectly, 
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v^akexx over into English. IHocese^ in i a fault to; to censure is to express dis- 
Greek SioiiairTig^ compounded of Sta ' approbation: the former is less per- 
and oiKSdj, administer throughout, sig- soual than the latter. The thing more 
nifies the district within which a gov- than the person is blamed; the person 
emment is administered. more than the thing is censured. The 

Both these words describe the extent action or conduct of a person in any 
of an episcopal jurisdiction; the first particular may be bUmed, without re- 
with relation to the person who oflS- fleeting on the individual; but the per- 
ciates, the second with relation to the son is directly censured for that which 
charge. There may, therefore, be a is faulty in himself. 
bishopric either where there are many Venial or unquestionable faults, or 
dioceses or no diocese; but according even things that are in themselves 
to the import of the term, there is amiable, may be the subject of blaim, 
properly no diocese where there is no but positive faults are the subject 
bishopric. When the jurisdiction is of censure, A person may be blamed 
merely titular, as in countries where for his good-nature and censured for his 
the Catholic religion is not recognized, negligence. 

it is a bishopric, but not a diocese. On Persons are blamed in general or qual- 
the other hand, the bishopric of Rome, Med terms, but are censured in terms 
or that of an archbishop, comprehends more or less harsh, 
all the dioceses of the subordinate Condemn, Kke blame, though said of 
Mshops. Hence it arises that when person^ matters, has more r^erence to 
speak of the ecclesiastical distribu- the thing than the person; but that 
tion of a country, we term the divisions which is condemned is of a more serious 
bishoprics; but when we speak of the nature, and produces a stronger and 
actual office, we term it a diocese, Eng- more unfavorable expression of dis- 
land is divided into a certain number ple^ure or disapprobation, than that 
of bishoprics, not dioceses. Every which is blamed, 
bishop visits his diocese, not his hish- Blame and condemn do not neces- 
opric, at stated intervals. sarily require to be expressed in words. 

BITE. See Nip. but censure must always be conveyed 

BLAME, Censijhe, Condemit, Re- in direct terms. 

PROVE, Reproach, Upbraid. Blame, Reprove is even more personal than 
Old French blasmer, is derived from censure, A reproof passes from one in- 
Latin blasphemare, Greek pKaafrifidv, to dividual to another, or to a certain 
speak ill, whence the word blaspheme, number of individuals^ censure may 
to speak ill of things sacred, is di- be public or general, 
rectly taken. Censure (see Accuse). Censure is frequently provoked by 
Condemn, in Latin condemno, from ill-nature or some worse feeling, or 
con and damnum, loss or damage, dictated by ignorance, as the censures 
signMes lit^aUy to inflict a penalty of the vulgar. 

or to punish by a sentence. Reproaming and upbraiding are as 

move, from the Latin reprobo, signi- muen the acts of individuals as reprov* 
fies the contrary of probo, approve, ing, but the former denote the expres- 
Reproach, derived through French, sion of personal feelings, and may be 
from Latin repropriare and proprius, just or unjust; the latter is presumed 
near, signifies to cast back upon or to be divested of all personal feelings, 
against another. Upbraid comes from Reproaches are frequently dictated 
Anglo-Saxon up ana bregdan, to braid by resentment or self-interest, upbraids 
or weave, ana also to pxiU, draw, ings by contempt or wounded feelings. 
The origmal sense of upbraid was Blame, condemn, reproach, and up^ 
probably to lay hands on, hence braid are applied to ourselves with the 
to attack, to lay to some one’s same distinction, 
charge. Reproof find censure ere most properly 

Ihe expression of an unfavorable addressed to others: in the following 
opinion of a person or t.bfng is the com- example, centre, as applied to one’s self, 
mon idea in the signMcation of these is not so suitable as blame or condemn*. 
terms. To blame is simply to ascribe See also Find Fault. 
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Blamdess, Ineyromlmhle^ Unblemr sists of a faulty indenture on the outer 
isked, Unspotiedf or Spotless, — Blame- surface. A blemish tarnishes: a stain 
l^s signifies literally void of blame, spoils; a sjy^*^ speck, or flaw disfigures. 
Irreproachable, that is, not able to be A blemish is rectified, a stain wiped out, 
reproached. Unblemished, that is, with- a spot or speck removed, 
out blemish. Unspotted, that is, with- All these terms are employed figura- 
out spot (see Blemish^ tively. Even an imputation of what is 

Blameless is less than irreproachable; improper in our moral conduct is a 
what is blameless is simply free from blemish on our reputation: the failings 
blame, but that which is irreproachable of a good man are so many spots or 
cannot be blamed, or have any reproach specks in the bright hemisphere of his 
attached to it. It is good to say of a virtue: there are some vices which 
TTtfln that he leads a blamel^s life, but affix a stain on the character of nations, 
it is a encomium to say that he as well as of the individuals who are 
leads an irreproachable life: the former guilty of them. In proportion to the 
is but the negative praise of one who excellence or purity of a thing, so is 
is known only for his hannlessness; the any flaw the more easily to be dis- 
latter is the positive commendation of cemed. 

a TY>fl.Ti who is well known for his in- Blemish, Defect^ Fault.—Blemish (see 
tegrity in the different relations of above). Defect is derived from the 
society. past participle of defleere, Latin, from 

Unblemished and unspotted are appli- de and facere, and means undone, some- 
cable to many objects besides that of thing not made or made m the wrong 
personal conduct; and when applied to way. Fault, French faillir, is derived 
this, their original meaning sufficiently from Latin jfallere, to deceive, and sig- 
points out their use in distinction from nifies that^ which is wanting in truth 
the former two. We may say of a man and propriety. 

that he has an irreproachable or an Blemish respects the exterior of an 
unblemished reputation, and unspotted object: defect consists in the want of 
or spotless purity of life. some specific propriety in an object, 

BLASPHEME. See Swear. fault conveys the idea not only of some- 

BLAZE. See Flame. thing wrong, but also of its relation to 

BLEMISH, Stain, Spot, Speck, the author. There is a blemish in fine 
Flaw. Blemish is derived through china; adejfacifinthespringsof aclock; 
French, possibly from Icelandic hlam&n, and a favU in the contrivance. An ac- 
the livid color of a wound, cognate with cident may cause a blemish in a fine 
FiTiglifih blue. Stain comes from Old painting; the course of nature may 
French desteindre, from Latin dis, occasion a defect in a person's speech; 
apart, and tingere, to color, and means but the carelessness of the workman is 
to discolor. Spot means literally a evinced by the faults in the workman- 
thing spat out, hence a wet blot. ship. A WmisA may be easier remedied 
Speck has a similar ori^. Flaw is a than a defect is corrected or a fault 
Scandinavian word and originally sig- repaired, 
nified a crack or break. BLEND. See Mix. 

In the proper sense blemish is the BLIND. See Cloak. 
generic, the rest specific: a stain, a spot, BLOCKADE. See Subrotod. 
speck, dJidflaw are blemishes, but there BLOCICHEAD. See Ninny. 
are likewise many blemishes which are BLONDE, Golden, Flaxen, Fair, 
neither stains, spot^ specks, nor flaws. Xanthous. All these words indicate 
Whatever takes off from the seemli- a type of fair hair and coloring opposed 
ness of appearance is a blemish. In to brunette or dark. Blonde, a word of 
works of art the lightest dimness of unknown ori^n which appears in 
color or want of proportion is a blmir Medieval Latin and French, signified 
ish. A stain or spot sufficiently char- “a colour midway between golden and 
acterizes itself as that which is super- light chestnut" (Littre). Golden sig- 
fluous and out of its place. A s^eck is nifies of the color of gold; flaocen of the 
a small spot; and a flaw, which is con- color of flax, which is lighter than gold 
fined to hard substances, mostly con- and not so bri^t. Fair is extended 
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from its meaning of beautiful to indi- which are in any way made illegible, 
cate the coloring considered m 9 st beau- applies to images, or the repre- 

tiful— i, e,, the blonde coloring, and sentations of things; in this manner 
is, next to blonde^ the word most gen- the likeness of a person may be effaced 
erally applied to signify, not the hair from a statue; cancel respects the sub- 
alone, but the whole coloring. _ Xan- ject which is written or printed; oh- 
thous, Greek, KavOSg^ yellow is the literate respects the single letters which 
ethnological term indicating the blonde constitute words. Efface is the conse- 
races. quence of some direct action on the 

BLOODTHIRSTY. See Sangxji- thing which is effaced; in this man- 
NABY. ner writing may be effaced from a 

BLOODY. See Sanguinary. wall by the action of the elements. 

BLOT, Expungk Rase, or Erase, cancel is the act of a person, and al- 
Efface, Cancel, Obliterate. BloL ways the fruit of design: obliterate is 
signifying a spot, is derived from Old the fruit of accident and circumstances 
French UoUe^ a clot of earth, pjrobably in general; time itself may oblitercUe 
of Teutonic origin. Expunge, in Latin characters on a wall or on paper. 
expungo, c 9 mpounded of ex and pwn- The metaphorical use of these terms 
gere, to prick, signifies to put out by is easily deducible from the preceding 
pricking with any sharp instrument, explanation; what is figuratively de- 
Erase, in Latin erasiLs, participle of scribed as written in a book may be 
crodo—that is, e and rado found in said to be blotted; thus our sins are 
abrade, to scratch out. Ejfface, from blotted out of the book by the atoning 
ex, out, and facies, face, means to re- blood of Christ: when the contents of 
move the face of something. Cancel, m a book are in part rejected, they are 
French canceller, Latin cancello, from aptly described as being expunged; in 
cancelU, lattice-work, signifies to strike this manner the freethmking sects ex- 
out with cross-lines. Obliterate, in punge everything from the Bible 
Latin obliteratus, participle of oblitero, which does not suit their purpose, or 
compounded of ob and litera, letter, sig- they expunge from their creed what 
nifies to cover over letters. does not humor their passions. When 

All these terms obviously refer to the memory is represented as having 
characters that are impressed on characters impressed, they are said to 
bodies; the first three apply in the be erased when they are, as it w;ere, di¬ 
proper sense only to that which is rectly taken out and occupied by 
written with the hand, and bespeak others; in this manner, the recoUeo- 
the manner in which the action is per- tion of what a child has learned is 
formed. Letters are blotted oiU, so easily erased by play; and with equal 
that they cannot be seen again; they propriety sorrows may be said to efface 
are expunged, so as to signify that they the recollection of a person’s image 
cannot stand for anything; they are from the mind. From the idea of 
erased, so that the space may be re- striking out or cancelling a debt in an 
occupied with writing. The last three account-book, a debt of latitude, or 
are extended in their application to an obligation, is said to be camelled. 
other characters formed on other sub- As the lineaments of the face corre- 
stances: efface is general, and does not sponded to written characters, we may 
designate either the maimer or the say that all traces of his former great- 
object: inscriptions on stone may be ness are obliterated, 
effaced, which are rubbed off so as not BLOW, Stroke. Blow is a word 
to be visible: cancel is principally con- of obscure history from a Teutonic 
fined to written or printed characters; root meaning to strike. Stroke, from 
they are cancelled by striking through the word sinJce, is a substantive allied to 
them with the pen; in this manner the verb strike, and denotes the act of 
leaves or pages of a book are cancelled striking. 

which are no longer to be reckoned: Blow is used abstractedly to denote 
obliterate is said of all characters, but the effect of violence; stroke is em- 
without defining the mode in which ployed relatively to the person pro- 
they are put out; letters are obliterated ducing that effect. A bmo may be 
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received by tbe carelessness of the daunted is the opposite of daunted, 
receiver or by a pure accident; but daunt being derived from the Latin 
strokes are dealt out according to the verb domitare, to tame, allied to Eng- 
design of the giver. Children are al- hsh tame. 

ways in the way of getting blows in the Boldness is a positive characteristic 
course of their play, and of receiving of the spirit; fearlessness is a negative 
strokes by way of chastisement. A state of the mind, that is, simply an 
blow may be given with the hand, or absence of fear. A person may be 
with any flat substance; a stroke is bold through fearlessness, but he may 
rather a long-drawn blow given with a be fearless without being bold; he may 
long instrument, like a stick. Blows be fearless where there is no appre- 
may be given with the flat part of a tension of danger or no cause for 
sword, and strokes with a stick. apprehension, but he is bold only 

jBioio is seldom used but in the proper when he is conscious or apprehen- 
sense: stroke sometimes figuratively, as sive of danger, and prepared to en- 
a stroll of death or a stroke of fortune, counter it. A man may be fearless 
See also Knock. in a state of inaction; he is bold 

BLUNDER. See Ebrob. only in action, or when in a frame of 

BLUNT. See Obtuse. mind for action. 

BLUSTER. See Gasconade. is properly a mode of/ear- 

BOAST. See Globt. lessness, undauntedness a mode of bold- 

BODILY. See Cobpobal. ness in the highest degree, displayed 

BODY, Corpse, Carcass. Body, only on extraordinary occasions; he 
Anglo-Saxon bodig, is derived from the is irUrepid who has no fear where the 
root meaning to bind, ^d signifies most fearless might tremble; he is 
that which confines the life or spirit, undaunted whose spirit is unabated by 
It is here taken in the special sense of that which would make the stoute^ 
dead body. Corpse, from Latin <prpus, heart yield. Intrepidity may be shown 
body, represents the same kind of either in the bare contemplation of 
specialization—^the general word for dangers or in the actual encountering 
body being limited to the body in a of £jagers in opposing resistance to 
single state. Carcass has been intro- force. 

duced throi^h French from Italian Undauntedness is the opposing actual 
carcassa, a kind of shell, the dead body resistance to a force which is calculated 
being an empty shell. The word is to strike with awe. 
ultimately derived from Persian. See also Daring; Stalwart; 

Body is applicable either to men or Strenuous. 
brutes, corpse to men only, and carcass BOLDNESS. See Audacitt. 
to brutes only, unless when taken in a BOMBASTIC. See High-flown; 
contemptuous sense. When speaking Turgid. 

of any particular person who is de- BONDAGE. See Servitude;- 
ceased, we should use the simple term Thraldom. 

body; the body was suffered to lie too BOOTY, Spoil, Prey. Booty comes 
long unburied: when designating its through Old French buMn, from Low 
condition as lifeless, the term corpse is German, signifying prey. Spoil is 
preferable: he was taken up as a derived from Latin spolium, meaning 
corpse; when designating the body as skin stripped , off, referring to the 
a lifeless lump separated from the stripping off of the dress of a slain 
soul, it may be characterized (though warrior. Prey is derived from Latin 
contemptuously) as a carcass; the proeda, that which is taken or carried 
fowls devour the carcass. off. 

BOISTEROUS. See Violent. Booty and spoil are used as nuhta^ 

BOLD, Fearless, Intrepid, Un- terms in attacks on an enemy, prey in 
DAUioTED. BnZd (see Audacity). Fear- cases of particular violence. The sol- 
less signifies without fear (see Appre- dier gets his booty, the combatant his 
hbnd). Intrepid, compounded of in, spoils, the carnivorous animal his prey. 
privative, and trepidus, trembling, Booty respects what is of personal sei> 
marks the total absence of fear, C7n- vice to the captor; s 3 doms. whatever 
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serves to designate his triumph; prey 
includes whatever gratifies the appetite 
and is to be consumed. When a town 
is taken, soldiers are too busy in the 
work of destruction and mischief to 
carry away much booty; in every battle 
the arms and personal property of the 
slain enemy are the lawful spoils of the 
victor; the hawk pounces on his prey 
and carries it up to his nest- Greedi¬ 
ness stimulates to take booty; ambition 
produces an eagerness for spoils; a 
ferocious appetite impels to a search 
for prey. Among the ancients the 
prisoners of war who were made slaves 
constituted a part of their booty; and 
even in later periods such a capture 
was good booty when ransom was paid 
for those who could liberate themselves. 
Among some savages the head or limb 
of an enemy constituted part of their 
spoils. Among cannibals the prisoners 
of war are the prey of the conquerors. 

Booty and prey are often used in an 
extended and figurative sense. Plun¬ 
derers obtain a rich booty; the diligent 
bee returns loaded with his booty. It 
is necessary that animals should be¬ 
come a prey to man, in order that man 
may not become a mey to them; 
everything in nature becomes a prey 
to another thing, which in its turn 
falls a prey to something else. All is 
changed but order. Man is a prey to 
the diseases of his body or his mind, 
and after death to the worms. 

BORDER, Edge, Rim or Bbim, 
Brink, Margin, Verge. Border^ in 
French bord or bordwre, Teutonic, bord, 
is probably connected with hret^ board, 
sigiuf^g a strip in shape like a 
board. Edge comes from Anglo-Saxon 
ecg^ border; and rim from Anglo-Saxon 
nma, which has the same meaning. 
Brim is a Middle English word which 
does not appear in Anglo-Saxon, though 
it has Teutonic parallels. Brink comes 
from the Scandinavian. Margin is de¬ 
rived from Latin margoj a border or 
brink, cognate with English mark, a 
boundary. Verge, French verge, from 
Latin virga, at first signified a rod, wand, 
or hoop; from the sense of rod it came 
to mean hoop (a bent rod—^bent to 
form a circle), a ring, hence rim or edge. 

Of these terms, border is the least 
de^te point; edge the most so; rim 
and brim are ^ecies of edge; warain 


and verge are i^ecies of border, A bor^ 
der is a stripe, an edge is a line. The 
border lies at a certain distance from 
the edge; the edge is the exterior ter¬ 
mination of the surface of any sub¬ 
stance. Whatever is wide enough to 
admit of any space round its circum¬ 
ference may have a border, whatever 
comes to a narrow extended surface 
has an edge. Many things may have 
both a border and an edge; of this de¬ 
scription are caps, gowns, carpets, and 
the like; others have a border, but no 
edge, as lands; and others have an 
edge, but no border, as a knife or a 
table. A rim is the edge of any vessel; 
and brim is the exterior edge of a cup; 
a brink is the edge of any precipice or 
deep place; a margin is the border of 
a book or a piece of water; a verge is 
the extreme border of a place. 

Border, Boundary, Frontier, Confine, 
Precinct.—Border (see above;. Boun¬ 
dary, from Old French bonns, a limit, 
Low Latin bodina, is derived from a 
Celtic word signifying limit, and is 
allied to bourne. Frontier, French 
frontibre, from tbe Latin frons, a fore¬ 
head, signifies the fore part, or the 
commencement of anything. Confine, 
in Latin confinis, compoimded of con 
or cum and finis, an end, sigi^es an 
end next to an end. Precinct, in Latin 
proednctum, participle of prcecingo— 
that is, pros and cingere, to enclose— 
signifies any enclosed place. 

Border, boundary, frontier, and con- 
fines axe all applied to countries or 
tracts of land: the border is the outer 
edge or tract of land that runs along a 
country; it is mostly applied to coun¬ 
tries running on a line with each other, 
as the borders of England and Scot¬ 
land; the boundary is that which 
bounds or limits, as the boundaries of 
countries or provinces; the frontier is 
that which lies in the front or forms 
the entrance into a coimtry, as the 
frontiers of Germany or the frontiers 
of France j the confines are the parts 
lying contiguous to others, as the conr 
fines of dmerent states or provinces. 
The term border is employed in de¬ 
scribing those parts which form the 
borders, as to dwell on the borders, or 
to run along the borders. The term 
boundary is used in speaking of the ex¬ 
tent or limits of nlaces; it belongs to 
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■;he science of geography to describe 
iihe boundaries of countries. The fromr 
tiers are mostly spoken of in rela¬ 
tion to military matters, as to pass the 
frontiersy to fortify frontier towns, to 
guard the frontierSy or in respect to 
one's passage from one country to an¬ 
other, as to be stopped at the frontiers. 
The term confineSy like that of bordersy 
is mostly in respect to two places; 
the bord^ is mostly a hne, but the con- 
fines may be a point: we therefore 
speak of going along the borderSj but 
meeting on the confines. 

The term border may be extended in 
its application to any space, and boun~ 
dory to any limit. Confines is also figu¬ 
ratively applied to any space included 
within the confineSy as the confines of 
the grave; 'precinct is properly any 
space which is encircled by something 
that serves as a girdle, as to be within 
the precincts of a court—^that is^ within 
the space which belongs to or is under 
the control of a court. 

BORE. See Penetrate. 

BOTCH. See BungIiE. 

BOTH, Pair, Twain, Two. Both 
is a Scandinavian word—^a compound 
of two words. Boy meaning two, cor¬ 
responds to bo in Latin ambOy both, 
and Greek dfi(pta. The th ori^aily stood 
for the definite article, as in Gothic ba 
tho skipa, ‘‘the two ships." Pair is 
derived from Latin por, equal, a pair 
being two equal things that belong 
together, or that form one single whole. 
The difference between two and twain 
was originaUy one of gender only. 
All of these words signify two, but 
there is a difference in their meaning 
corresponding to the difference in their 
derivation. Two is the general term; 
it merely conveys the idea of number. 
Twain was originally merely another 
form of two; it is now a poetic word, 
a trifle more qiecific than twoy per¬ 
haps. Both contains the idea of the 
definite article or the demonstrative. 
It^ suggests two specific ideas, con¬ 
sciously comprehended in one general 
statement. To say that there are two 
books on the table suggests merely the 
general idea of number. To say that 
both books are on the table suggests! 
that there are two particular books, i 
distinguished in the mind of the speaker 
from all other books, and deliberately 


combined, as it were, in the general 
idea indicated in the verb. Pair sug¬ 
gests two objects, equal or alike, com¬ 
prehended in one general idea—^two 
separate and similar things which, 
taken together, make one whole, 
such as a 'pair of gloves, a pair of 
s^tes. 

BOUND, Limit, Confine, Circum¬ 
scribe, Restrict. lAmity from the 
Latin limeSy a landmark, signifies to 
draw a line which is to be the exterior 
line or limit. Confine signifies to bring 
within confines. Circumscribey in 
Latin circumscribo, is compounded of 
circum and scriboy to write round— 
that is, to describe a line round. 
Restricly in Latin restrictumy participle 
of restringOy compoimded of re and 
slringoy signifies to keep fast back. 

The first four of these terms are em¬ 
ployed in the proper sense of parting off 
certain spaces. Bound applies to the 
natural or political divisions of the 
earth: countries are bounded by moun¬ 
tains and sea; kingdoms are often 
bounded by each other; Spain is bounded 
on one side by Portugal, on the other 
side by the Mediterranean, and on a 
third side by the Pyrenees. Limit ap¬ 
plies to any artificial boundary: as 
landmarks in fields serve to show the 
limits of one man's ground from an¬ 
other's; so may walls, palings, hedges, 
or any other visible sign, be converted 
into a limity to distinguish one spot 
from another, and in this manner a 
field is said to be limitedy because it has 
limits assigned to it. To confine is to 
bring the limits close together; to part 
off one space absolutely from another: 
in this manner we confine a garden by 
means of walls. To circumscribe is 
literally to surround: in this manner 
a circle may circumscribe a square: 
there is this difference, however, be¬ 
tween confine and circumscribey that 
the former may not only show the 
limitSy but may also prevent egress 
and ingress; whereas the latter, which 
is only a line, is but a simple mark 
that limits. 

IVom the proper acceptation of these 
terms, we may easily perceive the 
ground on which their unproper ac¬ 
ceptation rests: to bound is an action 
suited to the nature of things, or to 
some given rule; in this manner our 
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views are hounded by the objects which 
intercept our sight. 

Or we hound our desires according to 
the principles of propriety. 

To limitj confine, and circumscrihe all 
convey the idea of an action more or 
less involuntary, and controlled either 
by circumstances or by persons. To 
limit is an affair of discretion or neces¬ 
sity; we limit our expenses because 
we are limited by circumstances. 

Things may be limited to one or 
many points or objects. 

Confine conveys the same idea to a 
stiU stronger degree: what is confined is 
not only brought within a limit, but is 
kept to that limit, which it cannot pass; 
in this manner a person confines him¬ 
self to a diet which he finds absolutely 
necessary for his health, or he is con¬ 
fined in the size of his house, in the 
choice of his situation, or in other 
circumstances equally uncontrollable; 
hence the term confined expresses also 
the idea of the limits being made nar¬ 
row as weU as impassable or unchange¬ 
able. Therefore to confine is properly 
to bring within narrow limits; it is 
applied either to space or to the 
movements of the body or the mind. 

To circumscribe is to limit arbitrarily, 
or to bring within improper or incon¬ 
venient limits. 

Sometimes circumscribing is a matter 
of necessity resulting from circum¬ 
stances, as a person is circumscribed in 
his means of doing good who cannot 
do all the good he wishes. 

To restrict is to exercise a stronger 
degree of control, or to impose a harder 
necessity, than either of the other 
terms: a person is restricted by his 
physician to a certain portion of food 
in the day. 

BOUNDARY. See Bobdbr; 
Bounds; Term. 

BOUNDLESS, Unbounded, Un¬ 
limited, Inunite. Boundless, or with¬ 
out hounds, is applied to objects which 
admit of no hounds to be made or 
conceived by us. Unbounded, ot not 
hounded, is applied to that which migh-*- 
be hounded. Unlimited, or not limited, 
^plies to that which might be limited. 
Infinite, or not finite, applies to that 
which in its nature admits of no 
hounds. 

The ocean,is a houndksa object so 


long as no hounds to it have been dis¬ 
covered; desires are often unbounded 
which ought always to be hounded; 
power is sometimes unlimited which 
would be better limited; nothing is 
infinite but that Being from whom all 
finite beings proceed. 

BOUNDS, Boundary. Bounds and 
boundary, from the verb hound, signify 
the line which sets a hound or marks 
the extent to which any spot of ground 
reaches. 

Bounds is employed to designate the 
whole space, including the outer hue 
that confines: boundary comprehends 
only this outer line. Bounds are made 
for a local purpose; boundary for a 
political purpose; the master of a 
school prescribes the hounds beyond 
which the scholar is not to go; the 
parishes throughout England have 
their boundaries, which are distin¬ 
guished by marks; fields have likewise 
their boundaries, which are commonly 
marked out by a hedge or a ditch. 
Bounds are temporary and change¬ 
able; boundaries permanent and fixed: 
whoever has the authority of prescrib¬ 
ing hounds for others may in like 
manner contract or extend them at 
pleasure; the boundaries of places are 
seldom altered but in consequence of 
great political changes. 

In the figurative sense hound or 
hounds is even more frequently used 
than boundary; we speak of setting 
hounds or keeping withm hounds, but 
to know a boundary: it is necessary 
occasionally to set hounds to the inor¬ 
dinate appetites of the best disposed 
childrc:!, who cannot be expected to 
know the c-oict boundary for indul¬ 
gence. 

BOUNTEOUS. See Beneficent. 

BOUNTIFUL. See Beneficent. 

BRACE. See Couple. 

BRAG. See Gasconade. 

BRAVE, Gallant. Brcwe, French 
hraxe, originally signified fine, proud, 
inclined to be a braggart; then valiant, 
allied to Italian bravo. The origin is 
unknown. Gcdlant, Old French galxmt, 
is a participle of galer, to make merry, 
allied to Italian and Spanish gam, 
which appears in the expression “graZfl 
day,” “^oZa attire.” The early mean-, 
ing of dashing, spirited, bold, asso^ 
dated with this word is now obsolete 
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in French, but survives in English to¬ 
gether with the common French mean¬ 
ing—courteous, courtly, etc. 

, These epithets, whether applied to 
the person or the action, are alike hon¬ 
orable; but the latter is a much stronger 
expression than the fonner. Gallantry 
is extraordinary brewery^ or bravery on 
extraordinary occasions: the brave man 
goes willingly where he is commanded; 
the gallant man leads on with vigor to 
the attack. Brewery is common to vast 
numbers and whole nations; gallantry 
is peculiar to individuals or particular 
bodies: the brave man brewely defends 
the post assi^ed him; the gedlant man 
volunteers his services in cases of 
peculiar danger: a man may feel 
ashamed in not being considered brave; 
he feels a pride in being looked upon 
as gallani. To call a hero brewe adds 
little or nothing to his character; but 
to entitle him gallant adds a lustre to 
the glory he has acquired. 

See also Stalwart. 

Bravej Defy^ Dare^ Challenge. — Brave^ 
from the epithet brave, signifies to act 
the part of a fearless man. Defy, in 
French defier, from Late Latin diffidare, 
from Latin dU, apart, and fides, faith, 
means to renounce faith. Dare, Anglo- 
Saxon ic dearr, 1 dare, is allied to Greek 
BapaTiv, to be bold. Challenge, Mid- 
^e English ckalenge, was often used 
in the sense of daim; it is derived from 
Latin cedumnia, a false accusation, 
whence the word exdumny is also de¬ 
rived. A challenge meant an invitation 
to defend one’s honor against an ac¬ 
cusation by fighting. 

To brewe is with bravery to resist or 
meet the force of any opposing power: 
as the sailor brewes the tempestuous 
ocean, or, in the bad sense, a man 
brasjes the scorn and reproach of the 
world; so things personified may 
brave. 

To defy is to hold cheap that which 
opposes itself as it respects p^sons; 
there is often much insolent resistance 
in defiance, as a man defies the threats 
of his superior. i 

In respect to things it denotes a 
resolution to bear whatever may be 
inflicted. 

To dare and to challenge have more 
of provocation than resistance in them; 
he who dares and dhallenges provokes 


or calls on another to do something. 
To dare is an informal act, perform^ 
either by words or deeds; as to dare a 
person to come out, to dare him to 
leave his place of retreat: to challenge 
is a formal act, performed by words; 
as to challenge another to fight, or to 
engage in any contest. 

Daring may sometimes be performed 
by actions, and braving sometimes by 
words; so that by the poets they are 
occasionally used one for the other. 

Bravery, Courage, Valor.—Bravery 
denotes the abstract quality of brave. 
Courage, in French courage, comes from 
coeur, in Latin cor, the heart, which is 
the seat of courage. Valor, in French 
valeur, Latin valor, from valere, to be 
strong signifies by distinction strength 
of mind. 

Bravery lies in the blood; courage lies 
in the mind; the latter depends on the 
reason, the former on the physical tem¬ 
perament: the first is a species of in¬ 
stinct; the second is a virtue: a man 
is brave in proportion as he is without 
thought; he has courage in proportion 
as he reasons or refiects. Bravery is of 
utility only in the hour of attack or 
contest; courage is of service at all 
times and under all circumstances: 
bravery is of avail in overcoming the 
obstacle of the moment; courage seeks 
to avert the distant evil that may pos¬ 
sibly arrive. Brav^ is a thing of 
the moment—^that is or is not, as cir¬ 
cumstances may favor; it varies with 
the time and season: courage exists at 
all times and on all occasions. The 
brave man who fearlessly rushes to ths 
mouth of the cannon may tremble at 
his own shadow as he passes through 
a chiirchyard or turn pale at the sight 
of blood: the courageous man smiles 
at imaginary dangers, and prepares to 
meet those that are real. It is as 
possible for a man to have courage with^ 
out bravery as to have bravery without 
courage. Cicero showed no marks of 
personal bravery as a commander, but 
he displayed his courage when he laid 
open the treasonable purposes of Ca.ti- 
line to the whole senate, and charged 
him to his face with the crimes of 
which he knew him to be guilty. 

Valor is a higher quality than either 
bravery or courage, and seems to partahe 
of the grand characteristics of both: ^ 
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combines the fire of hrauery with the 
determination and firmness of courage: 
hraxery is most fitted for the soldier 
and all who receive orders; courage is 
most adapted for the general and aU 
who give command; valcrr for the leader 
and framer of enterprises and all who 
carry great projects into execution: 
brewery requires to be guided; courage 
is equally fitted to command or obey; 
valor directs ^d executes. Brewery 
has most relation to danger; courage 
and valor include in them a particular 
reference to action: the hrewe man ex¬ 
poses himself; the coureigeoue man ad¬ 
vances to the scene of action which is 
before him; the valiant man seeks for 
occasions to act. The three himdred 
Spartans who defended the Straits 
of Thermopylae were hrewe, Socrates 
drinking the hemlock, Regulus return¬ 
ing to Carthage, Titus tearing him- 
seS from the arms of the weeping Ber¬ 
enice, Alfred the Great going into the 
camp of the Danes, were courageous, 
Hercules destroying monsters, Perseus 
delivering Andromeda, Achilles run¬ 
ning to the ramparts of Troy, and the 
knights of more modem date who have 
gone in quest of extraordinary advent¬ 
ures, are all entitled to the peculiar 
app^ation of valiant, 

BRAWNY. See Hbrcxjlban. 

BREACH, Break, Gap, Chasm. 
Breeich and break are both derived from 
the same verb break (see Break), to 
denote what arises from being broken, 
in the figurative sense of the verb itself. 
Gap is a Scandinavian word allied to 
gapcj signifying that which gapes or 
stands open. Uheism (Latin chasma, a 
gulf, which is a transliteration of Greek 
xaffjwa. a yawning cleft, allied to 
chaos) has a similar meaning. 

The idea of an opening is common to 
these terms, but they differ in the 
nature of the opening. A breach and 
a gap are the consequence of a violent 
removal which destroys the connec¬ 
tion; a break and a chasm may arise 
from the absence of that which would 
form a coimection. A breach in a wall 
is made by means of cannon; gaps in 
fences are commonly the effect of some 
violent effort to pass through; a break 
is made in a page of printing by leav¬ 
ing off in the middle of a line; a cheism 
is Idft in writing when any words in 


the sentence are omitted. A breach 
and a chasm always imply a larger open¬ 
ing than a break or gap, A gap may 
be made in a knife; a breach is always 
made in the walls of a building or for¬ 
tification: the clouds sometimes sepa¬ 
rate so as to leave small breaks; the 
ground is sometimes so convulsed by 
earthquakes as to leave frightful 
chasms, 

Breachf chasm, and gap are figura¬ 
tively applied to other objects with the 
same distinction; as a breach of friend¬ 
ship or of domestic harmony; a gap 
in nature or time; and a cheism in our 
enjoyments. 

BREAK, Rack, Rend, Tear. 
Break, Anglo-Saxon brecan, is a Ger¬ 
manic word signifying to crack with a 
noise. Rack is a variant of wreick, 
aUied to Anglo-Saxon wrecan (Mod¬ 
em English wreck), to drive, urge: 
it refers especially to something 
driven ashore, hence to anything 
broken in pieces, like a ship crushed 
on the rocks in a storm. Rend, North¬ 
ern iSrench renne, to tear apart, has 
few cognates outside of English. 
Tear comes from Anglo-Saxon teran^ 
to rend. 

The forcible division of any sub¬ 
stance is the common characteristic of 
these terms. Break is the generic term, 
the rest are specific: everything racked^ 
rent, or tom is broken, but not vice 
versa. Break has, however, a specific 
meaning, in which it is comparable 
with the others. Breaking requires less 
violence than either of the others, 
brittle things may be broken with the 
slightest touch, but nothing can be 
racked without intentional violence of 
an extraordinary kind. Glass is quick- 
ly broken; a table is racked. Hard sub- 
i stances only are broken or racked; but 
eve^thing of a soft texture and com¬ 
position may be rent or tom. Breaking 
is performed by means of a blow; rack^ 
ing by that of a violent concussion or 
straining; but rending and tearing are 
the consequences of a pull or a sudden 
snatch. Anything of wood or stone is 
broken; anything of a complicated 
structure, with hinges and joints, is 
racked; cloth is rent, paper is tom. 
Rend is sometimes used for what is 
done by design; a tear is always faiilty. 
Cloth is sometimes rent rather than cut 
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when it is wanted to be divided; but pound is properly to hruisem. a mortar, 
when it is tom it is injured. To tear is so as to produce a separation of parts; 

used in the sense not only of divid- to crush is the most violent and de- 
ing by violence that which ought to re- structive of all operations, which 
main whole, but by separating one oI> amounts to the total dispersion of all 
ject from another; as to tear anything the parts of a body. What is broken 
off or out, etc. may be made whole again; what is 

In the moral or figurative applica- bruised or sqv^ez^ may be restored to 
tion, break denotes in general a division its former tone and consistency; what 
or separation more or less violent of is pounded is only reduced to smally 
that which ought to be united or bound; parts for convenience; but what is 
as to break a tie, to break an engagement crushed is destroyed. When the wheel 
or promise. To rack is a continued ac- of a carriage passes ovct any body that 
tion; as to rack the feelings, to place 3 delds to its weight, it crushes it to 
them in a violent state of tension. To powder. 

rend is figuratively applied in the same In the figurative sense, crush marks 
sense as in the proper application, to a total annihilation: if a conspiracy 
denote a sudden division of what has be not crushed in the bud, it will prove 
been before whole; as to rend the heart, fatal to the power which has suffered 
to have it pierced or divided, as it were, it to grow. 

with grief; so likevdse to rend the air Break, Burst, Crook, Split.—Break 
with shouts. To tear is metaphorically (see preceding). Burst, Anglo-Saxon 
separating objects from one another bersian, is a Teutonic word signifying 
which are united; as to tear one’s self to break: asunder. Crack, Anglo-Saxon 
from the compaiy of a friend. cracian, to crack, is apparently an imita- 

Break, Bruise, Squeeze, Pound, Crush, tive word representing a sudden break- 
—Break (see above). Bruise, Anglo- ing asunder. Split is apparently bor- 
Saxon brysan in the compound tchbry^ rowed from Middle Dutch splitten; it 
san, to bruise, is also found in Old signifies a form of breaking. 

French bruiser, to break. It may be a Break is the general term, denoting 
Celtic word. Squeeze, Late Middle any separation or coming apart with 
’Rn glifiTi mjteiisan, is derived from ex, more or less force; ^ the rest are par- 
and Anglo-Saxon cvnesan, to crush, ticular modes, varied either in the 
Pound, from Anglo-Saxon punian, to circumstances of the action or the ob- 
pound, is aUied to Dutch puin, rubbish, ject acted upon. To break does not 
hash, or “a cyment of stones,’’and Low specify any particular manner or form 
German pun, chips of stones. Crush, of action; what is broken may be broken 
Old French crusir, to crack or break, in two or more pieces, broken short or 
is derived from a Teutonic root sig- lengthwise, end the like: to burst is 
nifying to gnash with the teeth. to break suddenly and with violence, 
Break always implies the separation frequently also with noise, 
of the component parts of a body; Ev^ything that is exposed to exter- 
bruise denotes simply the destroying nal violence, particularly hard sub- 
the continuity of the parts. Hard, stances, are said to be broken; but hol- 
brittle substances, as glass, are broken; low bodies, or such as are ^osed to 
soft, pulpy substances, as flesh or fruits, tension, are properly said to burst. ' 
are bruised. The operation of bruising In the sense of making way or open- 
is performed either by a violent blow ing the same distinction is preserved, 
or by pressure; that of squeezing by To crack and split are modes of 
compression only. Metals, particular- breaking lengthwise: the former in ap- 
ly lead and silver, may be bruised; plication to hard or brittle objects, as 
fruits may be either bruised or squeezed, clay, or the things made of clay; the 
In this latter sense bruise applies to the latter in application to wood, or tW 
harder substances, or indicates a vio- which is made of wood. Breaking fre- 
lent compression; squeeze is used for quently causes an entire separation of 
soft substances or a gentle compression, the component parts so as to destroy 
The kernels of nuts are bruised; the things; cracking and splitting are 
oranges or apples are squeezed. To but partial separations. 
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BREAKER. See Wave, 
breed, Engeneeb. Breed sig¬ 
nifies to produce or cherish a brood, a 
Teutonic word from a root meaning 
heat or warmth, breed being suggestive 
of fostering warmth. Engender, from 
Latin in, in, and generare, from gener, 
stem of genm, race, means to produce 
a race. 

These terms are properly employed 
for the act of procreation. To breed is 
to bring into existence by a slow opera¬ 
tion: to engender is to be the author 
or prime cause of existence. So, in 
the metaphorical sense, frequent quar¬ 
rels are apt to breed hatred and ani¬ 
mosity: the leveling and inconsistent 
^-onduct of the higher classes in the 
present age serves to engender a spirit 
of insubordination and assumption in 
the inferior order. Whatever hreede 
acts gradually; whatever engenders 
produces immediately as cause and 
effect. Uncleanliness breeds diseases 
of the body; want of occupation breeds 
those of the mind; playing at chance 
games engenders a love of money. 

See also Race. 

BREEDING. See Education, 
breeze, Gade, Blast, 

Stobm, Tempest, Hubbicane. 
these words express the action of the 
wind, in different degrees and under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. Breeze, in Italian 
brezza, is in all probability an onomato- 
oeia for that kind of wind peculiar to 
outhem climates. Gale is a Scandi¬ 
navian word possibly allied to Danish 
gal, furious, and derived from the root 
found in Modern English yell. Blast, 
Anglo-Saxon bloest, signifies a blowing. 
Gust is allied to the verb gush, signify¬ 
ing a wind which gushes out, a sudden 
blast. Storm is a Germanic word from 
the root whence stir is also derived, and 
^gnifies a great stirring up of the 
.dements. Tempest, in Latin tempestas, 
or tempus, a time or season, describes 
that season or sort of weather which is 
most remarkable, but at the same time 
most frequent, in Southern climates. 
Hurricane has been introduced by the 
Spaniards into European languages 
from the Caribbee Islands, where it 
describes that species of tempestuous 
wind most frequent in tropical climates. 

A breeze is gentle; a gale is brisk, 
but steady: we have breezes in a calm 
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summer^s day; the mariner has favor¬ 
able gales, which keep the sails on the 
stretch. A blast is impetuous: the ex¬ 
halations of a trumpet, the breath of 
bellows, the sweep of a violent wind, 
are blasts, A gust is sudden and vehe¬ 
ment; gusts of wind are sometimes so 
violent as to sweep everything before 
them while they last. Storm, tempest, 
and hurricane include other particulars 
besides wind. A storm throws the whole 
atmosphere into commotion; it is a 
w'ar of the elements, in which wind, 
rain, hail, and the like conspire to 
disturb the heavens. Tempest is a 
species of storm which has also thunder 
and lightning to add to the confusion. 
Hurricane is a species of storm which 
exceeds all the rest in violence and 
duration. 

Gust, storm, and tempest, which are 
applied figuratively, preserve their dis¬ 
tinction in this sense. The passions 
are exposed to gi^ts and storms, to 
sudden bursts, or violent and continued 
agitations; the soul is exposed to tem¬ 
pests when agitated with violent and 
contending emotions. 

BRIEF. See Laconic; Shobt. 

BRIGHT. See Cleab; Obient. 

BRIGHTNESS, Lustbe, Splendob, 
Bbillianct. Brightness, from Anglo- 
Saxon beorht, shining, is allied to Greek 
(fiopKoQ, white. Lustre is derived from 
Late Latm lustrum, a window, Italian 
lustro, '‘a lustre, a ^asse, a shining’’ 
(Florio), which comes ultimately from 
Latin lucere, to shine. Splendor, in 
French splendeur, is derived from Latin 
splendor, from splendere, to shine. Bnll- 
iancy, from French briUer, to shine, 
comes from the Latin of the Middle 
Ages heryUus, a crystal. 

Brightness is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms: there cannot be lustre, 
splendor, and brilliancy without bright¬ 
ness; but there may be hnghtness where 
these do not exist. These terms rise 
in sense; lustre rises on brightness, 
splendor on lustre, and brilliancy on 
splendor. Brightness and h^tre are ap¬ 
plied properly to natural lights; spZew- 
dor and brilliancy have been more com¬ 
monly applied to that which is artifi¬ 
cial or unusual: there is always more 
or less brightness in the sun or moon; 
there is an occasional lustre in all the 
heavenly bodies when they shine in 
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their unclouded hrighimss; there is from any place. Bring is an action 
splendor in the eruptions of flame from performed at the option of the agent; 
a volcano or an immense conflagration; fetch and carry are mostly done at the 
there is brilliancy in a collection of dia- command of another. Hence the old 
monds. There may be both splendor proverb, “He who will/eic/i will carry,” 
and brilliancy in an illiunination: the to mart the character of the gossip 
splendor arises from the mass and rich- and tale-bearer, who reports what he 
ness of light; the brilliancy from the hears from two persons in order to 
variety and brightness of the lights and please both parties, 
colors. Brightness may be obscured, BRINK. See Border. 
lustre may be tarnished, splendor and BRISK. See Acnow. 
brilliaTicy diminished. BRITTLE. See Fragile. 

The analogy is closely preserved in BROAD. See Large. 
the figurative application. Brightness BROIL. See Quarrel. 
attaches to the moral character of BROOK, Bear, Endure, Stand. 
men in ordinary cases, lustre attaches Brook is derived from Anglo-Saxon 
to extraordinary instances of virtue brucan^ to enjoy. For the derivations 
and greatness, splendor and brilliancy of bear ^d endure, see Bear. For the 
attach to the achievements of men. derivation of spmd see that key-word. 
Our Saviour is strikingly represented to The term applies generally to the atti- 
us as the brightness of his Father^s tude of a person toward others. We 
glory and the express image of His bear with the company or actions of 
person. The humanity of the English another whom we may dislike, from 
m the hour of conquest adds a lustre the impulse of politeness or policy, 
to their victories, which are either with conditions that are uncongenial 
splendid or brilUani, according to the because they are forced upon us or are 
number and nature of the circum- unavoidable by us; we e^ure, or put 
stances which render them remarkable, up with, people, conditions, and ob- 
BRILLIANCY. See Brightness; jects because we are obliged to do so. 
Radiance. or because it would not be convenient 

BRILLIANT. See Gorgeous. or prudent for us to do otherwise: and 
BRIM. See BornsR. for similar reasons we permit or allow 

BRING, Fltch, Carry. Brin^, things to be said or done that are dis- 
Anglo-Saxo:i brinyan, is a widely dis- tasteful. The term stand, colloquially, 
tributed Germanic word. Fetch, Anglo- has a very intimate relation to brook, 
Saxon feccan, to fetch, is allied to fast, as we say we will brook no delay, in- 
a pace, a step, and Latin pes, a foot; terference, postponement, and the like, 
and meant to go to get something, in matters that concern us closely, 
Carry (see Bear; Carry). implying that we will not stand, per- 

To bring is simply to take with one’s mit, or put up with any such actions, 
self from the place where one is; to BRUISE. See Break. 
fetch is to go mst to a place and then BRUTAL. See Heartless. 
bring a thmg; to fetch, therefore, is a BRUTE. See Animal. 
species of bringing; whatever is near BUD. See Germ; Sprout. 

at hand is brought; whatever is at a BUFFOON. See Fool. 

distance must bethe porter at BUILD, Erect, Construct. BuHd , 
an inn brings a pared, a servant who Anglo-Saxon byUan, is aUied to boM, 
is sent for it fetches it. Bring always a house, Icdandic ooZ, a house, etc., 
respects motion toward the place in and signifles the rnnkiSig of a house, 
wmeh the speaker resides; fetch, a Erect, m French iriger, Latin eredus, 
motion both to and from; carry, al- participle of erigere, means to set up 
ways a motion directly from the place straight. Construct, in Latin construe* 
or at a distance from the place. A tus, participle of construo, compounded 
servant brings the pared home which of con, together, and struere, to pile or 
his master has sent him to fetch; he put, signifies to build by piling stones 
carries a parcel from home. A carrier one on top of another, etc. 
carries parcels to and from a place. The word buHd by distinction ex- 
but he does not brino narcels to and presses the purpose of the action; erect 
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indicates the mode of the action; con^ 
struct indicates contrivance in the 
action. What is built is employed for 
the pmrpose of receiving, retaining, or 
confining; what is erected is plac^ in 
an elevated situation; what is con¬ 
structed is put together with ingenuity. 
All that is huiU may be said to be 
erected or coriMructed; but all that is 
erected or coristructed is not said to be 
built; likewise what is erected is mostly 
constructedj though not vice versa. We 
buUd from necessity; we erect for omar 
ment; we construct for utility and con¬ 
venience. Houses are huuty monu- j 
ments erected, machines are constructed. 

See also Found. 

BUILDER. See Akchitbct. 

BULK. See Size. 

BULKY, Massive. Bidky denotes 
having htdU, from a root signifying to 
swell, which appears in bowl, bulge, 
belly, etc.^ It is a Scandinavian word. 
Massive, in ^ench Tnassif, from mass, 
signifies having a mass or being like a 
mass, which is in the German masse, 
Latin massa, Greek fiaJCa, dough, from 
fidaaeiv, to knead, sigaifying made into 
a solid substance. | 

Whatever is bidky has a prominence 
of figure; what is massive has compact¬ 
ness of matter. The bulky, therefore, 
though larger in size, is not so weighty 
as the mmsive. Hollow bodies fre¬ 
quently have bulk; none but solid 
bodies can be massive. A vessel is 
bulky in its form; lead, silver, and gold 
are massive. 

BULLY. See Hector, 

BUNGLE, Botch, Mismanage, 
Spoil. Bungle, a word of imitative 
origin, si^aifies in ordinary language to 
do anything clumsily, to mismanage, 
or execute badly an affair through 
ignorance, clumsiness, or awkward¬ 
ness. Botch, a word oi imitative origin 
allied to pcdch, a piece of work, means 
to put together carelessly, as a patch 
on anything, or a part of any work so 
finished that it looks worse than the 
rest or unbecoming to it. Sjmt means 
to render useless, to disfigure beyond 
reco^tion, to mar, damage, or ruin 
anything, or by careless work to cause 
an object to deteriorate in appearance 
or value. 

BUOYANT. See Sanguine. 

BURDEN- See Freight; Weight. 


BURDENSOME. See Heavy. 

BURIAL, Interment, Sepulture. 
Burial, allied to bury, Anglo^axon 
byrigan, is derived from beorgan, to 
hide, and means to hide in the ground. 
Interment, from inter, compounded of 
in, and terra, signifies the putting into 
the ground. Sepulture, in French sipuir 
ture, Latin sepuUura, is derived from 
sepelire, to bury. 

Under burial is comprehended simply 
the purpose of the action; under inter¬ 
ment and sepulture, the manner as well 
as the motive of the action. We bury 
in order to conceal; interment and 
sepulture are accompanied with relig¬ 
ious ceremonies. Bury is confined to 
no object or place; we bury whatever 
we deposit in the earth, and wherever 
we please; but intermenl and sepulture 
respect only the bodies of the deceased 
when deposited in a sacred place. 
Burial requires that the object be con¬ 
cealed under ground; interment may 
be used for depositing in vaults. Self- 
murderers were formerly buried in the 
highways; Christians m general are 
buried in the churchyard; but the kings 
of En^and were formerly interred in 
Westminster Abbey. Burial is a term 
in familiar use; inierment serves fre¬ 
quently as a more elegant expression: 
sepulture is an abstract term confined 
to particular cases, as in speaking of 
the rites and privileges of sepulture. 

BURIAL-GROLFND. See Necrop¬ 
olis. 

BURLESQUE- See Caricature; 
Travesty; Wit. 

BURNING. See Hot. 

BURST. See Break. 

BUSINESS, Occupation, Employ¬ 
ment, Engagement, Avocation. Busir 
ness signifies that which makes bu^ 
(see Active). Occupation, from Latin 
occupare, compounded of ob, near, and 
capere, to take, signifies that which 
serves or takes possession of a person or 
thing to the exclusion of other things- 
Employment, in French emploi, is de¬ 
rive from Latin implico (whence imr 
plicate), signifying to enfold, employ¬ 
ment being that which enfolds one, 
shuts one off from other activities; 
compare the phrase '‘wrapped up in 
his work*' for a similar metaphor. 
Enqayemmt (see Attract). Avocation, 

' in Latin avocatio, from a. away, and 
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voeare, to call, signifies the thing that 
calls off from another thing. 

Business occupies all a person’s 
thoughts as well as his time and pow¬ 
ers; occupation and employment occupy 
only his time and strength: the first is 
mostly regular, it is the object of our 
choice; the second is casual, it de¬ 
pends on the wiU of another. Engage- 
merit is a partial employment, avoccu- 
tion a particular engagement: an engage¬ 
ment prevents us from doing anythmg 
else; an avocation calls off or prevents 
us from doing what we wish. Every 
tradesman has a business, on the dili¬ 
gent prosecution of which depends his 
success in life; every mechanic has his 
daily occupatum, by which he main¬ 
tains his family; every laborer has an 
employment which is fixed for him. 
Business and occupation always sup¬ 
pose a serious object. Business is 
something more urgent and important 
than occupation: a man of indepen¬ 
dent fortune has no occasion to pursue 
business, but as a rational agent he 
will not be contented to be without an 
occupation. 

Employment, engagement, and avoca¬ 
tion leave the object undefined. An 
employment may be a mere diversion 
of the thought and a wasting of the 
hours in some idle pursuit; a child 
may have its employment, which may 
be its play in distinction from its busi¬ 
ness: an engagement may have no high¬ 
er object than that of pleasure; the 
idlest people have often the most en¬ 
gagements; the gratification of curiosity 
and the love of social pleasure supply 
them with an abxmdance of engage¬ 
ments, Avocations have seldom a di¬ 
rect trifling object, although it may 
sometimes be of a subordinate nature, 
and generally irrelevant: numerous 
avocations are not desirable; every man 
should have a fixed pursuit, as the 
business of his life, to which the princi¬ 
pal part of his time should be devoted: 
avocations, therefore, of a serious nature 
are apt to divide the time and attention 
to a hurtful degree. 

A person who is busy has much to 
attend to, and attends tc’t closely: a 
person wno is occupied has a full sha^e 
of business without any pressure; he 
is opposed to one who is idle: a per¬ 
son who is employed has the present mo¬ 


ment filled up; he is not in a state cf 
inaction: the person who is engaged is 
not at liberty to be otherwise employed; 
his time is not his own; he is opposed 
to one at leisure. 

Business, Trade, Profession, Art ,— 
Business (see above). Trade signifies 
that which employs the time by way 
of trade. Profession signifies that which 
one professes to do. Art signifies that 
which is followed in the way of the 
arts. 

These words are synonymous in the 
sense of a calling for the purpose of a 
livelihood: business is general, trade 
and profession are particular; all trade 
is business, but all business is not trade. 
Buying and selling of merchandise is 
inseparable from trade; but the exer¬ 
cise of one’s knowledge and experi¬ 
ence for purposes of gain constitutes 
a business: when learning or particular 
skill is required, it is a profession; and 
when there is a peculiar exercise of 
art, it is an art; every shopkeeper and 
retail dealer carries on a trade; brokers, 
manufacturers, bankers, and others 
carry on business; clerg;i^en, medical 
or military men follow a profession; 
musicians and painters follow an art. 

Business, Office, Duty,—Business (see 
above). Office (see Sbintefit). Duty 
signifies what is due or owing one, 
based on French du, Latin debitum, 
participle of debere, to owe. 

Business is that which engages the 
time, talents, and interest of a man; 
it is what a man proposes to himself: 
office is that which a man is called upon 
to do for another; it is consequently 
prescribed by others: duty is that which 
duty prescribes: one follows business, 
fills or discharges an office, and per¬ 
forms or discharges a duty. As busir- 
ness is the concern of the indi'vidual, 
and duty is his duty, these terms prop¬ 
erly apply to private matters as the 
business or duties of life: office, on the 
other hand, being that which is done 
for the benefit or by the direction of 
others, is properly applied to public 
matters. 

But the terms may be so qualified 
that the former may be applied to pub-' 
lie, and the latter to private mattei> 

Business and office are frequently a^ 
plied to that part which a man is 
called to perform; in which sense hm- 
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ness and office come still nearer to the gested. As an adverb, it implies only; 
term duty; what belongs to a person as a proposition, technically, a term of 
to do or see done, that is properly his separation or exclusion, it signifies 
business: a person is bound, either by excepting; as an interjection it ex- 
the nature of his engagements or by presses surprise or dissent; as a sub¬ 
private and personal engagements or stantive, a hindrance or impediment, 
private and personal motives, to per- also the outer room of a house of two 
form a service for another, as the office or more apartments where the inner 
ofaprimeminister, theOj^ceof afriend; room is entered from the other. In 
that is his office. Duty in this apphca- logic, but is the connecting word which 
tion expresses a stronger obligation introduces the minor term of a syllo- 
than either of the other terms; where gism; in mathematics, it denotes what 
the service is enjoined by law, or com- is assumed or proved, 
manded by the person, that is a dutyj as As a conjunction but is a synonyme of 
the cleric^ duties, the duty of a soldier, yat. Yet denotes a stronger degree of 
See also Appaib. opposition than hut. As a preposition 

BUSTLE, Tumtilt, Uproar. BusUe is a synonyme of except. There is 
is a Scandinavian word, a frequentative little difference in meaning between the 
of the Norwegian husta, to be violent, two prepositions. Except is somewhat 
and related to Icelandic husUa, to clearer and more emphatic, and may be 
splash about like a fish, and to English used to introduce not merely a noun 
boast, boisterous, etc. TumuU, Latin but a noun clause. 
tumultvs, is derived from Latin tumere, BUTCHERY. See Carnage. 
to swell, surge up, whence tumor is also BUTT. See Mark. 
derived. Uproar is derived from BUY, Purchase, Bargain, Cheap- 
Dutch op, up, and roeren, to excite, en. Buy is derived from An^o-Saxon 
stir, move, and signified originally a bycgan, to buy. Purchase comes from 
stirring up: but its meaning has been OldPrench pour (Latin pro) and chacer, 
influenced by its similarity to English to chase, and signifies to hunt for 
roar, eagerly. Bargain is derived from Late 

has most of hurry in it; tum/uU Latin barcaniare, to change about, to 
mosl; of disorder and comusion; uproar chaffer; its remoter origin is imknown. 
most of noise: the hurried movements Cheapen, from Anglo-Saxon ceap, price, 
of one, or many, cause a bustle; the meant to price, and then to seek to 
disorderly struggles of many constitute obtain for a small price, 
a tumuU; the loud elevation of many Buy and purchase have a strong re* 
wposing voices produces an uproar, semblance to each other, both in sense 
Bustle is frequently not the effect of and application; but the latter is a 
design, but the natural consequence term of more refinement than the 
of many persons coming together; former: buy may always be substituted 
tumult commonly arises from a general for purchase without impropriety; but 
^ervescence in the minds of a multi- purchase would be sometimes ridicu- 
tude; uproar is the consequence either lous in the familiar application of buy: 
of general anger or mirth. A crowded the necessaries of life are bought; 
street will always be in a bustle; con- luxuries are purchased. The character- 
tested elections are always accompanied istic idea of buying is that of expending 
with a great tumult; dnnking-parties money according to a certain rule 
make a considerable uproar, in the in- and for a particular purpose; that of 
dulgence of their intemperate mirth, purchasing is the procuring the thing 
BUSY. See Active. by any means; some things, therefore, 

BUT, Except. As a conjunction may more properly be said to be wir-- 
but implies something more to supply, chased than bought, as to purchase 
unless, yet, nevertheless, lhan, ana friends, ease, and the like, 
otherwise than, and is used where a Buying implies simply the ^change 
second sentence or clause is in opposi- of one’s money for a commodity; bm^ 
tion to the one preceding it, to arrest gaining and cheapening have l^ewise 
an inference which the first sentence respect to the price: to bargain is to 
or clause would otherwise have sug-'make a specific agreement as to the 
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pricse; to ckeapen is not only to lower come lost to sight and, in a sense, to 
the price asked, but to deal in such memory. From this we have the famil- 
things as are ch&a'p: trade is supported iar phrase Ut bygones he bygones, imply- 
by buyers; bargainers and cheayeners ing let the past be forgotten, doubtless 
are not acceptable customers:, mean from the old form, byganes suld be by- 
people are prone to bargaining, poor ganes, the past should not be brought 
people are obliged to cheapen. up against one. As an adjective 

BYGONE, Past. Bygone, a com- does not really differ in meaning from 
pound of the English by, near, from, past. But past is a prosaic wordj it 
after, and gone, departed, moved, as an merely indicates a fact or a conation, 
adjective implies gone by, passed or Bygone has a pensive, poetic, slightly 
past, and as a substantive, things that archaic quality, 
have disappeared, passed away, be-i BYWORD. See Axiom. 
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CABAL. See Combination. 

CAJOLE. See Coax. 

CALAMITOUS. See Infelicitous. 

CALAMITY, Disaster, Misfort¬ 
une, Mischance, Mishap. Calamity 
eomes from Latin cokmitas, misfort¬ 
une; its ultimate origin is unknown. 
Disaster, in French d^astre, is com¬ 
pounded of the privative des or dis and 
astre, in Latin astrum, a star, signify¬ 
ing what comes from the adverse in¬ 
fluence rf the stars. Mi^ortune, mis^ 
chance, and miskap naturally egress 
what comes amiss by fortune or ch^ce. 

The idea of a painful event is com¬ 
mon to all these terms, but they differ 
in the degree of impatience. A codand- 
ty is a great disaster or misSortune; a 
misfcyriune, a great mischance or mishap: 
whatever is attended with destruction 
is a calamity; whatever is accompanied 
with a loss of property, or the depriva¬ 
tion of health, is a misfortune; what¬ 
ever diminidies the beauty or utility 
of objects is a mischance or mishap: the 
devastation of a country by hurricanes 
or earthquakes, and the desolation of its 
inhabitants by famine or pla^e, are 
great calamities; the overturm'ng of a 
carriage, and the fracture of a limb, are 
disasters; losses in trade are misfort¬ 
unes; the spoiling of a book is, to a 
greater or less extent, a mischance or 
mishap, A calamity seldom arises from 
the direct agency of man; the elements, 
or the natural course of things, are 
mostly concerned in producing this 
source of misery to men; the rest may 
be ascribed to chance, as distinguished 
from design: disasters mostly arise 
from some specific known cause, either 
the carelessness of persons or the un-j 
fitness of things for their use; as they 
generally serve to derange some pre¬ 
concert^ scheme or und^aking, they 
seem as if they were product by some 
secret influence: misfortune is frequ^^ 
ly assimable to no specific cause; it is 
the bad fortune of an individual; a link 
in the chain of his destiny: an evil in¬ 
dependent of himself, as distinguished 
from a fault: mischance and mishapjexQ 


misfortunes of comparatively so trivial 
a nature that it would not be worth 
while to inquire into their cause or 
to dwell upon their consequences. A 
calamity is dreadful, a disaster melan¬ 
choly, a misfortune grievous or heavy, 
a mischance or mishap slight or trivial. 

CALCULATE, Reckon, Comi'ute, 
Count. Calculate, in Latin calculatus, 
participle of calcido, comes from cal- 
Greek urdXiS, a pebble; because 
the Greeks gave their votes, and the 
Romans made out their accounts, by 
httle stones: hence it denotes the action 
itself of reckoning. Reckon is derived 
from Anglo-Saxon gerecnian, to explain, 
from reccan to rule, order, direct, and 
refers to an orderly process of thought 
—^to the directing and ordering of one^s 
thoughts or plans. Compute, in French 
computer, Latin compute, compounded 
of com and pvio, signifies t^ut together 
in one's mind. Count, in French comph 
ter, is but a contraction of computer. 

These words indicate the means by 
which we arrive at a certain result in 
regard to quantity. To calculate is the 
generic term; the rest denote modes of 
oodculating: to ccdculale denotes any 
numerical operation in general, but is 
particularly applicable to the abstract 
science of figures; the astronomer cal- 
culates the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; the mathematician makes alge¬ 
braic calculations: to reckon is to enu¬ 
merate and set down things in detail; 
reckoning is applicable to the ordinary 
business of life: tradesmen keep their 
accounts by reckoning; children learn 
to reckon by various simple processes. 
Calculation is therefore the science, 
reckoning the practical art of enumerat¬ 
ing. 

To compute is to come at the re^t 
by calculation; it is a sort of numerical 
estimate drawn from different sources: 
historians and chronologists compute 
the times of particular events by com¬ 
paring them with those of other Known 
events. An almanac is made by cak 
cvlation, computation, and reckoning, 
Jhe rising and settinic of the heaven^ 
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bodies are cdlcyMed; from given as¬ 
tronomical tables is computed the mo¬ 
ment on which any celestial phenom¬ 
enon may return; and by reckoning 
are determined the days on which 
holidays, or other periodical events, 
fall. 

To count is as much as to take ac- 
coimt of, and when used as a mode of 
calculation it signifies the same as to 
reckon one by one; as to count one by 
one, to count the hours or minutes. 

These words are aU employed in ap¬ 
plication to moral objects, to denote 
the estimate which the mind takes of 
things. To calculate is to look to fut¬ 
ure events and their probable conse¬ 
quences; we calculate on a gain, on an 
undertaking, or any enterprise: to 
compute is to look to that which is past 
and what results from any past event, 
as to compute a loss, or the amount of 
any mischief done: to reckon is either to 
look at that which is present, and to 
^t an estimate upon it; as to reckon a 
thing cheap; or to look to that which 
is future as something desirable, as 
to reckon on a promised pleasure. To 
count' is to look on the thing that is 
present, and to set a value upon it ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, as to count 
a thing for nothing. A spirit of calcu¬ 
lation arises from the cupidity engen¬ 
dered by trade; it narrows the mind to 
the mere prospect of accumulation and 
self-interest. Computations are inac¬ 
curate tha b are not founded upon exact 
numerical calcvlatioTis. Inconsiderate 
people are apt to reckon on things that 
are very uncertain, and then lay up to 
themselves a store of disappointments. 
Those who have experienced the in¬ 
stability of hmnan affairs will never 
calculate on an bourns enjoyment be¬ 
yond the moment of existence. It is 
difficult to compute the loss which an 
army sustains upon being defeated, 
e^eciaUy if it be obliged to make a 
long retreat. Those who know the 
human heart will never reckon on the 
assistance of professed friends in the 
hour of adversity. Men often count 
their lives as notlung in the prosecution 
of a favorite scheme. 

CALENDAR, Aumcanac, Ephem- 
EBis. Calendari Latin calendariumj was 
originally an account book kept by 
money-changers, so called because in¬ 


terest was due on the first of the 
month, which was termed the CaZend®. 
Almanac is a word of unknown origin 
which appears in Latin in the thirteenth 
century, and shortly after that in most 
of the Romance languages. It may be 
derived from an Arabic root signifying 
to reckon. EphemenSj in Greek 
epiQj from and vH-kpa, the day, im¬ 
plies that which happens by the day. 

These terms denote a date-book, but 
the calendar is a book which registers 
events under every month: the almanac 
is a book which registers times, or the 
divisions of the year: and an ephemeris 
is a book which registers the planetary 
movements every day. An almanac 
may be a calendar and an ephoneris 
may be both an almanac and a calendar; 
but every almanac is not a calendar^ nor 
every calendar an almanaa. The Gar- 
dener^s Calendar is not an almanac, 
and the sheet almanaas are seldom 
calendars: likewise the Nautical Ephem¬ 
eris may serve as an almanac, al¬ 
though not as a calendar. 

CALL, CrTj Exclaim. CclLI is a 
word of Scandmavian origin, and sig¬ 
nifies simply the raising of the voice. 
Cry, French crier, Italian gridare, is 
derived from Latin quiritare, to shriek 
or lament, originally signifying to im¬ 
plore the aid of the Quirites, or Roman 
citizens. Exclaim is derived from the 
Latin ex and cktmare, to cry out; both 
denote a raising the voice louder than 
a simple call. Call is used on all ordi¬ 
nary occasions in order to draw a per¬ 
son to a spot, or for any other purpose, 
when one wiiies to be heard; to cry is 
to call loudly on particular occasions: 
a call draws attention; a cry awakens 
alarm. 

To cry is for general purposes of con¬ 
venience, as the cry of the hunter, or 
the cries of persons to or among num¬ 
bers; to exclaim is an expression of 
some particular feeling. 

See also Alarm; Name. 

Call, Invite, Bid, Summon.-—Call, in 
its abstract and original sense, signifies 
simply to give an expression of the 
voice. Bid is derived from Anglo- 
Saxon heodan, to command. Invite 
comes from Latin irwitus, unwilling, the 
unwilling person being one who must 
be especi^^ requested or invited to 
do somethmg. Summon is derived 
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from Latin subrnoneot from stz6 and distinction in sense. Things personi- 
monerej to warn, and signifies to give fied may be said to callj mtyvmm, hid, 
special notice. invite. 

The idea of signifj^g one^s wish to Things personified may also be said 
another to do anything is included in to be calledj invited^ hidden^ or sum- 
all these terms. In the act of calling, moned. 

any sounds may be used; we may caU CALLING. See Vocation, 

by simply rmsing the voice; inviting CALLOUS. See Habd. 

may be a direct or indirect act; we CALM, Composed, CoiiLbcted, 
may irmte by looks or signs as weU as Calm (see Appease). Composed, from 

by words, by writing as well as by the verb compose, marks the state d 

speaking. being composed; and coUected, from 

To bid and summon require the ex- collect, the state of being coUected, 
press use of words; the former is always These terms agree in expressing a 
directly addressed to the person, the state; but calm respects the state oi 
latter may be conveyed by an indirect the feelings, composed the state of the 
channel. ^ ^ thoughts and feelings, and coUected the 

As the action of calling requires no state of the thoughts more particularly, 
articulate sounds, it may be properly Calmness is peciniarly requisite in sear 
applied to animals; as sheep call their sons of distress, and amidst scenes of 
young. ^ horror: composure, in moments of trial, 

So likewise to inanimate objects disorder, and tumult: collectedness, in 
when made to sound by way of signal moments of danger. Calmness is the 
or for the purpose of colling. companion of fortitude; no one whose 

So likewise invite may be said not spirits are easily disturbed can have 
only of unconscious, but spiritual strength to bear misfortune: cowr 
agents. poswre is an attendant upon clear- 

Calling is the act of persons of all ness of understanding; no one can ex- 
ranks, superiors, inferiors, or equals; it press himself with perspicuity whose 
may therefore be either a command, a thoughts are ^any way deranged: coV 
demand, or a simple request. Parents lectedness is requisite for a determined 
and children, masters and servants, caK promptitude of action; no one can be 
to each other as the occasion requires, expected to act promptly who cannol 
Bidding is always the act of a su- think fixedly. It would argue a want 
perior by way of command or entreaty, of all feeling to be calm on some oo- 
Inviting is an act of courtesy or kind- casions, when the best affections of out 
ness betweei equals. nature ,are put to a severe trial. Com- 

To summon "s an act of authority, posedness of mind associated with th€ 
as to summon witnesses. detection of guilt evinces a hardenec 

When these words are employed in conscience and an insensibility tc 
the sense of causing any one to come shame. CoUectedness of mind has con* 
to a place, call and summon are most tributed in no small degree to the pres- 
nearly allied, as are also bid and invite, ervation of some persons' lives n 
In this case to call is an act of discre- moments of the most imminent peril 
tion on ordinary occasions, and per- See also Abate; Peace; Quell 
formed in an ordinary manner; as to TJnbuffled. 

call a meeting, to caU together, to call Calm, Placid, Serene,—Calm (se< 
home: to summon is a formal act, and above). Placid, in Latin placidus, fron 
more or less imperative according to placeo, please, signifies the state o 
the occasion; as to summon a jury. being pleased, or free from imeasmess 
Bidding and inviting, though acts of Serene is derived from Latin serenui 
kindness, are distingiushed as before bright, clear. 

according to the condition of the per- Calm and serene are applied to th 
son; Ud is properly the act of a su- elements; placid only to the mine 
perzor, and invite of an equal, or one Calmness respects only the state of th 
entitled to the courtesies of life. winds, serenity that of the air p. 

These terms may all be used in the heavens; the weather is calm when it j 
figurative application with a similar ^ free from agitation: it is serene whe 
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free from noise and vapor. Calm re- CAN, Mat. CaUj in the Northern 
spects the total absence of aJl perturba- languages konnen, etc., is derived, 
tion; placid, the ease and contentment most probably, from kennm, to know, 
of the mind; serene, clearness and com- from the natural intimacy which sub- 
posure of the mind. sists between knowledge and power. 

As in the natural world a particular May is in German imgen, to de^e 
agitation of the wind is succeeded by or wish, its present meaning having 
a calMf so in the mind of man, when developed from the connections be¬ 
an unusual effervescence has been pro- tween wishing and complying with 
duced, it commonly subsides into a a wish. Can denotes possibility, 7my 
calm; placidity and serenity have more liberty and probability: he who 
that is even and regular in them; they has sound limbs can walk; but he 
are positively what they are. Calm is may not walk in places which are 
a temporary state of the feelings; prohibited. 

placid and serene are habits of the mind. CANCEL. See Abolish; Blot. 

We speak of a calm state, but a placid CANDID, Open, Sincebb. Candid, 

and serene temper. Placidity is more of Latin candidus, from candere, to shine, 
a natural gift; serenity is acquired: signifies to be pure as^ truth itself, 
people with not very ardent desires or Open, Anglo-Saxon ofen, is possibly al- 
warmth of feeling ^^11 evince placidity; lied to up, and may have signified the 
they are pleased with all that passes hfting up of the tent door. Sincere 
inwardly or outwardly: nothing con- comes from Latin sincerus, pure, un¬ 
tributes so much to serenity of mind affected. 

as a pervading sense of God’s good Condor arises from a conscious purity 
providence, which checks all im- of intentions; openness, from a warmth 
patience, softens down every asperity of feeling and love of communication; 
of humor, and gives a steady current sincerity, from a love of truth, 
to the feelings. Candor obliges us to acknowledge 

CALUMNIATE. See Aspeesb. even that which may make against 
CAMOUFLAGE, Disguise, Mask, ourselves; it is disinterested: openness 
Camoufiige is a bit of .trench slang impels us to utter whatever passes in 
which bids fair to become a natu- the mind; it is unguarded: sincerity 
ralized English word. It is said to prevents us from speaking what we 
have been originally applied to the ac- do not think: it is positive. A canr 
tor’s make-up, and is derived through did tna-n will have no reserve when 
French camoufler, to disguise, from openness is necessary; an open man 
Latin caput, head, and Low Latin cannot maintain a reserve at any 
muffulare, to muffle. It referred to the time; a sincere man will maintain 
covering of the head or disguising of a reserve only as far as it is con- 
the features in such a way as to es- sistent with truth. Candor wins much 
cape recognition. It is now applied to upon those who come in connec- 
the art of concealing or disguising guns, tion with it; it removes misundei> 
trenehes, etc., in such a way that they standings and obviates differences; 
appear to the enemy to be innocuous the want of it occasions suspicion 
features of the natural scenery. and discontent. Openness gain a as 

In meaning does not really many enemies as friend; it requires 

differ from disguise; in most instances to be well regulated not to be offen- 
disguise iDjay be substituted for it. sive; there is no mind so pure and 
But it is a much fresher and more disciplined that all the thoughts and 
picturesque term, and carries with it feelings which it gives birth to may 
a definite suggestion of the romance or ought to be made public. Sincerity 
and adv^ture of warfare. Mash is a is an indispensable virtue; the want 
word which also has the fundamental of it is always mischievous, frequently 
meaning of disguise, and suggests an fatal, 
image similar to that originally implied See also Frank. 
hy canwuflage. But.it has not the CANONIZATION. SeeBEATOiCA- 
vividness and timeliness of the new tion. 
word CAPABLE. See Able, 
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CAPACIOUS. See Able; Ample. 

CAPACITY, Capaciousness. Uo- 
paaUy (see Ability) is the abstract of 
capax, receiving or apt to hold; it 
is therefore applied to the contents 
of hoUow bodies. Capax^iottsness (see 
Ample) is the abstract of capacious, 
and is therefore applied to the plane 
surface comprehended 'within a given 
space. Hence we speak of the capacity 
of a vessel, and the capaciousness of a 
room. 

Capacity is an indefinite term desig¬ 
nating the property of being fit to hold 
or receive, as applied to bodies gen¬ 
erally; but capaciousness denotes a 
fulness of this property as belonging 
to a particular object in a great degree. 
Measuring the capacity of vessels be¬ 
longs to the science of mensuration; 
the capaciousness of a room is to be ob¬ 
served by the eye. They are marked 
by the same distinction in their 
moral application: men are bom with 
various capacities; some are remarkable 
for the capaciousness of their minds. 

CAPRICE. See Humob. 

CAPRICIOUS* See Eancipul; Hij- 

MOBSOME. 

CAPTIOUS, Cboss, Peevish, Petu¬ 
lant, Fbetful. Captious is derived 
from Latin captio, a sophistical argu¬ 
ment, from capere, to hold. Cross, 
after the noun cross, Latin crux, signi¬ 
fies a temper which is contrary to the 
wishes of others. Peevish is a word 
of imitative origin; the leading idea 
seems to have been to make a whining 
cry. Fret, Anglo-Saxon fretan, from 
fra, from, and etan, eat, signifies to 
eat away, hence a wearing and raw¬ 
ing griCT or anger. Petulant, Latin 
petulans, comes from the root found 
in petere, to seek, to fliy toward, and 
signified originally a dissatisfied tem¬ 
per, one which was continually seeking 
something not in its possession. 

All these terms indicate an imami- 
able working and ei^ression of tem¬ 
per. Captious marks a readiness to 
be offended or come across the wishes of 
others; peevish expresses a strong de- 
^ee of crossness; fretful, a complaining 
impatience,; petulant, a quick or sud¬ 
den impatience. Captiousness is the 
consequence of misplaced pride; cross¬ 
ness, of ill-humor; peevishness and fret- 
fulness. of a nainful irritability; petur 


lance is either the result of a naturally 
hasty temper or of a sudden irritability: 
adults are most prone to be captious; 
they have frequently a self-importance 
which is in perpetual danger of being 
offended: an undisciplined temper, 
whether in yoimg or old, 'will manifest 
itself on certain occasions by cross 
looks and words toward those with 
whom they come in connection: spoiled 
children are most apt to be peevish; 
they are seldom thwarted in any of 
their unreasonable desires without 
venting their ill-humor by an irritating 
and offending action: sickly children 
are mostly liable to fre^ulness, their 
unpleasant feehngjs vent themselves 
in a mixture of crying, complaints, and 
crossness: the young and ignorant are 
most apt to be petulant when con¬ 
tradicted. 

See also Cynical. 

CAPTIVATE. See Chabm; En¬ 
slave. 

CAPTIVITY. See Confinement. 

CAPTURE, Sbizubb, Pbize. Capt- 
ure, Latin captura, from captus, par¬ 
ticiple of capere, to take, signifies 
either the act of taking or the thing 
taken, but mostly the former. Seizure, 
in French saisir, comes from Late 
Latin sadre, to put, to place. Prize, 
French prise, the thing taken^ from 
Latin prehendere, to take, signifies 
only the thing taken. 

Capture and seizure differ in the 
mcde: a capture is made by force of 
arms; a seizure by direct and personal 
force. The capture of a town or an 
island requires an army; the seizure of 
property is effected by the exertions of 
an individual. 

A seizure always requires some force, 
but a capture may be effected without 
force on unresisting objects. Mer¬ 
chant vessels are captured; contraband 
goods are seized, or there may be an 
unlawful seizure of another's property. 

Capture and seizure relate to the act 
of taking as well as the thing taken: 
prize relates only to the thing taken, 
and its value to the captor. Thwe 
are many captures made at sea which 
never become pnzes; the term prize is 
therefore applied to whatever valu¬ 
able comes mto our possession by,our 
own efforts. 

CARBUNCLE. Bee Anterax. 
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CARCASS- See Body. soUdtvde has so much of desire in it, 

CARDINAL, Chief, Leading, it is more under our control or may be 
Main. Cardinal, in Latin cardinaMs, more easily restrained than anxiety, 
from cardo, a hinge, French cardinal, which is forced upon us. 
principal. The implication of a hinge Care by its intensity and duration, 
in the term is said to have been derived and anxiety by its violence, may pro- 
from a letter erroneously attributed to duce injurious effects; as worn out 
Pope Anacletus I., in the &st century, with care, overwhelmed with anxiety ^ 
in which the apostolic chair was de- Solioitude is awakened only by ordi- 
clared “the hinge and head of all the nary events, and never rises to excess* 
Churches and, as a door is controlled there may be a soUdtvde to please, or a 
by its hinge, so all Churches are gov- tender soUdtvde for the health of a 
emed by this Holy Chair.” person. 

For the difference between chief and See also Heal. 
main see Chief. Cardinal differs Care, Concem^ Regard.—Care (see 
from these two words mainly in the above). Concern (see Affaie) and re¬ 
image that it suggests. Chief and yard, from Latin re, back, and French 
main indicate objects, people, or ideas garder, to look at (from an Old High 
that are prominent by reason of po- German root signifying to watch, or 
aition or size; cardinal indicates some- guard, found in wary, ward, etc., mean- 
thing that is important by reason of ing to look back upon or look at atten- 
its relation to something else. tively), are nearly allied to each other 

CARE, Solicitude, Anxiety. Care, in denoting the application of the 
Anglo-Saxon cam, anxiety, is alhed mind to any object, 
to Old Saxon kara, sorrow, Old High Care, as in the former article, is 
Gterman chara, a lament. SoUdtvde, either coupled with active exertions or 
from the same root as solidt, meant is employed in the right doing of 
originally the state of being aroused things; we take care to do a thing, or 
or stirred up. Anxiety, from Latin we bestow care upon a thing: concern 
angere (whence anger is also derived), and regard both lie in the mind, but 
to suffocate or torment, signifies a state in the former case the feelings as well 
of mental discomfort caused by uncer- as the thoughts, and in the latter case 
tainty. the thoughts only, have a part. Con-^ 

These terms e35>ress the application cern is particularly applied to that 
of the mind to any object. Care is the which awakens a painful interest in the 
most indefinite of the three; it may mind, as to express or show a concern 
be accompanied with pain or not, ac- for another's troubles or distress; re¬ 
cording to the nature of the object or gard is applied to that which one values 
the intensity of the application; soKci- sufficiently to bestow one's thoughts 
tvde and anxiety are accompanied with upon. 

a positive degree of pain, the latter Care and concern are also used to de- 
still more than the former. When care note the object of caring or concem- 
is employed in the discharge of any ing, but regard is only employed for 
office, it may be without any feeling, the action of regarding. The care is 
but it is dways accompanied with ac- that which requires care to be bestowed 
tive exertions, as the care which a sub- upon it; concern is that in which one 
ordinate takes of a child. SoUdtvde is concerned, or has a share or in- 
and anxiety lie together in the mind, terest. 

unaccompanied with any other action: Care, Charge, Management.—Care 
soUdtvde has desire, mixed with fear; (see above). Charge, in French charge, 
arvdety ^s distress for the present, is derived from Late Latin carricare, 
mixed with fear for the future. ^ to load a car, whence cargo is also de- 
Care is inseparable from the business rived. It is figuratively employed in 
of life; there is nothing which is done the sense of a burden. Management, 
but what reqiures care for it to be well in French management, is ultimately 
done: soUdtvde and anxiety are pro- derived from Latin manvs, hand, and 
duc^ by the events and circumstances signifies the doing or directing of some- 
of life, with this difference, that, as tmng with the hand. 
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Care will include both charge and terms mark a ^ecies of endearment. 
rmnagement; but, in the strict sense, Caress, like cherish, and the French 
it comprehends personal labor: charge cherir and cher, comes from the Latin 
involves responsibility: management earns, dear, si^f 3 dng the expression 
includes regulation and order. A gar- of a tender sentiment. Fondle, from 
dener has the care of a garden; a nurse fond (for derivation see under Afpec- 
has the charge of children; a steward tion), is a frequentative verb, signify- 
has the management of a farm: we ing to become/oTid of, or express one's 
must always act in order to take care; fondness for. 

we must look in order to take charge; We caress by words or actions; we 
we must always think in order to fondle by actions only: caresses are not 
Tnanage. Care is employed generally always unsuitable; but fondling, which 
in aU matters, high and low, which re- is the extreme of caresmig, is not less 
quire mental application or active ex- unfit for the one who receives than for 
^ion; charge, in matters of trust and the one who gives: animals caress each 
confidence; rmruxgement, in matters of other, as the natural mode of indicat- 
business and experience: the servant ing their affection; fondling, which is 
has the care of the cattle; an instructor the egression of perverted feelmg, is 
has the charge of youth; a clerk has peculiar to human beings, who alone 
the management of a business. abuse the faculties with which they 

Car^vl, Caviious, Provident. —Care- are endowed. 
fid, or full of care, that is, having CARICATURE, Bublesque, Ex¬ 
care, is the general term. Cautious, aggerauTion, Parody. Caricature, in 
that is, having caution, and 'provident, Italian caricatura, a satirical picture, 
that is, literally foreseeing, are modes from caricare, to load. Low Latin carri- 
of the careful. To be cauHo'us is to be co, load, from carrus, a cart, signifies. 
careful in guarding against danger; to literally, a picture that is overloaded 
be provident is to be careful in prevent- with exaggeration, and, specifically, 
ing straits and difiSiciilties. One is a twisted or distorted resemblance to 
careful either in doing or in omitting a person or object, a figure, drawing, 
to do: one is cautious in abstaining or description of a person or thing in 
from doing, as to be carefu} in writing, which drfects or peculiarities are great¬ 
er in the disposition of tmngs; to be ly exaggerated in order to make the 
cautious not to offend, not to say any- subject appear ludicrous. Burlesque is 
thing. derived from Latin burree, trifles. 

When the terms careful and cautious Italian burlesco, ludicrous, ana signMes 
are applied to what is to be avoided, a trifling or ludicrous representation, 
the former is used in ordinary cases. Exaggeration, from Latin ex, an inten- 
where the difficulty of avoiding the evil sive prefix, and agger, heap, means a 
is not great; the latter on extraordini^ heaping up, hence a heightening by 
occasions, where the danger of falling over - statement, over - coloring, etc. 
into the evil is great. Parody, parodia, from Greek 7rapi>}8ia 

The term careful is applied for the (jrapd, besides, ^ and &8ij, song, Eng- 
most part to present matters, but lish ode), signified a song sung m 

derrf only to that which is future. One imitation of another. AU of these 
is care/wi of his money or his books, but terms signify a humorous imitation, 
provident toward a time of need. but they differ somewhat in their usual 

These words are aU employed to de- applications. Cariadure generally re- 
note a habit of the mind or a character^ fers to a humorous imitation of a Pur¬ 
istic of the person with a similar dis- son; burlesque to the imitation of an 
tinction, except that cauMon,^ being’ action or an occasion; and parody to 
properly a virtue of the occasion, be- the imitation of a literary production— 
comes excessive if it be always em- of words either spoken or wntt^. 
ployed whether it be necessary or not. Caricature and burlesque are almost in- 
See also Attention. terchangeable, however. ExaggeraHm 

CARELESS. See Indolent; Neg- is a more general word. It signifies a 
LEGENT. humorous maitation which depends for 

CARESS, Fondle. Both these its effect upon the heightening of cer- 
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features. An exaggeration may Gait, allied to go, agrees the maimer 
not be a caricature or a burlesque, of going. Walk si^ufies the manner 
though caricatures and burlesques usual- of walking. 

ly depend upon exaggeration for the Carriage is here the most general 
creation of the humorous effect. term; it respects the manner of carry-- 

CARGO. See Freight. ing the body, whether in a state of 

CARNAGE, Slaughter, Mas- motion or re^: gait is the mode of 
SACRB, Butchbrt. Camoge, from the carrying the limbs and body whenever 
Latin caro, camis, flesh, implies prop- we move: walk is the manner of carry- 
erly a collection of dead flesh; that ing the body when we move forward 
is, the reducing to the state of dead to walk. A person's carriage is some- 
flesh. Slaughter, from slay, is the act what natural to him; it is often ^ in- 
of taking away life. Massacre, in dication of character, but admits of 
French massacre, comes from Old great ch^ge by education; we may 
French magacre, shambles, slaughter- always distinguish a man as high or 
house, the origin of which is unknown, low, either in mind or station, by his 
Bvtch^, Old IVench bockier, signified carriage; gait is artificial; we may con- 
originally the killmg of goats, from tract a certain gait by habit; the gait 
Old French boc, a goat, German bock, is therefore often taken for a bad habit 
En gliah buck. of going, as when a person has a lim^ 

Carnage respects the number of dead ing gait or an unsteady gait: walk is 
bodies made; it may be said either of le^ definite than either, as it is ap- 
men or animals, but more commonly of plicable to the ordinary movements 
the former: slaughter respects the act of men; there is a good, a bad, or an 
of taking away life, and the circum- indifferent walk; but it is not a matter 
stances of the agent: massacre and of indifference wMch of these kinds of 
butchery respect the circumstances of walk we have; it is the great art of the 
the objects who are the sufferers of the dancing-master to give a good walk. 
action; the last three are said of See also Behavior. 
human beings only. Carnage is the CARRY. See Bear; Being, 
consequence of any impetuous attack CASE, Cause. Case, in Latin casus, 
from a powerful enemy; soldiers who from cadere, to fall, happen, signifies 
get into a besieged town, or a wolf that the thing falling out. Cause, in French 
breaks into a sheepfold, commonly cause, comes from Latin causa, a cause, 
make a dreadful carnage: slaughter is The case is matter of fact; the cause 
the consequence of warfare; in battles is matter of question: a case mvolves 
the slaugMer will be very considerable circumstances and consequences; a 
where both parties defend themselves cause involves reasons and arguments: 
pertinaciously: a massacre is the con- a case is something to be learned; a 
sequence of secret and personal resent- cause is something to be decided. A 
ment between bodies of people; it is case needs only to be stated; a caiLse 
always^ stain upon the nation by must be defended: a cause may include 
whom it is practised, as it cannot be cases, but not vice versa: in all causes 
effected without a violent breach of that are to be tried there are many 
confidence and a direct act of treach- legal cases that must be cited: who- 
ery; of this description was the mas- ever is interested in the cause of hu- 
sacre of the Danes by the original manity will not be heedjess of those 
Britons: butchery is the general accom- cases of distress which are perpetually 
panhnent of a massacre; defenceless presenting themselves, 
womep and children are commonly See also Situation. 
hdchered by the savage furies who CASH. See Monet. 
are most active in this work of blood. CAST, Throw, Hurl. Cast is a 
CAROUSAL. See Feast. Scandinavian word sigm'fying to throw. 

CARP. See Censure. Throw, Anglo-Saxon ffirawan, originally 

CARRIAGE, Gait, Walk. Car- meant to twist. Hurl is a Scandinar 
nd^e, from the verb to carry (see Bear), vian word of imitative origin, 
signifies the act of carrying in general, These terms all express the idea of 
but here that of carryina the body, sending one object from another. To 
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east is often a negative act, to throw is tension of the sense, the forna in which 
always positive. We cast off clothes it is cast. Turn, from the verb to 
by simply ceasing to wear them, but turn, signifies also the act of turning 
we throw off clothes by removing them or the manner of being turned. De- 
from the person with an actual effort, scription signifies the act of describing, 
Hence the word cast is most aptly ap- or the thing which is to be descrihed. 
plied when the manner of the action What is cast is artificial; what turns 
is left undefined, and the word throw is natural: the former is the act of 
when it is intended to be expressly some foreign agent; the latter is the 
defined; as to cast anchor, which may act of the subject itself: hence cast, 
either be done by simply letting it as applicable to persons, respects that 
down or by sending it forth from one which they are made by circumstances; 
with force: so to cast seed into the turn, that which they are by them- 
ground may be ^simply to let it fall in, selves: thus there are religious castes in 
or to cast anything into a box; but to India, that is, men cast in a certain 
throw anything into the sea, or to form of religion; and men of a particu- 
thrm seed into the ground, implies a lar moral cast, that is, such as are cast 
specific act done in a specific manner, in a particular mould as respects their 
For the same reason casting is ap- thinking and acting: so in like manner 
plied to what is done by a process of Dien of a p^icul^ turn, that is, as 
nature, as fl-nimflla cast their young, respects their inclinations and ta^es. 
or cast their coats, or to what is acted The cast is that which marks a man 
on by unconscious agents; as a ship to others; the turn is that which may 
or a person is cast on a shore. known only to a man’s self; the 

Thr&mng is not merely an act of di- description is that by which he is 
rect purpose, but frequently of a violent descrwed or made known to others, 
or ofensive purpose; as to throw stones CASUAL. See Accidental; Oc- 
or dust at a person, to throw down the casional. 
gauntlet. CASUALTY. See Accident. 

So to cast a glance may be simply to CATALOGUE. See List. 
direct the eye to an object, but to tnrow CATEGORICAL, Unqualified, 
an angry look is the result of anger. Positive. Categorical is derived from 
The word from the generality of Greek Karayopia, an accusation, and is 
its meaning, is properly employed in iJ^ logic an unconditional statement, 
the higher style of writing, and in r^- one which does not depend upon ^ 
erence to higher subjects: when throw hypothesis or any modifying quaJifioa- 
is used in respect to any but familiar tion. Hence the word has been ex¬ 
subjects, it is taken figuratively; as t^ded to mean in general an ungucdir- 
to throw a veil over a matter, to throw fied or positive statement. These two 
fight upon a subject. adjectives, thou^ synonymous here. 

When applied to airm'lflT objects, they have different original meaning^. Un- 
preserve the same distinction; throwing qualified comes from Latin quMs, how 
requires a greater effort or more vio- much, and means not questioning or 
lence than casting, as to cast away prej- mdicating how much—^not modified 
udices, to throw off habits, etc. in accordance with any ]^ssible stand- 

To hurl is a violent species of thrown ard of measurement, positive, from 
ing, employed only on extraordinary positus, the past participle of ponere, 
occasions. Sometimes it denotes the means placed, ready to stand, un¬ 
vehemence of the agent: but still movable. 

oftener the magnitude of the object or CAUCUS, Private Meeting. Lithis 

the extremity of the occasion. The case caucus represents a species of the 
giants, who made war against heaven, genus indicated in the words prwate 
axe feigned to have been hurled by the meeting. Caucus is a purely American 
thunderbolts of Jupiter down to the term, possibly of American Indian 
earth. origin, from the Algonkin kaw-kaw-asu. 

Cast, Turn, Description. — Cast, from a counsellor. It has, strictly speaJdng, 
the verb to cast (see above), signifies no real synonymes. The term appfi^ 
that which is cast, and here, by an ex- chiefly to political gatherings, or pri- 
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vate meetings oi representatives of a world there is not a necessary connec- 
party, faction, or mterest, called to tion between reasom and their results, 
consider a situation and co plan a pro- or nwtives and their actions: the state 
gramme for action. of the agent’s mind is not always such 

A cawciw by different political parties as to be acted upon according to the 
is generally held prior to aj election, nature of things: every adequate reo- 
at which candidates for oE&ce are s(yn, will not be followed by its natural 
selected and arrangements perfected conclusion, for every man mil not 
for the ensuing campaign. Members believe who has reasons to believe, nor 
of the Congress, of State legislatures, yield to the reasons that would lead 
of municipal bodies, and even of to a right belief,* and every rnxMve will 
smaUer organizations, meet in caucus not be accompanied with its corre- 
prior to the opening sessions, or when sponding action, for every man will not 
deemed necessary, at any time during act who has a moUve for acting, nor 
a session. Members who are entitled act in the manner in which his motives 
to attend a caucus and, from dissatis- ought to dictate, 
faction or other cause fail to do so, are Cause, Occasion, Create *—^To cause, 
said to hoU the caucus —^that is, they from the substantive came, natur^y 
won’t be bound to any action on which signifies to be the came of. Occasion, 
the caucus ba.s decidea. from the noun occasion, signifies to be 

CAUSE, Reason, Motive. Cause the occasion of. Create is, in Latin, 
is suppos^ to signify originally the creatus, participle of creare, to make, 
same as case; it means, however, now, What is earned seems to foUow natu- 
by distinction, the case or thing hap- rally; what is occasioned follows in- 
pening before another as its came, cidentally; or what occasions may be 
Reason, in French raison, Latin ratio, incidental, but necessary: what is 
from ratm, participle of reor, to think, created receives its e^stence arbitrarily, 
signifies the thmg thought, estimated, A wound causes pain; accidents occor- 
or valued in the mind. Motive, in sion delay; busySodies create mischief. 
French motif, from the Latin motm, The misfortunes of children cause great 
participle of rmvere, to move, signifies aflBiction to their parents; business 
the thing that brings into action. occasions a person’s late attendance at 
Came respects the order and con- a place; disputes and misunderstand- 
nection of things; reason, the move- ings create animosity and ill-will. The 
ments and operations of the mind: came of a person’s misfortune may 
motives, the movements of the mind and often be traced to his own misconduct: 
body. Came is properly the generic the improper behavior of one person 
term; reason and motive are specific: may occasion another to ask for an ex- 
every reason or motive is a came, but planation: jealousies are created in the 
every came is not a reason or motive, minds of relatives by an unnecessary 
Came is said of all inanimate objects; reserve and distance. 
reason and motive, of rational agents: CAUTION. See Admonish; Ca- 
whatever happens in the world hap- veat. 

pens from some came mediate or im- CAUTIOUS, Wabt, Circumspect. 
mediate; the primary or first came of For cautiom see Careful. Wary, 
aU is God: whatever opinions men hold, Anglo-Saxon wcer, is allied to ward, 
they ought to be able to assign a sub- guard, etc., and to the Greek 6pdu), 1 
stantial for them; and for what- see. Circumsjject, from drcums'picio, 
ever they do, they ought to have a look about, signifies literally looking 
sufficient motive. on all sides. The idea of using great 

As the came gives birth to the effect, care for the preventing of evil is com- 
so does the reason give birth to the mon to these terms, but they vary in 
conclusion, and the motive gives birth the degree and object of the care, 
to the action. Between came and ef- CavMom esqjresses less than wary: we 
feet there is a necessary connection: must be cautiom on aU occasions where 
whatever m the natural world is ca- there is danger, but we must be wary 
pable of giving birth to another thing where there is great danger. A trades- 
is an adequate came; but in the moral man must be cautiousm his dealinira 
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with all men, but he must be wary 
when he has to deal with designing 
men. 

Cautious and wary are used in refer¬ 
ence to practical matters, or the com¬ 
mon matters of business, where the 
senses or bodily powers are more exer¬ 
cised than the mind: circumspect is used 
in reference to matters of theory or 
contemplation, when the mind is prin¬ 
cipally employed. A traveler must be 
cautious in passing along a road that 
is not familiar to him; he must be 
wary in passing over slippery and dan¬ 
gerous places. A man must be circum¬ 
spect when he transacts business of 
particular importance and delicacy. 
Hence it is that cautious and wary may 
be said of the brute creation; drcumr 
spect only of rational beings. 

CAVEAT, Caution, Warning. 
Caveat, in Latin the same form, im- 
. plying let him beware, from cavere, to 
beware, signifies^ in law, a judicial 
warning or caution, an intimation to 
stay proceedings, an intimation or 
notice by a party interested in an ap¬ 
proaching proc^ure to the proper 
officer, to prevent the latter from tak¬ 
ing any action without an intimation 
or notice being given to the said party 
to enable him to appear and object. 
A ca/oeat is commonly filed with the 
proper officer against the probating of 
a will by an interested party to enable 
him to contest it or file objections 
against its probate. Until the caveat is 
withdrawn by the person who filed it^ 
theprobating process is halted. 

£&ice caveat represents a species of 
the genus indicated in caution (from the 
same Latin verb, caved), and warning 
(allied to wary). Of these two words 
warning is a stronger word than caution. 
We cauMon others against something 
which may prove annoying or incon¬ 
venient; we warn them against some¬ 
thing really dangerous. 

CAVIL. See Censure. 

CAVITY. See Opening. 

CEASE, Leave Opp, Discontinub. 
Cease, in French cesser, Latin cessare, 
a frequentative of cedere, to yield, sig¬ 
nifies to give up or put an end to, 
Lecwe, from Anglo-Saxon leaf, per¬ 
mission^ is derived from the same root 
found in the adjective lief, dear or 
pleasing. Discontinue, with the priva¬ 


tive dis, expresses the opposite of 
continue. 

To cease is neuter; to leave off and 
discontinue are active: we cease from 
doing a thing; we leave off or discon¬ 
tinue^ a thing. Cease is used either for 
particular actions or general habits: 
leave off more usually and properly for 
particular actions; discontinue for gen¬ 
eral habits. A restless, spoiled child 
never ceases crying imtil it has ob¬ 
tained what it wants; it is a mark of 
impatience not to cease lamenting when 
one is in pain. A laborer leaves off his 
work at any given hour. A deUcate 
person discontinues his visits when they 
are found not to be agreeable. It 
should be our first endeavor to cease 
to do evil. It is never good to have off 
working while there is anything to do 
and time to do it in. The discontinu¬ 
ing a good practice without adequate 
grounds evmces great instability of 
character. 

CEDE. See Give Up. 

CELEBRATE, Commemorate. CeU- 
hrate, in Latin celebratus, participle of 
cehhrare, from celeher, populous, signi¬ 
fies to gather a big assembly for some 
festive purpose. Commemorate, in 
Latin commemoratus, participle of comr- 
memoro, compounded of com or cum 
and memoro, to keep in mind, signifies 
to keep in the memory of a number. 

Commemorate is a species of celebrat¬ 
ing; we always commemorate when we 
celebrate, but not trice versa. Everything 
is celebrated which is distinguished by 
an^ marks of attention, without regard 
to the time of the event, whether pres¬ 
ent or past: but nothing is commemo¬ 
rated but what has been past. A mar¬ 
riage or a birthday is celebrated; the an¬ 
niversary of any national event is com¬ 
memorated. Celebrating is not limited 
to any species of events or circum¬ 
stances; whatever interests any num¬ 
ber of persons is celebrated: commernorat- 
ing is confined to whatever is thought 
of sufficient importance to be borne 
in mind, whether of a public or private 
nature. The election of a mvorite 
member is celebrated by those who have 
contributed to his success: a remark¬ 
able preservation, whether national or 
individual, sometimes demands some 
signal act of commemoraHon. 

Celebrating is a festive as well as so- 
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cial act; it m&y be sometimes serious^ 
but it is mostly minpled with more or 
less of gayety and mirth: commemorai- 

is a solemn act; it may be some¬ 
times festive and social, but it is al¬ 
ways mingled with what is serious, and 
may be altogether solitary; it is suited 
to the occasion, and calculated to re¬ 
vive in the mind suitable impressions 
of what is just. The birthday of our 
sovereign is always celebrated by his 
people with such marks of honor and 
congratulation as are due from sub¬ 
jects to a prince: the providential es¬ 
cape of our nation from destruction by 
the Gunpowder Plot is annually comr 
rneTnoraJted by a public act of devotion, 
as also by popular demonstrations of 
joy. The Jews celebrate their feast of 
the Passover: as Christians, we conv- 
memarate the sufferings and death of 
our Saviour by partaking of the Lord^s 
Supper. 

CELEBRATED. See Famous. 

CELERITY. See Quickness. 

CELESTIAL, B^avenly. Celestial 
and heavenly derive their difference in 
signification from their different ori^: 
thev both literally imply belonging 
to heaven; but the former, from the 
Latin coelumj signifies belongmg to the 
heaven of heathens; the latter, which 
has its origin among believers m the 
true God, has acquired a superior 
sense, in regard to heaven as the habitar 
tion of the Almighty. This distinction 
is pretty faithfully observed in their 
application: celestial is applied mostly 
in the natural sense of the heavens; 
hecmerdy is employed more commonly in 
a spiritual sense. Hence we speak of 
the celestial globe as distinguished from 
the terrestrial; of the celestial bodies; 
of Olympus, as the celestial abode of 
Jupiter; of the celestial deities. 

But, on the other hand, of the heav¬ 
enly habitation, of heavenly joys or 
bliss, of heavenly spirits, and the like. 

See also Ethebeal. 

CEMETERY. See Necropolis. 

CENSOR, Critic, Examiner, In¬ 
spector. These terms all signify an 
official whose duty it is to see docu¬ 
ments, publications, public perform¬ 
ances, etc., and to pass judgment 
upon them. But examiner and in- 
spector emphasize the act of seeing; 
bsnsoT and critic that of judging. 


Examiner (for the derivation of exam¬ 
ine see Discuss) is a stronger word 
than inspector. Examine means to in¬ 
spect with particular care, with the in¬ 
tention of passing a judgment. Simi¬ 
larly critic is a milder and more general 
term than censor (from Latin censercj 
to rate). To censor is not merely to 
judge, but to abolish that which 
proves to be contrary to the censor^s 
judgment. These terms differ also in 
their applications. Censor is applied 
particularly to the examining and 
judging of hter^ material—^letters 
and cables in time of war, books, 
newspapers, etc.—and of artistic pub¬ 
lic productions. A rigorous censorship 
of mail, etc., was maintained in all 
belligerent countries during the Euro¬ 
pean war. The term inspector is ap¬ 
plied to various public officials whose 
duty it is to detect any violation of the 
laws—^health - inspectors, milk-t^tspco 
tors, customs-inspectorSf etc. The 
terms critic and examiner are less fre¬ 
quently used to refer to public officials. 

CENSURE, Animadvert, Criti- 
ciSB. Censure (see Accuse). Animad¬ 
vert and criticise (see Animadversion). 

To censure expresses less than to 
animadvert or criticise; one may always 
censure when one animadverts or critir 
cises. To censure and animadvert axe 
both personal, the one direct, the other 
indirect; criticism is directed to things, 
and not to persons only. Censuring 
consists in finding some fault, real or 
supposed: it refers mostly to the con¬ 
duct of individuals. Animadvert con¬ 
sists in suggesting some error or im¬ 
propriety; it refers mostly to matters 
of opinion and dispute; criticism con¬ 
sists in minutely examining the in¬ 
trinsic characteristics and appreciating 
the merits of each individually or the 
whole collectively; it refers to matters 
of science and learning. To censure 
requires no more than simple assertion; 
its justice or propriety often rests on 
the authority of the individual: ani¬ 
madversions require to be accompanied 
with reasons; those who animadvert on 
the proceedings or opinions of otWs 
must state some grounds for their ob¬ 
jections. Criticism is altogether argu¬ 
mentative and illustrative; it takes 
nothing for granted, it analyzes and 
decomposes, it compares and combines 
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it asserts and supports the assertions. 
The office of the cemurer is the easiest 
and least honorable of the three; it 
may be assumed by ignorance and im¬ 
pertinence, it may be performed for 
the purpose of indulging an ang^ or 
imperious temper. The task of anitmd- 
verting is delicate; it may be resorted 
to for the indulgence of an overween¬ 
ing self-conceit. The office of a critic 
is both arduous and honorable; it can¬ 
not be filled by any one incompetent 
for the charge without exposing his 
arrogance and folly to merited con¬ 
tempt. 

See also Blame; Lash. 

Censure^ Carp, Cavil,—Censure (see 
above). Carp, a Scandinavian word, 
appears in Middle English with the 
meaning of to talk (in Icelandic it 
meant to boast). The present sinister 
sense is apparently due to a confusion 
with Latin carpere, to pluck. CavU, in 
French caviUer, Latin caviUor, from 
cavilla, a taunt, and cavus, hollow, sig¬ 
nifies to be unsound or unsubstantial 
in speech. 

To censure respects positive errors; 
to carp and cavil have regard to what 
is trivial or imaginary: the former is 
employed for errors in persons; the 
latter for supposed defects in things. 
Censures are frequently necessary from 
those who have the authority to use 
them; a good father will censure his 
children when their conduct is censwr- 
cble. Carping and (xmUmg are resorted 
t(> only to indulge iU-nature or self- 
conceit: whoever owes another a grudge 
will be most disposed to carf at all he 
does, in order to lessen him in the 
esteem of others: those who contend 
more for victory than truth will be 
ai)t to cavil when they are at a loss for 
fair argument: party politicians carp 
at the measures of administration; in- 
fid^ caml at the evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity, because they are determined 
to disbelieve. 

CEREMONIAL. See Formal. 

CEREMONIOUS. See Formal; 
Theatrical. 

CEREMONY. See Etiquette; 
Form. 

CERTAIN, Sure, Secure. Cer¬ 
tain, in French certain, Latin certm, 
comes from cemere, to discriminate. 
Sure and secure are variations of the 


same word, in French siir, Grerman 
sicker, Latin securus; this is com¬ 
pounded of se (sine), apart, and cura, 
care, sigmf:>Tng without care, requiring 
no care. 

Certain and sure have regard to a per¬ 
sonas convictions; secwre to his interests 
or condition: one is certain from actual 
Imowledge or from a belief in others; 
one is sure from a reliance upon others; 
one is secure when free from danger. 
We can be certain of nothing future 
but death; we may be sure that God 
will fulfil Bfis promises in His own way; 
we may be secure against any loss or 
mischief if we use proper precautions. 

In respect to tmngs the distinction 
is similar: facts, principles, and rules 
are certain which are certainly known 
and admitted: rules, methods, guides, 
etc., are sure which ^ard against error 
and may be depended upon; a place 
may be secure which serves to secure or 
preserve with certainty from mischief 
or danger. 

See also Infallible; Tangible. 

CERTAINLY. See Aye. 

CESSATION, Stop, Intermission. 
Cessation, from the verb to cease, marks 
the condition of leaving off. Stop, from 
to stop, marks that of being stopped or 
prevented from going on. Rest, from 
to rest, marks the state of being quiet; 
and ivlermission, from intermit, marks 
that of ceasing occasionally. 

To cease respects the course of things; 
whatever does not go on has ceased; 
things cease of themselves; stop re¬ 
spects some external action or in¬ 
fluence; nothing stops but w^hat is sup¬ 
posed to be stopped or hindered by 
another: rest is a i^ecies of cessation 
that regards labor or exertion; what¬ 
ever does not move or exert itself is 
at rest: intermission is a species of 
cessation only for a time or at certain 
intervals. That which ceases or stops 
is supposed to be at an end; rest or 
intermission supposes a renewal. A 
cessation of hostilities is at all times 
desirable; to put a stop to evil practices 
is sometimes the most difficult and 
dangerous of all undertakings: rest 
after fatigue is indispensable, for labor 
without intermission exhausts the 
frame. The rain ceases, a person or a 
ball stops running, the laborer rests 
from his toil, a fever is interrmlienL 
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There is nothing in the world which silken harvds. Shackle^ whether as a 
does not cease to exist at one point or substantive or a verb, retains the idea 
another: death sto'ps every one sooner of impeding the progress of a person, 
or later in his career: whoever is vexed not in his body only, but also in his 
with the cares of getting riches will mind and in his mor^ conduct; thus 
find no rest for his mind or body; he a man who commences life with a bor- 
will labor without intermission often- rowed capital is shackled in his corn- 
times only to heap troubles on him- mercial concerns by the interest he has 
self. to pay and the obligations he has to 

CHAFE. See Hub. discharge. 

CHAGRIN. See Vexation. CHALLENGE. See Bbavb. 

CHAIN, Fetter, Band, Shackle. CHAMPION. See Combatant. 
Chain, in French chaine, Latin catena, CHANCE, Fortune, Fate. Chance 
signifies that which takes or holds, (see Accident) is here considered as 
Fetter, Anglo-Saxon fetor, meant a the cause of v/hat falls out. Fortune, 
shackle for the foot, and is allied to in'French, fortune, Laim fortuna, comes 
the word foot, feet. Band, from hind, from fors, chance, allied to ferre, to bear 
signifies that which binds. Shackle, —^fortune being that which is brought 
Anglo-Saxon sceacvl, bond, fetter, was to one, borne in upon the sufferer, 
originally a loose band which ^ook Fate, in Latin fatum, from fatum, par- 
when the captive moved, shackle being ticiple of /an, to Bi)eak or decree, sig- 
from the same root as sfwdce. nifies that which is decreed, or the 

AH these terms designate the instru- power of decreeing, 
ment by which animals or men are con- These terms have served at all times 
fined. Chain is general and indefinite; as cloaks for human ignorance; and 
all the rest are species of chains: but before mankind was favored by the 
there are many chains which do not light of Divine Revelation they had an 
come under the other names; a chain imaginary importance which has now 
is indefinite as to its make; it is made happily vanished. Believers in Di- 
generally of iron rings, but of diffei> vine Providence no longer conceive the 
ent sizes and shapes: fetters are larger; events of the world as left to them- 
they consist of many stout chains: selves, or as under the control of any 
hands are in general anything which unintelligent or unconscious agent, but 
confines the body or the limbs; they ascribe the whole to an overruling 
may be either chains or even cords: mind, which, though invisible to the 
shackle is that species of chain which bodily eye, is clearly to be traced by 
goes on the legs to confine them; male- the intellectual eye wherever we turn 
factors of the worst order have fetters ourselves. In conformity, however, to 
on different parts of their bodies, and the preconceived notions attached to 

shackles on their legs. _these words, we now employ them in 

These terms may all be used fi^ar regard to the agency of secondary 
tively. The substantive chain is ap- causes. But how far a Christian may 
plied generally to whatever confines use them, without disparagement to 
like a chain, and the verb to chain sig- the majesty of the Divine Being, it is 
nifies to confine as with a chain: thus not so much my business to inquire as 
the mind is chained to rules, according to define their ordinary acceptation, 
to the opinions of the freethinkers, In this ordinary sense chance is the 
when men adhere strictly to rule and generic, fortune and fate are specific 
order: the noMo. fetter is seldom used terms: caance applies to aJl things, per- 
except in the froper sense, but the sonal or otherwise; fortune and fate are 
verb to fetter signifies to control or mostly said of that which is personal, 
prevent the proper exercise of the Chance neither forms, orders, nor de¬ 
mind, as to be fettered by systems, signs; neither knowledge nor intention 
Bawd, in the figurative sense, is applied, is attributed to it; its events are un- 
particularly in poetry, to ever 3 ^hing certain and variable: fortune forms 
which is supposed to serve the purpose plans and designs, but without choice; 
of a hand; thus love is said to have its we attribute to it an intention without 
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discernment; it is said to be blind: ability of success where a man does not 
foie forms plans and chains of causes; unite industry with integrity. Chance 
intention, knowledge, and power are cannot be calculated upon; it is apt 
attributed to it; its views are fixed, to produce disappointment; 'prob^ 
its results decisive. A person goes as ability justifies hope; it is sanctioned 
chance directs him when he has no by experience. 

express object to determine his choice Chance^ Hazard. — Chance (see 
one way or other; his fortune favors above). Hazard comes from Spanish 
him if without any expectation he gets azar, an unlucky throw at dice, pos- 
the thing he wishes; his foie wills it if sibly allied to Arabian al zahrj but the 
he reaches the desired point contrary ultimate origin is doubtful, 
to what he intended. Men’s success Both these terms are employed to 
in their undertakings depends oftener mark the course of future events, which 
on chance than on their ability; we are is not discernible by the human eye. 
ever ready to ascribe to ourselves what With the Deity there is neither chance 
we owe to our good fortune; it is the nor hazard; His plans are the result of 
fate of some men to fail in everything omniscience: but the designs 
they undertake. When speakmg of actions of men are all dependent on 
trivial ma.tters this lan^age is unques- chance or hazard. Chance may be fa- 
tionably innocent, and any objection vorable or unfavorable, more common- 
to its use must spring from an over- ly the former: hazard is always un¬ 
scrupulous conscience. If I suffer my favorable; it is properly a species oi 
horse to direct me in the road I take chance. There is a chance either of 
to London, I may fairly attribute it to gaining or losing; there is a hazard of 
chance if I take the right instead of the losing. In most speculations the chance 
left; and if in consequence I meet of succeeding scarcely outweighs the 
with an agreeable companion by the of losing, 

way I shall not heritate to call it my CHANGE, Alter, Vary. Change. 
good fortune; and if, in spite of any in French changer^ is probably derived 
previous intention to the contrary, I from the Middle Latin cambio, ea>- 
should be led to take the same road change, signifying to take one thing 
repeatedly, and as often meet with an for another. Auer, from the Latin 
agreeable companion, I shall imme^- aJl&r, another, signifies to make a thing 
ately say that it is my foie to meet with otherwise. Vary, ii# Latin vario, make 
an agreeable companion whenever I go various, from varim, doubtful, 
to London. We change a thing by putting an- 

See also Happen. ^ other in its place; we aUer a thing by 

Chance, Probability. — Chance (see making it different from what it was 
above). Probability, in French pro6- before; we vary it by altering it in dif- 
obiliU, Latin prohabilitas, from proh- ferent manners and at different times. 
cMis and profeare, to prove, signifies the We change our clothes whenever we 
quality of being able to be proved or put on others: the tailor alters clothes 
made good. which are found not to fit; and he 

These terms are both employed in ew^ncsthefashionof making them when- 
forming an estimate of future events; ever he makes new. A man changes 
but the charm is either for or against, his habits, alters his conduct, and varies 
the probabiliiy is always for a thing, his manner of speakmg and thinking, 
Charm is but a degree of probability; according to circumstances. A thing 
there may in this latter case be a chance m changed without altering its kind; it 
where there is no probability. A chance is altered without destroying its identi- 
affords a possibility; many chances are ty; and it is varied without destroying 
requisite to constitute a prohcbility. the similarity. We charge our hab- 
"Wnat been once may, under simi- itation, but it stiU remains a habita- 
lar circumstances, be again; for that tion; we alter our house, but it still re- 
there is a charm; what has fallen to mains the same house; we vary the 
one Tinp.Ti may fall to another; so far he manner of painting and decoration, but 
has a chcmcem his favor; but in aU the it may strongly resemble the manner 
charms oi life there will be no prob- in which it has been before executed. 
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ChaTinef Exchange, Barter, SvbsliivJte. 
-—Chxmge (see i)receding). Exchange is 
compounded of e or ere and changer, sig¬ 
nifying to change in the place of an¬ 
other. Barter is supposed to come from 
the French harater, to cheat or beguile, 
the ultimate origin of which is doubt¬ 
ful. Substitute, in French suhstitut, 
Latin snjbstUutus, from svb, instead of, 
and statuere, to place, signmes to place 
one thing in the room of another. 

The idea of putting one person or 
thing in the place of another is com¬ 
mon to all these terms, which varies 
in the manner and the object. Charge 
is the generic, the rest are specific 
terms: whatever is exchanged, bartered, 
or sfubstituted is changed, but not vice 
versa. To change in respect to persons 
is to taJee one for another, without re¬ 
gard to whether they are alike or dif¬ 
ferent, as a king changes his ministers; 
to exchange is to take one person in 
return for another who is in like con¬ 
dition, as prisoners are exchanged in 
time of war. 

In respect to things, to change is to 
take anything new or fresh, whether 
alike or different. Clothes may be 
changed, or books may be changed, or 
things may be changed for others quite 
dijQferent; to exchange is to take one 
thing for another, that is, either of the 
same kind or equivalent in value, as to 
exchange one conunodity for another, 
one house, or one piece of land, for 
another. To change may often be the 
result of caprice, but to exchange is 
always an act either of discretion or 
necessity. 


To barter is a species of exchanging, 
namely, the giving of any commodity 
for others of the same or a different 
kind; it is confined properly to what 
passes by way of commerce, as, m 
dealing with sav^es, to barter toys or 
knives for provisions. 


To sfubstitvie is to put one person in 
the place of another for the purpose of 
doing any service or filling any office, as 
to svbstitiUe one for another who has 
been drawn for the militia. 


In the moral application these terms 
bw the same analogy to each other, 
with this difference, that the word bar¬ 
ter is taken in a bad sense. A person 
changes his opinions; but a proneness 
to such changes evinces a want of 


fimmess in the chsiracter. A good king 
at his death exchanges a temporal for 
an eternal crown. The mercenary 
trader barters his conscience for paltry 
pelf. Men of dogmatical tempers 
stituLe assertion for proof, and abuse for 
argument. 

Change, VariaUon, YidssUude. — 
Change and varialion (see preceding), 
Vtcissitvde, in French vidssitvde, Latin 
vidssitudo, from vicissim, by turns, sig¬ 
nifies changing alternately. 

Change is, both to vidseityde and 
variation, as the genus to the species. 
Every variation or vicissitude is a 
change, but eveiy change is not a variob- 
tion or vicissitude. Change consists 
simply in ceasing to be the same: 
variation consists in being different at 
different times; vicissitude, in being 
alternately or reciprocally different 
and the same. All created things are 
liable to change; old thinm pass away, 
all things become new: the humors of 
men, like the elements, are exposed to 
perpetual variations: human affairs, 
like the seasons, are subject to frequent 
vicissitudes. Changes m societies or 
families are seldom attended with any 
good effect. Yariatioris in the state of 
the atmosphere are indicated by the 
barometer or thermometer. Yicissi- 
tudes of a painful nature are less dan¬ 
gerous than those which elevate men 
to an unusual state of grandeur. By 
the former they are brought to a sense 
of themselves, by the latter they are 
carried beyond themselves. 

Changecble, Mutable, Yariable, Irv- 
constant. Fickle, Yersatile. — Changeable^ 
ready to change. Mutable, from the 
Latin mutare, to change, is the same as 
changeable. Yariable moans liable to 
vary. Inconstant, compounded of the 
privative in and constant, in Latin con- 
stans, from con and stare, to stand to¬ 
gether or remain the same, signifies not 
remaining the same for any long con¬ 
tinuance. Fickle, Anglo-Saxon is 
allied to foecne, deceitful, and Jacen, 
fraud. Versatile, in Latin versaHlis, 
from verto, to turn, signifies easy to be 
turned. 

Changeable is said of persons or 
things; mutable is said of things only: 
human beings are changeable, human 
affairs are mutable. . 

Changeable respects the sentiments 
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and opinions of the mind; variable^ the 
state of the feelings; inconstant^ the 
affections; jickU, the inclinations and 
attachments; versatile j the application 
of the talents. A changeable person 
rejects what he has once embraced in 
order to take up somethmg new; a 
variable person likes and dislikes aX* 
ternately the same thing; an incortr 
slant person likes nothjng long; a 
fickle person lilces many things suc¬ 
cessively or at the same time; a ver- 
satile person has a talent for what¬ 
ever he likes. Changeahleness arises 
from a want of fixed principles; vari- 
ableness, from a predominance of 
humor; inconstancy, from a selfidi 
and mifeeling temper; fickleness, from 
a lightness of mind; versatility, from 
a flexibility of mind. Men are the I 
most changeable sxi&inconstani; women 
are the most variable and fickle: the 
former offend from an indifference 
for objects in general or a dimin¬ 
ished attachment for any object in 
particular; the latter from an exces¬ 
sive warmth of feeling that is easily 
biassed and ready to seize new ob¬ 
jects. People who are changeable in 
their views and plans are particularly 
unfit for the government of a state; 
those who are variable in their humors 
are Unsuitable as masters; people of 
an inconstant character ought to be 
shimned as lovers; those of a fickle dis¬ 
position ought not to be chosen as 
friends. 

Changeable, variable, inconstant, and 
fickle, as applied to persons, are taken 
in the bad sense; but versaMlity is a 
natural ^t which may be employed 
advantaeeouslv. 

CHANITOL; See Tbench. 

CHAPERON, Attenuant, Gttide. 
Of these terms attendant is the general 
word: guide and chaperon indicate par¬ 
ticular kinds of attendants. For the 
meaning and derivation of attendant 
see Accompant. A chaperon, French 
chaperon, Italian capperone, the wearer 
of a hooded cape, signifies a woman 
who accompanies a young girl in pub- 
Kc places to guide her, and protect her 
from annoyance. The term guide is 
applied to attendants whose function 
it is to point out the way to others— 
such as mountain-^t^s, gmdes in 
large museums or public galleries, etc. 


CHARACTER, LetteRj^ Character 
comes from the Greek sig¬ 

nifying an impression or mark, from 
xapaaaeiv, to imprint or stamp. Letter 
is derived from Latin littera, a letter. 

Character is to letter as^ the genus to 
the species: every letter is a character; 
but every character is not a letter. 
Character is any written or printed 
mark that serves to designate some¬ 
thing; a letter is a species of character 
which is the constituent part of a 
word. Shorthand and hierogljT^hics 
consist of characters, but not of letters. 
Character is employed figuratively, but 
letter is not. A grateful person has the 
favors which are conferred upon him 
written in indelible characters upon his 
heart. 

Character, Reputation, — From the 
natural sense of a stamp or mark. 
Character (see above) is figuratively 
I employed for the moral mark which 
I distinguishes one man from another. 
Reputation, from the French repyuier, 
Latin repulare, to think, signifies wha^- 
is thought of a person. 

I Character lies in the man; it is the 
mark of what he is; it shows itself on 
all occasions: reputation depends upon 
others; it is what they think of him. 
A character is given particularly: a 
reputation is formed generally. In¬ 
dividuals give a character of another 
from personal knowledge: public ^m- 
ion constitutes the reputation, Cfhar^ 
acter has always some foundation; it 
is a positive description of somethmg: 
reputation has more of conjecture in it; 
its source is hearsay. It is possible 
for a man to have a fair reputation who 
has not in reality a good character, 
although men of really good character 
are not likely to have a bad reputation,' 

CHARACTERI2E. See Name. 

CHARGE. See Accuse; Attack; 
Care; Cost; Office. 

CHARM, Enchant, Fascinate, En¬ 
rapture, Captivate. Charm (see At¬ 
traction). Enchant, French enchanter, 
is derived from Latin in, in, and canr 
tare, to sing, whence incantoMon is also 
derived. It signified to sing to an¬ 
other until the music entered into the 
hearer, as it were, and had some 
magical or hypnotic effect upon his 
soul. Fascinate is derived from Latin 
fascinum, a speU. Enrapture, com- 
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pounded of en and rapture, signifies to 
put into a rapture; and rapture, from 
the Latin rapio, to seize or carry away, 
signifies the state of being carried 
away; whence to enrapture signifies to 
put into that state. Captivate, in 
Latin captivatus, participle of captivo, 
from capere, to taiJke, signifies to take, 
as it were, prisoner. 

To charm expresses a less powerful 
effect than to enchant; a charm is sim¬ 
ply a magical verse used by magicians 
and sorcerers: incantation or enchant- 
ment is the use not only of verses, but 
of any mysterious ceremonies, to pro¬ 
duce a given effect. To charm and en- 
chant in this sense denotes an opera¬ 
tion by means of words or motions; to 
fascinate denotes an operation by means 
of the eyes or tongue: the two former 
are less powerful acts than the latter: 
the superstitious have always had re¬ 
course to charms or enclmntrnents, for 
the purpose of allaying the passions 
of love or hatred; the Greeks believed 
that the malignant influence passed 
by/osanaiion from the eyes or tongues 
of envious persons, which infected the 
ambient air, and through that medium 
penetrated and corrupted the bodies of 
animals and other thmgs. Charms and 
enchantments are performed by per¬ 
sons; fascinations are performed by 
anirnals: the former have always some 
supposed good in view; the latter have 
always a mischievous tendency: there 
are persons who pretend to charm away 
the toothache, or other pains of the 
body: some serpents are said to have 
a fascinating power in their eyes by 
which they can kill the animals on 
which they have fixed them. 

To charm, enchant, and fascinate are 
taken in the improper sense to denote 
moral as well as natural operations; 
enrapture and captivate have a moral ap¬ 
plication only, in reference to those 
things which act more on the imagina¬ 
tion or the moral feelings than on the 
senses. To charm in this case is to 
act as a charm; to enchant, to act by 
enchantment; and to fascinate, to act 
by the power of fascination; all which, 
as in the former case, denote a secret 
or involuntary influence. To enrapt¬ 
ure and captivate, on the other hand, 
denote a direct but irresistible influence. 
To cnarm, enchant, and enrapture, when 


applied to the same objects, rise in 
their sense; to enchant expresses a 
stronger effect t han to charm, and to 
enrapture than to enchant. Music 
ordinarily charms, delightful music 
charms a delicate ear: the finest music 
only is calculated to enrapture, or the 
finest ears to be enraptured. 

Beauty or fine scenery may in the 
same manner charm, enchant, or enr 
rapture, according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

To fascinate and captivate are, accord¬ 
ing to their original import, oftener 
used in a bad sense than a good one: 
we may sometimes speak indBfferently 
of fascinating manners or a captivating 
address; but for the most part what 
fascinates and captivates acts on the 
passions to the inj'ury of the under¬ 
standing: a bad woman may have 
more power to fascinate than a modest 
woman, and flowery language may 
captivate when plain speech would not 
be heeded. 

See also Grace; Pleasure. 

CHARMED. See Spellbound. 

CHARMING. See Delightful. 

CHARMS. See Attractions. 

CHASE. See Hunt. 

CHASM. See Breach. 

CHASTEN, Chastise. Chasten, 
chastise, both come through the French 
chdtier, from the Latin castigare, to 
make pure. 

Chasten has most regard to the end, 
chastise to the means; the former is 
an act of the Deity, the latter a human 
action: God chastens His faithful peo¬ 
ple, to cleanse them from their tran&- 
OTessions; parents chastise their chil¬ 
dren, to prevent the repetition of 
faults: afflictions are the means which 
God adopts for chastening those whom 
He wishes to make more obedient to 
his wiU; stripes are the means by 
which offenders are chastised. 

CHASTITY, Continence. Chasti¬ 
ty, in French chastity, Latin castitas, 
comes from castas, pure, and the He¬ 
brew kedish, sacred. Continence, in 
French continence, Latin conMnmtia, 
from continens and contineo, signifies the 
act of keeping one^s self within bounds. 

These two terms are equally em¬ 
ployed in relation to the pleasures of 
sense: both are virtues, but sufficiently 
distinct in their characteristics. 
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Chastity prescribes rules for the in¬ 
dulgence of these pleasures; continence 
altogether interdicts their use. Chastity 
extends its views to whatever may bear 
the smallest relation to the object 
which it proposes to regulate; it con¬ 
trols the thoughts, words, looks, at¬ 
titudes, food, dress, company, and, in 
short, the whole mode of living: con¬ 
tinence simply confines itself to the 
privation of the pleasures themselves; 
it is possible, therefore, to be chaste 
without being continenty and comiin&nt 
without being chaste. Chastity is suited 
to all times, ages, and conditions; con¬ 
tinence belongs only to a state of celi¬ 
bacy; the Christian religion enjoins 
chastity as a positive duty on all its 
followers; the Homish religion enjoins 
cordinence on its clerical members. 

See also Virtuotts. 

CHATTELS. See Goods. 

CHATTER. See Babble; Jabber. 

CHEAPEN. See Buy. 

CHEAT, Defraud, Trick. Cheat 
comes from escheat, Middle English 
eschete, Old French eschete, rent, that 
which falls to the landlord, from ex, 
out, and cadere, to fall. As Skeat 
says, the lords of the manor or the 
escheaters 'Vere often cheats in our 


sense, hence the verb.” Defraud, 
from de and fraud, is either to practise 
fraud or get from a person by fraud. 
Trick, Norman French trigue, is prob¬ 
ably influenced by Dutch trik, a pull, 
a stroke, a touch; the development of 
meaning is a little imcertain. 

These terms convey the idea of prac¬ 
tising deception, but in difierent ways. 
One cheats by direct and gross false¬ 
hood or artifice; one defrauds by a set¬ 
tled plan or contrivance; one tricks by 
a sudden invention. Cheating and 
tricking are resorted to in the common 
deahngs of men; both may be equally 
low in their ends, but not equally 
base in their means. Tricking requires 
ingenuity, which is not wanted in the 
practice of cheating. Defrauding ap- 

S Kes to the more serious concerns of 
fe, and for the most part involves 
a breach of confidence, as to defraud 
one’s creditors. 


Cheating has respect to the delusion 
practised on the person, and may 
therefore be apphed to whatever pro¬ 
duces the delusion. D^ravdmg re¬ 


spects the thing wron^uUy got, and 
may therefore be apphed to persons, 
animals, or things which may suffer 
from fraud: as to defraud the state, 
the revenue, or animals of their food. 
Tricking properly passes only be¬ 
tween men in their dealings with one 
another. 

See also Juggle. 

CHECK, Curb, Control. All these 
terms express a species of restraining. 
Check and curb derive their meaning 
from natural objects. To check, in 
French checS (from the Persian word 
for king found in shah, in 

reference to the movement m the 
game of chess by which the king is 
prevented moving, implies generally 
to impede the course. Curb, from 
Latin curvare, to bend, refers to the 
binding of the horse’s neck by puU- 
mg on the bit. To check is properly 
apphed to bodies m motion, but curb 
may be apphed to those which are 
at rest or in motion: a horse with a 
tender mouth is easily checked with a 
touch of the bridle; a young horse re¬ 
quires to be curbed. 

To check and to curb have also a 
moral apphcation; to * control, con¬ 
tracted from counter-roll, or to keep one 
roll or account against another, has 
only a moral application. To check is, 
as before, an act of much less restraint 
than to curb. Every feehng^ however 
good, may sometimes require to be 
checked; the passions, or will, require 
to be curbed. 

To check is apphed to individual 
acts, frequently to the act or circum¬ 
stance of the moment, as to check the 
forwardness of youth; to curb and con¬ 
trol, to the general conduct; the former 
in respect to bodies of men as well as 
individuals; the latter in respect to 
individuals, as to curb a people by 
laws, to control youth until they are 
enabled to act for themselves. 

The act of checking is apphed to 
one’s self; a person may check himself 
when he is gomg to speak; to curb and 
control are properly apphed to the acts 
of others. 

Check, Chide, Beprvmand, Reprove, 
R^yuke.—Check (see above). Chide is 
a word pecuhar to English. It is not 
found in any other language. Repri¬ 
mand is derived from the gerundive of 
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Latin reprimere^ to repress, and so in- Cheeky Stop, — Check, as before, sig- 
dicates something that ought to be nifies to impede the course of a body 
repressed, hence the attempt to repress in motion, that is, to cause it to 
it by an expression of opinion. Re- move slowly; to stop (see Cessation) 
prove, in French riprov/ver, Latin re- is to cause it not to move at all: the 
probo, is compounded of the privative growth of a plant is checked when it 
syllable re and pro6o, signifying to find does not grow so fast as usual; its 
the contrary of good, that is, to find growth is stopped when it ceases alto- 
bad, to blame. Rehvke is derived from gether to grow: the water of a river 
Old French busche, a log, and meant is stopped by a dam; the_ rapidity of its 
originally to lop, to cut back. course is checked by the intervention of 

The idea of expressing one^s disap- rocks and sands, 
probation of a personas conduct is These words adnut of a s imilar dis¬ 
common to all these terms. A person tinction when applied to the conduct 
is checked that he may not continue to or condition of men and tl^gs: if an 
do what is offensive; he is (hidden for evil be checked, it is diminished in ex- 
what he has done, that he may not tent; if it be stopped, it is altogether 
repeat it: impertinent and forward put an end to; so a person may be 
people require to be checked, that they checked in his career, or stepped in his 
may not become intolerable; thought- career, with the like distinction, 
less people are chidden when they give CHEER, Encoitrage, Comfort. 
hurtful proofs of their carelessness. Cheer (see Animate). Encourage, com- 
People are checked by actions and looks pounded of en and courage, sige^es to 
as well as words; they are chidden by inspire with courage. Cornfort is corn- 
words only: a timid person is easily pounded of com or cum, ^d fortis, 
checked: the want even of due encour- strong, signifying to invigorate or 
agement will serve to damp his reso- strengthen. 

lution: the young are perpetually fall- To cheer regards the spirits: to &n- 
ing into irregularities which require to courage, the resolution: the sad require 
be chidden. * to be chewed; the timid to be cncour- 

To chide marks a stronger degree of cbged. Mirthful company is suited to 
displeasure than reprimand, and reprir cheer those who labor under any de- 
mand reprove or rebuke; a person pression; the prospect of succ^s en- 
may chide or reprwnarvd in anger, he courages those who have any object to 
reprofues and rebukes with coolness: obtain. 

great offences call forth chidings; To cheer and ^mfort have both r^ 
omissions or mistakes occasion or re- gard to the spirits, but the latter dif- 
quire a reprimaryi: irregularities of fors in degree manner: to cAeer 
conduct give rise to reproof; and im- expresses more than to cemifort, the 
proprieties of behavior demand rebuke, former signifying to produce a lively 
Chiding and reprimaridirig are em- sentiment, the latter to lessen or re¬ 
ployed for offences against the indi- move a painful one: we are cheered in 
vidual, and in cases where the greatest the moments of despondency, whether 
dispmty exists in the station of the from real or imaginary causes; we are 
parties; a chdld is chidden by his parent; comforted in the hour of distress, 
a servant is reprirrumded by his master. Cheering may be effected either by 
Reproving and rebuking have less to do the direct effort of others or by any- 
with the relation or station of the thing passing outward or inward; a 
parties than with the nature of the discourse or voice cheers, a prospect or 
offence: wisdom, age, and experience, a reflection cheers: comforting is often 
or a spiritual mission, give authority to properly effected by external objects, 
reprove or rebuke those whose conduct whether personal or otherwise. Cheer- 
has violated any law, human or divine: ing is purely a mental operation, but 
the prophet Nathan reproved King comforting may act on the body as well 
David for his heinous offences against as on the mind, 
his Maker; our Saviour rebuked Peter See also Animate; Hearten. 
for his presumptuous mode of speech. Cheerful, Merry, Sprightly, Gay.— 
See also Snub. Cheerful signifies full of cheer, or of 
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that which c/ieers. Merry^ Anglo- CHICANERY, Pettifoggery. Chv- 
Saxon myrge, meant originally “lasting camry and pettifoggery are both words 
a short time,” fragile, evanescent; of obscure origin meaning the abuse of 
hence that which makes the time pass legal forms—^trickery, sophistry, and 
quickly. Sprightly should be spelled subterfuge in conducting a case. Pettir 
spritely, from^ sprite^ Old French esprit, foggery comes from pettifogger, a, legal 
a spirit (Latin spiritus), or the spirit, practitioner of inferior status who gets 
It signifies full of life, animated, up or conducts petty cases. Apart 
Sprightly is contracted from spiritedly, from this suggestion of particular at- 
Gay is from Old High German wahi, tomeys of rascally practices in the de¬ 
fine, beautiful. velopment of the word pettifoggeryj in- 

Cheerfid marks an unruffled flow of stead of the general habit of quibbling 
spirits; with mirth there is more of tu- and cavilling in law-courts suggested in 
mult and noise; with sprightliness there chicanery, there is really no dfflerence 
is more buoyancy; gayety compre- between the words, and they can be 
hends mirth and indulgence. A c^er- used interchangeably. Ctoanewasap- 
ful person smiles; a merry person plied long ago to the game of pall-mall, 
laughs; a sprightly person dances; a then to a dispute arising in that game, 
gay person takes his pleasure. The and latterly to sharp practice, e^edal- 
cheerful countenance is permanently ly in law-suits, 
so; it marks the contentment of the CHIDE. See Check. 

heart and its freedom from pain: the CHIEF, Principal, Main. Chief, 

merry face will often look sad; a in French chef, from the Latin capvt, 
trifle will turn mirth into sorrow: the the head, signifies belon^g to the 
sprightliness of youth is often sue- uppermost part. Principal, in French 
ceeded by the listlessness of bodily in- principal, Latin principalis, comes from 
firmity or the gloom of despondency: princeps, a chief or prince, signifying 
gayety is as transitory as the pleasures belon^g to a prince, ilfom, from the 
upon which it subsists; it is often fol- Scandinavian, Icelandic megn, strong, 
lowed by sullenness and discontent, signifies to a great degree. 

Cheerfulness is a habitual state of the Chief respects order and rank; prm- 
mind; mirth is an occasional elevation dpal has regard to importance and re- 
of the spirits; sprightliness hes in the spectability; main, to degree or quan- 
temperature and flow of the blood: tity. We speak of a chief clerk; a 
gayety depends altogether on external commander in chief; the chief person in 
circumstances. Religion is the best a city; but the principal people in 
promoter of cheerfulness; it makes its a city; the principal circumstances in 
possessor pleased with himself and all a narrative, and the main object. The 
around him; company and wine are chief cities, as mentioned by geog- 
but too often the only promoters of raphets, are those which are classed m 
mirth; youth and health will naturally the first rank; the principal cities gen- 
be attended with sprightliness; a sue- erally include those which are the most 
cession of pleasures, an exemption from considerable for wealth and population; 
care, and the banishment of thought these, however, are not always techni- 
will keep gayety alive. cally comprehended under the name of 

Sprightliness and mirth are seldom Mef cities: the main end of men's 
employed but in the proper sense as exertions is the acquirement of wealth, 
respects persons; but cke^vl and gay See also Cardinal. 
are extended to different objects which Chief, Leader, Chieftain, Head.-;- 
affect the senses or the mind: cheerful Chief and chieftain signify him who is 
objects are such as cheer the spirits; chief. Leader, from to lead, and head, 
gay objects please or delight the from the head, sufficiently designate 
senses; as a cheerful project, a c^er- their own signification. 
ful room, gay attire, a gay scene, gay Chief respects precedency in civil 
colors, etc. matters; leader regards the direction 

See also Glad; OrriMisnc; San- of enterprises: chieftain is a i^edes of 
GUiNE. leader; and head is the superior in gen- 

CHERISH. See Foster; Nourish, eral concerns. Among savages the 
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chief of every tribe is a despotic prince 
■within his own district, acting or di¬ 
recting in particular cases. Factions 
and parties in a state, like savage 
tribes, must have their leaders^ to whom 
they are blindly devoted and by whom 
they are instigated to every desperate 
proceeding. Robbers have their chief- 
tains, who plan and direct everything, 
having an unlimited power over the 
band. The heads of families were, in 
the primitive ages, the chi^s, who in 
conjunction regulated the affairs of 
state. Chiefs have a permanent power, 
which may descend by inheritance, to 
branches of the same families: leaders 
and chieftains have a deputed power 
with which they are invested as the 
time and occasion require: heads have 
a natural power springing out of the 
nature of their birth, rank, talents, and 
situation; it is not hereditary, but 
successive. Chiefs ou^t to have su¬ 
periority of birth combined "with talents 
for ruling; leaders and chief tarns require 
a bold and enterprising spirit; heads 
should have talents for directing. 

See also Supreme. 

CHIEFLY. See Especially. 

CHILDISH. Infantine. Childish 
is in the manner of an infant. 

What children do is frequently sim¬ 
ple or foolish; what infants do is com¬ 
monly pretty and engaging; therefore 
childish is taifcen in the bad, and %nfan- 
tine in the good sense. Childish man¬ 
ners are very offensive in those who 
have ceased, according to their years, 
to be children; the infantine actions 
of some children evince a simplicity of 
character. 

CHILL, Cold. Chill and cold are 
but variations of the same word, in 
German halt, etc. 

ChiU expresses less than cold; that 
is to say, it egresses a degree of coU, 
The weather is often chUly in summer, 
but it is cold in winter. We speak of 
taking the chill off water when the 
cold is in part removed; and of a chUl 
running through the frame when the 
cold begins to penetrate the frame that 
is in a state of warmth. 

CHIMERICAL. See Utopian. 

CHOICE. See Option. 

CHOKE. See Suffocate. 

CHOLER. See Anger. 

CHOOSE, Prefer. Choose, Anglo- 


Saxon ce6san, is allied to Latin gustare, 
to taste, Greek yeSofiat, I taste. Prefer, 
in French preferer, Latin prafero, com¬ 
pounded of pr® and ferre, to take be¬ 
fore, signifies to take one thing rather 
than another. 

To choose is to prefer as the genus 
to the species: we always choose in 
preferring, but we do not always prefer 
in choosing. To choose is to take one 
thing from among others; to prefer 
is to take one thing before or rather 
than another. We sometimes choose 
from the bare necessity of choosing; 
but we never prefer without making a 
positive and voluntary choice. 

When we choose from a specific mo¬ 
tive, the acts of choosing and Referring 
differ in the nature of the motive. The 
former is absolute, the latter relative. 
We choose a thiug for what it is, or 
what we esteem it to be of itself; we 
prefer a thing for what it has, or what 
we suppose it has, superior to another. 
Utility or convenience are grounds for 
choosing; comparative merit occasions 
the preference: we choose something 
that IS good, and are contented with it 
imtil we see something better which 
we prefer. We calculate and pause in 
choosing; we decide in preferring; the 
jud^ent determines in making the 
choice; the "will or the affections de¬ 
termine in giving the preference. We 
choose things from an estimate of their 
merits or their fitness for the purpose 
proposed; we prefer them from their 
accordance with our tastes, habits, and 
pursuits. Books are chosen by those 
who wish to read; romances and works 
of fiction are preferred by general read¬ 
ers; learned works by the scholar. 
One who wants instruction chooses a 
master, but he will mostly prefer a 
teacher whom he knows to a perfect 
stranger. Our choice is good or bad 
according to our knowledge; our pref¬ 
erence is just or unjust according as it 
is sanctioned by reason or otherwise. 
Our choice may be directed by our own 
experience or that of others; our 
preference must be guided by our own 
feelings. We make our choice; we give 
our preference: the first is the settled 
purpose of the mind, it fixes on the ob¬ 
ject; the latter is the inc lining of the 
will, it yields to the object. 

Choosvng must be employed in all 
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the important concerns of life; pre- 
fenring is admissible in subordinate 
matters only. There is but one thing 
that is right, and that ought to be 
chosen when it is discovered; there are 
many indifferent things that may suit 
our tastes and inciinations; these we 
are at liberty to ^prefer. But to prefer 
what we ought not to choose is to make 
our reason bend to our will. The path 
of life should be chosen; but the path 
to be taken in a walk may be preferred. 
It is advisable for a youth in the choice 
of a profession to consult what he pre¬ 
fers, as he has the greatest chance of 
succeeding when he can combine his 
pleasure with his duty. A friend 
should be chosen: a companion may 
be preferred. A wife should be chosen; 
but unfortunately lovers are most apt 
to give a preference in a matter where 
a good or bad choice may determine 
one's happiness or misery for life. A 
wise prince is careful in the choice of 
his ministers; but a weak prince has 
mostly favorites whom he prefers. 

Choose^ Pick, Select .—To choose is 
here, as m the foregoing article, a gen¬ 
eral and indefinite term, signif^g to 
take one out of two or more. To pick 
is aUied to peck. In Middle English 
pikken, to pick, and pekken, to peck, 
are equivalent words. They are de¬ 
rived from pic, a sharp point, and sig¬ 
nify to take anything up with a beak 
or a poipted thing; hence to take 
things one by one. Select, in Latin 
selectus, from seligo^ or se, apart, and 
lego, to gather, signifies properly to set 
apart. We may choose whatever comes 
in our way without regard to the num¬ 
ber of the objects to be chosen from, but 
we pick or select out of a number only; 
as to pick or select books from a li¬ 
brary: we may pick one or many out 
of a number, but we mostly select a 
number. Choosing is not iwa;5ra an 
act of particular design or discrimina¬ 
tion; but to pick and select signify to 
choose with care, the latter with still 
greater care than the former. What is 
picked and selected is alwa^rs the best of 
its kind; but the former is commonly 
something of a physical nature, the lat¬ 
ter of a moral or intellectual description. 
Soldiers are sometimes picked to form a 
particular regiment; pieces are seUcted 
m prose or verse for general purposes- 


Choose, Elect.—Choose (see above). 
Elect, in Latin electus, participle of eligo, 
is compoimded of e and lego, si^iifying 
to gather or take out from. 

Both these terms are employed in 
r^ard to persons appointed to an 
office; the former in a general, the 
latter in a p^ieular sense. Choosing 
is the act either of one man or of 
many; election is always that of a 
number; it is performed by the con¬ 
currence of many voices. A prince 
chooses his ministers; the constituents 
elect members of parliament. A per¬ 
son is chosen to serve the office of 
sheriff; he is elected by the corpora¬ 
tion to be mayor. Choosing is an act 
of authority; it binds the person 
chosen: election is a voluntary act; 
the elected has the power of refusal. 
People are obliged to serve in some 
offices when they are chosen, although 
they would gladly be exempt. The 
circumstances of being elected is an 
honor after which they eagerly aspire, 
and for the attainment of wmch they 
risk their property and use the mo^ 
strenuous ex^ions. 

To elect m&y sometimes be extended 
in its application to persons or things 
for' general purposes, which brings it 
nearer to the word choose; but election 
in this case signifies the choosing one 
out of two or more specific objects; as 
where one has several friends and 
makes his election of one to be hia 
constant companion, or a person makes 
his election where he has several al¬ 
ternatives set before him. 

CHRONICLES. See Aitecdotes. 

CHURCH. See Temple. 

CIPHER. See Zebo. 

CIRCLE, Sphebb, Obb, Globe. 
Circle comes from Latin drcvlvs, a 
diminutive of circus, a ring. Sphere is 
derived from Latin sphaera, a trans¬ 
literation of Greek cQalpa, a ball. 
Orh is derived from Latin orhis, a 
round disk or ring. Globe comes from 
Latin globus, a b^. 

Rotundity of figure is the common 
idea e^gpressed by these terms; but the 
drde is that figure which is repre¬ 
sented on a plane superficies; the others 
are figures represented by solids. We 
draw a drck by means of compasses: 
the sphere is a round body, conceived 
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to be formed according to the rules of 
geometry by the circumvolution of a 
circle round about its diameter ■ hence 
the whole frame of the world is de¬ 
nominated a sphere. An or6 is any 
body which describes a circle; hence 
the heavenly bodies are termed orhs: 
a ghhe is any solid body the surface 
of which is in every part equidistant 
from the centre; of this description is 
the terrestrial globe. 

A circle may be applied in the im¬ 
proper sense to any round figure which 
IS formed or supposed to be formed by 
circumscribing a space; simple ro¬ 
tundity constitutes a circle: in this 
mamer a circle may be formed by real 
objects, as persons, or by moral ob¬ 
jects, as pleasures. To the idea of 
arcZe is annexed that of extent around, 
in the signification of a sphercj as a 
sphere of activity, whether applied in 
the philosophical sense to natural 
bodies or in the moral sense to men. 
Hollowness, as well as rotundity, be¬ 
longs to an orb; hence we speak of the 
orb of a wheel. Of a globe, solidity is 
the peculiar characteristic; hence any 
ball, like the ball of the earth, may be 
represented as a globe. 

CIRCUIT, Toxjr, Round. Circuii, 
in French circuU, Latin ^rcuitus, parti¬ 
ciple of circumeOj signifies either the 
act of going TOxmd or the extent gone. 
Tour is derived from Latin Urniurn 
(acc.), Greek rogvog, a lathe. Round 
comes from Latin rotundus, indicating 
the motion of a wheel, from rota, wheel. 

A circuit is made for a specific end 
of a serious kind; a tour is always made 
for pleasure; a round, like a circuit, is 
employed in matters of business, but 
of a more familiar and ordinary Idnd. 
A judge goes his circuii at particular 
periods of time: gentlemen, in times 
of peace, consider it as an essential 
part of their education to make what 
IS termed the grand tow**: tradesmen 
have certain rounds, which they take 
on certain days. We ^eak of making 
the drcuit of a place; of taking a towr 
in a given country; and going a particu¬ 
lar round. A circuit is wide or narrow; 
B.tour ^d a round are great or little. A 
drcuit is prescribed as to extent; a tour 
is optional; a round is prescribed or 
otheroise. 

Circmt is seldom used but in a 


specific sense; tour is seldom employed 
but in regard to travelling; round 
may be taken figuratively, as when 
we speak of going one^s round of 
pleasure. 

CIRCULATE. See Spread. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE, Inclose. Ctr- 
cumscribe, from the Latin drcum, 
about, and scnbere, to write, marks 
simply the surrounding with a line. 
Inclose, from the Latin inclusus, pa]> 
ticiple of includo, based on in and 
claudere, to shut, marks a species of 
confinement. 

The extent of any place is drawn out 
to the eye by a drcumscription; its ex¬ 
tent is limited to a given point by an 
indosure. A garden is drcumscribed by 
any ditch, hne, or posts that serve as 
its boimdaries; it is inclosed by wall or 
fence. An inclosure may serve to cfr- 
cumscr^e; but that which drcum- 
scribes is frequently imaginary, and will 
not serve to inclose. 

See also Bound. 

CIRCUMSPECT. See Cautious. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, Situation. 
Circumstance, in Latin drcumstanHa, 
from drcum and sto, signi&es what 
stands about a thing, or belongs to it 
as its accident. Sitmtion, in French 
dtvation, comes from the Latin dtus, 
a place. 

Circumstance is to siituaUon as a part 
to a whole: m^y drcumstances con¬ 
stitute a situation: a situoMon is an 
^gregate of drcumstances. A person 
is said to be in drcumstances of af-' 
fluence who has an abundance of every¬ 
thing essential for his comfort; he is 
in an easy situal^ when nothing exists 
to create imeasiness. Circumstance re¬ 
spects that which externally affects us; 
sUvation is employed both for the out¬ 
ward drcumstances and the inward 
feelings. The success of any under¬ 
taking depends greatly on the drcum-^ 
stan(xs undOT wHch it is begun; the 
particular situation of a person’s minrl 
^11 give a cast to his words or actions. 
Circumstances are critical, a situaHon 
is dangerous. 

Circurnstance, Incident, Fact. —Cir- 
cumstance as before, a general term. 
Incident, in Latin indd&ns, participle 
of inddo, or in and cadere, to fall, sig- 
Ikying what falls upon or to anothw 
thing, and fact, in* Latinparti- 
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cii)le of facere, to do, signifying the stances and incidents without any f act, 
thing done, are species of circumstances, when what is related is either fictitious 
Incident is what happens; fact is what or not positively known to have hap- 
is done; circumstance is not only what pened: it is necessary for a novel or 
happens and is done, but whatever play to contain much incident^ but 
is or belongs to a thing. To every- not facts, in order to render it inter- 
thing are annexed circumstances, either esting; history should contain nothing 
of time, place, age, color, or other col- but facts, as authenticity is its chief 
lateral appendages, which changes its merit. 

nature. Everything that moves and Circurnstantial, Particular, Minute .— 
operates is exposed to incidents; ef- Circumstantial, from circumstance, sig- 
fects are produced, results follow, and nifies consisting of circumstances. Par-- 
changes are brought about; these are ticuLar comes from Latin particula, a 
incidents: whatever moves and op- double diminutive of ^partem (acc.), 
crates does, and what it produces is part; hence a very little part. Minute, 
done or is the fact: when the artificer in liench minute, Latin minutus, par- 
performs any work of art, it depends ticiple of minuere, to diminish, signifies 
not only on his skdl, but on the excel- diminished or reduced to a very small 
lence of his tools, the time he employs, point. 

the particular frame of his mind, the Circurnstantial expresses less than 
place where he works, with a variety particular, and that less than minute. 
of other drcmnstances, whether he will A circumstantial account contains aU 
succeed in producing anything master- leading events; a particular account 
ly. Newspapers abound with the vari- includes every event and movement, 
pus incidents which occur in the animal however trivial; a minute account 
or the vegetable world, some of which omits nothing as to person, time, place, 
are surprising and singular; they like- figure, form, and every other trivial 
wise contain a number of facts which circumstance connected with the events, 
serve to present a mdancholy picture A narrative may be circuineiuntM, par- 
of human depravity. ticidar, or minute; inquiry, in- 

CircumMance is as often employed vestigation, or description may be 
with regard to the operations or prop- minute. An event or occurrence may 
erties of things, in which case it is most be particular, a circumstance or par^ 
analogous to incident and fcut; it may ticular may be minute. 
then be employ;ed for the whole affair, CITE, Quoi®. Cite is derived fforo 
or any part of it whatever that can be Latin dtare, a frequentative of dere, ta 
distinctly considered. Incidents and arouse (compare excite, incite, etc.}. 
fcuAs either are drcumstances or have As applied to persons it means to 
drcumstanees belonging to them. A arouse, to s umm on; it was figuratively 
remarkably abundant crop in any par- applied to things in a similar sense, 
ticular part of a field is for the ag^i- To cite a, passage in a book or an in- 
culturist a fiiTig Ti1fl.r drcumstance or in- stance in history meant to summon it 
ddeni; this may be rendered more sur- to bear witness. Qtiote is derived from 
prising if associated with unusual Latin qvntare, to mark off into chap- 
sterility in other parts of the same ters or verses for reference, from 
field. A robbery may either be a/ace gwiiw, how much (compare gynta); 
or a drcumstaru^; its atrocity may be from the significance to mark off it 
aggravated by the murder of the in- came to mean the repeating of the 
jured parties, the savageness of the per- words marked off. 
petrators, and a variety of drcum- To cite is employed for persons or 
stances. Circumstance comprehends in things-; to qvnte for things only: au- 
its signification whatever may be thors are died, passages from their 
said or thought of anything; incident works are quoted: we cite only by au- 
carries with it the idea of whatever thority; we quote for general purposes 
may befall or be said to befall any- of convenience. Historians ought to 
thing; fact includes in it nothing but cife their authority in order to strength- 
what really is or is done. A narrative, en their evidence and inspire con- 
therefore, may contain many drcumr fidence; controversialists znue^^ 
n 
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the objectionable passages in those there are times when every man ou^t 
works which they wish to confute: it to be civil to his neighbor:^ politeness 
is prudent to cite no one whose au- is rather a voluntary devotion of our- 
thority is questionable; it is super- selves to others: among the inferior 
fluous to quote anything that ean be orders cMity^ is indispensable; an 
easily perused in the original. uncivil person in a subordinate station 

Cite, Sunmum, —^The idea of calling is an obnoxious member of society: 
a person authoritatively to appear is among the higher orders politeness is 
common to these terms. Cite is used often a substitute; and, whCTe the 
in a general sense, summon in a particu- form and spirit ^e combined, it super- 
lar and technical sense: a person may sedes the necessity of cvcilUy: politeness 
be cited to appear before his superior; is the sweetener of human society; it 
he is summoned to appear before a gives a charm to everything that is 
court: the station of the individual said and done. Civility is contented 

g ’ves authority to the act of citing; withpleasing when the occasion offers: 

le law itself gives authority to that pohieness seeks the opportunity to 
of summoning. When cite is used in a please; it prevents the necessity of 
legal sense, it is mostly employed for asking by anticipating the wishes; it 
witnesses, and summon for every oo is full of delicate attentions, ^d is an 
casion: a person is died to give evi- active benevolence in the minor con- 
dence; he is summoned to answer a cems of life. ^ Civil is therefore most 
charge. Cite is seldomer used in the properly applied to what passes from 
legal sense in that of calling by ancf to persons of inferior condition; 
name, in which general acceptation it the peasantry are very civiL 
is employed with regard to authors, as Or it may be applied to the orchnary 
specified in the preceding article, and transactions of l2e without distinc- 
in some few other connections: the rank. 

legal is the ordinary sense of summon; Polite is applied to those who are in 
it may, however, be extended in its 2 , condition to have good-breeding, 
application to a military summons of CivUity is rather a negative than a 
a fortified town, or to any call for positive quality, implying the ab- 
which there may be occasion; as when sence of rudeness. Politeness requires 
we ^eak of tne summons which is positive and peculiar properties of the 
given to attend the death-bed of a head and heart, natural and acquired, 
friend; or, figuratively, death is said To be dvilj therefore, is the leart that 
to summon mortals from this world. smy one can be to another if he do not 
CIVIL, Polite. Cm7, in French to offend; but politenessj where it 
dvUj^ Latin dMU, from civis, a citiz^, real, k as strong an indication of 

sigzufies belonging to or becoming a k in d ness in the outward behavior as 
citizen. Polite^ in lYench poZi, Latin the occasion calls for. 
politus, participle of polire, to polish, The term civil may be applied figu- 
signifies properly polished. ratively, but politeness is a characteris- 

These two epithets are employed to tie of real persons only, 
denote different modes of acting in See also Tbmpobal. 
social intercourse: polUe expresses more Civil, Obliging, Complaisant^—CivU 
than dvU; it is possible to be dvil with- is more general than obliging, which 
out being polite: politeness supposes signifies ready to oblige. One is al- 
dvility and something in addition, ways dvil when one is obligir^, but 
Civility is confined to no rank, age, not always obliging when one is dviL 
condition, or country; all have an op- CioH applies to words or manner as 
portunity with equal propriety of being well as to the action; obliging, to the 
dvUj hut not so with politeness; that action only. As dvil is indefinite in 
requires a certain degree of equality, its meaning, so it is indiscriminate in 
at least the equality of education; it its application; obliging, on the other 
would be contradictory for makers hand, is confined to what passes be- 
and servants, rich and poor, learned tween particular persons or under par- 
and unlearned, to be polite to one ticular circumstances. Strangers may 
another. Civility is a Christian duty; be dvU, and persons may frequently 
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be cmZ who from their situation'may 
be expected to be otherwise; one 
friend is obliging to another. 

CM and obliging both imply a de¬ 
sire to do a kmdness; but complain 
sard, which is a variation of com- 
placentf from complaceoy to be highly 
pleased, signifies the desire of receiv¬ 
ing pleasure, which is a refined mode 
of doing a kindness. 

CivilUy, lying very much in the man¬ 
ner, may be put on, and complaisance, 
impljdng a concern to please by being 
pleased, may be bad if it lead one to 
consult the humors of others to the 
sacrifice of duty or propriety. 

CIVILITY. See Benefit. 

CIVILIZATION. See Cultivation. 

CLAIM. See Ask; Pretension; 
Eight. 

CLAMOR. See Noise. 

CLAMOROUS. See Loud. 

CLANDESTINE, Secret. Clartn 
iestincy in Latin cUmdestinuSy comes 
from clamy secretly. Secret, in IVench 
secret, Latin secretus, participle of 
secemere, to separate, signifies remote 
from observation. 

Clandestine expresses more than 
secret. To do a thing clandestinely is to 
elude observation; to do a thing 
secretly is to do it without the knowl¬ 
edge of any one: what is clandestine 
is unallowed, which is not necessarily 
the case with what is secret. With 
the clandestine must be a mixture of 
art; with secrecy caution and man¬ 
agement are requisite; a clandestine 
marriage is effected by a studied plan 
to escape notice: a secret marriage is 
conducted by the forbearance of all 
communication; conspirators have 
man^ clandestine proceedings and secret 
meetings: an unfaithful servant clan¬ 
destinely conveys away his master's 
property from his premises; a thief 
secretly takes a purse from the pocket 
of a bystander. 

CLASP, Hug, Embrace. Clasp is 
a word confined to English. It first 
appears in the fourteenth century; it 
means to fasten by two interlocking 
parts. Hvg may be a Scandinavian 
word related to Icelandic hugga, to 
soothe; to please. Embrace, in 

IVench ornbrasser, is compounded of 
m and bras, arm, Latin hrabhia, arms, 
signifying to take or lock in one's arms. 


All these terms are employed to ex¬ 
press the act of inclosing another in 
one's arms: clasp marks this action 
when it is performed with the warmth 
of true affection; hyy is a ludicrous 
sort of clasping, which is the conse¬ 
quence of ignorance or extravagant 
feeling; embrace^ is simply a naode of 
ordinary salutation: a parent will clasp 
his lon^-lost child in his arms on their 
re-meeting; a peasant in the excess ot 
his raptures would throw his body, as 
well as his armi^ over the object of 
his joy, and stifle with hugging him 
whom he meant to embrace; in the 
Continental parts of Europe embracing 
between males, as well as females, is 
universal on meeting after a long 
absence, or on taking leave for a 
length of time; embraces are sometimes 
given in En^and between near relat- 
tives, but m no other case. 

Clasp and embrace may be applied to 
other objects besides persons in the 
same sense. 

CLASS, Order, Rank, Degree. 
Class is derived from Latin a 

faction, a division, a fleet. Order, 
Latin ordo, is allied to Latin ordiri, to 
begin, from oriri, to rise. Rank, Old 
French reng, comes from Old High 
Grfflman hrinc, a ring of men. Degree, 
in French degr6, comes from the Latin 
gradm, a stop. 

Class is more general than order; de¬ 
gree is more specific than rank. Class 
and order are said of the persons who 
are distinguished; rank and degree of 
the distinction itself: men belong to 
a certain doss or order; they hold 
a certain rank; they are of a certain 
degree: among the Romans all the 
citizens were distinctly divided into 
classes according to their property; 
i but in the modern constitution of so¬ 
ciety classes are distinguished from 
one another on general, moral, or civil 
grounds; there are reputable or dis¬ 
reputable classes; the laboring class, 
the class of merchants, mechanics, etc,; 
order has a more particular significar 
tion; it is founded upon some positive 
civil privilege or distinction: l3ie gen¬ 
eral orders are divided into hi^er, low¬ 
er, and middle, arising from the unequal 
dirtribution of wealth and power; the 
particular orders are those of the noc 
bility, of the detgy, of freemasonry. 
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and the like: ravJc distin^shes one 
individual from another; it is pecul- 
iaxly applied to the nobility and the 
gentry, although every man in the 
community holds a certain rank in 
relation to those who are above or 
below him: degree, like rank, is ap¬ 
plicable to the individual, but only 
in particular cases; literary and scien¬ 
tific degrees are conferred upon su¬ 
perior merit in different departments 
of science; there are likewise degrees 
in the same rank, whence we spei of 
men of high and low degree. 

Class, Arrange, Range .—^To class, 
from the noun class, signifies to put 
in a class. Arrange and lange both 
come from the Old French rangier, 
from reng. Old High German hrinc, a 
ring, a row— arrange being formed by 
the addition of Latin ad (to) to the 
French verb. 

The general qualities and attributes 
of things are to be considered in dash¬ 
ing; their fitness to stand by each 
other must be considered in arran^ng; 
their capacity for forming a line is the 
only thmg to be attended to in ran^ 
ing. Classification serves the purposes 
either of public policy or science; ar¬ 
ranging is a matter of convenience to 
the individual himself; ranging is a 
matter of convenience lor others: men 
are dossed into different bodies accord¬ 
ing to some certain standard of prop¬ 
erty, pow;er, education, occupation, 
etc.; furniture is arranped in a room 
according as it answers in color, shade, 
convenience of situation, etc.; men are 
ranged in order whenever they make a 
procession. All these words require 
more or less exercise of the intellectual 
faculty, but dossing is a more abstract 
and comprdiensive act than either ar¬ 
ranging or ranging. All objects, ex¬ 
ternal or internal, may admit of classi- 
fimtionj according to their similitudes 
and differences; but arranging and 
ranging are particular acts employed 
in regard to familiar objects, and the 
order in which they ought to be placed. 
Ideas are dossed by the logician into 
simple and complex, abstract and con¬ 
crete; an individual arranges his own 
ideas in his mind: words are dossed by 
the grammarian into different parts of 
sp^ch: words are arranged oy the 
writer in a sentence, so as to be suit¬ 


able. To arrange is a more complex 
proceeding than simply to range; a 
merchant or tradesman arranges his 
affairs when they are got into confusion, 
but a shopkeeper ranges his goods in 
such maimer as best to set them out 
to view. 

These words are applied figuratively 
in the same sense. 

CLASSIC. See Academic. 

CLEAN, Cleai^y, Puee. Clean 
and cleanly come from Anglo-Saxon 
deem, pure, bright, which in German 
developed the special sense of little— 
German Mein. Pure, in French pur, 
Latin purus. 

Clean expresses a freedom from dirt 
or soil; deanly the disposition or habit 
of being clean. A person who keeps 
himself dean is cleanly; a cleanly ser¬ 
vant takes care to keep other things 
dean. Clean is employed either in the 
proper or the figurative sense; pure, 
mostly in the moral sense: the hands 
should be dean; the heart should be 
pure; it is the first requisite of good 
writing that it should be dean; it is 
of the first importance for the morals 
of youth to be xept pure. 

CLEANSE, See Sanctify. 

CLEAR, Lucid, Height, Vivid. 
Clear, see Absolve. Lucid, in Latin 
luddus, from lucere, to shine, and luz, 
light, ’ signifies having light. BrigM, 
see Beightness. Vivid, Latin vividus, 
from vivere, to live, signifies being in a 
state of life. 

These epithets mark a ^adation in 
their sense; the idea of light is com¬ 
mon to them, but dear eiqpresses less 
than ludd, lucid than bright, and bright 
less than vivid; a mere freedom from 
stain or dulness constitutes the dear¬ 
ness; the return of light, and conse- 

S t removal of darkness, constitutes 
Uy; brightness supposes a certain 
strength of light; vmdriess a freshness 
combined with the strength, and even 
a de^ee of brilliancy: a sky is dear 
that is divested of clouds: the atmos¬ 
phere is Ivxnd in the day, but not in 
the night; the sun shines bright when 
it is unobstructed by anyfchi^ in the 
atmosphere; lightning sometimes pre¬ 
sents a vivid redness, and sometimes a 
vivid paleness: the light of the stars 
may be dear, and sometimes bright, 
but never vivid; the light of the sun is 
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rather bright than clear or vivid; the 
light of the moon is either cUar^ hrighty 
or vivid. These epithets may with 
equal propriety be applied to color as 
well as to lignt: a dear color is un¬ 
mixed with any other; a bright color 
has something striking and strong in 
it; a vivid color something lively and 
fresh in it. 

In their moral application they pre¬ 
serve a similar chstinction: a con¬ 
science is said to be clear when it is 
free from every stain or spot; a de¬ 
ranged understanding may have ludd 
intervals; a bright intdUect throws 
light on everything around it; a vivid 
imagination glows with every image 
that nature presents. 

See also Apparent; Diaphanous; 
Euphonious; Fair. 

Clearlyy Distinctly, —^That is seen 
clearly of which one has a dear view 
independent of anything else; that is 
seen distinctly which is seen so as to 
distinguish it from other objects. We 
see the moon clearly whenever it shines, 
but we cannot see the spots in the moon 
distinctly without the help of glasses. 
What we see distinctly must be seen 
decarlyy but a thing may be seen clearly 
without being seen distinctly. A want 
of light, or the intervention of other 
objects, prevents us from seeing dearly; 
distance, or a defect in the sight, pre¬ 
vents us from seeing distinctly. Old 
men often see clearlyy but not disimctly; 
they perceive large or luminous objects 
at a distance, but they cannot distin¬ 
guish such small objects as the char¬ 
acters of a book without the help of 
convex glasses; short-sighted persons, 
on the contrary, see near objects dis- 
tinctlyy but they have no clear vision 
of distant ones, unless they are viewed 
through concave glasses. 

Ckamess, Perspicuity. — dearness, 
from clear, is here used figuratively to 
mark the degree of light by which one 
sees things distinctly. Perspicuity, in 
French perspLcuiti, Latin perspicuitas, 
from perspicuus and perspidere, to look 
througl^ signifies the quality of being 
able to be seen through. 

These epithets denote qualities equal¬ 
ly requisite to render a discourse in¬ 
telligible, but each has its peculiar 
character, dearness respects our ideas 
and springs from the distinction of the 


things themselves that are discussed: 
perspicuity respects the mode of ex¬ 
pressing the ideas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. It requires 
a dear head to be able to see a subject 
in all its bearings and relations; to 
distinguish all the niceties and shades 
of difference between thmgs that bear 
a strong resemblance, and to separate 
it from all irrelevant objects that in¬ 
termingle themselves with it. But 
vrhatever may be our dearness of con¬ 
ception, it is requisite, if we would 
communicate our conceptions to others, 
that we should observe a purity in our 
mode of diction, that we should be 
particular in the choice of our terms, 
careful in the disposition of them, ana 
accurate in the construction of our 
sentences; that is perspicuity which, 
as it is the first, so, according to 
Quintilian, it is the most important 
part of composition. 

dearness of intellect is a natural 
gift; perspicuity is an acquired art: 
although intimately connected with 
each other, yet it is possible to have 
dearness without perspicuity, and per- 
spicuity without dearness. People of 
quick capacities will have clear ideas 
on the subjects that offer themselves 
to their notice, but for want of educa¬ 
tion they may often use improper or 
ambiguous phrases; or by errors of 
construction render their phraseolo^ 
the reverse of perspicuous: on the 
other hand, it is in the power of some 
to express themselves perspicuously on 
subjects far above their comprehen¬ 
sion, from a certain facility which 
they acquire of catching up suitable 
modes of expression. The study of 
the classics and mathematics is most 
fitted for the improvement of dear¬ 
ness; the study of grammar, ^d the 
observance of good models, will serve 
most effectually for the acquirement of 
perspicuity. 

CLEAVE. See Stick. 

CLEFT. See Jagged. 

CLEMENCY, Lenity, Mercy. 
Clemency is in Latin ctemeritia, signify¬ 
ing mildness. Lenity is in Latin lenitas, 
from lenis, soft. Mercy is derived from 
Latin merces, pay, whi^ has developed 
into words of curiously diverse mean¬ 
ings— mercenary, merchant, French 
merely thanks, etc. In this connection 
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it signifies that which brings a reward 
in heaven, and is influenced by the 
Latm rrmericordia^ pitiful of heart. 

All these terms agree in denoting the 
disposition or act of forbearing to in¬ 
flict pain by the exercise of power. 
Clemency and lenity are employed only 
toward offenders; mercy toward all 
who are in trouble, whether from their 
own fault or any other cause. CUmn 
ency lies in the disposition; lenity and 
mercyf in the act; the former as re¬ 
spects superiors in general, the latter 
in regard to those who are invested 
with civil power: a monarch displays 
his clemency by showing mercy; a 
master shows lenity by not inflicting 
punishment where it is deserved. 
Clemency is arbitrary on the part of the 
dispenser, flowing from his will, inde¬ 
pendent of the object on whom it is 
bestowed: lenity and mercy are dis¬ 
cretionary, they always have regard 
to the object and the nature of the 
offence or misfortunes; lenity^ there¬ 
fore^ often serves the purposes of dis¬ 
cipline, and mercy those of justice, by 
forgiveness instead of punishment; but 
clemency sometimes d^eats its end by 
forbearing to punish where it is need¬ 
ful. A mild master, who shows cZem- 
en^ to a faithless servant by not 
bringing him to justice, often throws 
a worthless wretch upon the public to 
commit more atrocious depredations. 
A well-timed lenity sometimes recalls 
an offender to himself, and brings him 
back to good order. Upon this prin¬ 
ciple the Englidi constitution has wise¬ 
ly left in the hands of the monarch the 
discretionary power of rfiowing mercy 
in all cases that do not demand the 
utmost rigor of the law. 

CLERGYMAN, Parson, Priest, I 
Minister. Clergyman is derived from 
Latin clericus, from Greek /cX^piKoff, 
KXfjpoCj a lot); in Late Greek it sig- j 
nifies the consecrated members of a; 
Christian society, whose lot or portion 
“is in the Lord.” Parson is derived 
from Latin yersma, a person of rank, 
and meant a person of rank in a Chris¬ 
tian society. Priest comes from the 
Greek 7rjoe<Tj3urepoc, signifying an elder! 
who holds the sacerdotal office. Min^ 
ister, in Latin minister, a servant, from 
minor, less or inferior, signifies literally 
one who performs a subordinate office. 


It acquired a special significance be¬ 
cause of the Christian emphasis upon 
humility. The Pope called himself 
the “servant of the servants of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The word clergyman applies to such 
as are regularly bred according to the 
forms of the national religion, and ap¬ 
plies to none else. In this sense we 
speak of the English, the French, and 
Scotch clergy without distinction. A 
parson is a species of clergyman who 
ranks the highest in the three orders 
of inferior clergy, that is, parson, vicar, 
and curate; the parson being a techni¬ 
cal term for the rector, or he who holds 
the living: in its technical sense it has 
now acquired a definite use, but in 
general conversation it is become al¬ 
most a nickname. The word clergy- 
man is always substituted for parson 
in polite society. When priest re¬ 
spects the Christian religion it is a 
species of clergyman, that is, one who 
is ordained to officiate at the altar 
in distinction from the deacon, who is 
only an assistant to the priest. But the 
term priest has likewise an extended 
meaning in reference to such as hold 
the sacerdotal character in any form 
of religion, as the priests of the Jews, or 
those of the Greeks, Romans, Indians, 
and the like. A minister is one who 
actually or habitually officiates. Clergy^ 
men are therefore not always strictly 
ministers, nor are all ministers clergy¬ 
men. If a clergyman delegates his func¬ 
tions altogether he is not a minister; 
nor is he who presides over a dissenting 
congregation a dlergyman. In the 
former case, however, it would be in¬ 
vidious to deprive the dergyman of the 
name of minister of the Gospel, but in 
the latter case it is a misuse of the 
term clergyman to apply it to any 
minister who does not officiate accord¬ 
ing to the form of an establi^ed 
region. 

CLEVER, Skilful, Expert, Dex¬ 
terous, Adroit, Clever, Middle Eng¬ 
lish diver, ready to seize, is allied to 
Middle English diver, a claw. Skilful 
comes from skiU, a Scandinavian word 
which meant originally intelligent, dis¬ 
cerning. Expert, in French expert, 
Latin expertus, participle of experior, 
to search or try, signifies search^ and 
tried. Dexterous, in Latin dexter, sig- 
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nifies the quality of doing rightly^ as 
with the right hand. Adroit is derived 
from the rVench phrase d droit j from 
Latin ad (to) and directum, right, justice, 
ulbinijcdely from regere, to order or rule. 

Cleverness is mental power employed 
in the ordina^ concerns of life: a per¬ 
son is clever in business. Skill is both 
a mental and corporeal power, exerted 
in mechanical operations and practical 
sciences: a physician, a lawyer, or an 
artist is skilfid: one may have a skill 
in divination, or a sk‘^ in painting. 
Expertness and dexterity require more 
corporeal than mental power exerted 
in minor arts and amusements: one is 
expert at throwing the quoit: dexterous 
in the management of horses. Adroit-^ 
ness is altogether a corporeal talent, 
employed only as occasion may require: 
one is adroit at eluding the blows aimed 
by an adversary. Cleverness is rather 
a natural gift; shill is cleverness im¬ 
proved by practice and extended 
knowledge; expertness is the effect of 
lon^ practice; dexterity arises from 
habit combined with agilitjr; adroit¬ 
ness is a species of dexterity arising from 
a natural agility. A person is clever at 
drawing who shows a taste for it, and 
executes it well without much instruc¬ 
tion: he is skilful in drawing if he un¬ 
derstands it both in theory and prac¬ 
tice; he is expert in the use of the bow 
if he can use it with expedition and 
effect; he is dexterous at any game when 
he goes through the manoeuvres with 
celerity and an unerring hand; he is 
adroU if, by a quick, sudden, and well- 
directed movement of his body, he 
effects the object he has in view. 

CLEVERNESS. See Gumption. 

CLIMACTERIC, Critical, Dan¬ 
gerous. These words all suggest a 
time of suspense, when some misfort¬ 
une may be about to fall. Of the 
three words climacteric is the most 
specific. Climacteric, from the Greek 
KXlfjiaieTrjp, a round or step of a ladder, 
pertains to one of the supposed critical 
and dangerous steps or periods in hu¬ 
man life, in which some great change 
is by some believed to take place in 
the human constitution. The num¬ 
bers 7 and 9 are thought by many to 
mark the years of age when such steps 
or periods are reached, and when dan¬ 
gerous' attacks of sickness may be 


expected. The most critical period 
of all, according to belief, and known 
as the grand climacteric, is within the 
63d year, that is 7x9, of a man*s 
L*fe, when his constitution is said to 
decline rapidly, involving him in criti¬ 
cal illness till the year has passed and 
old age begins. 

Critical (see Critical) and danger¬ 
ous (see Danger) are less limited in 
their application. Dangerous is a 
stronger word than critical. Critical 
suggests the possibihty of misfortune; 
dangerous the probabuity. 

CLIMB. See Arise. 

CLOAK, Mask, Blind, Veil. These 
are figurative terms, ejgpressive of dif¬ 
ferent modes of intentionally keeping 
something from the view of others. 
They are borrowed from those familiap 
objects which serve similar purposes in 
common life. Cloak and mask express 
fi^atively and properly more than 
blind or veil. The two former keep 
the whole object out of sight; the twc 
latter only partially intercept the view- 
In this figurative sense they are aU em¬ 
ployed for a bad purpose. The cloak, 
the mask, and the blind serve to deceive 
others; the ved serves to deceive one^s 
self. The whole or any part of a char¬ 
acter may be conceal^ by a blind; a 
part, though not the whole, may be con¬ 
cealed by a mask. A hlind is not only 
employed to conceal the character, but 
the conduct or proceedings. We carry 
a cloak and a mask about with us; but 
a blind is something external.' The 
cloak, as the external garment, is the 
most convenient of all coverings for 
entirely keeping concealed what we 
do not wish to be seen; a good out¬ 
ward deportment serves as a cloak to 
conceal a bad character. A mask hides 
only the face; a mask, therefore, serves 
to conceal only as much as words and 
looks can effect. A blind is intended 
to shut out the light and prevent ob¬ 
servation; whatever, therefore, con¬ 
ceals the real truth, and prevents sus¬ 
picion by a false exterior, is a blind. A 
veil prevents a person from seeing as 
well as being seen; whatever, therefore, 
obscures the mental si^ht acts as a veU 
to the mind^s eye. Religion is unfortu¬ 
nately the object which may serve to 
doak the worst of purposes and the 
worst of characters: its importance in 
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the eyes of all men makes it the most with mould, or any improper substance, 
effectual passport to their countenance their growth is almost stopped; weeds 
and sanction; and its external obser- and noxious plants are encumbrances 
vances render it the most convenient in the ground where flowers should 
mode of presenting a false profession grow. 

to the eyes of the world: those, there- CLOISTER, Convent, Monastery. 
fore, who set an undue value on the Cloister, Latin clamtrum, means literal- 
ceremonial part of religion do but ly an enclosure, and signifies a certain 
encourage tms most heinous of all sins, close place in a convent, or an en- 
by suffering themselves to be imposed closure of houses for canons, or; in gen- 
upon by a cloak of religious hypocrisy, eral, a religious house. Convent, from 
False friends always wear a mask; they the Latin conventus, a meeting^ and 
cover a malignant heart under the convenire, to come together, signifies a 
smiles and endearments of friendship, religious assembly. Monastery, in 
Illicit traders mostly make use of some French rnoncbst&re, signifies a habita- 
hlind to facilitate the carr 3 dng on their tion for mOnks, from the Greek fiovog, 
nefarious practices. Among the vari- alone. 

ous arts resorted to in the metropolis The proper idea of cloister is that of 
by the needy and profligate, none is seclusion; the proper idea of convent is 
so bad as that which is made to be a that of community; the proper idea of 
blind for the practice of debauchery, a monastery is that of soUtude. One is 
Prejudice and passion are the ordinary shut up in a cloister, put into a convent, 
veils which obscure the judpnent and and retires to a monastery. Whoever 
prevent it from distinguishing the wishes to take an absolute leave of the 
truth. world shuts himself up in a cloister; 

CLOG, Load, Encumber. Clog in whoever wishes to attach himself to a 
Middle E-ngriiah means the wooden community that has renounced all 
sole of a Soe; hence a hindrance, conomerce with the world goes into a 
For the derivation of load see Freight. converU; whoever wishes to shun all hu- 
Encumber is from FVench encomhr&r, man intercourse retires to a tnanastery. 
Latin in and Late Latin comhrtLS, an In the cloister our liberty is sacrificed; 
obstacle. in the convent our worldly habits are 

Chg is figuratively employed for renounced, and, those of a regular relig- 
whatever impedes the motion or action ious community being adopted, we sub- 
of a thing, drawn from the familiar mit to the yoke of established orders: 
object wluch is used to impede the in a monastery we impose a sort of 
motion of animals: had is used for voluntary exile upon ourselves; we 
whatever occasions an excess of weight live with the view of living only to 
or materials. A wheel is clogged, or a Gk)d. In the ancient and true monos- 
machine is dogged; a fire may be loaded teries the members divided their time 
with coals, or a picture with coloring, between contemplation and labor; but 
The stomach and memory may be as jiopulation increased and towns 
either cogged or haded: in the form^ multiplied monasteries were, properly 
case by the introduction of improper speaking, succeeded by convents. In 
food, and in the second case by the ordinary discourse cloister is employed 
introduction of an improper quantity, in an absolute and indefinite manner: 
A memory that is chgged becomes con- we speak of the cloister to designate a 
fused, and confounds one thing with monastic state; as entering a doister; 
another; that which is haded loses the burying one^s self in a cZois^er; penan6es 
impression of one object by the intro- and mortifications are practised in a 
duction of another. Chg and encumr cloister. It is not the same thing when 
her have the common signification of we speak of the chister of the Benedic- 
interrupting or troubling by means of tines and of their mono>stery; or the 
something irrelevant. Whatever is doister of the Capuchins and their 
clogged has scarcely the liberty of mov- convent. 

ing at all; whatever is encumbered CLOSE, Compact. Chse is from 
moves and acts, but with difficulty, the French chs, and Latin clausus, the 
Wnfien the roots of plants are chgged participle of davdere, to shut. Compact 
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is derived from Latin compojdv^^ cwm, 
together, and pangere, to fasten, to fit, 
and si^ufies fitted, close, form. 

Proximity is expressed by both these 
terms; the former in a general and 
the latter in a restricted sense. Two 
bodies may be close to each other, 
but a body is compact with regard^ to 
itself. Contact is not essential to con¬ 
stitute closeness; but a perfect ad¬ 
hesion of all the parts of a body 
is essential to produce compactness. 
Lines are close to each other that 
are separated but by a small space; 
things are rolled together in a com¬ 
pact form that are brought within the 
smallest possible space. 

Close, Near, Nigh. — Close (see 
above). Near is the comparative of 
nigh. 

Close is more definite than mar: 
houses stand close to each other which 
are almost joined; men stand close 
when they touch each other; objects 
are near which are within sight; per¬ 
sons are near each other when they can 
converse together. Near and nigh, 
which are but variations of each other 
in etymology, admit of little or no 
difference in their use; the former, 
however, is the most general. People 
live near each other who are in the same 
street; they live dose to each other 
when their houses are adjoining. Close \ 
is annexed as an adjective; near is 
employed only as an adverb or prep¬ 
osition. We speak of dose ranks or 
dose lines; but not near ranks or near 
lines. 

See also End; Sequel. 

Close,ShvA. —Ciose (seeabove). ShvJt, 
Anglo-Saxon scyttan, meant originally 
to fasten a door with a bolt, and is 
allied to shoot. We still say ** shoot the 
bolt” (Skeat). 

To dose signifies simply to put dose 
together; shut to stop or prevent ad¬ 
mittance; closing is therefore a partial 
shvUing, and shutting a conaplete c2os- 
ing; as to dose a door or window is to 
put it partially to, as distinguished 
from shutting it, i. e., shutting it dose. 
The eyes are shut bsr dosing the eye¬ 
lids, and the mouth is shut by dosing 
the lips; and by the figure of metonymy 
to dose may tnerefore often be substi¬ 
tuted for shvt: as to dose the eyes, to 
dose the mouth, particularly in poetay. 


There is, hewever, a further distinc¬ 
tion between these two words: to close 
properly denotes the bringing anything 
dose, and may, therefore, be applied 
to any opening or cavity which may 
thus be filled up or covered over for 
a permanency; as to close a wound, 
to dose the entrance to any place; but 
shutting implies merely an occasional 
stoppage of an entrance by that which 
is movable: whatever is shut may be 
opened in this sense; not only a door, a 
book, or a box may be shvt, but also 
the ears may be shvt. In familiar 
language it is usual to speak of dosing 
a scene, for putting an end to it; but 
in poetry the term shut may without 
impropriety be used in the same sense. 

See also Blockade. 

Close, Conclude, Finish .—^To close is 
to bring toward an end; to conclude, 
from con and daudere, to shut, i. e., 
to shut together, sigoifies to brii^ 
actually to an end; finish, in Latin 
finio and finis, an end, signifies also 
literally to bring to an end. The idea 
of putting an end to a thing is common 
i to these terms, but they differ in the 
circumstances of the action. To dose 
is the most indefinite of the three. 
We may close at any point by simply 
ceasing to have any more to do with 
it; but we condvde in a definite and* 
positive manner. Want of time may 
compel us to dose a letter before we 
have said all we wish to say; a letter 
is commonly condvded with expressions 
of kindness or courtesy. Whatever 
admits of being discontinued is properly- 
said to be closed; as to dose a pro¬ 
cession, entertainment, and the like. 

Whatever is brought to the last or the 
desired point is properly said to be corir 
dvjded; as to condude a speech, a nar¬ 
rative, a business, and the like. 

To condvde is to bring to an end 
by determination; to fini^ is to bring 
to an end by completion: what is 
settled by arrangement and delibera¬ 
tion is properly condvded; what is 
begun on a certain plan is said to be 
finished. 

CLOWN. See Countrvman. 

CLOY. See Satisfy. 

CLUE, See Key. 

CLUMSY. See Awkwabd. 

CLUTCH. See Nab. 

COADJUTOR, Assistant. Coadgvf 
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tor, compounded of von and adjuior, a 
helper, sig^es a fellow-laborer. As¬ 
sistant signifies properly one that assists 
or takes a part. 

A coadQyioT is more noble than an 
assistant: the latter is mostly in a sub¬ 
ordinate station, but the former is an 
equal; the latter performs menial of¬ 
fices in the minor concerns of life, and 
a subordinate part at all times; the 
former labors conjointly in some con¬ 
cern of common interest and great im¬ 
portance. An assistant is engaged for a 
compensation; a coadjutor is a volun¬ 
tary fellow-laborer. In every- public 
concern where the purposes of charity 
or religion are to be promoted coadjvr 
tors often effect more than the original 
momoters: in the medical and scho¬ 
lastic professions assistants are indis- 

ensable to relieve the pressure of 

usiness. Coadjutors ought to be zeal¬ 
ous and unanimous; assistards ought to 
be assiduous and faithful. 

COALESCE. See Add. 

COALITION. See Union. 

COARSE, Rough, Rude. Coarse 
was formerly course, and developed as 
an adjective from the phrase in course, 
to denote anything of ordinary char¬ 
acter. Bough comes from Anglo-Saxon 
Tvh, rough, hairy. Rude is derived 
from Latm rvdis, raw, rough. 

These epithets are equally applied to 
what is not polished by art. In the 
proper sense coarse refers to the com¬ 
position and materials of bodies, as 
coarse bread, coarse meat, coarse cloth; 
rough respects the surface of bodies, as 
rough wood and rough skm; rude 
respects the make or fa^on of things, 
as a rude bark, a rude utensil. Coarse 
is opposed to fine, rough to smooth, 
rude to polished. 

In the figurative application they are 
distinguished in a sunilar' manner: 
coarse language is used by persons of 
naturally coarse feeling; rough lan¬ 
guage, by those whose tempers are 
either naturally or occasionally rough; 
rude language, by those who are igno¬ 
rant of any better. 

See also Gross. 

COAX, Wheedle, Cajole, Fawn. 
Coax is a comparatively recent word 
of uncertain origin. Dr. Johnson, 
1755-73, describes it as “ a low word.” 
The origmal meaning seems to have 


been to make a cokes of, from cokes, a 
simpleton, a dupe. Wheedle may be 
derived from Anglo-Saxon woedlian, to 
beg, originally to be poor, from woedl, 
poverty. Cajole meant formerly to 
chatter like a jay. It may be of imita¬ 
tive origin. Fawn is derived from 
Anglo-Saxon fahnian, to rejoice, from 
foegen, fain, glad, and means to rejoice 
servilely, hence to cringe. 

The idea of using mean arts to turn 
people to one^s selfish purposes is com¬ 
mon to all these terms: coax has some¬ 
thing childish in it; wheedle and cajole 
that which is knavish that which 
is servile. The act of coaxing consists 
of urgent entreaty and whining sup¬ 
plication; the act of wheedling consists 
of smooth and vrinning entreaty; 
cajoling consists mostly of trickery and 
stratagem, disguised under a soft ad¬ 
dress and insinuating manners the 
act of fawning consists of supplicant 
grimace and antics, such as character¬ 
ize the little animal from which it de¬ 
rives its name: children coax their 
parents in order to obtain their wishes; 
the greedy and covetous wheedle those 
of any easy temper; knaves cajole the 
simple and unsuspecting; parasites 
fawn upon those who have the power 
to contribute to their gratifications: 
coaxing is mostly resorted to by in¬ 
feriors toward those on whom they 
are dependent; wheedling and cajoling 
are low practices confined to the baser 
sort of men vrith one another* fawning, 
though not less mean and disgraceful 
than the above-mentioned vices, is 
commonly practised only in the higher 
walks, where men of base character^ 
though not mean education, come in 
connection vrith the great. 

COERCE, Restrain. Coerce, in 
Latin coerceo, that is, con and arceo, 
from area, a chest, signifies to drive 
into corformity, vrith the under meaning | 
of enclosing. Restrain is a variation 
of restrict (see Bind). 

Coercion is a species of restraint: 
we always restrain or intend to restrain 
when we coerce; but we do not always 
coerce when we restrain; coercion al¬ 
ways comprehends the idea of force; 
restraint, that of simply keeping \mder 
or back: coercion is sdways an external 
application; restraint either external or 
internal: a person is coerced by others 
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only; he may be restrained by himself 
as well as others. Coercion acts by a 
direct application: it opposes force to 
resistance: restraint acts indirectly to 
the prevention of an act: the law re- 
strains all men in their actions more or 
less; it coerces those who attempt to 
violate it; the unruly will is coerced; 
the improper will is restrained. Coer-- 
don is exercised; resiraini is imposed: 
punishment, threats, or any actual 
exercise of authority, coerces; fear, 
shame, or a remonstrance from others, 
restrains. 

COEVAL, CoNTEMPOBARY. Coeoal, 
from the Latin cmmii an age, signifies 
of the same age. Contemporaryy from 
temjyus, signifies of the same time. 

jia age is a specifically long space of 
time; a time is mdefinite; hence the 
application of the terms to things in 
the first case and to persons in the 
second: the dispersion of mankind 
and the confusion of languages were 
coeval with the building of the tower 
of Babel; Addison was contemporary 
with Swift and Pope. 

COGENT, Fobcibue, Strong. Co- 
gentj from the Latin cogere, to compel; 
and forcible, from the verb to force 
(see Compel), have equally the sense 
of acting by force. Strong is here figu¬ 
ratively emjployed for that species of 
strength wmch is connected with the 
mind (for derivation see Strong). 

Cogency applies to reasons individ¬ 
ually considered; force and strength, to 
modes of reasoning or egression: 
cogent reasons impel to decisive con¬ 
duct; strong conviction is produced by 
forcible reasoning conveyed in strong 
language: changes of any kind are so 
seldom attended with benefit to so¬ 
ciety that a legislator will be cautious 
not to adopt them without the most 
cogent reasons; the important truths 
of Christianity cannot be presented 
from the pulpit too forcibly to the 
minds of men. Accuracy and strength 
are seldom associated in the same 
mind; those who accustom themselves 
to strong language are not very scnmu- 
lous about the correctness of their 
assertions. 

COINCIDE. See Agree; Tally. 

COLD. See Chill; Cool. 

COLLEAGUE, Partner. Col 
league, in French colUgue, Latin col 


lega, compounded of ligare, to bind, 
signmes united in the same work. 
Partner, from Latin partem (acc.), 
part, whence our word pari is derived, 
signifies one having a part or share. 

CoUeague is more noble than partner: 
men in the highest offices are colleagues; 
tradesmen, mechanics, and subordinate 
persons are partners: every Roman 
consul had a coUeagvje; every work¬ 
man had commonly a partner. Col 
league is used only with regard to com¬ 
munity of office; partner is most gen¬ 
erally used with regard to community 
of interest: whenever two persons are 
employed to act together on the same 
business they stand in the relation of 
colleagues to each other; whenever two 
persons unite their endeavors either 
in Ixade or in games, or the business 
of life, they are denominated partners: 
ministers, judges, commissioners, and 
plenipotentiaries are colleagues; bank¬ 
ers, chess-players, card-players, and the 
like, have partners. 

COLLECT. See Assemble; Gar^ 
NER. 

COLLECTED. See Calm. 

COLLECTION. See Assembly. 

COLLOQUY. See Conversation. 

COLOR, Dye, Tinge, Stain. To 
color, in Latin color, si^nfies to put 
color on or give color to a thin^. To 
dye, in Anglo-Saxon deagian, signifies 
to imbue with a color. To tinge, in 
Latin lingo, and Greek rkyyuv, to 
sprinkle, signifies to touch lightly with 
a color. Stain, in French deteindre, 
comes from Latin dis, apart, and tingere, 
color, signifies to put a color on m a 
bad maimer, or give a bad color. 

To color, which is the most indefinite 
of these terms, is employed technically 
for putting a color on a thing; as to 
color a drawing. 

But to color, in the general sense 
of giving color, may be applied to phys^ 
ical objects; as to color the cheeks. 
More commonly, however, to moral 
objects, as to color a description with 
the introduction of strong figures, 
strong facts, or strong descriptions, 
etc. 

To dye is a process of art, as in the 
dyeing of cloth, but the term is applied 
to objects generally in the sense of 
imbuing wi& any substance so as to 
change the color. 
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To tinge may be applied to ordinary 
objects,' as to tinge a painting with 
blue by way of intermixing cdUyrs; but 
it is most appropriately used in po¬ 
etry. 

To stain is used m its proper sense 
when applied to common objects; as 
to stain a painting by putting blue in¬ 
stead of red, or to stain an;^hing by 
giving it an unnatural color. 

Whence it has also a moral applica¬ 
tion in the sense of taking away the 
purity from a thing; as to stain the 
reputation or character. 

ColoTf Hm, Tint.—Hue and tint, 
from tinge, are but modes of color; the 
former of which expresses a faint or| 
blended color; the latter a shade of| 
color. Between the colors of black and 
brown, as of all other leading colors, 
there are various hues and tints, by the 
due intermixture of which natural ob¬ 
jects are rendered beautiful. 

Colorable, Specious, Ostensible, Plausi¬ 
ble, Feasible. — Colorable, from to color or 
tinge^ expresses the quality of being able 
to give a fair appearance. Specious, 
from the Latin species, appearance, 
from the root spec, to see, signifies the 
quality of looking as it ought. Os¬ 
tensible, from the Latin ostendere, to 
stretch before the eyes, signifies the 
quality of being able or nt to be shown 
or seen. Plausible, from flaudo, to 
clap or make a noise, signifies some¬ 
thing deserving of applause or approval. 
Feasible, from the French faire, and 
Latin facere, to do, signifies literally 
doable, and denotes seemingly practi¬ 
cable. 

The first three of these words are 
figures of speech drawn from what 
naturally pleases the eye; plausible is 
drawn from what pleases the ear: 
feasible takes its signincation from what 
meets the judgment or conviction. 
What is colorable has an aspect or face 
upon it that lulls suspicion and affords 
satisfaction; what is specious has a 
fair outside when contrasted with that 
which it may possibly conceal; what 
is ostensible is that which presents such 
an appearance as may serve for an in¬ 
dication of something real: what is 
plausible is that which meets the un¬ 
derstanding merely through the ear; 
that which feasible recommends itself 
from its intrinsic value rather than 


from any representation given of it. 
A pretence is colorable when it has the 
color of truth impressed upon it; it is 
specious when its fallacy is easily dis¬ 
cernible through the thin guise it 
wears; a motive is ostensible which is 
the one soonest to be discovered; an 
excuse is plausible when the well-con¬ 
nected narrative of the maker im¬ 
presses a belief of its justice: a plan 
is feasible which recommends itself as 
fit to be put in execution. 

COMBAT, Oppose. Combat, from 
the French combattre, from Latin con, 
together, and hatuere, to beat, to fight 
together, is used figuratively in the 
same sense with regard to matters of 
opinion Oppose, through French op- 
poser, from Latin ob and Late Latin 
pansare, for pono. to place one^s self 
in the way, signifies to set one’s self 
against another. 

Combat is properly a i^ecies of op¬ 
posing; one always opposes in combat¬ 
ing, though not vice versa. To com¬ 
bat is used in regard to speculative 
matters; oppose in regard to private 
and person^ concerns. A person’s 
positions are combated, his interests 
or his measures are opposed. The 
Christian combats the erroneous doc¬ 
trines of the infidel with no other 
weapon than that of argument: the 
sophist opposes Christianity with ridi¬ 
cule and misrepresentation. The most 
laudable use to which knowledge can 
be converted is to combed error wher¬ 
ever it presents itself; but there are 
too many, particularly in the present 
day, who employ the little pittance of 
knowledge which they have collected 
to no better purpose than to oppose 
everything that is good, and excite 
the same spirit of opposition in others. 

See also Battle; Conflict. 

COMBATANT, Champion. Cam- 
batant, from to combat, marks any one 
that engages in a combat. Champion, 
French champion, signifies origmaJly a 
soldier or fighter, from the Latin cam¬ 
pus, a field, especially a field of battle. 

A combatant fights for himself and for 
victory; a champion fights either for 
another or in another^ cause. TTie 
word combatant has always relation to 
some actual engagement; champion 
may be employed for one ready to be 
engaged or in the habit of being ea- 
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gaged. The comhakmtB in the Olympic a plot is that of a complicated enterprise 
games used to contend for a prize; the formed in secret, by two or more per- 
Roman gladiators were coTnbcUants who sons. A compiracy is a general intelh- 
fought for their lives: when knight- gence among persons united to effect 
errantry was in fashion there were some serious change: the ruling and 
champions of all descriptions, ckaro/- natural idea in this word is that of 
pions in behalf of distressed females, unanimity and concert in the prosecu- 
champions in behalf of the injured ana tion of a plan, 
oppressed, or champions in behalf of CorMnaMon, Cabals JurUo-Asped^ 
aggrieved princes. The mere act of term applied to a comMruUion or cabal 
fighting coi^itutes a combatant; the for political purposes is found in the 
act of standing up in another's defence word junto, from Spanish junta (Latin 
at a personal risk constitutes the chawn jungere, to join), signifying a secret 
pion. Ani m als have their combats, and council or assembly, a select body of 
consequently are combatants; but they men combined secretly to effect some 
are seldom champions. There may be political aim. The form junta refers 
champions for causes as well as persons, specifically to the Grand Council of 
and for bad as well as good causes; as the State of Spain, and was adopted 
for liberty, for infidelity, and in 1895 by the Cuban insurgents to 
for Christianity. designate the representation of their 

COMBINATION, Cabal, Plot, cause in foreign countries. The form 
Conspiracy. Combination (see Asso- junta is applicable to any secret gath- 
ciation). Cabal, in French cabale, ering of men of a political character, 
comes from the Hebrew Jcabala, signify- It does not have the smister si gnifi - 
ing a secret science pretended to by cance of ccbal, but, like cabal, it adds 
the Jewish rabbi, whence it is applied the idea of secrecy to that of combinor 
to any association that has a pretended tion. 
secret. Plot, in French compht, is a See also Association. 
word of unknown origin. Plot in the COMBINE. See Connect; Merge. 
sense of plan may have developed COMBINED. See Synthetic. 
from plot, a small portion, to plot being COME, Arrive. Come is general; 
to lay out in portions; from this arrive is particular, 
familiar significance of the word may Persons or things come; persons only, 
have developed its sinister meaning, or what is personified, arrives. To coma 
Conspiracy, in French conspiration, specifies neither time nor manner; 
from con and spirare, to breathe to- arrival is employed with regard to 
gether, signifies the having one spirit, some particular period or circumstance. 

An association for a bad purpose is The coming of our Saviour was pre- 
the idea common to all these terms, and dieted by the prophets; the arrival of 
peculiar to combination. A combination a messenger is expected^ at a certain 
may be either secret or open, but hour. We know that evils must come, 
secrecy forms a necessary part in the but we do wisely not to meet them 
signification of the other terms; a cabal by anticipation; the arrival of a ves- 
is secret as to its end; a plot and c<w 2 - sel in the haven, ^ter a long and 
^piracy are secret both as to the means dangerous voyage, is a circun^ance 
and the end. Cornbination is the close of general interest in the neighbor- 
adherence of many for their mutual hood where it happens, 
defence in obtaining their demands or COMELY. See Becoming. 
resisting the claims of others. A cobal COMFORT, Pleasure, Comfort 
is the intrigue of a party or faction, (see Cheer). Pleasure, from to please, 
formed by cunning practices in order signifies what pleases. 
to give a turn to the course of things Comfort describes a state of quiet 
to their own advantage: the natural enjoyment, a freedom from trouble, 
and ruling idea in cobal is that of as- pain, or disquiet. It is applied also to 
sembling a number and manoeuvring the relief or strength forded in time 
secretly with address. A plot is a clan- of weakness, oppre^ion, or danger, 
destine union of some persons for the The pand feature in comfort is sub¬ 
purpose of mischief: the ruling idea in stantiality; in that of pleasure is 
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warmth. PUa^re is quickly sue- 'precept lays down or teaches such du- 
ceeded by pain; it is the lot of hu- ties as already exist, 
manity that to every pleasure there See also Praise. 
should be an alloy: comfort is that por- COMMANDING, Iaiperative, Im- 
tion of pleasure which seems to lie perious, Authoritative. Comiimnd^ 
exempt from this disadvantage; it is irig signifies having the force of a comr 
the most durable sort of pleasure, rnavd (see above). Imperative, from 
Comfort must be sought for at home; Latin imperare, is derived from Latin 
pleasure is pursued abroad: comfort de- in, and parare, to prepare, hence to 
pends upon a thousand nameless trifles order, arrange, command. Imperious^ 
which daily arise; it is the relief of a also from imperare, signifies in the 
pain, the heightening of a gratification, way of, or like a (xmrnxmd. A'ldhoritor 
the supply of a want, or the removal of tive signifies having authority, or in 
an inconvenience. Pleasure is the com- the way of authority (for the deriva- 
panion of luxury and abundance: it tion of which see Ineluencb). 
dwells in the palaces of the rich and the Commanding is either good or bad, 
abodes of the voluptuary. Comfort is according to circumstances; a comr 
less than pleasure in the detail; it is 'rrumdirig voice is necessary for one who 
more than pleasure in the aggregate. has to command; but a commandmg 
See also Cheer; Console;, air is offensive when it is affected: imr 
Hearten. ' 'perative is applied to things, and used 

COMICAL. See Laughable. m an indifferent sense; imperious is 
COMMAND, Order, Injunction, used for persoi^ or things in the bad 
Precept. Command is compounded of sense: any direction is imperative 
con, together, and 'numdare, or dare in which comes ^ in the shape of a com- 
man'us, to give into the hand, signifying mand, and circumstances are likewise 
to give or appoint as a task. Order, in imperative which act with the force of 
the extended sense of regularity, implies a command: persons are imperious who 
what is done in the way of order or for ex^cise their pow^ oppressively; in 
the sake of regularity. Injunction this manner underling in office are vnu- 
comes from in and jungo, which signi- perious; necessity is imperious when it 
fies literally to join or bring close to; leaves us no choice in our conduct, 
figuratively, to impress on the mind. Authontative is mostly applied to per- 
Enjoin is derived from the same Latin sons or things personal in the good sense 
word. Precept, in French precepte, only; magistrates are called upon to 
Latin prceceptum, participle of preedpio, assume an authoritative air when they 
compounded of pros and capere, to take meet with any resistance, 
before^ signifies the thing proposed to COMMEMORATE. See Cble- 
the mmd. brate. 

A command is an exercise of power or COMMENCE. See Begin. 
authority; it is imperative and must COMMENDABLE. See Laudable. 
be obeyed: an ord^ serves to direct; COMMENSURATE. See Propor- 
it is instructive and must be executed, teonate. 

Command is properly the act of a COMMENT. See Remark. 
superior or of one possessing power: COMMENTARY. See Remark. 
order has more respect to the office than COMlNffiRCE. See Intercourse; 

to the person. A sovereign issues his Trade. 

commands: orders may be given by a COMMERCIAL. See Mercantile. 
ipbordinate or by a body; as orders COMMISERATION- See Stmpa- 
in council, or orders of a court. thy. 

A command may be divine or ^ven COMMISSION, Authorize, Em- 
from heaven; an order or injunction is power. Commission, from Latin cum, 
given by men' only. with, and mittere, to send, signifies the 

Order is applied to the common con- act of sending some one with authority, 
cems of life; injunction and precept to or putting into the hands of another, 
the moral conduct or duties of men. To authorize signifies to give authorUy; 
Injunction imposes a duty by virtue to empower, to put in possession d 
of the authority which enjoins: the power. 
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The idea of transferring some busi¬ 
ness to another is common to these 
terms; the circumstances under which 
this is performed constitute the differ¬ 
ence. We commission in ordinary cases; 
we authorize and empower in extraor¬ 
dinary cases. We commission in mat¬ 
ters where our own will and convenience 
are concerned; we authorize in matters 
where our personal authority is requi¬ 
site; and we empower in matters where 
the authority^ of the law is required. A 
commission is given by the bare com¬ 
munication of one^s wishes; we aitn 
thorize by a positive and formal declar- 
ration to that intent; we empower by 
the transfer of some legal document. A 
person is commissioned to make a 
purchase; he is authorised to communi¬ 
cate what has been confided to him; he 
is empowered to receive money. Com- 
missionmg passes mostly between 
equals; the performance of commissions 
is an act of civility; authorizing and 
empowering are as often directed to 
inferiors; they are frequently acts of 
justice and necessity. IViends give 
one another commissions; servants and 
subordinate persons are sometimes aur- 
thorized to act in the name of their 
employers; magistrates empower the 
officers of justice to apprehend indi¬ 
viduals or enter houses. We are comr- 
missioned by persons only; we are 
authorized sometimes by circumstances; 
we are empowered by law. 

COMMIT. See Consign; Per- 

t*BTTTATE. 

COMMODIOUS, Convenient. 
Commodious, from the Latin commodus, 
or con and modus, according to the 
measure and degree required. Con¬ 
venient, from the Latin conveniens, par¬ 
ticiple of con and venire, to come togeth¬ 
er, signifies that which comes together 
with something else as it ought. 

The commodious is a species of the 
convenient, namely, that which men 
contrive for their convenience. Com¬ 
modious is therefore mostly applied to 
that which contributes to the bodily 
ease and comfort, convenient to what¬ 
ever suits the puiposes of men in their 
various transactions: a house, a chair, 
or a place is commodious; a time, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival 
of a person is convenieni. 

'Vi^t is commodious is rendered so 


by design; what is convenient is so 
from the nature of the thing: in this 
sense arguments may be termed com¬ 
modious which favor a person’s ruling 
propensity or passion. 

COMMODITY, Goons, 'Merchan- 
niSE, Ware. These terms agree in 
expressing articles of trade under vari¬ 
ous circumstances. Commodity, in 
Latin commoditas, signifies in its ab¬ 
stract sense convenience, and in an ex¬ 
tended application anything that is 
convenient or fit for use. This being 
also salable, the word has been ap¬ 
plied to things that are sold. Goods, 
from Anglo-Saxon god, fit, which de¬ 
notes the thing that is good, has derived 
its use from the same analogy in its 
sense. Merchandise, from Latin merx, 
pay, Greek jiapimiv, to seize, signifies 
salable things. (Compare the deri¬ 
vation of mercy under the key-word 
Clemency.) Ware, Anglo-Saxon warn, 
originally meant valuables, being allied 
to waru, signifying protection, guard, 
custody, etc. 

Commodity is employed only for ar¬ 
ticles of the first necessity; it is the 
source of comfort and object of indus¬ 
try: goods is applied to everything be¬ 
longing to tradesmen for which there 
is a stipulated value; they are sold 
retail, and are the proper objects of 
trade: merchandise applies to what be¬ 
longs to merchants; it is the object of 
commerce: wares are manufactured, 
and may be either ^oods or merchaTv- 
disc; a country has its commodities, a 
shopkeeper his goods, a merchant his 
merchandise, a manufacturer his wares, 

COIVIMON, Vulgar, Ordinary, 
Mean. Common, in French commun, 
Latin communis, from con and munus, 
the joint office or property of many, 
has regard to the multitude of objects. 
Vulgar, in French mlgaire, Latin vul¬ 
garis, from vidgus, the neople, has re¬ 
gard to the number and quality of the 
persons. Ordinary, in French ordir 
naire, Latin ordmarius, from ordo, the 
order or regular practice, has regard 
to the repetition or disposition of 
things. Mean is derived from Anglo- 
Saxon mmie, which usually appears in 
the word gemome, common (German 
gemein); its meaning has been in¬ 
fluence by Latin medius; moderate, 
and by the English mean, the middle 
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& derived from that Latin word. 

ar use renders things comrnan, 
mdgaTj and ordinary; but what is mean 
is so of itseK: the common, vulgar, and 
ordinary are therefore frequently, 
though not always, mean; and, on the 
contrary, what is mean is not always 
common, vulgar, or (^dinary; conse¬ 
quently in the primitive sense of these 
words the first three are not strictly 
synonymous with the last: monsters 
are common in Africa; vulgar reports 
are little to be relied on; it is an ordi¬ 
nary pactice for men to make fight 
of their word. 

In the figurative sense in which they 
convey the idea of low value they are 
synonymous with mean; what is to be 
seen, heard, and enjoyed by every¬ 
body is common and naturally of little 
value, since the worth of objects fre¬ 
quently depends upon their scarcity 
and the difficulty of obtaining thein. 
What is peculiar to common people is 
vulgar and consequently worse than 
common; it is supposed to belong to 
those who are ignorant and depraved 
in taste as well as in morals: what 
is done and seen ordinarily may be 
done and seen easily; it requires no 
abilities or mental acquirements; it 
has nothing striking in it, it excites 
no interest: what is mean is even be- 
tow that which is ordinary; there is 
something defective in it. Common is 
opi)osed to rare and refined; vulgar, to 
polite and cultivated; ordinary, to the 
distinguished: mean, to the noble: a 
common mind busies itself with co9w^ 
man objects; vudgar habits are easily 
contracted from a slight intercourse 
with vulgar people; an ordinary per- 
S 9 n is seldom associated with eleva¬ 
tion of character; and a mean appear¬ 
ance is a certain mark of a degraded 
condition if not of a degraded* mind. 
See also Public. 

Commonly, Generally, Frequently, 
UeuaUy, — Commonly, in the form of 
common (see above). Generally, from 
qenoral, and the Latin genus, the kind, 
respects a whole body in distinction to 
on individual. Frequently, honxfreguent, 
Latin freguens, is derived from a lost 
Latin verb, frequere, to cram, and signi¬ 
fies, properly, in a crowding manner. 
UsuaUy, from Latin ueualis, from usus, 
use, sij^iifies according to use or custom- 


What is commonly done is an action 
common to all; what is generally done 
is the action of the greatest part; what 
is frequently done is either the action of 
many or an action many times re¬ 
peated by the same person; what is 
usvally done is done regularly by one or 
many. Commonly is opposed to rarely; 
generally and frequently, to occasionally 
or seldom; usually, to casually: men 
commonly judge of others by them¬ 
selves; those who judge by the mere 
exterior are generally deceived; but 
notwithstanding every precaution one 
IB frequently exposed to gross frauds; a 
man of business usually repairs to his 
counting-house every day at a certain 
hour. 

COMMON - CARRIER, Shipper, 
Transporter. Co^mmon-carrier is one 
of two conspicuous legal and commer¬ 
cial terms applied to a person or com¬ 
pany engaged in the business of carry¬ 
ing goods from one'place to another 
for the general public and for pay; 
the other tem Deing private-carrier, 
one who carries only for a particular 
customer and not for the general 
pubfic, and who incurs no respon¬ 
sibility beyond that of ordinary 
diligence. 

A commorir-carrier by land may be a 
railroad corporation, express company, 
stage-coach proprietor, a truckman, 
teamster, or porter, and a common- 
carrier by water may be a steamsMp 
company, the master or owner of other 
ships and vessels engaged in transpor¬ 
tation of goods, a fighterman, canal- 
boatman, ferryman, and others em¬ 
ployed in like maimer. 

A shipper is one who puts goods on 
board the ship; and is extended to 
refer to any one whose business it is 
to put goods on some means of con¬ 
veyance for transportation to another 
place. The transporter (from Latin 
trans, across, and portare, to carry) is, 
strictly speaking, the person who 
carries the goods from one spot to an¬ 
other. ^ A (ommonrcarrier in America is 
a public transporter, and as such is 
bound by strict legal obligations de¬ 
fined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

COMMONWEALTH. See State. 
COMMOTION, Disturbance. Com- 
motion, compounded of cum, together, 
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and moveref signifying properly a mo¬ 
tion of several together, expresses more 
than disturhancef which denotes the 
state of being disturbed (see Teouble). 
When applied to physical objects, cow- 
motion denotes the violent motion of 
several objects or of the several parts 
of any individual thing; disturbance 
denotes any motion or noise which puts 
a thing out of its natural state. We 
speak of the commotion of the elements, 
or the stillness of the night being dis- 
twrhed by the rustling of the leaves. 

In respect to men or animals, com- 
motion and disturbance may be either 
inward or outward with a fike distinc¬ 
tion in their signification. A commotion 
supposes a motion of all the feelings; a 
disturbance of the mind may amount to 
no more than an interruption of the 
quiet to an indefinite degree. 

So in regard to external circum¬ 
stances: a commotion in public is occa¬ 
sioned by extraordinary circumstances, 
and is accompanied with unusual 
bustle and movement; whatever inter¬ 
rupts the peace of a neighborhood is a 
disturbance: poKtical events occasion a 
commotion; drunkenness is a common 
cause of disturbances in the streets or 
in families. 

COMMUNICATE, Impaet. To 
communicate, from the Latin communis, 
common, si^iifies to make common, or 
give a joint possession or enjoyment: 
to impart, from in and part, signifies to 
give in part or make partaker. Both 
these words denote the ^ving some 
part of what one has in ms power or 
possession; but the former is more 
general and indefinite in its significa¬ 
tion and application than the latter. A 
thing may be communicated directly or 
indirectly, and to any number of per¬ 
sons; as to communicate intelligence oy 
signal or otherwise. Impart is a dire<Sb 
, action that passes between individuals; 
as to impart instruction. 

What is ccmmunicated may be a mat¬ 
ter of interest to the person communi- 
cating or otherwise; but what is irn^ 
poHm is commonly and properly that 
which interests both parties. A man 
may communicate the secrets of another 
as well as his own; he imparts his senti¬ 
ments and feelings to a friend. 

Communion, Converse. — Communion, 
from commune and common, signifies 


the act of making common. Converse, 
from Latin con and versari, to dwell, 
from vertere, to turn, signifies the inter¬ 
course of those dwelling together. 

Both these terms imply a communi¬ 
cation between minds; but the foi> 
mer may take place without corporeal 
agency, the latter never does; spirits 
hold communion with one another; peo¬ 
ple hold coTwerse. For the same reason 
a man may hold communion with him¬ 
self; he holds converse always with 
another. 

See also Lobd^s Supper. 

COMMUNISM. See Soccausm. 

COMMUNITY, SomETT. Both 
these terms are employed for a body of 
rational beings. Community, from oomr 
munitas and communis, common, 
nifies abstractly the state of being 
common, and in an extended sense those 
who are in a state of common posses¬ 
sion. Society, in Latin sodetas, from 
socius, a companion, signifies the state 
of being companions, or those who are 
in that state. 

Community in anything constitutes a 
community; a common interest, a com¬ 
mon language, a common government, 
is the basis of that community which is 
formed by any number of individuals; 
the coming together of many and keep¬ 
ing together under ^ven laws and for 
given purposes constitutes a society ; ao- 
deties are either public or private, ac¬ 
cording to the purpose; friends form 
societies for pleasure, indifierent p^- 
sons form societies for business. The 
term community is therefore appropri¬ 
ately applied to indefinite numbers, 
and society in cases where the number 
is restrict^ by the nature of the union. 

The term community may likewise be 
applied to a small b^y, and in some 
cases be indifferently iised for society; 
but as it always retains its generaility of 
meaning, the term society is more 
proper where the idea of a close union, a 
tie, or obligation is to be expressed; as, 
every member of the community is 
equally interested; every member of 
the society is bound to contribute- 

See also Pubuxc. 

COMMUTE. See Exchange. 

COMPACT. See Agreement; 
Close. 

COMPANION. See Accompani¬ 
ment; Associate. 
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COMPANY. See Assembly; Asso- application of force either on the body 
cjiation; Band; Society; Troop. or the mind in order to influence the 
COMPARISON, Contrast, Comr conduct. To compel^ from the Latin 
pomon, Latin comparo, or con, to- con and pellOj drive, signifying to drive 
gether, and par, equal, signifies the to a specific pomt, denotes rather 
putting together of equals. Contrast, moral than physical force; but to 
in IVench contraster, Latin contrasto, or force, from Latin fors, strong, signify- 
contra, against, and stare, to stand, sig- ing to effect by force, is properly ap- 
nifies the placing one thing opposite plied to the use of physical force or a 
to another. violent degree of moral force. A man 

TiiTfpnpag in the quality and differ- may be (impelled to walk if he have 
ence in the degree are requisite for a no means of rii^ngj he may be forced 
comparison; in the degree and to go at the will of another, 

opposition in the quality are requisite These terms may, therefore, be ap- 
for a corUrast: things of the same color plied to the same objects to denote 
are compared; those of an opposite different degrees of force, 
color are contrasted: a comparison is Compel expresses a direct and power- 
made between two shades of red: a ful force on the will which leaves no 
coTiirosi between black and white. Comr choice. Oblige, from oh and ligare, to 
parison is of a practical utility, it serves bind, signifying to bind or Keep down 
to ascertain the true relation of objects; to a particular point, expresses only 
contrast is of utility among poets, it an indirect influence, which may be 
serves to heighten the effect of opposite resisted or yielded at discretion ; we 
qualities: tlnng a are large or small by are compeUm to do that which is re- 
comparison; they are magnified or pugnant to our will and our feelings; 
diminished in one’s mind by contrast: that which one is obliged to do may 
the value of a coin is best learned by have the assent of the judgment li 
comparing it with another of the same not of the will. Wants compel men 
metal; the generosity of one person is to do many things which are incon- 
most strongly felt when contrasted with sistent with their station and painful, 
the meanness of another. to their feelings. Honor and relimon 

See also Simile. chlige men scrupulously to observe their 

COMPASSION. See Pity; Sympa- word one to another. 

THY. Compel, force, and oblige are mostly 

COh/IPATIBLE, Consistent. Com- the acts of persons in the proper sense. 
pebble, compounded of com or cum, Necessitate, which signifies to lay under 
with, and pati, to suffer, signifies a a necessity, is properly the act of things, 
fitness to be suffered together. Con- We are necessitated by circumstances, 
sistent, in Latin comistens, participle of or by anything which puts it out of 
consisto, compounded of con and sisters, our power to do otherwise, 
to cause to stand, to please, signifies the Compel, Impel, Constrain, Restrain. 

fitness to be placed together. —^To compel and impel are both de- 

Compatibility has principally a refer- rived from the verb pello, to drive; the 
ence to plans and measures; consiste7u:y, former, by the force of the preposition 
to character, conduct, and station, com, is to drive to any particular action 
Everything is compatible with a plan or for a given purpose; but the latter, 
which does not interrupt its prosecu- from the preposition im or in, into, is 
tion; ev^ythmg is consistent with a to force into action generally. A per- 
person’s station oy which it is neither son, therefore, is compelled by outward 
degraded nor elevated. It is not com- circumstances, but he is impelled from 
patible with the good discipline of a within: he is compelled by another to 
school to allow of foreign interference: go farther than he wished, he is iwr 
it is not consistent with the elevated and pelted by curiosity to go farther than 
dignified character of a clergyman to he intended. Constrain and restrain 
engage in the ordinary pursuits of other are from stringere, to bind or oblige, 
men. The former, by force of the con or 

COMPEL, Force, Oblige, Neces- com, to force in a particular manner 
8ITATE. All these terms denote the or for a particular purpose; the latter 
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by the re, back or again, is to keep 
back from anything. To constrain^ like 
to compel j is to force to act; to restrcdn^ 
to prevent from acting. Constrain and 
compel differ only in the degree of force 
used, constrain signifying a less degree 
of force than compel* A person who 
is compdled has no choice whatever 
left to him; but when he is only 
constrained he may do it or not at 
discretion. 

Constraint is put on the actions or 
movements of the body only, restraint 
on the movements of both body and 
mind: a person who is in a state of 
constraint shows his want of freedom 
in the awkwardness of his movements; 
he who is in a state of restraint may be 
unable to move at all. Constraint 
arises from that which is inherent in the 
person, restraint is imposed upon him. 

See also Consteaint. 

COMPENDIUM. See Abridg¬ 
ment. 

COMPENSATION, Amends, Sat¬ 
isfaction, Recompense, Remunera¬ 
tion, Requital, Reward. AU these 
terms imply some return or eauivalent 
for something else, good or bad. Comn 
pemation, from cum and pendere, to 
weigh, signifies literally what is weighed 
with or against something else, hence 
paid for another thing. Amends^ from 
amend, signifies that which amends 
or makes good. Satisfaction, that 
which satisfies or makes up some¬ 
thing wanted. Recompense, from pertr 
sum, participle of pendo, that which 
pays back. Remuneration, from munus, 
a gift or reward, that which is given 
back by way of reward. Regmtat, from 
to quit, that which acquits in return. 
The first three of these terms denote 
a return or equivalent for something 
amiss or wanting; the last three a 
return for some good. 

A compensation is a return for a loss 
or damage sustained; justice requires 
that it 3iould be equal in value, al¬ 
though not alike in kind. 

Amends is a return for anything that 
is faulty in ourselves or toward others. 
A person may make amends for idle¬ 
ness at one time by double portion of 
diligence at another. 

A man may make another amends for 
any hardship done to him by showing 
him some dctra favor another way. 


Satisfaction is that which satisfies the 
individual requiring it; it is given for 
personal injuries, and may be made 
either by a slight return or otherwise, 
according to the disposition of the 
person to be satisfied. As regards man 
and man, affronts are often unreal, and 
the satisfaction demanded is still oftener 
absurd and unchristian-like. As re¬ 
gards man and his Maker, satisfaction 
is for our offences, which Divine Jus¬ 
tice demands and Divine Mercy ac¬ 
cepts. 

Compensation and amends may both 
denote a simple equivalent without any 
reference to that which is personal. A 
compensation, in this case may be an 
advantage one way to counterbalance 
a disadvantage another way. Or it 
may be the putting one desirable thing 
of equal value in the place of another. 

An amends supplies a defect by some¬ 
thing superabundant in another part. 

Compensation is sometimes taken for 
a payment or some indefinite return for 
a service or good done: this brings it 
nearer in sense to the words recom¬ 
pense and remuneration, with this dif¬ 
ference, that the compensation is given 
for bodily labor, or inferior services; 
recompense and remuneration, for that 
which is done by persons in a superior 
condition. The time and strength of a 
poor man ought not to be used with¬ 
out his receiving a compensation. 

A recompense is a voluntary return 
for a voluntary service; it is made 
from a generous feeling, and derives its 
value not so much from the magnitude 
of the service or return as from the 
intentions of the parties toward each 
other; and it is received not so much 
as a matter of right as of courtesy: 
there are a thousand acts of civility 
performed by others which may be 
entitled to some recompense. 

Remuneration is not so voluntary as 
recompense, but it is equally indefinite, 
being estimated rather according to 
the condition of the person and the 
dignity of the service than its positive 
worth. Authors oftei receive a re- 
muneration for their works according 
to the reputation they have previously 
acquired, and not according to the 
re^ merit of the work. 

Requital is the return of a kindness, 
the making it is an act of gratitude. 
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Reward, from ward, and the Ger¬ 
man wahrerij to see, signifies properly a 
looking back upon— i. e., a return that 
has respect to something else. A re¬ 
ward conveys no idea of an obligation 
on the part of the person making it; 
whoever rewards acts optionally. It 
is the conduct which produces the re¬ 
ward, and consequently this term, un¬ 
like all the others, denotes a return for 
either good or evQ. Whatever accrues 
to a man and the consequences of his 
conduct, be it good or bad, is a reward. 
The reward of industry is ease and 
content. 

When a deceiver is caught in his own 
snare, he meets with the reward which 
should always attend deceit. 

A compemaiiori, recompense, requUal, 
and reward may be a bad as well as a 
good return. That which ill supplies 
the thing wanted is a bad compensa¬ 
tion; honor is but a poor compensation 
for the loss of health. 

That which does not answer one^s ex¬ 
pectations is a bad recompense; there 
are many things which people pursue 
with much eagerness that do not recom¬ 
pense the troiible bestowed upon them. 

When evil is returned for good, that 
is a bad requital, and, as a proof of in¬ 
gratitude, wounds the feelings. Those 
who befriend the wicked may expect to 
be ill requited. 

A reward may be a bad return when 
it is inadequate to the merits of the 
person. 

COMPETENT, Fioted, Qualifteb. 
Competent, from con, together, and 
petere, to seek, signifies suitable (liter¬ 
ally, seeking that which belongs to 
one)^._ Fitted, from (see^ BscoMiN^. 

Latin'^^t2?5, how muc^^r^dVocere, to 
make, signifies made as much as it 
ought to be, measured up to a stand¬ 
ard. 

Competency mostly respects the men¬ 
tal endowments and attainments; fit¬ 
ness, the disposition and character; 
qualification the artificial acquirements 
or natural qualities. A person is com- 
petent to undertake an office; fitted or 
^pMlijied to fill a situation. Familiar¬ 
ity with any subject aided by strong 
mental endowments gives competency: 
suitable habits and temper constitute 
the fitness: acquaintance with the 


business to be done, md ^ertness in 
the mode of performing it, constitute 
the qualification: none should pretend 
to give their opinions on serious sub¬ 
jects who are not competent judges; 
none but lawyers are competent to de¬ 
cide in cases of law; none but medical 
men are competent to prescribe medi¬ 
cines: none but divines of sound learn¬ 
ing, as well as piety, to determine on 
doctrinal questions: men of sedentary 
and studious habits, with a serious 
temper, are most fitted to be clergymen: 
and those who have the most learning 
and acquaintance with the Holy Script¬ 
ures are the best qualified for the im¬ 
portant and sacredT office of instructing 
the people. Many are qualified for 
managing the concerns of others who 
would not be competent to manage a 
concern for themselves. Many who 
are fitted, from their turn of mind, for 
any particular charge may be unfortu¬ 
nately incompetent for want of the 
requisite qualifications. 

COMPETITION, Emulation, Ri- 
VALBT. CompeHtim, from the Latin 
compete, compounded of con and peto, 
signifies to sue or seek together, to seek 
for the same object. Emulation comes 
from Latin oemvlus, which means striv¬ 
ing to be equal. Rivalry, from the 
Latin rivus, the bank of a stream, sig¬ 
nifies the undivided or common en¬ 
joyment of any stream, which in olden 
times was a natural source of discord 
and led to rivalry 

Competition is properly an act, emukif- 
tion is a feehn^ or temper of mind which 
incites to action, and emulation, there¬ 
fore, frequently furnishes the motive 
for competition; the bare action of seek¬ 
ing the same object constitutes the 
competition; the desire of exceUmg is 
the principal characteristic in emvla- 
iion. Competition, therefore, applies 
to matters either of interest or honor 
where more than one person strive 
to gain a particular object, as c&mpefil- 
tion for the purchase of a commodity 
or for a prize. Emulation is conned 
to matters that admit of superiority 
and distinction. 

Rivalry resembles emulation as far as 
it has most respect to the feeling, and 
competition as far as it has reject to 
the action. But competition and emula¬ 
tion have for the most part a laudable 
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object, and proceed in tbe attainment 
of it by honest means; rivalry has al- 
\?ays a selfish object, and is often but 
little scrupulous in the choice of the 
means: a competitor may be unfair, 
but a rival is very rarely generous. 
There are competitors for office, or com- 
petitors at public games, and rivals for 
the favor of others. 

When emvlaiion degenerates into a 
desire for petty distinctions it is akin 
to rivalry. 

Competitors must always come in 
close collision, as they seek for the same 
individual thing; but rivals may act at 
a distance, as they only work toward 
the same point: there may be rivalry 
between states which vie with one an¬ 
other in greatness or power, but there 
cannot properly be competition. 

COMPLAIN, Lament, Eegret. 
Complain, French complaindre or plairv- 
dre, Latin phmgo, to beat the breast as 
a sign of grief. Lammt (see Bewail). 
Regret comes through French from Latin 
re and a Scandinavian verb found in 
Anglo-Saxon grostan, to bewail. 

^ Complaint marks most of dissatisfac¬ 
tion; lamentalion, most of ^ief; regret, 
most of pain. Complaint is expressed 
verbally; lamentation, either by words 
or signs; regret may be felt without 
being expressed. Complaint is made 
of personal grievances; lamentation and 
regret may be made on account of others 
as well as ourselves. We complain of 
our ill health, of our inconveniences, or 
of troublesome circumstances; we 
lammt our inability to serve another; 
we regret the absence of one whom we 
love. Selfish people have the most to 
complain of, as they demand most of 
others and are most liable to be dis¬ 
appointed; anxious people are the 
most liable to lament, as they feel 
everything strongly; the best-regulated 
mind may have occasion to re^et some 
circumstances which give pain to the 
tender affections of the heart. 

We may complain without any cause, 
and lament beyond what the cause re¬ 
quires; but regret is always foimded on 
some real cause, and never exceeds in 
measure. 

Complain, Mwmur, Repine .— Comr 
plain (see above). Murmur is a word 
of imitative origin, from Latin murmur, 
Sanskrit marmara, the rustling sound 


of the wind; hence a low complaining. 
Repine is compounded of re and pine, 
from Anglo-Saxon pin, pain, Latin 
poena, punishment, and Greek rroivfi, 
penalty, signifying to think on with 
pain. 

The idea of expressing displeasure or 
dissatisfaction of what is done by others 
is common to these terms. Complaint 
is not so loud as murmuring, but more 
so than repining. We complain or 
murmur by some audible method; we 
may repine secretly, Complavnts are 
always addressed to some one; mur¬ 
murs and repinings are often addressed 
only to one^s self. Complaints are 
made of whatever creates uneasiness, 
without regard to the source from which 
they flow; murmurings are a species of 
complaints made only of that which is 
done by others for our inconvenience; 
when used in relation to persons, cowr 
plaint is the act of a superior, or of one 
who has a right to express his dis¬ 
satisfaction; murmuring, that of an 
inferior, or one who is subject to an¬ 
other. When the conduct of another 
offends, it calls for complaint; when a 
superior aggrieves by the imposition of 
what is burdensome, it occasions mur¬ 
muring on the part of the aggrieved. 

Complain and murmur may some¬ 
times signify to be dissatisfied simi)ly, 
without implying any direct eapression 
which brings them nearer to the word 
repine; in this case complain expresses 
a less violent dissatisfaction than mur¬ 
mur, and both more than repine, which 
implies what is deep-seated. With this 
distinction they may all be employed 
to denote the dissatisfaction produced 
by events that inevitably happen. 
Men may be said to complain, murmur, 
or repine at their lot. 

Complaint, Accusation,—Complaint 
(see preceding term). Accusation (see 
Accuse). Both these terms are em¬ 
ployed in regard to the conduct of 
others, but a complaint is mostly made 
in matters that personally affect the 
complainant; an accusation is made of 
matters in general, but especially those 
of a morsH nature. A complaint is 
made for the sake of obtaining redress; 
an accusation is made for the sake of 
ascertaining a fact or bringing to 
punishment. A complaint may be 
frivolous, an accusation false. People 
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in subordinate stations should be care- oughly. Finish^, from finish (see 
ful to give no cause for complaint: the Close), marks the state of being 
most guarded conduct will not protect finish^, 

any person from the unjust accusations That is complete which has no de- 
of the malevolent. ficiency: that is perfect which has posi- 

COMPLAISANCE, Deference, tive excellence; and that is finished 
Condescension. Complaisance, from which has no omission in it. That to 
the present participle of French cow- which anything can be added is incorrir 
plaire (Latin complacere, please), si^- pUte; when it can be improved, it is 
nesthe act of complying with, or pleasing imp^ect; when more labor ought to 
others. Deference, in IVench def^ence, be bestowed upon it, it is unfinished. 
from the Latin defero, to bear down, A thing is complete in all its parts; 
marks the inclination to defer, or perfect as to the beauty and design of 
acquiesce in the sentiments of another the construction; and finished as it 
inprefeience to one's own. Condescen- comes from the hand of the workman 
sion, from Latin con, with, and dc- and answers his intention. A set of 
scendere, to descend, means the dc- books is not complete when a volume 
scending from one's own height to is wanting: there is nothing in the 
comply with the wishes of others. proper sense perfect which is the work 
The necessities, the conveniences, the of man, but the term is used relatively 
accommodations and allurements of so- for whatever makes the greatest ap- 
ciety, of familiarity, and of intimacy proach to perfection: a finished per- 
lead to complaisance: it makes sac- formance evinces care and diligence 
rifices to the wishes, tastes, comforts, on the part of the workman. These 
enjoyments, and personal feelings of terms admit of the same distinction 
others. Age, rank, dignity, and per- when applied to moral or intellectual 
sonal merit call for deference: it en- objects, 
joins compliance with respect to our See also Whole. 
opinions, judgments, pretensions, and Complete, Finish, Terminate. — We 
designs. The infirmities, the wants, complete, that is, make complete, what 
the defects and foibles of others call is tmdertaken by continuing to labor 
for condescension: it relaxes the rigor at it. We finish what is begun in 
of authority and removes the distinc- a state of forwardness by putting the 
tion of rank or station. Complaisance last hand to it. We terminate what 
is the act of an equal; deference, that ought not to last by bringing it to a 
of an inferior; condescension, that of a close, from terminus, a term, a boun- 
superior. Complaisance is due from da^, signifying to set bounds to a 
one well-bred person to another: defer- thing. 

ence is due to aU superiors in age, Imowl- The characteristic idea of complying' 
edge, or station whom one approaches; is that of making a thing altogether 
condescension is due from all superiors what it ought to oe; that of finishing 
to such as are dependent on them for the doing aU that is intended to be done 
comfort and enjoyment. All these, toward a thing; and that of 
qualities spring from a refinement of simply putting an end to a thing, Comr 
humanity; but complaisance has most pleting has properly relation to perma- 
of genuine kindness in its nature; nent works only, whether mechanical 
deference, most of respectful submission; or intellectual; we desire a to be 
condescension, most of easy indulgence, completed from a curiosity to see it in 
COMPLAISANT. See Civil; Cour- its entire state. To finish is employed 

for passing occupations; we wish a 
COMPLETE, PER3BTBCT, Finished, thing finished from an anxiety to pro- 
Complete, in French complet, Latin com- ceed to something else, or a dislike 
pleti^, participle of complere, to fiU up, to the thing in wSch we are engaged, 
sign^es the quality of being filled, or Terminating respects space or time: a 
having all that is necessary. Perfect, view may be terminated, a life may be 
in Latin perfectm, participle of perfioere, termincUed, or that to which one may 
from per, through, and facere, to do, put a term, as to terminate a dispute, 
signifies the state of being done thor- Light minds und^ake many things 
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without completing any. Children and 
unsteady people set about many things 
without finishing any. Litigious peo¬ 
ple terminate one dispute only to com¬ 
mence another. 

COMPLETELY. See Qinrs. 

COMPLETION. See Constimma- 

TION. 

COMPLEX. See CoMPouNn. 

COMPLEXITY, Complication, In¬ 
tricacy. Complexity and complication, 
in French complication^ compounded of 
con, with, and plectere, to plait, allied 
to plicare, to twine, signifies a plaiting 
together of two different things^an 
interweaving. Intricacy, Latin intri- 
catio and intrico, compounded of in and 
tricm, perplexities, signifi.es a state of 
entanglement. 

Complexity expresses the abstract 
quality or state; complication the act: 
they both convey less than irdricacy; 
intricate is that which is very compU- 
caied. Complexity arises from a mul¬ 
titude of objects and the nature of 
these objects; complication, from an 
involvement of objects; and intricacy, 
from a winding and confused involu¬ 
tion. What is complex must be de¬ 
composed; what is complicated must 
be developed; what is intricate must 
be unravded. A proposition is com¬ 
plex, affairs are complicated; the law 
IS intricate. The complexity of a sub¬ 
ject often deters young persons from 
application to their business. There is 
nothing embarrasses a physician more 
than a complication of disorders, where 
the remedy for one impedes the cure 
for the other. Some affairs are in¬ 
volved in such a degree of intricacy as 
to exhaust the patience and persever¬ 
ance of the most laborious. 

COMPLIMENT. See Adtjlatb. 

COMPLY, Conform, Yield, Sub¬ 
mit. Comply (see Agree). Conform, 
compoxmded of con and formare, sira- 
fies to put into the same form. Yield 
(see Agree). Sidmit, in Latin stdh 
mitto, compounded of sub,, under, and 
mittere, to send, signifies to put under, 
that is to say, to put one's self under 
another person. Compliance and con¬ 
formity^ are voluntary; yielding and 
submission are involunt^. Compli¬ 
ance is an act of the inclination; cotp- 
formity an act of the judgment: com¬ 
pliance is altogether optional; we com¬ 


ply with a thing or not, at pleasure; 
conforynity is binding on the conscience; 
it relates to matters in which there is 
a right and a wrong. Compliance with 
the fashions and customs of those we 
live with is a natural propensity of the 
human mind that may be mostly in¬ 
dulged without impropriety; conformity 
in religious matters, though not to be 
enforced by human law, is not on that 
account less binding on the consciences 
of every member of the community; 
the violation of this duty on trivial 
grounds involves in it that of more 
than one breach of the moral law. 

Compliance and conformity are pro¬ 
duced by no external action on the 
mind; they flow spontaneously from 
the and imderstanding: yielding 
is altogether the result of foreign 
agency. We comply with a wish as 
soon as it is known; it accords with 
our feelings so to do: we yield to the 
entreaties of others; it is the effect of 
persuasion, a constraint upon or at 
least a direction of the inclination. We 
conform to the regulations of a com¬ 
munity, it is a matter of discretion; we 
yield to the superior judgment of an¬ 
other, we have no choice or alternative. 
We comply cheerfully; we conform 
willingly; we yield reluctantly. A 
cheerful compliance with the requests 
of a friend is the sincerest proof of 
friendship: the wisest and most learned 
of men have ever been the readiest to 
conform to the general sense of the com¬ 
munity in which they live: the har¬ 
mony of social life is frequently dis¬ 
turbed by the reluctance which men 
have to yield to one another. 

To yield is to give way to another, 
either with one's will, judgment, or 
outward conduct: submission is the 
giving up of one's self altogether: it 
is the substitution of another's will for 
one's own. Yielding is partial; we 
may yield in one case or in one action, 
though not in another: submission is 
general; it includes a system of con¬ 
duct. 

We yield whm we do not resist; this 
may sometimes be the act of a superior: 
we submit only by adopting the meas¬ 
ures and conduct proposed to us; this 
always is the act of an inferior. Yiddn 
ing may be produced by means more 
or less gentle, by enticing or insinuat- 
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ing arts, or by the force of argument; thoughts when they have been de- 
siSmdsswn is made only to power or ranged and thrown into confusion: 
positive force: one yields after a we settle our mind when it has been 
struggle; one svhimts without resist- fluctuating and distracted by contend- 
ance: we yield to ourselves or others; ing desires; the mind must be composed 
we submit to others only: it is a weak- before we can think justly; it must be 
ness to yield either to the suggestions settled before we can act consistently, 
of others or our own inclinations to do Differences are composed where there 
that which our judgments condemn; are jarring and c^cord; it is effected by 
it is a foUy to s^mU to the caprice of conciliation, differences are settled 
any one where there is not a moral when they are brought to a final ar- 
obngation: it is obstinacy not to yield rangement by consultation or other- 
when one^s adversary has the advan- wise. In this manner a person may 
ta^e; it is sinful not to submit to con- be said to compose himself, his thoughts, 
stituted authorities. his dress, and the like; to settle matters, 

See also Ageeb. points, questions, etc. It is a good 

Compliant, Yidding, Svbmissive,— thing to compose differences between 
These epithets from the preceding inends; it is not always easy to settle 
verbs serve to desi^ate a propensity questions where either party is ob-^ 
to the respective actions, which may be stinate. 

excessive or otherwise. A compliant See also Compound; Form. 
temper complies with every wish of Composed, —Composed sigm-^ 

another, good or bad: a yidding tern- fies the state or quality of being in 
per leans to every opinion, ri gh t or order, or free from confusion or per- 
wrong; a submissive temper submits to turbation; it is applied either to the 
every demand, just or unjust. A com- mind or to the air, manner, or car- 
plaint person may want command of riage. Sedate, in Latin sedatus, from 
feeling; a yielding person may want Latin sedare, to make calm, causative 
fixedness of principle; a sulbmissive of sedere, to sit (compare sig- 

person may want resoluticm: a too uifies properly the quality of being 
complaint disposition will be imposed settled (see Compose), i. e., free from 
upon by the selfish and unreasonable; irregular motion, and is applied either 
a too yielding disposition is most unfit to the carriage or the temper. Com- 
for commanding; a too submissive dis- posed is opposite to rufiSed or hurried, 
position exposes a person to the exac- and is a temporary state; sedate is 
tions of tyranny. opposed to buoyant or volatile, and is a 

COMPOSE, Settle. C<mpose is permanent habit of the mind or body, 
derived thro ug h French from Greek *4. person may be composed or his car- 
vavoiQ, a pause. "One of the most riage may be composed in moments of 
remarkable facts of French etymology excitement. Young people are rarely 
is the extraordinary substitution where- sedate. 

by Late Latin pausare, from Greek, See also Calm; SyNTBnETic, 
coming to mean to cause to rest, COMPOUND, Complex. Comr 
usurped the place of Latin pomre, with pound comes from the present of com- 
which it had no etymological connec- ponere, to place together. Complex (see 
tion at all; so that the compounds of Complexity). 

paveare [compausare, French composer, The compound consists of aimilfl-r and 
for example) usurped the place of the whole bodies put together; the complex 
compounds of Latin pom&re, like com- consists of various parts linked to- 
ponere, throughout (Skeat). Settle is gether: adhesion is sufiSldent to con- 
derived from Anglo-Saxon sethm, to fibs, stitute a compound; involution is req- 
from sell, a seat. Modem Engh'sh settle, uisite for the complex; we distinguiim 
a seat. the whole that forms the compound; 

We compose that which has been dis- we separate the parts that form the 
jointed and separated by brin^g it complh:; what is compound may con- 
together again; we settle that which has sist only of two; what is complex con- 
been distobed and put in motion by sists always of several. Compound and 
making it rest: we compose our complex are both commonly opposed 
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to the simple; but the former may be 
opposed to the sinrfe, and the latter 
to the simple: words are compounded^ 
sentences are complex, 

Compoundj Compose,—Compound and 
compose (see Compose). Compound is 
used in the physical sense only; com¬ 
pose in the proper or the moral sense; 
words are compounded by making two 
or more into one; sentences are com¬ 
posed by putting words together so as 
to make sense: a medicine is com- 
jmmded of many ingredients; society 
zs composed of various classes. 

COMPREHEND. See Compkise; 
Conceive. 

COMPREHENSIVE, Extensive. 
Comprehenmcj from comprehend, in 
Latin comprehendo, from con, together, 
and prehendere, to take, signifies the 
quality of putting together. Extensive, 
from extend, in Latin extendo, or ex and 
tendere, to stretch out, signifies the qual¬ 
ity of reaching to a distance. 

Comprehensive respects quantity, ex¬ 
tensive regards space: that is compre¬ 
hensive which extends into a wide field: 
a comprehensive view of a subject in¬ 
cludes all branches of it; an extensive 
view of a subject enters into minute 
details: the comprehensive is associated 
with the concise; the extensive with the 
diffuse: it requires a capacious mind 
to take a comprehensive survey of any 
subject; it is possible for a superficim 
thinker to enter very extensively into 
some parts, while he passes over 
others. Comprehensive is employed 
only with regard to intellectual ob¬ 
jects; extensive is used both in the 
proper or the improper sense: the sig¬ 
nification of a word is comprehensive, 
or the powers of the mind are comr 
prehensive: a plain is extensive, or a 
field of inquiry is extensive, 

COMPRISE, COMPBEHEND, Em- 
BRA.CB, Contain, Include. Compme, 
through the French compris, participle 
of comprendre, comes from the same 
source as comprehend. ErrUbrom (see 
Clasp). Contain, in French contenir, 
Latin contineo, compounded of con 
and term, signifies to hold toother 
within one place. Indvde, in Latin 
indttdo, compounded of in and dv/^ 
op davm, signifies to shut in or within 
a given space. 

Comprise, comprehend, and embrace 


have regard to the aggregate value, 
quantity, or extent; indvde, to the in¬ 
dividual things which form the whole; 
coniain, either to the aggregate or to 
the individual, being in fact a term of 
more ordmary application than any 
of the others. Comprise and contain 
are used either in the proper or the 
figurative sense; comprehend^ embrace, 
and indvde in the figurative sense 
only: a stock comprises a variety of 
articles; a library comprises a variety 
of books; the whole is comprised within 
a small compass; rules comprehend a 
number of particulars; laws compre¬ 
hend a number of cases; countries comr 
prehend a certain number of districts 
or divisions; terms comprehend a cer¬ 
tain meaning: a discourse embraces a 
variety of topics; a plan, project, 
scheme, or system embraces a variety 
of objects; a house contains one, two, 
or more persons; a city contains a 
number of houses; a book contains 
much useful matter; a society contains 
very many individuals; it inelvdes none 
but of a certain class; or it indvdes 
some of every class. 

COldPULSION. See Constraint. 

COMPUNCTION. See Repent¬ 
ance. 

COMPUTE. See Calculate; Es- 

TTMATB. 

CONCEAL, Dissemble, Disguise. 
Conceal is compounded of Latin con and 
edare, to hide. Dissemble, in French 
dissimvler, compounded of dis, negative 
prefix, and simUis, like, signifies to 
make a thing appear unlike what it is. 
Disguise, in French d&guiser, com- 
poundea of the privative dis or de and 
guise, in Old High German wise, a 
maimer or fashion, signifies to take 
a form opposite to the reality. 

To conceal is simply to abstain from 
maJdng known what we wish to keep 
secret; to dissemble and disguise sig¬ 
nify to conceal by assuming some false 
appearance: we conceal facts; we dis- 
seMe fedings; we disguise sentiments. 
Caution only is requisite in concealing; 
it may be effected by simple silence: 

I art and address must be employed in 
dissembling; it minxes falsehood with 
all its proceedings; labor and cunning 
are requisite in disguising; it has 
nothing but falsdiood in all its move¬ 
ments. The concealer watches over 
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himself that he may not be betrayed 
into any indiscreet communication; 
the dissembler has an eye to others, so 
as to prevent them from discovering 
the state of his heart; disguise assumes 
altogether a different face from reality, 
and rests secure under this shelter. 
It is suf&cient to conceal from those who 
either cannot or will not see; it is 
necessary to dissemble with those who 
can see without being shown; but it 
is necessary to disguise from those who 
are anxious to discover and use every 
means to penetrate the veil that inter¬ 
cepts their sight. 

Conceal, Huie, Secrete.—Conceal (see 
above). Hide, Anglo-Saxon hydan, is 
allied to Greek KevOeip, to cover or 
put out of sight. Secrete, in Latin se- 
cretus, participle of secemo, or se, apart, 
and cernere, to separate, means to take 
away and hide in a place apart. 

Concealing has simply the idea of not 
letting come to observation; hiding, 
that of putting under cover; secreting, 
that of setting at a distance or in un¬ 
frequented places: whatever is not 
seen is concealed, but whatever is hidr 
den or secreted is intentionally put out 
of sight: a person conceals himself be¬ 
hind a hedge; he hides his treasures in 
the earth; he sccreies what he has stolen 
under his cloak. Conceal is more gen¬ 
eral than either hide or secrete: all 
things are concealed which are hidd&n 
or secreted, but they are not always 
hidden or secreted when they are 
oealed: both mental and corporeal ob¬ 
jects are concealed; corporeal objects 
mostly, and sometimes mental ones, 
are hidden; corporeal objects only are 
secreted: we conceal in the mind what¬ 
ever we do not make known: that is 
hidden which may not be discovered 
or cannot be discerned; that is secreted 
which may not be seen. Facts are 
concealed, truths are hidden, goods are 
secreted. Children should never at¬ 
tempt to conceal from their parents or 
teachers any error they have com¬ 
mitted when called upon for an ac¬ 
knowledgment; we are told in Script¬ 
ure, for our consolation, that nothing 
is hidden which shall not be revealed; 
people seldom wish to secrete anything 
but with the intention of concealing it 
from those who have a right to demand 
it back. < 


Concealment, Secrecy.—Concealmenl 
is itself an action; secrecy, from se~ 
cret, is the quahty of an action: cow- 
cealment may respect the state of 
things; secrecy the conduct of persons; 
things may be concealed so as to be 
known to no one; but secrecy sup¬ 
poses some person to whom the thing 
concealed is known. Concealment has 
to do with what concerns others; se¬ 
crecy, with that which concerns our¬ 
selves: what is concealed is kept from 
the observation of others; what is 
secret is known only to ourselves: there 
may frequently be concealment with¬ 
out secrecy, although there cannot be 
secrecy without concealment: conceal¬ 
ment is frequently practised to the 
detriment of others; secrecy is always 
adopted for our own advantage or 
I gratification: ^ncealment is essential 
I in the commission of crimes; secrecy in 
the execution of schemes: many crimes 
are committed with impunity when the 
perpetrators are protected by conceal- 
ment; the best - concerted plans are 
often frustrated for want of observing 
secrecy. 

See also CamouMiAGb. 

CONCEDE. See Give Up. 

CONCEIT, Fancy. Conceit comes 
immechately from the Latin ccmceptus, 
participle of condyere, from con, to¬ 
gether, and cayere, take, and means to 
take and put together, to conceive or 
form in the mind. Fancy, in French 
p^ntasie. Latin yhanUma, Greek 
•^vraaia, from .^avrd^ia, make appear, 
and appear. 

These terms equally express the 
working of the imagination in its dis¬ 
torted state; but conceit denotes a much 
greater degree of distortion than fancy: 
our commits axe preposterous; what we 
fancy is unreal or only apparent. Con¬ 
ceit applies only to internal objects: 

! it is mental in the operation and the 
result; it is a species of invention:/a?icy 
is applied to external objects, or what¬ 
ever acts on the senses: nervous peo¬ 
ple are subject to strange conceits; 
timid people/aricy they hear sounds or 
see objects in the daxk which awaken 
terror. Those who are apt to conceit 
oftener concdt that which is painful 
than otherwise; conceiting either that 
they are alwa;^ in danger of dying, 
or that all the world is their enemy* 
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There are, however, insane people who comprehefiding is not essential to the 
conceit themselves to be kings and belief of a thing’s existence. So long 
queens: and some, indeed, who are not as we have reasons sufficienc to con- 
called insane, who ctyticeii themselves ceive a thing as possible or probable, 
very learned while they know nothing, it is not necessary either to under-^ 
or ve^ wise and clever while they are stand or comprehend it in order to 
exposing themselves to perpetual ridi- authorize our belief. The mysteries 
cule for their folly, or very handsome of our holy religion are objects of con- 
while the world calls them plain, or ception, but not of comprehension. We 
very peaceable wMe they are always conceive that a thing may be done with- 
quarrelling with their neighbors, or out understanding how it is done; we 
very humble wMe they are tenaciously conceive that a thing may exist without 
stickling for their own: it would be well ctmprehmdmg the nature of its exist- 
if such conceits afforded a harmims ence. .We conceive clearly, understand 
pleasure to their authors, but unfortu- fully, comprehend minutely, 
nately they only render them more Conceiving^ is a species of invention; 
offensive and disgusting than they it is the fruit of the mind’s operation 
would otherwise be. Those who are within itself. Understanding and com- 
apt to fancy never fancy anything to prehension arc employed solely on ex- 
please themselves; they fancy that temal objects; we understand and cott^* 
things are too long or too short, too prehend that which actually exists 
thick or too thin, too cold or too hot, before us and presents itself to our 
with a thousand other fancies equally obse^ation. Conceiving is the office of 
trivial in their nature, thereby prov- the imagination ao well as the judg¬ 
ing that the slightest aberration of the ment; understanding and comprehenr 
min d is a serious evil, and productive eion are the office of the reasoning facul- 
of evil, ties exclusively. 

When tahen in reference to intel- Conceiving is employed with regard 
lectual objects, conceit is always in a to matters of taste, to arrangements, 
bad sense; h\A fancy may be employed designs, and projects; understanding is 
in a good sense. employed on familiar objects which 

See also Pbide. present themselves in the ordinary dis- 

CONCEITED. See Opinionated. course and business of men; compre- 
CONCEIVE, Undbrstaw®, Com- respects princii)les, lessons, and 

PBEHEND. Cmceive has the same deri- speculative knowledge in general. The 
vation as conceit. Understand signiffes artist conceives^ a design, and he who 
to stand under, or near to the mind, will execute it must understand it; 
Comprehend, in Latin comprehendo, the poet comeives that which is grand 

S ounded of con, together, and pre^ and sublime, and he who will enjoy the 
re, to sieze, signifies to seize or perusal of his conceptions must have 
embrace within the mind. refinement of mind, and capacity to 

These terms indicate the intellectual comprehend, the grand and sublime, 
operations of forming ideas, that is. The builder conceives plans, the schol^ 
ideas of the complex kind, in distinction understands languages, the metaphysi- 
from the simple ideas formed by the act eian attempts to explain many things 
of perception. Conception is the sim- which are not to be comprehended, 
plest operation of the three; when we See also Apprehend. 
conceive we may have but one idea; Conception, NoUon. — CoT^eption, 
when we understand or comprehend we from conceive, agnifies the ffiinff con- 
have all the ideas which the subject is ceived. Notion, in Erench. Liatin 

capable of presenting. We cannot unr- notio, from notus, the^ participle ^ of 
dersUmd or comprehend without oon~ nvseere, to know, signifies the thing 
cewing; but we may often co?iceit;e that known. 

wMoh we neither understand nor conv- Conception is the mind’s own work, 
prehend. That which we cannot conceive what it pictures to itself from the ex- 
is to us nothing; but the conception ercise of its own powers; notion is the 
of it gives it an existence, at least representation of objects as they are 
in our minds; but un/^standing and drawn from observation. Conceptions 
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are the fruit of the understanding and 
imagination; notiom are the result of 
e^erience and ioformation. Concep- 
tiom are formed; notions are enter¬ 
tained. Conceptions are either grand 
or mean, gross or sublime; either clear 
or indistinct, crude or distinct; notions 
are either true or false, just or absurd. 
Intellectual culture serves to elevate 
men’s conceptions; the extension of 
knowledge serves to correct and refine 
their notions. 

Some heathen philosophers had an 
indistinct conception of the .Deity, 
whose attributes and character are un¬ 
folded to tis in His revelation: the 
ignorant have often false notions of 
their duty and obligations to their su¬ 
periors. The xmenlightened express 
their gross and crude conceptions of a 
Superior Being by some material and 
visible object: the vulgar notion of 
ghosts and spirits is not entirely ban¬ 
ished from the most cultivated parts 
of any country. 

See also Pebceftion. 

CONCERN- See Affair; Affect; 
Care; Interest. 

CONCERT, CoNTRivB, Manage. 
Concert is derived from Latin concertarej 
from con, together, and certare, to 
strive^ and si^ffied to strive together, 
to vie. Contrive comes from Old 
French controver, to find together. 
Manaee, in French m^ruiger, comes 
from Latin nanus, hand, and means to 
control with the hand. 

There is a secret understanding in 
concerting; invention in contriving; 
execution in rrumaging. There is most¬ 
ly contrivance and managing in concert^ 
ing; but there is not always concerting 
in comirivance or management. Meas¬ 
ures are concerted; schemes are con- 
trived; affairs are managed. Two 
parties at least are requisite in con- 
certing, one is sufficient for contriving 
and manojgfing. Concerting is always 
employed in all secret transactions; 
contrivance and management are used 
indifferently. Robbers who have de¬ 
termined on any scheme of plunder 
concert together the means of carrying 
their project into execution: they con¬ 
trive various devices to elude the vigi¬ 
lance of the police: they manage every¬ 
thing in the dark. Those who are 
debarred the opportunity of seeing one 


another unrestrainedly concert meas^ 
ures for meeting privately. The inge¬ 
nuity of a person is frequently displayed 
in the contrivances by which he strives 
to help himself out of his troubles. 
Whenever there are many parties in¬ 
terested in a concern, it is never so 
well managed as when it is in the hands 
of one individual suitably qualified. 

CONCILIATE, Reconcile. Con¬ 
ciliate, in Latin conciliatw, and recon¬ 
cile, in Latin reconedio, both come from 
conciliare, to bring together, whence 
council is also derived, and denote an 
achieving of unity and harmony. 

Conciliate and reconcile are both em¬ 
ployed in the sense of uniting men’s 
affections, but imder different circum¬ 
stances. The conciliator gets the good¬ 
will and affections for himself; the rec¬ 
onciler unites the affections of two 
persons to each other. The concilicttor 
may either gain new affections or re¬ 
gain those which are lost; the reconciler 
always either renews affections which 
have been once lost or fixes them 
where they ought to be fixed. The 
best means of conciliatmg esteem is by 
reconciling all that are at variance. 

I Conciliate is mostly employed for men 
in public stations; reconcile is indif¬ 
ferently employed for those in public 
or private statics. Men in pov^er 

of concilioding the gooS^viU^of those 
who are most averse to their authority, 
and thus reconciling them to measures 
which would otherwise be odious. 
Kindness and condescension serve to 
conciliate; a friendly influence, or a 
well-tim^ exercise of authority, is 
often successfully exerted in recon^ 
dling. 

Conciliate is mostly employed in 
the sense of bringing persons into 
unison with each other who have 
been at variance; but reconcile may 
be employed to denote the bringing 
a person into unison or acquiescence 
with that which would be naturally 
disagreeable. 

CONCISE. See Laconic; Short. 

CONCLUDE. See Close; De¬ 
cide. 

CONCLUSION, InferencEj De¬ 
duction. Conclusion, from Latm con- 
cludere, compoimded of con, together, 
and clatidere, close, si^iifies the closing 
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up of all arguments and reasoning. 
Inference^ from infer^ in Latin wferot 
signifies what is brought in. Deduo 
tion, from Latin dediLcere, compounded 
of de, from, and ducere, lead, to bring 
out, signifi^ the bringing or drawing 
one conclusion from another. 

A condusion is fuU and decisive; an 
inference is partial and indecisive: a 
condiLsim leaves the mind in no doubt 
or hesitation; it puts a stop to all 
further reasoning: inferences are special 
conclusions from particular circum¬ 
stances; they serve as links in the 
chain of reasoning. Conclusion in the 
technical sense is the concluding prop¬ 
osition of a syllogism, drawn from the 
two others, which are called the 
premises. 

Conclusions are drawn from real 
facts; inferences are drawn from the 
appearances of things; deducticms only 
from arguments or assertions. Con- 
dvsions are practical, inferences ratio- 
cinative, deductions are final. We 
conclude from a person’s conduct or 
declarations what he intends to do or 
leave undone; we infer from the ap¬ 
pearance of the clouds or the thick¬ 
ness of the atmosphere that there will 
be a heavy fall of rain or snow: we 
deduce^ from a combination of facts, 
inferences, and assertions, that a story 
is fabricated. Hasty c(mclusions be¬ 
tray a want of jud^ent or of firm¬ 
ness of mind: contrary inferences axe 
frequently drawn from the same cir¬ 
cumstances to serve the purpose of 
party and support a favorite position; 
the dedudions in such cases are not 
unfrequently true when the inferences 
are false. 

Condusive, Decisive, Corvoincing .— 
Conclusive applies either to practical 
or argumentative matters; decisive, to I 
what is practical only; convincing, to 
what is argumentative only. It is 
necessary to be conducive when we 
deliberate, and decisive ivhm. we com¬ 
mand. What is condvsive puts an end 
to all discussions and determines thej 
judgment; what is deciswe puts an 
end to all wavering and determines 
the will. Negotiators have sometimes 
an interest in not speaking condusively; 
commanders can never retain their 
authority without speaking decisively. 
Conducive, when comnared to convino 


ing, is general; the latter is particular: 
an argjument is convmdng, a chain of 
reasoning condvsive. There may be 
much that is convincing where there 
is nothing conclusive: a proof may be 
convincing of a particular circumstance, 
but conclusive evidence will bear upon 
the main question. 

See also Final. 

CONCOMITANT. See Accom- 

PANIItfENT. 

CONCORD, ELaemont. Concord, in 
French concords, Latin concordia, is 
compounded from con, together, and 
cars, heart, having the same heart and 
mind. Harmony, in French karmonie, 
Latin harmonia, Greek dpfiovia, from 
apfiog, a joiiimg, signifies the state of 
fitting or suiting. 

The idea of union is common to both 
these terms, but und^ different cir¬ 
cumstances. Concord is generally em¬ 
ployed for the union of wills and 
affections; Jwrrnony respects the apti¬ 
tude of minds to coalesce. There may 
be concord without harmony, and /wr- 
mony without concord. Persons may 
hve in concord who are at a distance 
from one another; but harmony is 
mostly employed for those who are in 
close cozmection and obliged to co¬ 
operate. Concord should never be 
broken by relations under any circum¬ 
stances; hsrrnony is indispensable in 
all members of a family that dwell 
together. Interest will sometimes 
stand in the way of brotherly concord; 
a love of rule and a dogmatical tem¬ 
per will sometimes disturb the 
mony of a family. 

These terms are both applied to 
music, the one m a particular, the 
other in a general sense; there is con- 
cord between two or more single sounds, 
and harrnony in any number or aggre¬ 
gate of soimds. 

Harmony may be used in the sense of 
adaptation to things generally. 

See also Union. 

CONCUR. See Agkbb. 

CONCURRENCE. See Assent. 

CONCUSSION. See Shock. 

CONDEMN. See Blake; Pro 
scbibe; Esprobatb; Sentence. 

CONDESCENSION. See Com¬ 
plaisance. 

CONDITION, Station. C<md4Uoni 
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in French condition, Latin cortditio, 
from con, together, and dic^e, to talk, 
signihes the agreement arrived at as a 
result of talking a matter over—some¬ 
thing granted as a prerequisite to 
granting something else. Station, in 
French station, Latin statio, from stare, 
to stand, signifies a standing place or 
point. 

Condition has most relation to cir¬ 
cumstances, education, birth, and the 
like; station refers rather to the rank, 
occupation, or mode of life which is 
marked out. Riches suddenly ac¬ 
quired are calculated to make a man 
forget his original condition and to 
render him negligent of the duties of 
his station. The condition of men in 
reality is often so different from what 
it appears that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to form an estimate of what they 
are or what they have been. It is 
the folly of the present day that every 
man is unwilling to keep the station 
which has been assigned to him by 
Providence: the rage for equality de¬ 
stroys every just distinction in society; 
the low aspire to be, in app^ance at 
least, equ^ with their superiors; and 
those in elevated stations do not hesi¬ 
tate to put themselves on a levd with 
their inferiors. 

See also Article; Estate; Situa¬ 
tion. 

CONDITIONAL. See Pro¬ 
visional. 

CONDOLENCE. See Sympathy. 

CONDUCE, Contribute. Conduce, 
Latin conduce, compounded of con and 
duco, signifies to bring together for 
one end. Contribute, in Latin contri- 
hutus, participle of contribuo, com¬ 
pounded of con and tribuere, to divide 
and assim, signifies to bestow for the 
same end. 

To conduce signifies to serve the full 
purpose; to contribute signifies only to 
serve a seconda^ purpose: the former 
is always taken m a good sense, the lat¬ 
ter in a bad or good sense. Exercise 
conduces to the health; it contributes to 
give vigor to the frame. Nothing con¬ 
duces more to the weU-being of any 
community than a spirit of subordina¬ 
tion among aU racks and classes. A 
want of fibnboness and vigilance in the 
government or magistrates contributes 
greatly to the spread of disaffection and 


rebellion. Schemes of ambition nevei 
conduce to tranquillity of mind. A 
single failure may contribute sometimes 
to involve a person in perpetual 
trouble. 

CONDUCT, Manage, Direct. 
Conduct, in Latin conductus, participle 
of conduco, signifies to lead in some par¬ 
ticular manner or for some special pur¬ 
pose. To manage (see Care; Charge). 
To direct, in Latin directus, participle of 
dirigo, or dis, apart, and regere, to rule, 
siginfies to rebate distinctly or put 
each in its right place. 

Condiccting requires most wisdom 
and Imowledge; managing most action; 
direction most authority. A lawyer 
conducts the cause intrusted to him; a 
steward manages the mercantile con¬ 
cerns for his employer; a superintend¬ 
ent directs the movements of all the 
subordinate agents. Conducting is al¬ 
ways applied to affairs of the j&st im¬ 
portance: managernent is a term of 
fa,miliar use to characterize a familiar 
emplojjment: direction makes up in 
authority what it wants in impor¬ 
tance; it falls but little short of the 
word conduct. A conductor conceives, 
plans, arranges, and disposes; a man¬ 
ager acts or executes; a director com¬ 
mands. 

It is necessary to conduct with wis¬ 
dom; to manage with diligence, atten¬ 
tion, and skill; to direct with promp¬ 
titude, precision, and clearness. A 
minister of state requires peculiar 
talents to conduct with success the vari¬ 
ous and complicated concerns which are 
connected with his office; he must 
exercise much skill in managing the 
various characters and clashing in¬ 
terests with which he becomes con¬ 
nected; and possess much influence 
to direct the multiplied operations by 
which the grand machine of govern¬ 
ment is kept in motion. When a gen¬ 
eral undertakes to conduct a campaign, 
he will intrust the management of 
minor concerns to persons on whom he 
can rely; but he will direct in person 
whatever is likely to have any serious 
iofluence on his success. 

See also Behavior; Lead. 

CONFEDERACY. See Alliance. 

CONFEDERATE, Accomplice. 
Confederate (see Ally) and accomplice 
(see Abettor) both imply a partner in 
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some proceeding, bu< they differ as to 
the nature of the proceeding: in the 
former case it may be lawful or un¬ 
lawful; in the latter imlawful only. 
In this latter sense a confederate is a 
partner in a plot or secret association: 
an accomplice is a partner in some active 
violation of the laws. Guy Fawkes re¬ 
tained his resolution, till the last ex¬ 
tremity, not to reveal the names of his 
confederates: it is the common refuge of 
all robbers and desperate characters 
to betray their accomplices in order to 
screen themselves from punishment. 

CONFER, Bestow. Confer, in 
French confirer, Latin confero, com¬ 
pounded of con and fero, signifies to 
bring something toward a person or 
place it upon him. Bestow is com¬ 
pounded of be, a verbal prefix, and An¬ 
glo-Saxon stow, a place, and signifies 
to put in a place. Conferring ds an act 
of authority; bestowing that of charity 
or generosity. Princes and men in 
power confer; people in a private sta¬ 
tion bestow. Honors, dignities, privi¬ 
leges, and rank are the things conferred; 
favors, kindnesses, and pecuniary relief 
are the things bestowed. Merit, favor, 
interest, caprice, or intrigue give rise 
to conferring; necessity, sohcitation, 
and private affection lead to bestowing. 

In the moral application, what is con- 
ferred or bestowed is presumed to be de¬ 
served, but with the distinction that the 
one is ^atuitous, the other involuntary. 

CONFERENCE. See Conversa¬ 
tion. 

CONFESS. See Acknowledge. 

CONFIDE, Trust. ^ Confide, in 
Latin confido (or cum, with, and fidere, 
to trust), signifying to be united by 
trust with another, is to trust (see Be- 
mbf) as the species to the genus: we 
always trust when we confide, but not 
vice versa. Confidence is an extraor-l 
dinary trust, but trust is always ordi¬ 
nary unless the term be otherwise 
qualified. Confidence involves commu¬ 
nication of a man's mind to another, but 
trust is confined to matters of action. 

Confidence may be sometimes limited 
m its application, as confidence in the 
integrity or secrecy of^ a man; but 
trust is in its sigomcation limited to 
matters of personal interest. A breach 
oi trust evinces a want of that common 
principle which keeps human society 


together; but a breach of confidence 
betrays a more than ordinary share of 
baseness and depra\dty. 

Confident, Dogmatical, Positive .— 
Confident, from confide, marks the tem¬ 
per of confiding in one's self. Dogmati¬ 
cal, from Greek Bayfia (English dogma), 
an opinion, signifies the temper of deal¬ 
ing in unqualified assertions. Positive, 
in Latin positivus, from positus, signifies 
fixed to a point. 

The first two of these words denote 
an habitual or pjermanent state of 
mind; the last either a partial or 
an habitual temper. There is much of 
confidence in dogmatism and positivity, 
but it eicpresses more than either. 
Confidence implies a general reliance on 
one's abilities in whatever we imder- 
take; dogmatism implies a reliance on 
the truth of our opinions; positwity, a 
reliance on the truth of our assertions. 
A confident man is always ready to act, 
as he is sure of succeedmg; a dogmati¬ 
cal man is always ready to speak, as 
he is sure of being heard; a positive 
man is determined to maintain what 
he has asserted, as he is convinced that 
he has made no mistake. Confidence 
is opposed to diffidence; doginatism, 
to scepticism; positivity, to hesitation. 
A confident man mostly fails for want 
of using the necess^ means to insure 
success; a dogmatical man is mostly 
in error, because he substitutes hia 
* own paztial opinions for such as are 
estabHshed; a positive man is mostly 
deceived, because he trusts more to 
I his own senses and memory than he 
I ought. Self-knowledge is the most 
effectual cure for self-confidence; an 
acquaintance with men and things 
tends to lessen dogmatistn; the experi¬ 
ence of one's self having been deceived, 
and the observation that others are 
perpetually liable to be deceived, ou^t 
to check the folly of being positive as 
to any event or circumstance that is 
past. Confidence is oftener e^ressed 
by actions than words; dogmatism and 
positivity always by words; the former 
denotes only the temper of the speaker, 
W the latter may influence the temper 
of others; a positive assertion may not 
only denote the state of the person's 
mind who makes it, but also may serve 
to make another positive. 

See also Sanguine. 
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CONFINE. See Bordeb; Botind; 
Intern. 

CONFINED. See Contracted. 

CONFINEMENT, Imprisonment, 
Captivity. Ccmfinemmt (see Bound). 
ImpTis(mmentj compounded of Latin 
in and prensionem (acc.), a seizure, 
French prison, from pris, participle of 
prendre, Latin preheridere, to take, sig¬ 
nifies the act or state of being taken 
or laid hold of. Captivity, in French 
captivity, Latin captivitas, from capere, 
to take, sigi^es likewise the state of 
being, or being kept, in possession by 
another. 

Confinement is the generic, the other 
two are specific terms. Confinement 
and imprisonment both imply the 
abridgment of one's personal freedom, 
but the former specifies no cause, 
which the latter does. We may be 
confined in a room by iU health or 
confined in any place by way of punish¬ 
ment; but we are never imprisoned but 
in some specific place appointed for the 
confinement of offenders, and always 
for some supposed offence. We are 
captives by the rights of war when we 
fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Confinement does not specify the degree 
or manner as the other terms do; it 
may even extend to the restricting the 
body of its free movements; while im- 
prUonment simply confines the person 
within a certain extent of wound or 
the walls of a prison; and captivity 
leaves a person at liberty to range 
within a whole country or district. 

Confinement is so general a term as 
to be applied to animals and even 
inanimate objects; imprisonment and 
captivity are applied in the proper sense 
to persons only, but they admit of a 
figurative application. Poor stray ani¬ 
mals, which are found trespassing on 
unlawful ground, are doomed to a 
wretched confinement, rendered still 
more hard and intolerable by the want 
of food: the confinement of plants 
wit^ too narrow p. space will stop 
their growth for want of air. There is 
many a poor captive in a cage who, 
like Sterne's starling, would say, if it 
could, “I want to get out." 

COOTIRM, Corroborate. To am- 
firm, in Latin confirmo, or con and fir- 
mare, to make firm, signifies to make 
firm in a special manner. Corroborate, 


from Latin rohur, strengtln whence oui 
adjective robmt is derived, signifies to 
give additional strength. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these terms, but under different cir¬ 
cumstances; confirm is used generally, 
corroborate only iu particular instances. 
What confirms serves to confirm the 
mind; what corroborates gives weight 
to the thing. An opinion or a story 
is confined; an evidence or the repre¬ 
sentation of a person is corroborated. 
What confirms removes all doubt; what 
corroborates only gives more strength 
than the thing had before. When the 
truth of a thmg is confirmed, nothing 
more is necessary: the testimony of a 
person may be so little credited that 
it may want much corroboration. 

Confirm, Establish. — Confirm (see 
above). Establish, from Latin stabilis, 
Englirii stable, from stare, to stand, sig¬ 
nifies to make stable, or able to stand. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these as to the former terms, but 
with a different application: to confirm 
is applied to what is partial, if not 
temporary; to establish to that which 
is permanent and of importance, as to 
confirm a report, to establish a reputa¬ 
tion, to confirm a treaty or aUiance, to 
establish a trade or government. 

So in respect to the mind and its op¬ 
erations: a belief, opinion, suspicion, 
or resolution is confirmed; principles, 
faith, hopes, etc., are established. 

See also Ratify. 

CONFLICT, Combat, Contest. 
Conflict, in Latin confiictus, participle 
of confligo, compounded of con and 
fiigere, to flip or strike, signifies to 
strike against each other. Combat (see 
Battle). Contest, in French contester, 
Latin corUestor, compounded of con 
and testor, from testes, a witness (com¬ 
pare English testify), signifies to call or 
set witness against witness. 

A striving for the mastery is the 
common idea in the signification of 
these terms, which is varied in the man¬ 
ner and spirit of the action. A conflict 
has more of violence in it than a combat, 
and a combat than a contest. A conflict 
supposes a violent collision, a meeting 
of force against force; a combat sup¬ 
poses a contending together in fighting 
or battle. A conflict may be the un¬ 
premeditated meeting of one or more 
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persons in a violent or hostile manner; 
d. combat is frequently a concerted en¬ 
gagement between two or more par¬ 
ticular individuals, as a sudden and vio¬ 
lent conflict ensued upon their coming 
up; they engaged in single combat. 

Conflict is applied to whatever comes 
in violent collision, whether animate 
or inanimate, as the conflicts of wild 
beasts or of the elements; combat is ap¬ 
plied to animals as well as men, partic¬ 
ularly where there is a trial of skill 
or strength, as the combats of the gladi¬ 
ators either with one another or with 
beasts; contest is applied only to men. 

Conflict and contest are properly ap¬ 
plied to moral objects, and combat 
sometimes figmatively so. and all with 
a like distinction; violent passions pro¬ 
duce conflicts in the mind; there may 
be a combat between reason and any 
particular passion; there may be a 
contest for honors as well as posts of 
honorj reason will seldom come ofi 
victorious in the combat with ambition. 

CONFORM. See Comply. 

CONFORMABLE, Agkebable, 
Suitable. Conformable signifies able 
to conform (see Comply), that is, 
having a sameness of form. Agreeable 
signifies the quality of being able to 
ctgree. Suitabh signifies able to suit 
(see Agree). 

Conformable is employed for matters 
of obligation; agreeable^ for matters of 
choice; suitable^ for matters of propriety 
and cLiscretion: what is cmformable ac¬ 
cords with some prescribed form or 
given rule of others; what is agreeable 
accords with the feelings, tempers, or 
judgments of ourselves or others; what 
IS suitable accords with outward cir¬ 
cumstances: it is the business of 
those who act for others to act covr- 
formably to their directions; it is the 
part of a friend to act agreeably to the 
wishes of a friend; it is the part of 
every man to act suitably to his station. 
The decisions of a judge must be strict¬ 
ly amformable to the letter of the law; 
he is seldom at liberty to cons^t gen¬ 
eral views of equity: the decision of a 
partisan is always agreeable to the t^- 
per of his party: the style of a writer 
should be suitable to his subject. 

See also Asistmilable. 

CONFORMATION. See Form. 

CONFOUND, Confuse. Confound 


and confuse are both derived from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same verb, namely, 
confundoj and its participle cofifusus, 
sigEiifymg to pour or mix together with¬ 
out design that which ought to be dis¬ 
tinct. 

Confound has an active sense; corv^ 
fuse a neuter or reflective sense: a 
person confounds one thing with an¬ 
other; objects become cor^used, or a 
person confuses himself: it is a common 
error among ignorant people to con^ 
found names, and among children to 
have their ideas confused on commenc¬ 
ing a new study. The present age is 
distinguished by nothing so much as 
by confounding all distinctions, which 
is a great source of confusion in men's 
intercourse with one another, both in 
public and private life. 

Confuse is sometimes used transitive¬ 
ly in the sense of causing confusion, as 
to confuse an account; but in this case 
it is as much distingidshed from aw- 
found as in the other case. A person 
confounds one account with the other 
when he takes them to be both the 
same; but he confuses any particular 
account when he mingles different items 
under one head or brings the same 
item under different heads. 

See also Abash; Baifle; Mrs. 

CONFRONT, Face. ConfrorO, 
from the Latin frons. a for^ead, 
implies to set face to face; and face, 
from Latin facies, Exx^sh face, sig- 
nifles to set the face toward any ob¬ 
ject. The former of these terms is 
alwajrs employed for two or more 
persons with regard to one another; 
the latter for a single individual with 
regard to objects in general. Wit¬ 
nesses are confronted; a person faces 
danger, or faces an enemy: when peo¬ 
ple give contrary evidence, it fe some¬ 
times necessary, in extra-judicial mat¬ 
ters, to confront them in order to 
arrive at the truth; the best evidence 
which a man can give of his courage 
is to evince his readiness for facmg 
his enemy whenever the occasion re¬ 
quires. 

CONFUSE. See Abash; Con¬ 
found, 

CONFUSED. See Indistinct. 

CONFUSION, Disorder. Con/w- 
sion signifies the state of being 
founded or confused (see Confound). 
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Disorder, compounded of dis, privative, ful task to attempt to dis'prooe all 
and Latin ordo, English craer, signifies the statements which are circulated 
the reverse of order. in a common newspaper. It is the 

Confusion is to disorder as the species duty of the ministers of the Gospel 
to the genus: confusion supposes the to oppugn all doctrines that mihtate 
absence of all order; disorder the de- against the established faith of Chris- 
rangement of order where it exists, tians. 

or is supposed to exist: there is always CONGRATULATE. See Feulci- 
disorder in confusion, but not always tate. 

confusion in disorder. The greater the CONGREGATION* See Assem- 
mifititude the more they are liable blb. 

to fall into confusion if they do not CONGRESS. See Assemble. 
act in perfect concert, as in the case CONJECTURE, Supposition, Sto- 
of a routed army or a tumultuous mob. mise. Conjecture, in French conjeo 
Where there is the greatest order, iure, Latin conjectura, from cow, ^ to- 
the smallest circumstance is apt to gether,^ and jacere, to throw, signifies 
produce disorder, the consequences of the tmng put together or framed in 
which will be more or Ipfig serious. the mind without design or founder 
See also Jumble. tion. Supposition, in French supposi- 

CONFUTE, Repute, Disprove, tion, from Latin ^ supponere, com- 
Oppugn. Confute and refute, in Latin pounded of sfub, in_ p]^ce of, and 

confute and refute, are compounded of pon^e, to place, signifies to put 

con, against, re privative, and a verb s thoughts in place of reahty. 
stem futa, which is probably from the Surmise is compounded of Old French 
same root as Latinto pour out, S'*^**> Latin super, above, and metr 
overthrow, and is allied to Engrlifl}! tre (Latin mittere), to put; it very 

futile, Latin futilis, etc. Disprove, com- nearly corresponds in its original 

pounded of dis, privative, and prohare, meaning to the modem slang ^'put it 
to prov^ sigmi&s to prove the con- over.” 

trarjr. Oppugn comes from Latin op- All these terms convey an idea of 
pugnare, to fight against. something in the mind independent of 

To confute respects what is argu- the reality; but conjecture is founded 
mentative; refute, what is practical and less on rational inference than supposi- 
personal; disprove, whatever is repre- tion; and surmise less than either: any 
sented or related; oppugn, what is held circumstance, however trivial, may 
or maintained. An argument is con- give rise to a conjecture; some reasons 
futed by proving its fallacy; a charge are requisite to produce a supposition; 
is refuted by proving the innocence of a particular state of feeling or train of 
the party charged; an assertion is dis- thinking may of itself create a surmise, 
proved by proving that it is incorrect; Although the same epithets are gener- 
a doctrine is oppugned by a course of ally applicable to all these terms, yet 
reasoning. Paradoxes may be easily we may with propriety say that a con^- 
routed; calumnies may be easily re- jecture is idle, a supposition false, a 
futed; the marvellous and incredible surmise fanciful. Conjectures are em- 
stories of travellers may be easily dis- ployed on events, their causes, conse- 
proved; heresies and sceptical notions quences, and contingencies: supposi- 
ought to be oppugned. The pernicious tion, on speculative points; mrmise, on 
doctrines of sceptics, though often con- personal concerns. The secret meas- * 
futed, are as often advanced with the ures of government give rise to various 
same degree of assurance by the free- conjectures: all the suppositions which 
thinking, and I might say the im- are formed respecting comets seem at 
thinking, few who imbibe their spirit: present to fall short of the truth: the 
it is the employment of libellists to behavior of a person will often occasion 
deal out their malicious aspersions a surmise respecting his intentions and 
against tbs objects of their malignity proceedings, let them be ever so dis- 
in a m ann er so loose and indirect as to guised. Antiquarians and etymologists 
preclude the possibility of refutation: deal much in conjectures; . they have 
it would be a fruitless and unthank- ample scope afforded them for asserting 
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what can be neither proved nor denied: connected by means of a common pas- 
religionists are pleased to build many sage; the armies of two nations are 
suppositions of a doctrinal nature on combined; two armies of the same 
the Scriptures, or, more proi)erly, on nation are united. Trade, marriage, 
their own partial and forced inteipre- or general intercourse create a connect 
tations of the Scriptures: it is the part tion between individuals; co-operation 
of prudence, as well as justice, not to and similarity of tendency are grounds 
express any surmises which we may for combination; entire accordance 
entertain, either as to the character leads to a union. It is dangerous to be 
or conduct of others, which may not connected with the wicked in any way; 
redound to their credit. our reputation, if not our morals, must 

See also Guess. be the sufferers thereby. The most 

CONJUNCTURE, Crisis. Con^ obnoxious members of society are those 
juncture^ in Latin conjuncturaj from con, in whom wealth, talents, influence, and 
togethOT, and jungerSy to join, signifies a lawless ambition are corrMned. 
the joining together of circumstances. United is an epithet that should apply 
Crisis, in Laiin crisis, Greek xpiaiQ, to nations and families; the same 
from KpivHv, to separate, signified a obedience to laws should regulate every 
judgment founded upon analyms; hence man who lives under the same govem- 
simply a judgment, or anything which ment; the same heart should animate 
decides, or turns the scale. every breast; the same spirit should 

Both these terms are employed to Rotate every action of every member 
express a period of time marked by in the community who has a common 
the state of affairs. A conjuncture is a interest in the preservation of the 
joining or combination of correspond- whole. 

ing circumstances tending toward the Connection, Relation. — Connedim 
same end: a crisis is the high-wrought (see above). Relation, from relate, in 
state of any affair which immediately Latin relatm,^ participle of refero, to 
precedes a change: a conjuncture may bring back, sifflifies carrying back to 
be favorable, a crisis alarming. An some point. 

able statesman seizes the conjuncture These words are applied to two or 
which promises to suit his purpose, for more things to denote the manner in 
the introduction of a favorite measure: which they stand in regard to one an- 
the abilities, firmness, and perseverance other. A connection denotes that which 
of Alfred the Great, at one important binds two objects, or the situation of 
crisis of his reign, saved England from being so bound by some tie; but rela- 
destruction. tion denotes the situation of two or 

CONJURE. See Juggle. more objects in regard to one another, 

CONNECT, Combine, Unite. Conr yet without defining what it is; a con^ 
nect, Latin connetto, compounded of necUon is therefore a species of rdation, 
cm and necto, signifies to knit together, but a retaiim may be something which 
Combine (see Association). Unite (see does not amount to a connection. 
Add). Families are connected with each other 

The idea of being put together is by the ties of blood or marriage; per- 
common to these terms, but with dif- sons are cmnected with each other in 
ferent degrees of proximity. Connected the way of trade or business; objects 
is more remote combined, and this stand in a certain relation to each other, 
united. What is cmnected and as persons stand in the relation of ^ver 
combing remains distinct, but what is and receiver; or of debtor and creditor; 
isnited loses all individu^ty. Things there is a connection between Church 
the most digpim^lar may be connected and State, or between morality and 
or combined; things of the same kind religion; men stand in the relatim of 
only can be united. Things or persons creatures to their Creator, 
are cmnected more or less remotely by The word relation is sometimes taken 

some common property or circum- in a limited sense for one cmnected by 
stance that serves as a tie; they are family ties, which denotes somettog 
combined by a species of juncture; they nearer in that case than connection; 
are united by a coalition: houses are as when speaking of a man^s rdations» 
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or of a person being rdated to another, 
or to leave one^s property to one’s rela¬ 
tions. 

See also Inteecoitrsb. 

CONQUER, Vanquish, Subdue, 
Overcome, Surmount. Conquerj in 
French conquSrir, Latin conguirOj com¬ 
pounded of con and qaoBT&re, to search 
after diligently^ signifies in an extended 
sense to obtain by searching. Vartr- 
quish is in French vaincre, Latin vin- 
cere.^ Svbdue, Latin suiMeret signifies 
to give or put under. Overcome sig¬ 
nifies to come over or get the mas¬ 
tery over one. Surmount^ in French 
surmordeTy compounded of swr (Latin 
super), above, and monter (from Latin 
montem, hill), to climb a hill, or simply 
to climb, signMesto rise above any one. 
The leading idea in the word cmguer 
is that of getting; the leading idea in 
vanquish and subaue is that of getting 
the Detter of, the former partially, the 
latter thoroughly, so as to prevent any 
future resistance: a country is con- 
q^ed; an enemy is vanquished; in the 
neld of battle a people is subdued. 

Conquer may sometimes also signify 
to get the better of, but in that case it 
does not define the mode or extent of 
the action; we may congu&r another in 
any contest and in any manner; but 
we vangiiish and svbdue persons only 
by force, and mostly by force of arms. 

When overcome is applied to persons 
it has precisely the same indefinite and 
general meaning as conquer. 

But overcome, as well as conquor, siib- 
due, and vanquish, are applied also to 
moral objects, and. surmount has for the 
most pak no other application. To 
corm^ is said of the person himself, 
bis likes, dislikes, and feelings gener¬ 
ally; subdue of what relates either to 
the person himself or some other per¬ 
son, as to subdvo the will or the passions. 
What is conquered makes less resistance 
and requires less force than what is 
subdued. It is likewise not so thorough¬ 
ly subjugated or destroyed. We may 
conquer an aversion at one time which 
may return at another time; if the 
will be subdued in childhood, it will not 
prevail in riper years. 

To vanquish is applied figuratiyely to 
particular objects as in the proper sense. 

To overcome is applied to objections, 
scruples, prejudices, difficulties, and the 


like; surrnourU, to difficulties, obstacles, 
impediments, etc. What is overcome 
requires less exertion than that which 
is surmounted. We may overcome by 
patience or forbearance; but deter¬ 
mination^ or the application of more or 
less force, is necessary in surrnouvMng 
obstacles. 

Conqueror, Victor. — These terms, 
though derived from the preceding 
verbs, have, notwithstanding, char¬ 
acteristics peculiar to themselves. A 
conqueror is always supposed to add 
something to his possessions; a victor 
gains nothing but the superiority: 
there is no conquest where there is not 
something gotten; there is no victory 
where there is no contest: all conquerors 
are not victors, nor all victors conquerors: 
those who take possession of other 
men’s lands by force of arms make a 
conquest; those who excel in any trial 
of skill are the victors. Monarchs when 
they wage a successful war are mostly 
conquerors; combatants who compd 
their adversaries to yield are victors. 

CONQUEST. See Triumph 

CONSANGUINITY. See Kindred. 

CONSCIENTIOUS. Scrupulous. 
Conscientious, ultimately from Latin 
con, intensive prefix, and scire, to know, 
signifies the possession of moral intel¬ 
ligence, the perception of right and 
wrong. Scrupulous, from scruple, sig¬ 
nifies the qj^ty of having scruples. 
Scruple, in Latin scrupulus, signifies a 
little hard stone, which in walking 
gives pain. 

Conscientious is to scrupulous as a 
whole to a part. A conscientious man 
is so altogether; a scrupulous man may 
have only particular scruples: the one 
is therefore always taken in a good 
sense; and the other at least in an in¬ 
different, if not a bad sense. A con- 
scionMous man does nothing to offend 
his conscience; but a scrupulous man 
has often his scruples on trifling or 
minor points; the Pharisees were 
scrupulous without being conscieniimis: 
we must therefore strive to be con¬ 
scientious without being over-sem- 
pulous. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY. See Erm- 

CAL. 

CONSCIOUS. See Aware; Feel. 

CONSECRATE. See Dedicate; 
SANCnFT. 
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CONSENT, Permit, Allow. Cor ^ CONSEQUENCE, Effect, Resijlt, 
semi (see Agree). Permit and allow Issue, Event. Consequence, in French 
(see Admit). consequence, Latin consequentia, from 

The idea of determining the con- consequor, follow, signifies that which 
duct of others by some authorized act follows in connection with something 
of one's own is common to these terms, else. EjS^ect is the thing effected (see 
but under various circumstances. They Accomplished). Result, in French 
express either the act of an equal or risulte, Latin resuUo, or resvltus and 
a superior. As the act of an equal resilire, to rebound, signifies that which 
we consent to that in which we have a springs or bounds back from another 
common interest with others; we per-- thing. Issue is that which issues or 
mit or allow what is for the accommoda- flows out (see Arise). Event, in Latin 
tion of others: we allow by abstaining eventus, participle of evenio, from e, 
to orjpose; we permit by a direct ex- forth, and venire, to come, is that which 
pression of our will; contracts are comes forth. 

formed by the consent of the parties All these terms are employed to de- 
who are interested. The proprietor of note that which follows something else; 
an estate permits his friends to sport on they vary according to the different 
his grounds; he allows of a passage circumstances under which they follow, 
through his premises. It is sometimes or the manner of their following. A 
prudent to consent, complaisant to consequence is that which follows of 
permit, good-natured or weak to allow, itself, without any qualification or r^ 
Consent respects matters of serious striction; an effect is that which is 
importance; permit and allow regard effected or produced, or which follows 
those of an indifferent nature: a parent from the connection oetween the thmg 
consents to the establishment of his effecting, as a cause, and the thing 
childi*en: he permits them to read effected. In the nature of things 
certain books; he allows them to con- causes will have effects, and for eveiy 
verse with him familiarly. We must effect there will be a cause, although it 
pause before we pve our consent; it is may not be visible. C^equences, on 
an express sanction to the conduct of the other hand, are either casual or 
others; it involves our own judgment natural; they are not always to be 
and the future mterests of those who calculated upon. Effect applies to 
are imder our control. This is not physical or moral objects; consequences 
always so necessary in permitting and to moral objects only: diseases are the 
allowing; they are partial actions, cjjecfe of intemperance; the loss of chan- 
which require no more than the bare acter is the general consegrueTice of an 
exercise of authority, and involve no irregular fife. 

other consequence than the temporary Consequences follow either from the 
pleasure of the parties concerned. Puh- actions of men or from things where 
lie measures are permitted and allowed, there is no direct ajgency or design; re¬ 
but never consented to. The law per- swZte follow from the actions or efforts 
mits or allows; or the person who is of men: consequences are good or bad; 
authorized permits or allows. Permit results are favorable or unfavorable, 
in this case retains its positive sense; We endeavor to avert consequences and 
allow, its negative sense,^ as before, to produce results. Not to foresee the 
Government permits individuals to fit consequences which are foreseen by 
out privateers in time of war: when others evinces a more than ordinary 
magi^ratesaxenotvigilant,manythiQgs share of indiscretion and infatuation, 
will be done which are not allowed. A To calculate on a favorable result from 
judge is not permitted to pass any sen- an ill-judged or ill-executed enterprise 
tence but what is strictly conformable only proves a consistent blindness in 
to law: every man who is accused is the projector. 

allowed to plead his own cause, or in- A consequence may be particular or 
trust it to another, as he thinks fit. follow from a part; a resi^ is general, 
These terms are -similarly distin- following from a whole: there may be 
guished in the moral application. many consequmces from the same thing, 
See Iso Assent. and but one resvU only. 
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As results follow from actions or ef- mind all that prudence or propriety 
/oris, there is this further distinction; suggests; to regard is to bear in mind 
that in regard to intellectual operations all that our wiSies oi interests suggest. 
results may be drawn by the act of the It is most usual to consider the means 
mind, as the results of reasoning or or matters in detail, and to regard the 
calculation. end or object at large: a man will 

Consegitences may be intermediate or consider whether a thing is good or 
final; issue and event are always final: bad, proper or improper, out of the 
the former is that which flows from regard which he has for his reputation, 
particular efforts; the latter from com- his honor, his conscience, and the like, 
plicated imdertakings where chance Where he has no consideration he can- 
may interpose to bring about that not possibly have a regard^ but he may 
which happens; hence we speak of the have a regard where considerations are 
issue of a negotiation or a battle, and not necessary. A want of consideron 
the event of a war. The fate of a nation iion as to the circumstances and ca- 
sometimes hangs on the issue of a pacity of mother may lead one to form 
battle. The measures of government a wrong judgment of his conduct. A 
are often unjustly praised or blamed want of regard for the person himself 
according to the everd. may lead one to be regardless of his 

See also Importance. comfort and convenience. 

CONSEQUENTLY. SeeNATURAir- So, in application to things not ex- 
liT; Therefore. pressly connected with one*s interests 

CONSERVE. See Husband. or inclinations, to consider is to look 

CONSIDER, Reflect. Consider at things simply as they are; to regard 
is derived from T lyirtin con, together, is to look at them with a certain de- 
and sidusj star, signifying to contem- gree of interest, 
plate the stars, then simply to con- Considerationj Reason.— Consideror 
template or think. Reflect^ in Latin Uon, or that which enters into a peiv 
reftecto, compounded of re and JlectOj son^s consideration, has a reference to 
bend, signifies to turn back or upon the person considering. Reason (see 
itself. Cause), or that which influences the 

The operation of thought is ex- reason, is taken absolutely. Considerar 
pressed by these two words, but it tions are therefore, for the most part, 
varies in the circumstances of the partial, as affecting particular interests, 
action. Consideralion is employed for or dependent on particular circum- 
practical purposes; reflection for mat- stanc^. Reasons, on the contrary, 
ters of speculation or moral improve- i^ay be general, and vary according to 
ment. Common objects call for coiv- the subject. 

sideration; the workings of the mind The consideralion influences partiou- 
itself, or objects purely spiritual, oc- lar actions; the reason determines a line 
cupy reflection. It is necessary to con- of conduct: no consideration of profits 
sider what is proper to be done before should induce a person to forfeit his 
we take any step; it is consistent with word; the reasons which men assign 
our natures, as rational beings, to re^ct for their conduct are often as absurd 
on what we are, what we ought to be, as they are false, 
and what we shall be. Without con- In matters of argument, the con¬ 
sideration we shall naturally commit the sideration is that which one offers to 
most flagrant errors; without reflection the consideratwn of another; the reason 
we shall never understand our duty to is that which lies in the nature of the 
our Maker, our neighbor, and ourselves, thing. 

Considerj Regard .—^To consider sig- CONSIGN, Commit, Intrust. Con- 
nifies to take a view of a thing in the sign, in French consigner, Latin con- 
mind which is the result of thought, signo, compounded of con and signore. 
To regard (see Care) is properly to to seial, signifies to seal for a specific 
look back upon or to look at with con- purpose, also to deposit. Commit, in 
cem. There is more caution or thought French commettre, Latin committo, com-^ 
in considering more personal interest in pounded of con, together, and mittere^ 
regarding. To conmer is to bear in to send or put, signifies to put into a 
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person’s hands. Intrust signifies to is full of pure and unnaixed felicity. It 
put in trust. is no small solace to us^ in the midst 

The idea of transferring from one’s of aH our troubles, to consider that 
self to the care of another is common they are not so bad that they might 
to these terms, differing in the nature not have been worse. The comforts 
fuid object of the action. To consign which a person enjoys may be con- 
is a more formal act, a more absolute siderably enhanced by the comparison 
giving from ourselves to another, than with what he has formerly suffered, 
to commit: a mercl^nt consigns his CONSONANT, Accordant, Con- 
goods to another to dispose of them for sistent. Consonant, from the Latin 
his advantage; he commits the manage- consonans, participle of con, together, 
ment of his business to his clerk: a and sonare, to sound, signifies to sound, 
child is consigned to another, for him or be, in unison or harmony. Accord- 
to take the whole charge of his educa- ant, from accord, signifies the quality of 
tion, maintenance, and the like; but according (for derivation see accord 
when he is ^mmitted to the charge of under the key-word Agree). Con- 
another, it is mostly with limitations, sistent, from the Latin consistens, par- 

To intmtst refers to the degree of ticiple of consisfo, from con, together, 
, trust or confidence which is reposed in ana sistere, to place, signifies the quality 
the individual; a child may be in- of being able to stand in unison to- 
trusted to the care of a servant for a gether. 

short time; a person may be intrusted Consonant is employed in matters of 
with the property or secrets of anoth^; representation; accordant, in matters of 
or individuals may be intrusted with opinionor sentiment; consisiewi, in mat- 
power. ters of conduct. A particular passage 

In the figurative application, to con- is consonant with the whole tenor of 
sign is to deliver over so as to become the Scriptures; a particular account is 
the property of another thing; to accordant with all one hears and sees 
commit is to give over for the purpose on a subject; a person’s conduct is not 
of taking charge of. Death consigns always consistent -vrith his station. Con- 
many to an untimely grave; a writer 
commits his thoughts to the press. 

Consign may thus be used m the 
sense of assign, and commit in the sense 
of trusting at all hazards. 

CONSISTENT. See Compatible; 

Consonant, 

CONSOLE, Solace, Comport. Con¬ 
sole and solace are derived from the 
same source, in French consoler, Latin 
comolari, to comfort. Comfort (see 
Comport). 

Console and solaoe denote the reliev¬ 
ing of pain; comfort marks the com¬ 
munication of positive pleasure. We 
console others with word^ we console 
or solace ourselves with reflections; we 
comfort by words or deeds. Console is 
used on more important occasions than 
solace. We console our friends when 
they meet with afflictions; we solace 
ourselves when we meet with^ disas¬ 
ters; we comfort those who stand m need 
of comfort. The greatest consolation 
which we can enjoy on the death of 
our friends is derived from the hope 
that they have exchanged a state of 
imperfection and sorrow for one that 


sonant is opposed to dissonant; ac¬ 
cordant, to discordant; consistent, to 
inconsistent. Consonance is not so 
positive a thing as either accordance or 
consistency, which respects real events, 
circumstances, and actions. Conso¬ 
nance may serve to prove the truth of a 
thing, but dissonance does not prove its 
fals^ood until it amounts to direct 
discordance or iruxnsistency. There is 
a dissonance in the accounts given by 
the four Evangelists of our Saviour, 
which serves to prove the absence of 
all collusion and imposture, since there 
is neither discordance nor inconsistency 
in what they have related or omitted. 

CONSPICUOUS. See Distin- 
qttishbd; Prominent. 

CONSPIRACY. See Combination. 

CONSTANCY, Stabiutt, Steadi¬ 
ness, Firmness. Constancy, in French 
Constance, Latin constantia, from con- 
stans and consto, compounded of con 
and stare, to stand by or close to a 
thmg, signifles the qu^ty of adhering 
to the thi^ that has been once chosen. 
StcMity, in French stahUiU, Latin slob- 
inlitas, from stdbilis and stare, to stand* 
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signifies the quality of being able to 
stand. Steadmessy the quality of being 
steady, is derived from Anglo-Saxon 
stede, a place, found in words like home¬ 
stead, instead, etc. Steady signifies 
standing in one place. Firm comes 
from Latin firmus, unmoved. 

Constancy respects the affections; 
stability, the opinions; steadiness, the 
action or the motives of action; firm- 
Tiess, the purpose or resolution. Con- 
stan(^ prevents from changing, and 
furnishes the mind with resources 
against weariness or disgust of the 
same object; it preserves and supports 
an attachment under every change of 
circumstances; stability prevents from 
varying; it bears up the mind against 
the movements of levity or curiosity, 
which a diversity of objects might 
produce; steadiness prevents from de¬ 
viating; it enables the mind to bear 
up against the influence of humor, 
which temperament or outward cir¬ 
cumstances might produce; it fixes on 
one course, and keeps to it: firmness 
prevents from yieldmg; it gives the 
mind strength against all the attacks 
to which it may be exposed; it makes 
a resistance, and comes off triumphant. 
Constancy among lovers and friends is 
the favorite theme of poets; the word 
has, however^ afforded but few origi¬ 
nals from which they could copy their 
pictures: they have mostly described 
what is desirable rather than what is 
real. Stability of character is essential 
for those who are to command, for how 
can they govern others who cannot 
govern their own thoughts? Steadi¬ 
ness of deportment is a great recom¬ 
mendation to those who have to obey: 
how can any one perform his part well 
who suffers himself to be perpetually 
interrupted? Firmness of character is 
indispensable in the support of prin¬ 
ciples: there are many occasions in 
which this part of a man’s character is 
likely to be put to a severe test- Conr 
stancy is opposed to fickleness; stability, 
to ch^geableness; steadiness, to fiighti- 
ness; jmnness, to pliancy, 

CONSTANT. See Continued; 
DxmABLB; Unswerving. 

CONSTERNATION. See Adarm. 

CONSTITUENT. See Element¬ 
ary. 

CONSTITUTE, Appoint, Depute. 


Constitute, in Latin constitutus, parti¬ 
ciple of constitvio, that is, con, to¬ 
gether, and statuo, place, signifies here 
to put or place for a specific pur¬ 
pose. Appoint (see Appoint). Depute, 
in French deputer, Latin deputo, com¬ 
pounded of de, from, and putare, to 
esteem or assign, signifies to assi^ a 
certain office to a person. 

The act of choosing some person or 
persons for an office is comprehended 
under aU these terms: constitute is a 
more solemn act than appoint, and this 
than depute: to constitute is the act of 
a body; to appoint and depute, either 
of a body or an individual: a com- 
mimity constitutes any one their leader; 
a monarch appoints his ministers; an 
assembly deputes some of its members. 
To constitute implies the act of making 
as well as choosing; the office as weU 
as the person is new: in appointing, the 
person, but not the office, is new. A 
person may be constituted arbiter or 
judge as circumstances may require; 
a successor is appointed, but not con¬ 
stituted. 

Whoever is constituted is invested 
with supreme authority derived from 
the highest sources of power; whoever 
is appointed derives his authority from 
the authority of others, and has con¬ 
sequently but limited power: no indi¬ 
vidual can appoint another with au¬ 
thority equal to his own: whoever is 
deputed has private and not public 
authority; his office is partial, often 
confined to the particular transaction 
of an individual, or a body of indi¬ 
viduals, According to the Romish re¬ 
ligion, the Pope is constituted supreme 
head of the Christian Church through¬ 
out the whole world; governors are 
appointed to distant provinces; per¬ 
sons are deputed to present petitions 
or make representations to govern¬ 
ment. 

See also Form. 

Constitution. See Frame. 

CONSTRAIN. See Compel. 

constraint, Compulsion. Con¬ 
straint, from constrain, Latin constringo, 
compounded of con, together, and 
stringere, to draw tight, signifies the 
act of straining or tying together. 
Compulsion signifies the ac« of com¬ 
pelling. ([See Compel.) 

There is much of bindh f in con- 
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Htraird; of violence in (mrvpulsion: 
constraint prevents from acting agree¬ 
ably to the will; compulsion forces to 
a..fc contrary to the will: a soldier in 
the ranks moves with much constraint^ 
and is often subject to much cainpvlr 
sion to make him move as is desired. 
Constraint may arise from outward cir¬ 
cumstances; compulsion is always pro¬ 
duced by some active agent: the forms 
of civil society lay a proper constraint 
upon the behavior of men, so as to 
render them agreeable to one another; 
the arm of the civil power must ever 
be ready to compel those who will not 
submit without compulsion: in the 
moments of relaxation, the actions of 
children should be as free from conn 
strain! as possible; those who know and 
wish to do what is right will always 
be ready to discharge Qieir duty with¬ 
out compulsion. 

Constraint^ Restraint, — Constraint 
(see above). Restraint (see Coeece). 

Constraint respects the movements of 
the body only; restraint^ those of the 
mind and the outward actions: when 
they both refer to the outward actions, 
we say a person’s behavior is conr 
strain^; his feelings are restrained: he 
is constrained to act or not to act, or to 
act in a certain manner; he is restrairyed 
from acting at all, or he may be re~^ 
strained from feelmg: the conduct is 
constrained by certain prescribed rules, 
by discipline and order) it is restrained 
by particular motives: whoever learns 
a mechanical exercise is constrained to 
move his body in a certain direction; 
the fear of detection often restrains 
persons from the commission of vices 
more than any sense of their enormity. 

CONSTRUCT. SeeBmin. 

CONSULT, Dblibeeate. ConsuM^ 
in fkench consuUer, Latin consuUo, is 
a frequentative of consvlo, signifying to 
counsel together (see Advice). The 
root of consvlo is uncertain; it may 
be allied to sederc, to sit. Deliberate, 
in French dilihirer, Latin delibero, 
compoimded of de and libra, a balance, 
signifies to weigh as in a balance. 

Consultations always require two per¬ 
sons at least; deliberations may be car¬ 
ried on either with a man’s self or with 
numbers: an individual may consult 
with one or many: assembnes com¬ 
monly ddiberate: advice and infonna- 


tion are given and received in consukor 
turns; doubts, difficulties, and objec¬ 
tions are started and removed in de- 
Mberations, We communicate and hear 
when we consult; we pause and hesitate 
when we deliberate: those who have 
to co-operate must frequently consult 
together; those who have serious meas¬ 
ures to decide upon must coolly deMh 
erate, 

CONSUME. See Destroy. 

CONSUMMATION, Completion. 
Consummation, Latin consummatio, com¬ 
pounded of con, together, and summaf 
the top, the sum, from supmus (su¬ 
perlative of words whose comparative 
is super, above), si^iifying the very 
top, means the summing or winding up 
of tile whole—^the putting a final period 
to any concern. Completion signifies 
either the act of completing or the 
state of being completed (see Com¬ 
plete). 

The arrival at a conclusion is com¬ 
prehended in both these terms, but 
they differ principally in application; 
wishes are consummated; plans are 
completed: we often flatter ourselves 
that the completion of all our plans will 
be the corisummation of all our wishes, 
and thus expose ourselves to grievous 
disappointments 

As epithets, consummate and complete 
admit of a similar distinction. Con^ 
sunvmate is said of that which rises 
absolutely to the highest possible de¬ 
gree, as consummate wisdom, or conr- 
summate felicity: complete is said of 
that which is so relatively; a thing may 
be complete which fully answers the 
purpose. 

CONSUMPTION. See Decay. 

CONTACT, Touch. Contact, in 
Latin contactus, participle of contingo, 
compounded of con and tangere, to 
touch together, is distinguished from 
the simple word touch (derived through 
French toucher from a Teutonic root 
allied with Anglo-Saxon icon, to pull 
or draw, and Latin d^^cere, to lead), not 
so much in sense as in grammatical 
construction; the former expressing a 
state, and referring to two homes 
actually in that state; the'latter, on 
the other hand, ’mplying the abstract 
act of touching: we speak of things 
I coming or being in contact, but noj; of 
[the contact instead of the touch of a 
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thmg: the poison which comes from the 
poison-tree is so powerful in its nature 
that it is not necessary to come in 
c^m^ac^ with it in order to feel its bane¬ 
ful influence; some insects are armed 
with stings so inconceivably sharp that 
the smallest touch possible is sufficient 
to produce a puncture in the flesh. 

CONTAGION, Infection. Both 
these terms imply the power of com¬ 
municating something bad/ but con- 
tagiorij from the Latin con, and tag, 
from tango, to come in contact, pro¬ 
ceeds from a simple touch; and info 
tion, from the Latin infido, or in, in, 
and /acere, to make, proceeds by re¬ 
ceiving something inwardly or having 
it infused. We consider contagion as 
to the manner of spreading from one 
body to another; we consider infection 
as to the act of its working itself into 
the system. Whatever acts by con- 
tagion acts immediately by direct per¬ 
sonal contact; whatever acts by infec¬ 
tion acts gradually and indirectly, or 
through the medium of a third body, 
as clothes, or the air when infected. 
The word cqrdagim is, therefore, 
properly applied only to particular 
diseases, but infection may be applied 
to every disease which is communi¬ 
cable from one subject to another. 
Whatever,^ therefore, is contagious is 
also infectious, but not vice versa. 

So, in application to other things be- 
'^ides diseases, contagion is employed to 
<»enote that species of communication 
which is effected by a direct action on 
the senses. 

Infection is employed to denote the 
communication which takes place by 
the gradual process of being infects 
with anything. 

So, in the moral application, what¬ 
ever is outward acts by contagion, as to 
shun the contagion of bad example or 
bad manners. Whatever acts inwardly 
acts by infection, as to shun the infec¬ 
tion of bad principles. 

Contagious, Epidemical, PestiLenUod. 
yContagious si^nfies having or caus¬ 
ing contagion. Epidemical, in Latin 
epidemicus (Greek MSfipoc, that is, 
lirt and Sijiioc, among the people), sig¬ 
nifies universally spread. Pestil&ntM, 
from the Latin pestis, the plague, sig¬ 
nifies having the pla^e, or a similS: 
disorder. 


The conJtagious applies to that which 
is capable of being caught, and ought 
not, therefore, to be touched- the 
epidemical, to that which is already 
caught or circulated, and requires, 
therefore, to be stopped; the pestilential, 
to that which may breed an evil, and 
is, therefore, to be removed: diseases 
are contagious or epidemical; the air or 
breath is pestUentmL. 

They may aU be applied morally or 
figuratively in the same sense. We en¬ 
deavor to shun a contagious disorder, 
that it may not come near us; we en¬ 
deavor to purify a pestilenticd air, that 
it may not be inhaled to our injury; 
we endeavor to provide against epi¬ 
demical disorders, that they may not 
spread any farther. Vicious example 
is contagious; certain follies or vices 
of fashion are epidemical in almost 
every age; the breath of infidelity is 
pestilential. 

CONTAIN, Hold. Contain (see 
Comprise). Hold is derived from 
Anglo-Saxon kedldan, which a^ears in 
some form in most of the Teutonic 
languages with the significance that it 
now has in English. 

These terms agree in sense, but dif¬ 
fer in application; the former is by 
comparison noble, the latter is ignoble 
in its use: hold is employed oidy for 
the material contents of hollow bodies; 
contain is employed for moral or spirit¬ 
ual contents: in familiar discourse a 
cask is said to hold, but in more polished 
language it is said to contain a certain 
number of gallons. A coach holds or 
contains a given number of persons; a 
room holds a given quantity of furni¬ 
ture; a house or city contains its in¬ 
habitants. 

CONTAMINATE, Dbfilb, Pol¬ 
lute, Taint, Corrupt. Contaminate 
has the same derivation as contagion; 
it comes from Latin corUaminare, from 
the prefix con, together, and the root 
tag, touch.. Defile is compounded of 
Latin de, from, and Anglo^axon 
fylan, to make foul, from fvl. Modem 
English /old. Pollute is derived from 
Latin pol, allied to Old Latin por, 
toward, and lucre, to wash, aUiedT to 
laaje, and meant originally to wash 
over, like a flooded river. Taint, in 
French teinl, participle of teindre, in 
Latin Hngere, to dye or stain. Corrupt 
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in Latin conruptits, participle of ccr~ 
rumpoj compounded of con, together, 
and rumpere, to break, signifies to break 
to pieces. 

Contaminate is not so strong an ex¬ 
pression as defile or poUvJte; but it is 
stronger than taint: these terms are 
used in the sense of injuring purity: 
corrupt has the idea of destroying it. 
Whatever is impure contaminates; 
what is gross and vile in the natural 
sense defiles, and in the moral sense 
^llutes; what is contagious or in¬ 
fectious corrupts; and what is cor¬ 
rupted may taint other things. Im¬ 
proper conversation or reading con- 
taminates the mind of youth; lewdness 
and obscenity defile the body and poln 
lute the mind; loose company corrupts 
the morals; the coming in contact with 
a corrupted body is simScient to give a 
taint, li young people be admitted 
to a promiscuous intercourse with so¬ 
ciety, they must unavoidably witness 
objects that are calculated to contami¬ 
nate their thoughts, if not their in¬ 
clinations. They are thrown in the 
way of seeing the lips of females defiled 
with the grossest indecencies, and 
hearing or seeing things which cannot 
be heard or seen without polluting the 
soul: it cannot be surprising if after 
this their principles are found to be 
corrupted before they have reached the 
age of maturity. 

CONTEMN, Despise, Scorn, Dis¬ 
dain. Contemn comes from Latin 
contemnere, compounded of con, in¬ 
tensive prefix, and temnere, to despise. 
Despise, in Latin despicio, compounded 
of de, from, and specere, to look, sig¬ 
nifies to look down upon, which is a 
strong mark of contempt. Scorn, from 
Old French escomer, meant originally I 
to deprive of horns (Latin ex, from,' 
and cornu, horn), hence to humiliate or 
dishonor. It has been infiuenced by 
the Old High German scemon, to de¬ 
ride. Disdain is compounded of dis, 
privative, and Old French degnier, 
from Latin dignare, to think worthy; 
accordingly it means to think un¬ 
worthy. 

The above elucidations suflBlciently 
evince the feeling toward others which 
gives birth to aU these actions. But 
the feeling of contempt is not quite so 
strong as that of despising, nor tha.t of 


despising so strong as those of scorning 
and disdaining, the latter of which ex¬ 
presses the strongest sentiment of all. 
rersons are contemned for their moral 
qualities; they are despised on account 
of their outward circumstances, their 
characters, or their endowments. Su¬ 
periors may be condemned; inferiors 
only, or those who degrade themselves, 
are despised. Contempt, as applied to 
persons, is not incompatible with a 
Christian temper when justly provoked 
by their character; but despising is dis¬ 
tinctly forbidden and sddom war¬ 
ranted. Yet it is not so much our 
business to contemn others as to con^ 
temn that which is contemptible; but we 
are not equally at liberty to despise the 
person, or anything belonging to the 
person, of another. Whatever springs 
from the free-will of another may be a 
subject of contempt, but the casualties 
of fortime or the ^fts of Providence, 
which are alike independent of per¬ 
sonal merit, should never expose a per¬ 
son to be despised. We may, however, 
contemn a person for his impotent 
malice, or despise him for his meanness. 

Persons are not scorned or disdained, 
but they may be treated with scorn or 
disdain; they are both improper ex¬ 
pressions of contempt or despite: scorn 
marks the sentiment of a little, vain 
mind: disdain of a haughty and per¬ 
verted one. A beautiful woman looks 
with scorn on her whom she despises 
for the want of this natural gift. The 
wealthy man treats with disdain him 
whom he despises for his poverty. 

In speaking of things independently 
of others, or as immediately connected 
with ourselves, all these terms may be 
sometimes employed in a good or an 
indifferent sense. When we contemn a 
mean action, and scorn to conceal by 
falsehood what we are called upon to 
acknowledge, we act the part of the 
gentleman as well as the Christian; 
but it is inconsistent with our infirm 
and dependent condition that we 
^ould feel inclined to despise anything 
that falls in our way; much less are 
we at liberty to disdain to do any¬ 
thing which our station requires; we 
ought to think nothing unworthy of 
us, nothing de^ading to us, but that 
which is inconsistent with the will of 
Grod: there are, however, too many 
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who affect to despise small favors as ous. These terms are very frequently, 
not reaching their fancied deserts, and though very erroneously, confoimded 
others who disdain to receive any favors in common discourse. Contemptible is 
at all, from mistaken notions about de- applied to the thing deserving contempt ; 
pendence and obligation. contemptiLoibSj to that which is ex- 

CONTEMPLATE, Meditate, pressive of contempt . Persons, or what 
Muse. Contemplate ^ from Latin con- is done by persons, may be either conn 
templarif was used at first of the ob- temptihle or contemptuoiLS . A produc- 
servations and meditations of the tion is contemptible ; a sneer or look is 
augurs, and was derived from templum , contemptuous . 

E-nglian temple^ the consecrated place Contemptibley Despicable^ Pitifvt .— 
open to the sky, where the augurs Contemptible is not so strong as des- 
made their observations. Meditate^ in picable or pitiful. A person may be 
Latin meditatusj participle of meditor, contemptible for his vanity or weakness: 
from Greek piSofiai, I attend to, meant but he is despicable for his servHity and 
to devote the thoughts to something, baseness of character; he is ^ifvl for 
For the derivation of muse see Amuse, his want of manliness ^d becoming 
Different species of reflection are spirit. A lie is at all times contemp- 
marked by these terms. We contem- twle; it is despicable when it is told 
plate what is present or before our eyes; for purposes of gain or private interest; 
we meditate on what is past or absent, it is when accompanied with 

The heavens and aU the works of the indication of unmanly fear. It is 
Creator are objects of contemplation; contemptible to take credit to one's self 
the ways of Providence are fit subjects for the good action one had not per- 
for meditation. One muses on events formed; it is despicable to charge an- 
or circumstances which have been just other with the faults which we our- 
passing. selves have committed; it is pitiful to 

We may contemplate and meditate for offend others^ and then attempt to 
the future, but never muse. In this screen ourselves from their resentment 
case the two former terms have the under any shelter which offers. It is 
sense of contriving or purposing: what contemptible for a man in a superior 
is contemplated to be done is thou^t of station to borrow of his inferiors; it 
more indistinctly than when it is is despicable in him to forfeit his word; 
meditated to be done: many things are it is pitiful in him to attempt to con- 
bad in contemplation which are never ceal anything by artifice, 
serioudy meditated upon: between con- Contemptuous, Scornful, Disdainful, 
templating and meditating there is —^These epithets rise in sense by a 
oftener a greater distance than between 1 regular gradation. Contemptuous is 
meditating and executing. /general, and applied to whatever can 

Meditating is a permanent and sen- ejspress contempt: scornful and dis¬ 
cus action; musing is partial and un- dainful are particular; they apply only 
important: meditation is a religious to outward marks: one is contemptumbs 
duty, it cannot be neglected without who is scornful or disdainful, but not 
injury to a person's spiritual improve- vice versa. Words, actions, and looks 
ment; musing is a temporary employ- are contemptuous: looks, sneers, and 
ment of the mind on the ordmary con- gestures are scornful and disdainful, 
cems of life, as they happen to excite Contemptuous e:!(pressions are always 
an interest for the time. Contempla- unjustifiable; whatever may be the 
tive and musing, as epithets, have a contempt which a person's conduct de¬ 
strong analogy to each other. Con- serves, it is unbecoming in another to 
tempuxUve is a habit of the mind; mus- give him any indications of the senti- 
ing is a particular state of the mind, ment he feels. Scornful and disdainful 
A person may have a contemplative smiles are resorted to by the weakest 
turn, or be in a musing mood. or the worst of mankind. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS. SeeSxN- CONTEND, Contest, Dispute, 
cheonous. Contend, from tmdo, stretch, and ccm- 

CONTEMPORARY. See Coeval, tra, against, signifies to strive against. 
CONTEMPTIBLE, Contbmptu- Contest, from con, against, and teslor. 
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from iesiis, a witness, signifying to call for that which is honorable, where 
to witness against; and dispiUej from there is no personal animosity. 
dis and pwto, signifying to think di- See also Bicker; Strive. 
versely, are modes of cont&tiding, CONTENTION. See Dissension; 

To contend is simply to exert a force Strife. 
against a force; to contest is to struggle CONTENTMENT, Satisfaction. 
together for an object. Contentment, in French conterUement, 

To contend and contest may be both from content, in Latin conterdus, par- 
applied to that which is claimed and tidple of contenere, to contain or hold, 

I striven for; but contending is the act signifies the keeping one's self to a 
’ of the individual without reference to thing. Satisfaction, in Latin scUis- 
others, where success depends upon factio, compounded of satis, enough, 

) personal efforts or prowess, as when and facere, to do, signifies the making 
one contends at games. To contest is or having enough, 
to set up rival pretensions to be de- Contentment lies in ourselves: satis- 
termined by the suffrage of others, faction is derived from external objects, 
as^ to contest an election, to contest a One is contented when one wishes for 
prize. ^ no more: one is satisfied when one has 

Opinions may likewise be both cow- obtained all one widies. The contented 
t&nded and contested, with this distinc- TYifl.n has always enough; the satisfied 
tion, that to contend is to maintain man has only enough for the time 
any opinion^ to contest is to mj^tain being. The contented man will not be 
different opinions: the person is said dissatisfied; but he who looks for 
to contend and the thing to be con- satisfaction will never be contented, 
tested. Contentment is the absence of pain; 

To dispute, according to its original satisfaction is positive pleasure. Cortr- 
meaning, applies to opinions only, and teniment is accompanied with the en- 
is distinguished from contend in this, joyment of what one has; satisfaction 
that the latter signifies to maintain is often quickly followed with the alloy 
one's own opinion, and the former to of wanting more. A contented man 
call in question the opinion of anothp. can never be miserable; a satisfied man 
. In respect to matters of personal in- can scarcely be long happy. Content- 
terest, contend and dispvte are em- ?wew^ is a permanent and habitual state 
ployed with a like distinction, the of mind;' it is the restriction of all 
former to denote striving for something our thoughts, views, and desires within 
desired by one's self, the latter to call the compass of present possession and 
in question something relating to enjoyment: satisfaction is a partial 
others, as to contend for a victory, to and turbulent state of the feelings, 
dispute a person's right; and when the which awakens rather than deadens 
idea of striving for a thing in dispute desire. Contentment is suited to our 
is to be expressed, this word may be present condition; it accommodates 
employed indifferently with cowfcnd for, itself to the vicissitudes of human 
as to dispute or contend for a prize. life; satisfaction belongs to no created 
Contention, contest, and dispute, as being; one satisjied desire engenders 
nouns, admit of a further distinction, another that demands satisfaction. 
Contention is always of a personal Contentment is within the reach of the 
nature, whether as regards interests or poor man, to whom it is a continual 
opinions, and is always accompanied feast; but satisfaction has never been 
with more or less iU f eding. procured by wealth, however enormous 

C<yntests may be as personal as con- or ambition, however boundless and 
tentions, but the objects in a contest successful. We should therefore look 
beiog higher, ?tnd the contesting parties for the contented man where there are 
commg less into direct collision, there the fewest means of being satisfied. 
is less iU feeling produced. Our duty bids us be contented; our de- 

As differences of opinion have a ten- sires ask to be satisfied: but our duty 
dency to create ill feeling, disputes are , is associated with our happine^; our 
rarely conducted without acrimony; j desires are the sources of our misery, 
but sometimes there may be disputes i When taken in a partial application 
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to particular objects, there are cases 
in which we ought not to be contentedj 
and where we may with propriety look 
for permanent satisfaction. We cannot 
be contented to do less than our duty 
Jfequires; we may justly be satisfied 
with the consciousness of having done 
^ur duty. 

CONTEST. See Conflict; Con¬ 
tend. 

CONTIGUOUS. See Adjacent. 

CONTINENCE. See Chastity. 

CONTINGENCY. See Accident. 

CONTINGENT. See Accidental; 
Provisional. 

CONTINUAL, Perpetual, Con¬ 
stant. Continued, in French continuel, 
Latin continuus, from continere, to hold 
or keep together, sigm'fies keeping to¬ 
gether without intermission. Perpet¬ 
ual, in French perpetual, Latin per- 
petuedis, from perpeto, compounded of 
per, meaning thorou^y, and petere, to 
seek, to seek thoroughly, signifies going 
on everywhere and at all times. Con¬ 
stant (see Constancy). 

What is continual admits of no in¬ 
terruption: what is perpetual admits 
of no termination. There may be an 
end to that which is continual, and 
there may be intervals in that which is 
perpetual. Rains are continued in the 
tropical climates at certain seasons: 
complaints among the lower orders are 
pe^etual, but they are frequently 
without foundation. There is a con¬ 
tinual passing and repassing in the 
streets of the metropolis during the 
day; the world and aU that it contains 
are subject to perpetual change. 

Constant, like continual, adbmts of no 
interruption, and it also admits of no 
change; what is continual may not al¬ 
ways continue in the same state, but 
what is constant remains in the same 
state: continual is therefore applied to 
that which is expected to cease, and 
constant to that which ought to last. 
A nervous person may fancy he hears 
continual noises. It will be the cori- 
stant endeavor of a peaceable man to 
live peaceably. 

Continual may sometimes have a 
moral application; as when we say, 
contentment is a continual feast; to 
have a continual enjoyment in any¬ 
thing: constant is properly applied to 
ZQor^ objects. 


Continual, Continued, — Continual 
and continued both mark length of 
duration, but the former admits of a 
certain degree of interruption, which 
the latter does not. What is continued 
may have frequent pauses; what is 
continued ceases only to terminate. 
Rains are continual which are frequent¬ 
ly repeated; so noises in a tumultuous 
BiQ continual: the bass in music is 
said to be continued; the mirth of a 
drunken party is one continued noise. 
Continual interruptions abate the vigor 
of application and create disgust: in 
coimtries situated near the poles, there 
is one continued darkness for the space 
of five or six months, during which 
time the inhabitants are obliged to 
leave the place. 

Continual respects the duration of 
actions only; cortlinued is likewise ap¬ 
plied to the extent or course of things: 
rumors are continual; talking, walking, 
running, and the like, are continued; 
but a Ime, a series, a scene, or a stream 
of water is continued. 

Continuance, Continuation, Duration, 
— Continuance, from the intransitive 
verb to cordinue, denotes the state of 
continuing or being carried on further. 
CoTvlinuation, from the transitive verb 
continue, denotes the act of continuing 
or carrying on further. The continu¬ 
ance is said of that which itself con¬ 
tinues; the cordinuation, of that which 
is cordinued by some other agency: as 
the cordihuance of the rain; the con- 
tinuation of a history, work, line, etc. 

As the species is said to be continued, 
the word continuation is most properly 
applied in this case. 

Continuance and duration are both 
employed for the time of cordinuing; 
things may be of long continuance or of 
long duration; but continuance is used 
only with regard to the action; duraiion 
with regard to the thing and its exist¬ 
ence. Whatever is occasionally done, 
and soon to be ended, is not for a con¬ 
tinuance; whatever is made, and soon 
destroyed, is not of long duration: there 
are many excellent institutions in Eng¬ 
land which promise to be of no less cow- 
tinuance than utility. Duration is with 
us a relative term; things are of long or 
short duration by comparison: the duror- 
tion of the world^ and all sublunary ob- 
I jects, is nothing m regard to eternity. 
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Continuatim, Continuity. — Continiui- 
Hon signifies either the act of continu¬ 
ing, as to undertake the continuation 
or continuing of a history; or the 
thing continued; as to read the con- 
tinuatwn of a history—^that is, the 
history continued. 

Continuity denotes the quality of 
bodies holding together without inter¬ 
ruption; there are bodies of so little 
continuity that they will crumble to 
pieces on the shghtest touch. 

Continue, Remain, Stay.—Continue 
(see Continual). iSewain, in Latin 
maneo, is compounded of re, behind, 
and Tnanere, to stay, and signifies to 
stay behind. Stay is derived through 
French from Middle Dutch stade, which 
is allied to English stead, in steadfast, 
steady, etc., signifying place; it means 
to remain in one place. 

The idea of keeping to an object is 
common to these terms. To continue 
is associated with a state of action; to 
remain, with a state of r^st: we are 
said to continue to speak, walk, or do 
anything, to continue in action or 
motion; to remain stationary, or in a 
position. 

So likewise in application to the out¬ 
ward condition or the state of mind, 
continue denotes that which is active 
and positive; remain, that which is 
quiescent and tranquil; to continue in 
a course or in a belief; to continue 
steadfast: to remain in doubt. 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when things are the sub¬ 
jects: a war continues; a stone remains 
in the place where it is put. 

Continue is frequently tak^ abso¬ 
lutely for continuing in action; re¬ 
main, from the particle re, has a rela¬ 
tive signification to something else: 
the sickness or the rain continues; I 
will use my utmost endeavors as long 
as health remains. 

Continue and remain are used in re¬ 
spect of place; stay is used in that of 
connection only. Continue is indefinite 
in its application and signification; as 
to continue in town or in the country: 
to remain is an involuntary act; as a 
soldier remains at his post, or a person 
remains in prison: stay is a volunta^ 
act; as to stay at a friend's or with 
a friend. 

Continue, Persevere, Persist, Pursue, 


Prosecute.—Continue {s&e sboYe). Per^- 
severe, in French yershtrer, Latin 'per- 
severare, compounded of per, through, 
and severus, strict and steady, signifies 
to be steady throughout or to the end. 
Persist, in French persister, Latin ‘per- 
sisto, is compounded of per, through, and 
sisters, to put, and corresponds to the 
modem phrase ^‘to put it through." 
Pursue and prosecute, in Pbrench pour- 
suivre, come from the Latin ^roseguor 
and its participle prosecutus, signif5dng 
to follow after or keep on with. 

The idea of not setting aside is com¬ 
mon to these terms, which is the sense 
of continue without any qualification; 
the other terms, which are all species 
of continuing, include likewise some col¬ 
lateral idea which distinguishes them 
from the first, as well as from one 
another. Continue is comparable with 
persevere and persist in the neuter sense, 
with pursue and prosecute in the active 
smse. To coniinue is simply to do as 
one has done hitherto; to persevere 
is to continue without wishing to 
change or from a positive desire to 
attain an object; to persist is to corv- 
tinue from a determination or will not 
to cease. The act of continuing, there¬ 
fore, specifies no characteristic of the 
agent; that of persevering or persisting 
marks a direct temper of mind; the 
former is always used in a good sense, 
the latter in an indifferent or bad sense. 
We continue from habit or casualty; we 
persevere from reflection and the exer¬ 
cise of our judgment; we persist from 
attachment. It is not the most exalted 
virtue to continue in a good course 
merely because we have been in the 
habit of so doing: what is done from 
habit merely, without any fixed prin¬ 
ciple, is always exposed to change from 
the influence of passion or evil counsel; 
there is real virtue in the act of per¬ 
severance, without which many of our 
best intentions would remain unful¬ 
filled and our best plans would be de¬ 
feated: those who do not persevere can 
do no essential good; and those who 
do persevere often effect what has ap¬ 
peared to be impracticable; of this 
truth the discoverer of America is a 
remarkable proof, who, in spite of 
ev^ mortification, rebuff, and disap¬ 
pointment, persevered in calling the at¬ 
tention of monarchs to his project, 
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until he at length obtained the assist- peculiar object: conHrmej therefore, 
ance requisite for effecting the dis- expresses less than pursnej and this less 
covery of a new world. than proseaiUe: the history of England 

The Homans have not observed this has been cmtirmed down to the present 
distinction between perseiJerare and per- period by different writers; Smollett 
stsiere; for they say, “In errore peree^er- has pursmd the same plan as Hume 
are:** Cicero. “Ad ultimum perseoer- in the (mdinvxMm of his history: 
are:** Livy. “In eadem impudenti4 Captain Cook prosecuted his work of 
persistere:" Livy. “In proposito ;per- d^covery in three several voyages. To 
sistere:^^ Cicero. Probably in imita- continm is itself altogether an indiffer- 
tion of them, examples are to be found ent action; to pursue and prosecute are 
in English writers of the use of persevere commendable actions; the latter still 
in the bad sense, and of persist in the more than the former: it is a mark of 
good sense; but the distinction is now great instability not to continue any- 
invariably observed. Persevere is em- thing that we begin; it betrays a great 
ployed only in matters of some mo- want of prudence and discernment not 
ment, in things of sufficient importance to pursue some plan on every occasion 
to demand a steady purpose of the which requires method; it is the char- 
mind; persist may be employed in that acteristic of a persevering mind to prose- 
wbich is trifling, if not bad: a learner cute whatever it has deemed worthy to 
perseveres in ms studies, in order to enter upon. 

arrive at the necessary degree of im- CONTINUITY. See Contestua- 
provement; a child persists m making tion. 

a request until he has obtained the CONTRABAND, Forbidden, Pro* 
object of his desire: there is always hibited. Can^ra&a?^dis derived through 
wisdom in perseverance^ even though Spanish and Italian from Latin contra) 
unsuccessful; there is mostly folly, against, and Italian bandoj Late Latin 
caprice, or obstinacy in persistence: hannum, a word of Teutonic origin 
how different the man who perseveres found in abandon) ban, etc. It means 
in the cultivation of his talents from literally a ban against something, 
him who only persists in maintaining and refers to a special kind of for- 
falsehoods or supporting errors! bidding or prohiming, McCulloch, 
Continue) when compared with perse- in the “Commercial Dictionary,*? gives 
vere or persist, is always coupled with the following succinct definition of 
modes of action: but in comparison the perplexing phrase contraband of 
with pursue or prosecute, it is always war: 

followed by some object: we continue “When two nations are engaged in 
to do, persevere or persist in doing some- war, if there be any foreign article or 
thing: but we continue, pursue, or articles necessary for the defence or 
prosecute some object which we wish subsistence of either of them, and 
to bring to perfection by additional without which it would be difficult 
labor. Continue is equally indefinite for it to carry on the contest, the other 
as in the former case; ^rsue and prose- may legitimately exert every means 
ctUe both comprehend collateral ideas in its power to prevent its opponent 
respecting the disposition of the agent being supplied with such article or 
and the nature of the object: to con- articles.** 

tinue is to go on with a thing as it has Such goods are called contraband of 
been begun; to pursue said prosecute war. After the importation 

is to continue b;^ some prescribed rule, of such goods by a legal proclamation, 
or in some particular manner: a work a nation may use every means to pro- 
is continued; si, plan, measure, or line Mbit the enemy from obtaining the conr 
of conduct is pursued; an undertaking traband articles. For a further defini- 
or a design is prosecuted: we may corir- tion of the difference between forbid 
Unue the work of another in order to and proMbit see Ban and Forbid. 
supply a deficiency: we may pursue a CONTRACT. See Abridge; Agrbb- 
plan that emanates either from our- ment. 

selves or another; we prosecute our CONTRACTED, Coneined, Nar- 
own work only in order to obtain some row. These words agree in denoting 
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a limited space; but contracted, from 
contraho, draw together, signifying 
drawn into a smaller compass than it 
might otherwise be in, and confined 
(see Bound), signifying brought withm 
unusually small bounds, are said of 
that which is made or becomes so by 
circumstances. Narrow comes from 
Anglo-Saxon nearu, closely drawn. A 
limb is said to be contracted which is 
drawn up by disease; a situation is 
confined which has not the necessary 
or usual degree of open space; a road 
or a room is narrow. 

These terms are figuratively applied 
to moral objects with the same dis¬ 
tinction: the mind is contracted by 
education or habit; a person’s views 
are confined by reason of his ignorance; 
people have for the most part a tem¬ 
per narrow by nature. 

CONTRADICT, Dent, Oppose. 
Contradict, from the Latin contra, 
against, and dictum, speech, signMes a 
speech against a speech. Deny is de¬ 
rived from Latin de and negare, to say 
“no,” from the negative particle ne, 
and signifies to say “no.” Oppose 
comes from Latin oh, in the way of, 
and French poser (see Compose), ana 
signifies to place in the way of. 

To contradict, as the origin of the 
word sufi&ciently denotes, is to set up 
one assertion against another, but it 
does not necessarily imply an inten¬ 
tional act. The contradiction may lie 
in the force of the terms, whence 
logicians call those propositions con- 
tr^ictory which in all their terms are 
directly opposed to each other; as, 
“All men are hars”; “No men are 
liars.” A person may himself, 

or two witnesses may contradict each 
other who have had no communicar 
tion. 

To deny is to assert the falsehood of; 
another’s assertion, and is therefore a 
direct and personal act; as to deny any 
one’s statement. 

Contradictions may be gjven at the 
pleasure or for the conveni^ce of the 
parties; denials are made in support 
either of truth or falsehood, in matters 
of fact or matters of opinion. 

One contradicts in direct terms by as¬ 
serting something contrary; one denies 
by advancing arguments or suggesting 
doubts or difficulties. These terms 


may therefore both be used in reference 
to disputations. We may deny the 
truth of a position by contradicting the 
assertions that are advanced in its 
support. 

Contradiction and denial are com¬ 
monly performed by words only; op¬ 
position, by any kind of action or mode 
of e35>ression. We may therefore 
sometimes oppose by contradiction, al¬ 
though not properly by denial; con- 
tradvking and opposing being both 
voluntary acts, denying frequently a 
matter of necessity or for self-de¬ 
fence. 

CONTRARY. See Adverse; Hete¬ 
rogeneous. 

CONTRAST. See Comparison. 

CONTRIBUTE. See Conduce; 
Minister. 

CONTRIBUTION. See Tax. 

CONTRITION. See Repentance. 

CONTRIVE, Devisb, Invent. Oow- 
trive in Old French controver, com- 
poimded of Latin con, together, and 
a stressed stem of Old foench trover, to 
find, signifies to find out by putting 
together. Devise, compoimded of de 
and Latin visus, seen, signifies to show 
or present to the mind. Invent, in Lathi 
inventus, participle of invenire, com¬ 
pounded of in, in, and venire, to come, 
signifies to come or bring into the mind* 

Ccmtrwmg requires less exercise of 
the thoughts than devising: we contrive 
on familiar and common occasions: 
we devise in seasons of difllculty and 
trial. A contrivance is simple and ob¬ 
vious to a plain understanding: a de¬ 
vice is complex and far-fetched; it 
requires a ready conception and a 
degree of art. Contrivances serve to 
supply a deficiency or increase a con¬ 
venience; devices are employed to ex¬ 
tricate from danger, to remove an evil, 
or forward a scheme: the history of 
Robinson Crusoe derives considerable 
interest from the relation of the vari¬ 
ous contrivances by which he provided 
himself with the first aarticles of neces¬ 
sity and comfort; the l^ory of rob¬ 
bers and adventurers is full of the 
various devices by which they endeavca 
to cany on their projects of plunder 
or elude the vigilance of their pur-^ 
suers. 

To contrive and devise do not ^ress 
so much as to immt: we contrive and 
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dmse in small matters; we inoefni in CONTUMACY, Rebellion. Con^ 
those of ^eater moment. Contriving tumaq/j from the Latin contumax, com* 
and devising respect the manner of pounded of contra^ against^ and tumerey 
doing things; inventing comprehends to swell, signifies the swelhng one's self 
the action and the thing itself; the up by way of resistance. RebeUionj in 
former are but the new fa^oning of Latin reheUio. compounded of re, in re- 
things that already exist; the latter is, turn, and helium j war, signifies carry- 
as it were, the creation of something ing on war against those to whom we 
new: to contrive and devise are inten- owe, and have before paid, a lawful 
tional actions, the result of a specific subjection. 

effort; invention naturally arises from Resistance to lawful authority is the 
the exertion of an inherent power: common idea included in the significa- 
we require thought and combination to tion of both these terms, but contumacy 
contrive or devise; ingenuity is the does not express so much as rebellion: 
faculty which is exerted in inventing, the contuTmcious resist only occasion- 
A device is often employed for b^ ally; the rebel resists systematically: 
and fraudulent purposes; contrivances the conturncLcioiLS stand only on certain 
mostly serve the innocent purposes, of points, and oppose the in(hvidual; the 
life; inventions are mostly good, unless rebel sets himself up against the au- 
they are stories irtvented, wHch are thority itself: the conturnxicious thwart 
always false. and contradict, they never resort to 

See also Conceet. open violence: the rebel acts only by 

CONTRIVING. See Scheming. main force; contumacy shelters itself 
CONTROL. See Check. under the plea of equity and justice; 

CONTROVERT, Dispute. Con* rebellion sets all law and order at 
iroo&rt, compounded of the Latin contraj defiance. 

against, and verterOj to turn, signifies CONTUMELY. See Repboach. 
to turn against another in discourse or CONVENE. See Assemble. 
direct one's self against another. Dis- CONVENIENT, Suitable. Con- 
(see Aequb). venient (see Commodious). Suitable 

To controvert has regard to specula- (see Conpoemable). 
tive points; to dispute respects matters Convenient regards the circumstances 
of fact: there is more of opposition in of the individual; suitable respects the 
controversy; more of doubt in disputing: established opinions of mankind, and is 
a sophist dmtroverts; a sceptic disputes: closely connected with moral propriety: 
the plainest and sublimest truths of nothing is convenient which does not 
the Gospel have been all controverted in favor one's purpose: nothing is suitable 
their turn by the self-sufficient inquirer: which does not suit the person, place, 
the authenticity of the Bible itself has and thing: whoever has anything to 
been disputed by some few individuals: ask of another must take a convenient 
the existence of a God by still fewer, opportunity in order to insure success; 
Controversy is worse than an unprofit- his address on such ^ occasion would 
able task; instead of eliciting truth, it be ^ very ur^itdble if he affected _ to 
does but expose the failings of the claim as a right what he ought to solicit 
parties engaged: disputing is not so as a favor, 
personal, and consequently not so ob- CONVENT. See Cloistee. 
jectionable: we never controvert any CONVENTION, Agreement, Com- 
point without seriously and decidedly pact, Treatt. Convention, in French 
mtending to oppose the notions of the same form, from Latin con, to- 
another; we may sometimes dispute a gether, and venire, to come, in the 
point for the sake of friendly argument diplomatic sense in which it is here 
or the desire of information: theologians used signifies literally an agreement 
and politicians are the ^eatest corir as distin^shed from an assembly of 
trooersiatists: it is thc^ business of men a political character. In international 
in general to dispute whatever ought disputes or warfare it has frequently 
not to be taken for granted. been the custom for the disputants 

CONTUMACIOUS. See Obsti- to seek a peaceable solution of the 
NATE. trouble between them, the first step 
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being a meeting of mutual delegates to 
ascertain what demands and conces¬ 
sions are likely to be made. 

This meeting may formulate terms, 
which are usually of a tentative char¬ 
acter, and afterward plenipotentiaries 
are appointed to negotiate a formal 
agreementf compactj and sometimes a 
treaty itself. The final engagement 
becomes effective only on its ratification 
by each disputant. The plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, instructed on general lines by 
their respective governments, give an3 
take, and their agreement is almost 
always accepted as binding by their 
governments. 

See also Assembly. 

CONVERSABLE. See Facetious. 

CONVERSANT, Familiar. Con- 
versantj from con, together, and versari, 
to dwell, signifies dwelling together, 
hence farniliar with, consequently be^ 
coming acquainted. Familiar, from 
the Latin familiaris, to be of the same 
family, signMes the closest coimection. 

An acquaintance with things is im¬ 
plied in both these terms, but the latter 
expresses something more particular 
than the former. A person is conver¬ 
sant in matters that come frequently 
before his notice; he is familiar with 
such as form the daily routine of his 
business: one who is not a professed 
lawyer may be conversant with the 
questions of law which occur on ordi¬ 
nary occasions; but one who is skilled 
in his profession will be familiar with 
all cases which may possibly be em¬ 
ployed in support of a cause: it is ad¬ 
visable to be conversani with the wa3?B 
of the world; but to be familiar with 
the greater part of them would not re¬ 
dound to one’s credit or advantage. 

Corwersation, Dialogue, Conference, 
CoUoguy.—-Conversation denotes the act 
of holding comerse (see Communion). 
Dialogue, m French dialogue, Latin dia¬ 
logue, Greek hoikoyoQ, compounded of 
Bia and si^ifies a speech be- 

twecsn two. Conference, from the Latin 
con, together, and ferre, to brings sig¬ 
nifies consulting together on subjects. 
CoUoguy, in Latm colloquium^ from con, 
together, and loqyor, speak, signifies the 
art of talkiiig together. 

A conversation is always something 
actually held between two or more per¬ 
sons; a dialogue is mostly fictitious. 


and written as if spoken: any number 
of persons may take part in a conver¬ 
sation, but a dialogue alwa 3 ’'s refers to 
the tvro persons who are expressly en¬ 
gaged: a conversation may be desultory; 
a dialogue is formal, in which there wiU 
always be reply and rejoinder: a con- 
versation may be carried on by any 
signs besides words, which are ad¬ 
dressed personally to the individual 
present; a dialogue must always con¬ 
sist of express words: a prince holds fre¬ 
quent conversations with his ministers 
on affairs of state; Cicero wrote dia¬ 
logues on the nature of the gods, and 
many later writers have adopted the 
dialogue form as a vehicle for conveying 
their sentiments: a conference is a spe¬ 
cies of conversation; a colloquy is a 
species of dialogue: a conversation is in¬ 
definite as to the subject or the parties 
engaged in it: a conference is connned to 
particular subjects and descriptions of 
persons: a conversation is mostly oc¬ 
casional: a conference is always spe¬ 
cifically appointed: a conversation is 
mostly on mdifferent matters; a con- 
ference is mostly on national or public 
concerns: we have a conversation as 
friends; we have a conference as min¬ 
isters of state. The dialogue naturally 
limits the number to two; the coUoquy 
is indefinite as to number: there may 
be dialogues, therefore, which are not 
colloquies; but every coUoquy may be 
denominated a dialogue, 

CONVERSE. See Communion; 
Speak. 

CONVERT, Proselyte. Convert, 
from the Latin converto, signifies 
changed to something in conformity 
with the views of another. Prosdyte, 
from the Greek ‘Trpog, to, and ij/kvOov, 
second aorist of tpxofiai, I come, sig¬ 
nifies come over to the side of another. 

Convert is more extensive in its sense 
and application than ^oselyte: convert 
in its full sense incluaes every change 
of opinion, without respect to the sub¬ 
ject; proselyte, in its original applica¬ 
tion, denoted changes only from one 
reli^ous belief to another: there are 
many converts to particular doctrines 
of Christianity, and proselytes from the 
Pagan, Jewiw, or Mohammedan to 
the Cnristian faith; but the word prose- 
lyte^ has since acquired an application 
which disting^uishes it from conoerL 
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ConversuTA is a more voluntary act 
than proselytism; it emanates entirely 
from the mind of the agent, indepen¬ 
dently of foreign influence; it extends 
not merely to the abstract or specula¬ 
tive opinions of the individual, but to 
the whole current of his feelings and 
spring of his actions: it is the conver- 
sicm of the heart and soul. Proselytism 
is an outward act, which need not ex¬ 
tend beyond the conformity of one^s 
words and actions to a certain rule: 
convert is therefore always taken in a 
good sense; it bears on the face of it 
the stamp of sincerity: proselyte is a 
term of more ambiguous meaning; the 
proselyte is often the creature and tool 
of a party: there may be many 
j^oselytes where there are no converts. 
The conversion of a sinner is the work 
of God's grace, either by His special 
interposition or by the ordinary in¬ 
fluence of His Holy Word on the heart: 
partisans are always anxious to make 
proselytes to their own party. 

CONVERTIBLE. See Assimilate. 

CONVEY- See Bear; Waft. 

CONVICT, Detect. Convict, from 
the Latin convictus, particii)le of con- 
vinco, I make manifest, signifies to 
make guilt dear. Detect, from the 
Latin detectvs, participle of detego, com¬ 
pounded of the privative de and tegere, 
to cover, signifies to uncover or lay 
open guilt. 

A person is cormcted by means of evi¬ 
dence; he is detected by means of ocular 
demonstration. One is convicted of 
having been the perpetrator of some 
evil deed; one is detected in the very 
act of committing the deed. What¬ 
ever serves to prove the guilt of an¬ 
other is said to corwict, whether the 
conviction be by others or by one's self: 
a man may be convicted in his own 
mind, as weU as m the opinion of 
others, before a public tribimal or by 
private individuals; defection is con¬ 
fined to the act of the individual, which 
is laid open to others. 

See also Criminal. 

CarmfA, Convince, Persuade .—^To con¬ 
vict is to satisfy a person of another's 
guilt or error. To comrince is to satis¬ 
fy the person himself of the truth or 
falsehood of a thing. 

A person may be convicted of heresy, 
if it oe proved to the satisfaction of 


others; he may be corwinced that the 
opinion which he has held is heretical. 
So a person may be convicted who is 
involuntarily convinced of his error, but 
he is convinced if he is made sensible 
of his error without any force on his 
own mind. One is convicted only of 
that which is false or bad, but one is 
convinced of that which is true as well 
as that which is false. The noun corv- 
viction is used in both the senses of 
convict and convince. 

What convinces binds; what per- 
svudes attracts. We are convinced by 
arguments; it is the understanding 
which determines: we are persuaded by 
entreaties and personal influence; it is 
the imagination or will which decides. 
Our conviction respects solely matters 
of belief or faith; our persuasion re¬ 
spects matters of belief or practice: we 
are convinced that a thing is true or 
false; we are persuaded that it is either 
right or wrong, advantageous or the 
contrary. A person will have half 
effected a thing who is convinced that 
it is in his power to effect it; he will 
be easily persuaded to do that which 
favors Ms own interests. 

Conviction respects our most impor¬ 
tant duties; persuasion is applied to 
matters of indifference, or of temporary 
personal interest. The first step to 
true repentance is a thorough convic¬ 
tion of the enormity of sin. The cure 
of people's maladies is sometimes pro¬ 
moted to a surprising degree by their 
persuasion of the efficacy of the remedy. 

As conviction is the effect of substan¬ 
tial evidence, it is solid and permanent 
in its nature; it cannot be so easily 
changed and deceived: persuasion, de¬ 
pending on our feelings, is influenced 
by external objects, and exposed to 
various changes; it may vary both in 
the degree and in the object. Convic¬ 
tion answers in our minds to positive 
c&c%s^iy\persuasion answers to prob¬ 
ability. We ought to be convinced of 
the propriety of avoiding everything 
which can interfere with the good 
order of society; we may be persuaded 
of the truth of a person's narrative or 
not, according to the representation 
made to us; we may be persuaded to 
pursue any study or lay it aside. 

CONVINCING. See Conclusive. 

CONVIVIAL, Social. Cormvicd, in 
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Latin cmvivialis, from con, together, indifference on the most important 
and vivere, to live, signifies being enter- subjects, 
tained together. Sodcd, from socms, See also Dispassionate. 
a companion, signifies pertaining to COPIOUS. See Plenttpul. 
company. COPIOUSLY. See Laegely. 

The prominent idea in convivial is COPY, Transcbibe. Com is de- 
that of sensual indulgence; the promi- rived from the Latin copia, abundance, 
nent idea in social is that of enjoyment end signifies to create an abundance of 
from an intercourse with society. Con- some article by duplicating it or copy- 
vivial is a species of the social, it is the ing. Transcribe, in Latin transcnbo, 
social in matters of festivity. What that is,^ trans, over, and scribere, to 
is convivial is social, but what is social write, signifies literally to write over 
is something more; the former is ex- from something else, to make to pass 
cell^ by the latter as much as the body over in writing from one paper or sub- 
is excelled by the mind. We speak of stance to the other. 
convivial meetings, convivial enjoy- To copy respects the matter; to 
ments, or the convivial board; but transcribe respects simply the act of 
social intercourse, social pleasure, social writing. What is copied must be taken 
amusements, and the hke. immediately from the original, with 

CONVOCATION. See Assemble, which it must exactly correspond; what 
CONVOKE. See Asse mble . is transcribed may be taken from the 

COOL, Cold, Frigid. Li the nat- copy, but not necessarily in an entire 
ural sense, cool is simply the absence of state. ^ Things are copied for the sake 
warmth; cold and frigid are positively of getting the contents; they are often 
contrary to warmth; the mrmer in transcribed for the sake of clearness and 
regard to objects in general, the latter fair writing. A copier should be very 
to moral objects* in the figurative sense exact; a transcr&fer should be a good 
the analogy is strictly preserved. Cool writer. Lawyers copy deeds, and have 
is used as it respects the passions and them afterward frequently transcribed 
the affections; cold only with regard as occasion requires, 
to the affections; frigid only in regard See also Suitable. 
to the inclinations. With regard to Copy, Model, Pattern, Specimen ,— 
the passions, cool designates a freedom Copy, from the verb to copy, marks 
from agitation, which is a desirable either the thing from which we copy or 
quality. Coolness in a time of danger, the thing copied. Model, in French 
and coolness in an argument, are alike modUe, Latin modulus, a little mode or 
commendable. As cool and cold respect measure, signifies the thing that serves 
the affections, the cool is opposed to as a measure or that is made after a 
the friendly, the cold to the warm- measure. Pattern, which is a variation 
hearted^ the/r^id to the animated; the of patro^ from the Latin pcUronus, 
former is but a degree of the latter. A whence English patron is denved, sig- 
reception is said to be cool, an embrace nifies the thing that directs. Bpeei- 
to be cold, a sentiment frigid. Coolness men, in Latin specimen, from specere, to 
is an enemy to social enjoyments; cold- behold, signifies what is looked at for 
ness is an enemy to affection; frigidUy the purpose of forming one's judgment 
destroys all force of character. CooU by it. 

ness is engendered by circumstances; it A cojy and a model imply either that 
supposes the previous existence of which is copied or taken from som^ 
warmth; coldness lies often in the tern- thmg, as when we speak of a copy in 
perament, or is engendered by habit; distinction from an original, and of 
it is alwa;^ something vicious;making a imdel of anything, 
is occasion^, and is always a defect. Or they imply that from which any- 
Trifling differences produce coolness thmg is copied or taken, as to follow a 
sometimes between me best friends: copy, to choose a model. 
trade sometimes engenders a cold, cal- The term copy is appKed^ to that 
culating temper in some minds: those which is delineated, as writings or 
who are remarkable for apathy will pictures, which must be taken faith- 
often express themselves with frigid fully and literally; the model, to that 
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which may be represented in wood or more heartless and less innocent. Jii 
stone, ana which serves as a guide. is a word which formerly was mucJ 
In application to other objects, a more commonly employed than a 
copy may be either that which is made present; now it survives mainly in th 
or done in imitation, or it may be that verb io jiUj to brea^k one’s engagement 
which is imitated. The older distinction between co(Wtt 

A model is that which may be used and jilt is expressed by Crabb a 
as a guide or rule. follows: Co<^uetry is contented wit] 

Pattem and specimen serve, like the employing little arts to excite notice 
Tnodel, to guide or regulate, but differ jilting extends to the violation of trutl 
in the nature of the objects; the paUem and honor, in order to awaken a pas 
regards solely the outward form or sion which it afterward disappoints 
color of an:^hiQg that is made or Vanity is the mainspring by whicl 
manufactured, as the 'pattern of a car- coquettes and jilts are impelled* to ae 
pet; a person fixes on having a thing tion; but the former indulges he 
according to a certain pattem; the propensity mostly at her own ex 
specimen is any portion of a material pense only, while the latter does n< 
which serves to show the quality of less injury to the peace of other, 
that of which it forms a part, as the than she does to her own reputation 
specimen of a printed work; the value The coquette makes a trafGic of her owi 
of ^•hingrfi is estimated by the specimen, charms by se^ng a midtitude of ad 
In the moral application pattem re- mirers; the jiU sports with the sacre( 
g)ects the whole conduct or behavior passion of love, and barters it for th< 
whicii may deserve imitation; specimen gratification of any selfish propensity 
only the detach^ parts by which a Coquetry is a fault which should b« 
judgment may be formed of the whole: guarded against by every female as « 
the female who devotes her whole time snare to her own happiness; i 

and attention to the management of a vice which cannot be practised with 
her family and the education of her out some depravity of the heart, 
offspring is a pattern to those of her CORDIAL. See Hearty. 
sex who depute the whole concern to CORNER, Angle. Comer comei 
others. A person ^ves but an unfort- from Latin cornu, signifying a horn o 
unate spedmm of ms boasted sincerity projection. Anpfe, in Latin angvlm 
who is found guilty of an evasion. comes in all proTbability from dyevKog 
COQUETTE, Flirt, Jilt. Coquette the elbow, 
is in French the feminine form of Corner properly implies the outer ex 
coquet, a little cock, and signified a treme point of any solid body; oi 
proud and strutting little creature, the contrary, the inner extremity pro 
hence a woman who seeks admiration duced by the meeting of two right Enei 
and attention. Flirt is an imitative or plane surfaces. "V^en speaking 
word which originally meant to jerk therefore, of solid bodies, comer anc 
lightly away, hence to tease, mock, angle may be both employed; but it 
gme. JiU is a diminutive of Jill, a regard to simple right lines, or plam 
girl’s name, contracted from Latin surfaces, the word angle only is ap 
Juliana, and frequently found in old plicable; in the former case a comCi 
rhymes and proverbs—“Every Jack is produced by the meeting of the dif- 
must have his JiU,” “Jack and JiU ferent parts of a body, whether in- 
went up the hiU,” etc. Of these words wardly or outwardly; but an angle h 
the more recent term, flirt, has partly produced by the meeting of two bodies 
replaced the older words, coquette and inwardly one house has many comers, 
jut. Flirt is a more vulgar term than two houses, or two walls at least, ar< 
coc^tte. There is something of a fine requisite to make an angU, 
lady in the coquette. The flirt uses the CORPORAL, Corporeal, Bodily 
natural arts of an ordinary girl; the CoTporal, corporeal, and bodily, as theii 
coquette is the product of a refined and origin bespeaks, have aU relation t< 
sophisticated society. The coquette hsjs the same object, the body; but the 
more daintiness and annarentlv more two former are emnloved to fliemif't 
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the latter to denote containing or form¬ 
ing part of the body. Hence we sa> 
corporal punishment, bodily vigor or 
strength, corporeal substances; the 
Godhead bodily^ the corporeal frame, 
boddy exertion. Corporal is only em¬ 
ployed for the animal frame in its 
proper sense; corporeal is used for 
animal substance in an extended sense; 
hence we speak of corporal sufferance 
and corporeal agents. Corporeal is dis¬ 
tinguished from spiritual; bodily from 
mental. It is impossible to represent 
spiritual beings any other way than 
under a corporeal form; bodily pains, 
however severe, are frequently over¬ 
powered by mental pleasures. 

Corporealy Material. — Corporeal is 
properly a species of material; what¬ 
ever is corporeal is materialj but not 
vice versa.' Corporeal respects animated 
bodies; rrwlerial is used for everything 
which can act on the senses, animate 
or inanimate. The world contains cor¬ 
poreal beings, and consists of material 
substances. 

See also Tangible. 

Corpidenly Stouty iMsty.—Corpidenty 
from corpus, the body, signifies naving 
fulness of body. Stouty Anglo-Saxon 
stoUy is allied to German stotzy proud, 
and possibly to Latin stvUuSy foolhardy; 
it sig^es strength and self-assertion 
resulting from a large physical frame; 
hence, in some cases, the large physique 
itself. Lustyj in German, etc., lustigy 
merry, cheerful, implies here a vigorous 
state of body. 

Corpulent respects the fleshy state of 
the body; stout respects also the state 
of the muscles and bones: corpulence is 
therefore an incidental property; stout¬ 
ness is a natural property; corpulence 
may come upon us according to circum¬ 
stances; stoutness is the natural make 
of the body which is bom with us. 
Corpulence and lustiness are both oc¬ 
casioned by the state of the health; 
but the former may arise from disease, 
the latter is always the consequence of 
good health: corpulence consists of an 
undue proportion of fat; lustiness con¬ 
sists of a due and full proportion of all 
the solids in the body. 

CORRECT, Rbctiit, Rbeorm. Cor- 
rect (see Amend) is more definite in its 
meani^, and more general in its ap¬ 
plication, than rect^y, which, from 


rectus and facioj signifies simply to 
make right or as it should be. 

To correct is an act of necessity or 
discretion; to rectify, an act of discre¬ 
tion only. What is corrected is sub¬ 
stantially faulty; what is rectified may 
be faulty by accident or from inadver¬ 
tence. Faults in the execution are 
corrected', mistakes are rectified. 

To reform, from re, again, and for- 
mare, to form, signifies to form again, or 
put into a new form; it expresses, 
therefore, more than correct, which re¬ 
moves that which is faulty in a thing 
without altering the thing itself. Cor¬ 
rection may produce omy a partial 
change, but what is reformed assumes a 
new form and becomes a new thing. 

They are employed also in respect to 
public matters with a like distinction: 
abuses are corrected, the state is re¬ 
formed. 

Correct, Accurate.—Correct is equivar 
lent to corrected, or set to rights. Ao- 
curate, from Latin ad, to, and cura, 
care, signifies done with care, or by 
the application of care. Correct ap¬ 
plies to that which is done according 
to rules which either a man prescribes 
to himself or are prescribed for him; 
accurate^ to that which is done by ap¬ 
plication of the mind or attention to 
an object: the result in both cases will 
be nearly the same—^namely, that the 
thing will be as it ou^t or is intended 
to be, but there is a i^ade of diflerence 
in the meaning and application. What 
is done by the exercise of the judgment 
is said to be correct, as a correct style, 
a correct writer, a correct way of think¬ 
ing; what is done by the effort of the 
individual is more properly accurate, as 
accurate observations, an accurate sur¬ 
vey, and the like. 

When applied to the same objects, 
correct is negative, it is opposed to irtr- 
correct or faulty; accuraie is positive, 
it is ^i)osed to inaccurate or loose: it 
is sufficient to be free from fault to 
be correct; it must contain every mi¬ 
nute particular to be accurate: informa¬ 
tion is correct which contains nothing 
but facts; it is accurate when it con¬ 
tains all the details of dates, persons, 
and circumstances mven accurately. 

Correctum, Discn/mne, Punishment .— 
As correction and discipline have com¬ 
monly required punishment to render 
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them efficacious, custom has affixed 
to them a strong resemblance in their 
application, although they are dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by obvious 
marks of difference. The prominent 
idea in (xyrrection is that of m^ng right 
what has been wrong. In disdjMney 
from the Latin disci^lina and discerey to 
learn, the leading idea is that of in¬ 
structing or regulating. In 'punish¬ 
ment. from the Latin 'punioy and the 
Gredc iroivrti penalty^ the leading idea 
is that of inflicting pam as a penalty for 
wrong-doing. 

We remove an evil by correction; we 
prevent it by discipline. Correction ex¬ 
tends no further than to the correcting 
of particular faults; but discipline 
serves to train, guide, and instruct 
generally. 

When correction and discipline are 
taken in the sense of punishmemly they 
mean punishrnmt for the purpose of 
correction and discipline: 'mnishrnenty 
on the other hand, means the infliction 
of pain as the consequence of any 
particular conduct. Correction and dis¬ 
cipline are personal acts, and mostly 
acts of authority. A parent inflicts 
correcHoriy a master exercises discivline: 
'Punishment may either be inflicted 
by persons or result from things: the 
want of proper discipline may be pun¬ 
ished by insubordination. 

CORRECTNESS. See Justness. 

CORRESPOND. See Tally. 

CORRESPONDENT, Answer- 
able, Sthtable. Correspondenty from 
Latin cum, together, and respondere, 
to answer, signifies to answer in unison 
or in uniformity. Answerable and 
suitable, from answer and suit, mark 
the quality or capacity of answering 
or suiting. Correspondent supposes a 
greater a^eement than answercwle, and 
answerable requires a ^eater agree¬ 
ment than suitable. Dungs that cor¬ 
respond must be alike in size, shape, 
color, and in every minute particular; 
those that answer must be fitted for 
the same purpose; those that suit must 
have nothing di^roportionate or dis¬ 
cordant. In the artificial dispositions of 
furniture, or all matters of art and orna¬ 
ment, it is of considerable importance 
to have some thinra made to correspond, 
so that they be placed in suitable direc¬ 
tions to answer to each other. 


In the moral application, actions are 
said not to correspond with professions; 
the success of an undertaking does not 
answer the expectations; particular 
measures do not suit the purpose of 
individuals. It ill correspends vdth a 
profession of friendship to refuse as¬ 
sistance to a friend in the time of need; 
wild schemes imdertaken vsdthout 
thought wfil never answer the expecta¬ 
tions of the projectors; it never suits 
the purpose of the selfish and greedy 
to contribute to the relief of the neces¬ 
sitous. 

CORROBORATE. See CoJmRM; 
Ratify. 

CORRUPT. See Attaint; Con¬ 
taminate; Debauch; Rot. 

CORRUPTION. See Depravity. 

COSMOS, Earth, Universe, 
World. These words all indicate the 
world in which we live, but they differ 
considerably in their application and 
connotations. Cosmos, from Greek 
KOfffxoQ, order, ornament, was so called 
by Prthagoras or his disciples from its 
“perfect order and arrangement.” Cos¬ 
mos corresponds very nearly to uni¬ 
verse (from Latin unus, and vertere. 
meaning turned into one, combined 
into a whole), with the additional sug¬ 
gestion of harmonious system. Uni¬ 
verse refers to the whole infinite extent 
of life and form; cosmos to the whole 
orderly scheme of things as they are. 
World and earth are Anglo-Saxon 
terms. World, from wer, man, and eld, 
age, meant originally a lifetime, a 
course of life, and age; and referred to 
the whole of the present creation, 
which was thought of as having been 
brought into existence at a particular 
time, and doomed to extinction at some 
future time. It is a more extensive 
word than earth, but less extensive 
than universe or cosmos. Earth, Anglo- 
Saxon eorth, sig^es tho ground under 
our feet—^as distinguished from the 
heavens above—^and now refers to the 
particular globe on which we live. 

COST, Expense, Price, Charge. 
Cost is derived through Old Stench cos¬ 
ter, from Latin con, together, and stare, 
to stand, and signified, literally, to sup¬ 
port, and, in an extended sense, what 
18 given for support. Expense is com- 
poimded of ex and Latin pemus^ par¬ 
ticiple of pendere, to wei^, si^ufying 
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the thing paid or given out. Price, 
from the Latin jyretium, price, signifies 
the thing given for what is bought. 
Charge, from Latin carrimre, to load a 
car, signifies the thing laid on as a bur¬ 
den in return for something received. 

The cost is what a tltog costs, or what 
is to be laid out for it; the expense is 
that which a person actually lays out; 
the price is that which a thing may 
fetch or which it may be worth; the 
charge is that which a person or thing 
is charged with. As a cost commonly 
comprehends an expense, the terms are 
on various occasions us^ indifferently 
for each other; we speak of counting 
the cost or counting the expense of doing 
anything; at a great cost or at a ^eat 
expeme: on the other hand, of doing 
a thing to one’s cost, of growing wise 
at other people’s expense. The cost 
and the price have respect to the thing 
and its supposed value; the expense 
and the charge depend on the option 
of the persons. The cost of a thing 
must precede the price, and the ea>- 
pense must succeed the charge: we can 
never set a price on anything until 
we have ascertained what it has cost 
us; nor can we know or defray the ex¬ 
pense until the charge be made. There 
may, however, frequently be a price 
where there is no cost, and vice versd: 
there may also be an expense where 
there is no charge; but there cannot be 
a charge without an expense: what costs 
nothing sometimes fetches a high price, 
and other things cannot obtain a price 
equal to the first cost. Expenses vary 
with modes of living and men’s de¬ 
sires; whoever wants much, or wants 
that which is not easily obtained, will 
have many expenses to defray; when 
the charges are exorbitant, the expenses 
must necessarily bear a proportion. 

Between the epithets costly and ea> 
pensive there is the same distinction. 
Whatever is costly is naturally^ experir 
sive, but not vice versd. Articles of 
furniture, of luxury, or indulgence are 
costly, either from their variety or their 
intrinsic value; everything is expensive 
which is attended with much expense, 
whether of little or great value. Jewels 
are cosdy; travelling is expensive. The 
^stly treasures of the East are imported 
into Europe for the gratification of 
those who cannot be contented with 


the produce of their native soil: those 
who indulge themselves in such expen¬ 
sive pleasures often lay up in store for 
themselves much sorrow and repenc- 
ance in the time to come. 

In the moral acceptation, the attain¬ 
ment of an object is said to cost much 
pains; a thing is persisted in at the ex¬ 
pense of health, of honor, or of life. The 
sacrifice of a man’s quiet is the price 
w'hich he must pay for the gratification 
of his ambition. 

COSTLY. See Valuable. 

COUNCIL. See Assemble. 

COUNSEL. See Advice. 

COUNT. See Calculate; Reckon'. 

COUNTENANCE, Sanction, Sup¬ 
port. Countenance comes from Latin 
con, together, and tenere, to hold to¬ 
gether, to control, referriug to the per¬ 
sonal demeanor, hence to the face. 
To countenance means to keep in 
countenance. Sanction, in French sanO‘ 
tion. Latin sanctio, from sanctus, sa¬ 
cred, signifies to ratify a decree or ordi¬ 
nance; in an extended sense, to make 
anything binding. Support, in French 
supporter, Latin supporto, compounded 
of sub and porto, to bear, si^ufies to 
bear from underneath, to bear up. 

Persons are countenanced; things are 
sanctioned; persons or things are sup¬ 
ported: persons are countenanced m 
their proceedings by the apparent ap¬ 
probation of others; measures are 
sanctioned by the consent or approba¬ 
tion of others who have due authority; 
measures or persons are supported by 
ev^ means which may forward the 
object. There is most of encourage¬ 
ment in countenancing; it consists of 
some outward demonstration of regard 
or good-will toward the person: there 
is most of authority in sanctioning; it 
is the lending of a name, an authority, 
or an infiuence, in order to strengthen 
and confirm the thing; there is most 
of assistance and co-operation in sup¬ 
port; it is the employment of means 
to an end. Superiors only can courv- 
tenance or sanction; persons in all con¬ 
ditions may support: those who courv- 
tenance evu-doers give a sanction to 
their evil deeds; those who support 
either an individual or a cause ought 
to be satisfied that they are entitled 
to support. 

See also Face. 
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COUNTERFEIT. See Imitate; 
Spurious. 

COUNTERPOISE, Balance, Poise, 
Weigh. These terms all indicate 
methods of weighing. Counterpoise is 
derived from Latin contra, against, and 
pensare, to weigh, and signifies to 
weigh one thing against another. Poise 
is derived from pensarCj also; it signi¬ 
fies to weigh, and refers especially to 
the adjusting of one part of a balance 
to the other. Balance comes through 
Italian from hilanx, Latin, from Im, 
double, and lanz, a di^ or platter, and 
refers to a pair of scales with two 
plates suspended from a cross-bar. 
Wdghj Anglo-Saxon wegan, to can^ 
or bear, meant at first to move in 
any direction; then to lift up, then 
to lift up two things, balancing one 
against the other. Hence these words 
have practically the same mean¬ 
ing, but differ in the vividness with 
wfich they suggest the actual per¬ 
formance of weighing— balance and 
amnterpoise being more suggestive in 
this respect than poise and weigh. 
The substantives corre^ondmg to 
these words have figurative meanings 
which differ somewhat more vividly. 
Poise and balance are both applied to 
a kind of seK-control, which enables 
its possessor to remain quiet and rea¬ 
sonable, and uninfluenced either by 
outward events or violent emotion. 
PoisCf in this sense, is a general attri¬ 
bute; balance is applied to specific 
cases in which poise has been displayed. 
We say that a lady has poUcj meaning 
that she is almost uniformly unruffled 
and self-controlled—^that she resembles 
a pair of scales in which the weight on 
one side exactly corresponds to the 
weight on the other. We say that a 
man kept his balance^ when we mean 
that in a particular instance he did 
not let himself be absolutely con¬ 
trolled by only one feeling or one con¬ 
sideration. Weighi has a figurative 
meaning of another sort; it corre¬ 
sponds to heaviness, and signifies that 
which weighs heavily. A man of weight 
is a man who can bring much force or 
influence to bear upon a situation. 

COUNTRY. See Land. 

COUNTRYMAN, Peasant, Swain, 
Hind, Rustic, Clown. Coun^man, 
that is, a man of the country, or one 


belonging to the country, is the general 
term applicable to ^ all inhabiting the 
countryj in distinction from a towns¬ 
man- Peasantj from Old lYench 
pais (French pays)j the country, sig¬ 
nified origmally the inhabitant of a 
pagm (Latin) '^age— pagus being the 
word whence pagan is also derived. 
Peasani is employed in the same sense 
for any courd-^man among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Continent, and is in con¬ 
sequence used in poetry or the grave 
style for a countrynum, Swain, in 
Anglo-Saxon swan, signified literally a 
swineherd, but it has acquired, from 
its use in poetry, the higher significa¬ 
tion of a shepherd, or husbandman. 
Hind is derived from Anglo-Saxon hina, 
a domestic, and hiwen, a family; com¬ 
pare the relation of L&tin famulus, ser¬ 
vant, to the word family. It signified 
a servant in the household. Rustic, 
from rus, the country, signifies one 
bom and bred in the country. Clown 
is a Scandinavian word meaning a 
clumsy, boorish fellow, allied to clump. 

All these terms are employed as 
epithets to persons, and principally to 
such as live in the country: the terms 
courUryman and peasant are taken in 
an inoifferent sense, and may compre¬ 
hend persons of different descsriptions; 
they designate nothmg more than 
habitual residence in the country: the 
other terms are employed for the lower 
orders of countrymen, but with col¬ 
lateral ideas favorable or unfavorable 
annexed to them: swain, hind, both 
convey the idea of iimocence in a 
humble station, and are therefore al¬ 
ways employed in poetry in a good 
sense: the rustic and down both con¬ 
vey the idea of that uncouth rudeness 
and ignorance which is in reality found 
among the lowest orders of countryrrwn. 

COUPLE, Pair, Brace. CoupU 
comes from Latin con^ together, and 
Old Latin apere, to join, preserved in 
appus, English apt. It signifies tilings 
joined together; and as two i^hings 
are with most convenience bound to¬ 
gether, it has by custom been confined 
to this number. Pair, in French pairs, 
Latin par, equal, signifies things that 
are equal, which can with propriety 
be said only of two things with regard 
to each other. Brace, from the French 
bras, arm, signifies things locked to- 
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gether after the manner of the folded 
arms, which on that account are con¬ 
fined to the number of two. 

Prom^ the above illustration of these 
terms, it is clear that the number of 
two, which is included in all of them, 
is, with regard to the first, entirely 
arbitrary; t^t with regard to the 
second it arises from the nature of 
the junction; and with regard to the 
third it arises altogether from the 
nature of‘4ihe objects; couples and hraces 
are made by coupling and bracing; 
pairs are either so of themselves or 
are made so by others: couples and 
braces always require a junction in 
order to make them complete; pairs 
require sinadlarity only to make them 
what they are: couples are joined by 
a foreign tie; even the being in com¬ 
pany is sufficient to make a couple; 
braces are produced by a close junction, 
or what is supposed to be so, which 
requires them to go together. Couple 
is applied to objects generally. 

Pair is applied to things that natural¬ 
ly go in pairs- 

Brace is applied to particular things, 
either themselves joined together or 
serving to join others together; as birds 
that are shot and are usually linked 
together are termed a brace; whence in 
poetry the term is applied to animals 
or other objects in a ‘ close state of 
jimction. 

Couple is applied to persons of differ¬ 
ent sex who are bound to each other by 
the ties of affection or by the marriage 
tie. 

Pair is also applied to persons simi¬ 
larly situated, but refers more to the 
moral tie from similarity of feeling: 
whence the newly married couple is in 
ordinary discourse called the happy 
pair. 

Pair is applied to persons in no 
other connection, and brace never ex¬ 
cept in the burlesque style. 

COURAGE, Fobtitudb, Rjbsoltj- 
oioN. Courage (see Bravert). Forti- 
tude, in French fortUude^ Latin forti- 
tudoj is the abstract noun from fortiSj 
strong. ResolvJtim^ from Latin re, 
afam, and sohere, to loose, signifies to 
divide something into its component 
parts; hence to decide; and marks the 
act of resohing, or the state of being 
resolved. 


Courage respects action, fortitude re¬ 
spects passion: a man has courage to 
meet danger, and fortitude to endure 
pain. Courage is that power of the 
mind which bears up against the evil 
that is in prospect; fortitude is that 
power which endures the pain that is 
felt: the man of courage goes with the 
same coolness to the mouth of the 
cannon as the man of fortitude under¬ 
goes the amputation of a limb. Hora- 
tius Codes displayed his courage in 
defending a bridge against the whole 
army of the Etruscans: Caius Mutius 
displayed no less fortitude when he 
thi^t his hand into the fire in the pres¬ 
ence of King Porsena, and awed him 
as much by his lan^age as his action. 

Courage seems to be more of a manly 
virtue; fortitude is more distinguishable 
as a feminine virtue: the former is at 
least most adapted to the male sex 
who are called upon to act, and the 
latter to the females, who are obliged 
to endure: a man without courage 
would be as ill prepared to discharge 
his duty in his intercourse with the 
world as a woman without fortitude 
would be to support herseK under the 
complicated trials of body and mind 
with which she is liable to be as¬ 
sailed. 

Resolution is a minor species of cour~ 
agcj or it is courage in the minor con¬ 
cerns of hfe: courage comprehends 
under it a spirit to advance; resolvJHon 
simply marks the will not to recede: 
we require courage to bear down aU the 
obstacles which oppose themselves to 
us; we require resolution not to yield 
to the first difficulties that offer. 

COURSE, Race, Passage. Covrse, 
from currerej to run, signifies either the 
act of runnmg or the space run over. 
Race comes from Scandinavian ras, a 
running, and signifies the same act. 
Passage, Latin passus, a step, signifies 
either the act of stepping, or the space 
passed over. 

Course and race as acts imply the act 
of walkmg or running; poasage, the act 
of passing or going generally: as swift 
in the course, to win the race, to be lost 
in the passage. The course in this case 
may be the act of one alone; the race is 
always the act of one in competition 
with others. 

In the sense of the space gone over^ 
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course is to be compared with 'passage in 
the proper application, and with race 
in the improper. The course is the 
teection taken or chosen by any ob¬ 
ject, and applies to persons or things 
personij&ed; as a person pursues a 
course. 

Passage is the way either through or 
over an object, and applies only to in¬ 
animate objects. 

Course, in the moral application, sig¬ 
nifies the direction taken in the business 
of life; as to pursue a right or wrong 
course. 

The race is that course of Ufe which 
a person is supposed to run with 
others toward a certain object, it is 
used mostly in the spiritual sense. 

See also Route; Series; Way. 

COURT. See Homage; Tribunal. 

COURTEOUS, Complaisant, 
Courtly. Courteous, from court, de¬ 
notes properly belonging to a court, 
and, by a natural extension of the sense, 
suitable to a court. Complaisard (see 
Complaisance). 

Courteous in one respect compre¬ 
hends in it more than complaisant; it 
includes the manner as well as the 
action; it is, properly speaking, pol¬ 
ished complaisance: on the other hand, 
complaisance includes more of the dis- 
ition in it than courteousness; it 
less of the polish, but more of the 
reality of kindness. Courteousness dis¬ 
plays itself in the address and man¬ 
ners; complaisance, in direct good of¬ 
fices: courteousness is practised be¬ 
tween strangers; complaisance, among 
friends. 

See also Apfable; Well-bred. 

Courtly, though derived from the 
same word as courteous, is in some de- 
^ee opposed to it in point of sense; it 
denotes a likeness to a court, but not a 
likeness which is favorable: courtly is 
to courteous as the form to the reahty; 
the courtly consists of the exterior 
only, the latter of the exterior combined 
with the spirit; the former, therefore, 
seems to convey the idea of insincerity 
when contrasted with the latter, which 
must necessarily suppose the contrary: 
a courtly demeanor, or a cowrfo'er-like i 
demeanor, may be suitable on certain I 
occasions; but a courteous demeanor is j 
always desirable. | 

Courtly may likewise be employed in j 


relation to things, as belonging to a 
court; but courteous has always respect 
to persons: we may speak of a courtly 
style, or courtly grandeur; but we al¬ 
ways speak of courteous behavior, 
courteous language, and the like. 

COVENANT- See Agreement. 

COVER, Hide. Cover, in French 
couvrir, Italian coprire, Latin cooperio, 
is compounded of con, intensive, and 
operio, to conceal, and signifies to 
conce^ thoroughly. Hide ^see Con¬ 
ceal). 

Cover is to hide as the means to the 
end: we commonly hide by covering; 
but we ma> easily cover without hiding, 

I as also hide without covering. The 
I ruling idea in the word cover is that of 
I throwing or putting something over a 
body: in the word hide is that of keep¬ 
ing carefully to one’s self, from tne 
observation of others. In most civil¬ 
ized countries it is common to cover 
the head: in the Eastern coimtries 
females commonly wear veils to hide 
the face. 

Cover sometimes, particularly in the 
moral application, signifies to conceal; 
but in that case it denotes the manner 
of concealing, namely, by overspread¬ 
ing; but hide denotes either the inten¬ 
tion or desire to conceal or the con¬ 
cealing what ou^ht not to be seen. 

Cover, Shelter, Screen.—Cover prop¬ 
erly denotes what serves as a cover, 
in the literal sense of. the verb from 
which it is derived (see above). 
Shelter comes from Anglo-Saxon s<»7a- 
truma, literally shieldAroop, a band of 
men with shidds set to guard a place; 
hence any protection. Screen is de¬ 
rived through French from Teutonic 
schranne, a railing or a grate. 

Cover is literacy applied to many 
particular things which are employed 
in covering; but in the general sense 
which makes it analogous to the other 
terms it includes the idea of concealing: 
shelter comprehends that of protecting 
from some inunediate or impending 
evil: screen includes that of warding 
off some trouble. A cover always sup¬ 
poses something which can extend over 
the whole surface of a body; a shelter 
or a screen may merely interpose to a 
sufficient extent to serve the intended 
purpose. Military operations are some¬ 
times carried on imder cover of the 
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ni^t; a bay is a convenient shelter for 
vessels against the violence of the 
winds; a chair may be used as a screen 
to prevent the violent action of the 
heat or the external air. 

In the moral sense, a fair reputation 
is sometimes made the cover for the 
commission of gross irregularities in 
secret. When a person feels himself 
unable to withstand the attacks of his 
enemies, he seeks a shelter under the 
sanction and authority of a great name. 
Bad men sometimes use wealth and 
power to screen them from the punish¬ 
ment which is due to their offences. 

COVERING. See Tegument. 

COVET. See Desiee. 

COVETOUSNESS, Cupidity, 
Avaeice. Covetousness, from covet, and 
Latin cu'pere, to desire, signifies having 
a desire. Cupidity is a more immediate 
derivative from the Latin, signifying 
the same thing. Avarice (see Ava- 

EICIOUS). 

AH these terms are employed to ex¬ 
press an illicit desire after objects of 
gratification; but covetousness is applied 
to property in general, or to whatever 
is valuable; cupidity and avarice, only 
to money or possessions. A child may 
display its covetousness in regard to 
the playthings which fall in its way; a 
man shows Ms cupidity in regard to 
the gains that fall in Ms way; we 
should, therefore, be careful to check 
a covetous disposition in early life, lest 
it i^ow itself in the more hateful char¬ 
acter of cup^Uy in advanced years. 
Covetousness is the natural disposition 
for having or getting; cupidity is the 
acquired disposition. As the love of 
appropriation is an innate characteris¬ 
tic in man, that of accumulating or 
wanting to accumulate, wMch con¬ 
stitutes covetousness, will show itself, in 
some persons, among the first indicar 
tions of character: where the prospect 
of amassing great wealth is set b^ore 
a man, as in the case of a governor of 
a distant province, it will evince great 
virtue in Mm if Ms cupidity be not 
excited. The covetous man seeks to 
add to what he has; the avaricious man 
only strives to retain what he has: the 
covetous man sacrifices others to in¬ 
dulge himself; the cwaricious man wiU 
sometimes sacrifice himself to indulge 
others; for generosity, wMch is op¬ 


posed to covetousness, is sometimes as¬ 
sociated with avarice. 

COWARD. See Receeant. 

COWER. See Quail. 

CRACK. See Bbeax. 

CRAFTY. See Cunning. 

CRAVE.* See Beg; Yeabn. 

CREATE. See Cause; Make. 

CREDIT, Favor, Influence. 
Credit, from the Latin creditus, par¬ 
ticiple of credere, to believe or trust, 
marks the state of being believed or 
trusted. Favor, from the Latin favere, 
to befriend or please, marks an agree¬ 
able or pleasant state of feeling toward 
an object. Influence, in French irv^ 
fluence, Latin influentia, from in, in, 
and fluere, to flow, marks the state or 
power of acting upon any object so as 
to direct or move it. 

These terms mark the state we stand 
in with regard to others as flowing out 
of their sentiments toward ourselves: 
credit arises out of esteem: favor, out of 
good-will or affection; influence, out 
of either credit or favor, or external cir¬ 
cumstances: credit depends altogether 
on personal merit, real or supposed: 
favor may depend on the caprice of 
him who bestows it. The credit wMch 
we have with others is marked by 
their confidence in our judgment; by 
their disposition to submit to our de¬ 
cisions; oy their reliance on our ve¬ 
racity or assent to our opinions: the 
favor we have with others is marked by 
their readiness to comply with our 
wishes, their subserviency to our views, 
attachment to our society: men of 
talent are ambitious to gam credit with 
their sovereims by the superiority of 
their counsel: weak men or men of 
ordinary powers are contented with 
being the favorites of princes and en¬ 
joying their patronage and protection. 
Credit redounds to the honor of the 
individual, and stimulates him to 
noble exertions; it is beneficial in its 
results to all mankind, individually 
or collectively: favor redounds to the 
personal advantage, the selfish gratifi¬ 
cation of the individual* it is apt to 
inflame pride and provoxe jealou^. 

Credit and favor are the gifts of 
others; influence is a possession which 
we derive from circumstances: there 
will always be influence where there is 
credit or favor, but it may exist inde- 
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pendently of either: we have credii 
and favor for ourselves; we exert itir 
fliience over others: credit and favor 
serve one’s own pxi^oses; influence is 
employed in directing others: weak 
people easily give their credit) or bestow 
their favor, by which an influence is 
gained over them to bend them to the 
will of others; the influence itself may 
be good or bad, according to the views 
of the person by whom it is exerted. 

See also Belief; Name. 

CREED. See Faith. 

CREMATION, Incineration. Cre~ 
matUm) in Latin crentiatio through ere- 
matus from cremare) to burn, and inr 
dneraiion, in Low Latin incineratio 
from incinerarej to reduce to ashes, both 
refer to the method of disposing of 
the dead by burning, instead of earth 
burial. Cremation is the more com¬ 
mon term in the United States. 

CREW. See Band. 

CRIME, Vice, Sin. Crime, in 
Latin crimen) Greek Kpiveiv, to judge, 
signifies a sentence, or punishment; 
and also the cause of the sentence or 

g unishment, in which latter sense it is 
ere taken. Fice, in Latin vitium) a 
blemish, signifies that which destroys 
the perfection of something. SiU) 
Anglo-Saxon synuj is allied to one form 
of the verb to be (Latin sunt) etc.). 
''Language regards the guilty man as 
ihe man who it was” (Curtixts). 

A crime is a social offence; a vice is 
a personal offence: every action which 
does injury to others, either individual¬ 
ly or collectively, is a crime; that 
which does injmy to ourselves is a vice. 
Crime consists in a violation of human 
laws; vicO) in a violation of the moral 
law; sin, in a violation of the divine 
law: sin. therefore, comprehends both 
crime and vice; but there are many sins 
which are not crimes nor vices: crimes 
are tried before a human court, and 
punished agreeably to the sentence of 
the judge; vices and sins are brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience; 
the former are punished in this world, 
the latter will be punished in the 
world to come, by the sentence of 
the Almighty: treason is one of the 
most atrocious crimes; drunkenness 
one of the most dreadful vices; religious 
hypocrisy one of the most heinous 
sins. 


Crime, Misdernmnor. — Crime (see 
above), ilfisdewcawor signifies literally 
a wrong demeanor. 

The former of these terms is to the 
latter as the genus to the species: a 
misdemeanor is in the technical sense a 
minor crime. Housebreaking is under 
all circumstances a crime; but shop¬ 
lifting or pilfering amounts only to a 
misdemeanor. Corporal punishments 
are most commonly annexed to crimes; 
pecuniary punishments frequently to 
misdemeanors. In the vulgar use of 
these terms, misdemeanor is moreover 
distingmshed from crime by not air¬ 
ways signifying a violation of public 
law, but only of private morals; in 
which sense the former term implies 
what is done against the state^ and 
the latter that wmch offends individuals 
or small communities. 

Criminal) GuiUy.---Criminal, from 
crime, signifies belonging or relating to 
a crime. Guilty, from guilt (in Anglo- 
Saxon gylt) a trespass and a fine for 
trespass, possibly allied to geldan, to 
pay, whence pur word yidd is derived), 
signifies having guUt. 

Criminal respects the character of 
the offence; guiUy respects the fact of 
committing the offence. The criminal¬ 
ity of a person is estimated by all the 
circumstances of his conduct which 
present themselves to observation; his 
guiU requires to be proved by evidence. 
The crimirwlity is not a matter of in¬ 
quiry, but of judgment; the guilt is 
often doubtful, if not positively con¬ 
cealed. The higher the rank of a per¬ 
son the greater his criminality if he 
does not observe an upright and irre¬ 
proachable conduct: where a number 
of individuals are concerned in any 
unlawful proceeding, the diflSculty of 
attaching the guiU to the real offender 
is greatly increased. 

Criminal may be applied as an epi¬ 
thet either to the person or that which 
is personal: guHly is properly applied 
only to the person: a person, or his ac¬ 
tions, looks, thought, intentions, may 
be criminal: the person himself is guiUy 
of whatever he actually commits. 
What is criminal is against good morals: 
but a person may be guuty of trivial 
errors in indifferent matters. 

Criminal, Culprit, Mal^actor, Felon, 
Convict. —^AU these terms are employed 
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for a public offender; but the first con- CRINGE. See Knuckle. 
veys no more than this general idea; CRISIS. See Conjuncture. 
while the ^ others comprehend some CRITERION, Standard. Criterion, 
accessory idea in their signification, in Greek Kpir^pLov, from RpivBiv, to 
Criminal is a general^ term, and the judge, signifies the mark or rule by 
rest are properly species of criminals, which one may judge. Standard signi- 
Culprib comes from Anglo-French ctiL fied originally an ensign, a flag fixed on 
(for Latin cdpa, fault) and •prest, ready a large standing-pole, and is derived 
to prove it, signifying that the clerk from extendere, to extend, though in- 
of the crown was ready to prove the fluenced by the verb stand. The pole 
indictment. Malefactor, compounded bearing the flag came to indicate a 
of the Latin terms male axid factor, sig- standard of measurement, ^nnbolLzmg 
nifies an evil-doer—^that is, one who the ideals of the people whom it repre¬ 
does evil, in distinction from him who sented, and the action e3q)ectea of 
does good. Felon is derived from Late them. 

Latin fehnem (accusative), a traitor, The criterion is employed only in 
allied to/c/i, meaning cruel, dire. Con^- matters of jud^ent; the standard is 
vict, in Latin cormctm, participle of used in the ordinary concerns of hfe. 
cominco, to convince or prove, sig- The former serves for determining the 
nifies one proved or found guilty. characters and qualities of things; the 
When we wish to speak in general of latter for defining quantity and meas- 
those who by offences against the laws ure. The language and manners of a 
or regulations of society have exposed person are the best criterion for form- 
themselves to punishment, we denomi- ing an estimate of his station and edu- 
nate them criminals: when we con- cation. In order to produce a uni- 
sider them as already brought before a formity in the mercantile transactions 
tribunal, we call them cidprits: when of mankind one with another, it is the 
we consider them in regard to the moral custom of governments to fix a certain 
turpitude of their character, as the pro- standard for the regulation of coins, 
moters of evil rather than of good, we weights, and measures, 
entitle them rnxdefactxyrs: when we The word standard may likewise be 
consider them as offending by the used figuratively in the same sense, 
grosser violations of the law, they The Bible is a standard of excellence, 
are termed felons: when we consider both in morals and religion, which can- 
fchem as alr^dy under the sentence of not be too closely followed. It is im- 
the law, we denominate them cormcts. possible to have the same standard in 
The punishments inflicted on criminals the arts and sciences, because all our 
vary according to the nature of their performances fall short of perfection 
crimes and the spirit of the laws by and wiU admit of improvement, 
which they are judged: a guilty con- See also Shebbolbth; Test. 
science will give a man the air of a ctd- CRITICAL, Crucial, Important, 
prit in the presence of those who have Vital. These words all suggest a state 
no authority to be either his accxisers of uncertainty, or something necessary 
or judges; it gratified the malice of to decide the welfare or success of a 
the Jews to cause our blessed Saviour person or a project. Critical, from the 
to be crucified between two mcd^actors: Greek Kpivetv, to judge, and crucial, 
it is an important regulation in the from Latin crux, a cross, referring to 
internal economy of a prison to have the cross placed at the fork in a road 
felons kept distinct from one another, to point the way, have a similar mean- 
particTil^ly if their crimes are of an ing. A critical moment is a moment in 
atrocious nature: it has not unfre- which the decision hangs in the balance, 
quently happened that, when the A crucial instance is the instance on 
sentence of the law has placed cormcts which the decision depends. The use of 
in the lowest state of degradation, crucial is partly influenced by its relar 
their characters have undergone so tion to crux, which also suggests an 
entire a reformation as to enable them instrument of torture—so that the word 
to attain a hi^er pitch of elevation has a certain intensity of meaning that 
than they had ever enjoyed before. critical does not have. It has also a 
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more limited and si)eci£[c application, marks of tenderness or kindness which 
Irrvportant, from in, in, and portare, to are to be expected from one human 
bring, is a more general word. It sig- being to another; he is barbarous if he 
nifies, literally, “bringing in” much, find amusement in inflicting pain; he 
having weighty results; it does not is brutal or savage according to the cir- 
suggest the making of a decision. Vital cumstances of aggravation which ac- 
(from vita, life) means essential to the company the act of torturing, 
fife of something. See also Haed-heabted; Hbabt- 

See also Censor; Climacteric. less. 

CRITICISE. See Censure. CRUSH. See Break; Overwhelm; 

CRITICISM. See Animadversion. Quell. 

CROOKED. See Awkward; Bent; CRUTCH.' See Staff. 

Wry. cry, Weep. An outward indica- 

CROSS. See Awkward; Cap^ tion of pain is expressed by both these 
Tious; Querulous. terms, but ary (see Call) comprehends 

CROTCHET. See Vagary. an audible expression accompanied 

CROWD. See Multitude. with tears or otherwise. Weef, Anglo- 

CRUCIAL. See Critical. Saxon wepan, signified originally to 

CRUEL, Inhuman. Barbarous, make an outciy; it now refers to the 
Brutal, Savage. Cruel, from the silent shedding of tears. Cryir^ arises 
Latin crudelis and crudus, raw, rough, from an impatience in suffering cor- 
or untutored; inhuman, compounded of poreal pains; children and weak people 
the privative in and human, signifying commonly ary: weeping^ is occasioned 
not human; barbarous, from the Greek by menti grief; the wisest and best 
^dppapog, foreigner, in imitation of the of men will not disdain sometimes to 
sound of a strange language—“bar, weep, is as selfish as it is weak; 

bar”—^aU these mark a de^ee of bad it serves to relieve the pain of the in- 
feeling which is imcontroUed by culture dividual to the annoyance of the hearer: 
or refinement. Brutal, signifying like weeping, when called forth by others' 
the brute (see Animal), and savage, sorrows, is an infirmity which no man 
from Old French salvage, from Latin could wish to be without: as an ex- 
sHva, woods, signifying a dweller in the pression of generous sympathy, it af- 
woods—these mark a still stronger de- fords essential relief to the sufferer, 
gree of this bad passion. Cry, Scream, Shriek ,—^To cry indi- 

Cruel is the most familiar and the cates the utterance of an articulate or 
least powerful epithet of all these terms; an inarticulate sound. Scream is a 
it desi^ates the ordinary propensity Scandinavian word meaning to ary 
which, if not overpowered by a better aloud. Shriek is an imitative word, 
principle, will invariably show itself like screech, which tries to represent by 
by the desire of inflicting positive pain its sound a certain kind of cry. Crying 
on others, or abridging their comfort: is an ordinary mode of loud utterance 
inhuman and barbarous are higher de- resorted to on common occasions; one 
grees of cruelty; brutal and savage rise cries in order to be heard: screaming is 
so much in degree above the rest as an intemperate mode of crying, re- 
almost to partake of another nature, sorted to from an impatient desire to 
A child gives early symptoms of his be heard or from a v^emence of feel- 
natural cruelty by his ill-treatment of ing. People scream to deaf people from 
animals; but we do not speak of his the mistaken idea of making themselves 
inhumanity, because this is a term con- heard: whereas a distinct articulation 
fined to men, and more properly to will always be more efficacious. It is 
their treatment of their own species, frequently necessary to cry when we 
although extended in its sense to their cannot render ourselves audible by 
treatment of the brutes: barbarity is but any other means; but it is never neces- 
too common among children and per- sary nor proper to scream,' Shriek may 
sons of riper years. A person is cruel be compared with cry and scream as 
who neglects the creature he should expressions of pain; in this case to 
protect and take care of: he is inhuman shriek is more than to cry, and less than 
if he witUiold from him the common to scream. They both signify to cry 
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'with a 'violent effort. We may cry "viously to this particular exertion of the 
from the slightest pain or inconven- powers. 

ience; butonesAneA:sor screams only on Civilization is the &st stage of caU 
occasions of great agony, either cor- tivation; refinement is the last; we 
poreal or mental. A child cries when civilize savages by divesting them of 
it has hurt its finger; it shrieks in the their rudeness and gi'ving them a 
moment of terror at the sight of a knowledge of such arts as are requisite 
frightful object, or screams until some for civil society| we cultivate people in 
one comes to its assistance. general by callmg forth their powers 

See also Wail. into action and independent exertion; 

CUFF. See Knock. we refine them by the introduction of 

CULPABLE. Faulty. Culpable, in the liberal arts. The introduction of 
Latin cuVpobilis, comes from culpa, a Christianity has been the best means 
fault or blame, signifying wortny of of civilizing the rudest nations. The 
blame, fit to be blamed. Faulty, from cultivation of the mind in serious pur- 
favU, is ultimately derived from Latin suits tends to refine the sentiments 
fallere, to deceive. without debilitating the character; 

We are culpable from the commission but the cultivation, of the liberal arts 
of one fault; we are favUy from the may be pursued to a vicious extent, so 
number of faults: cuLpabU is a relative as to introduce an excessive refinement 
term; faulty is absolute: we are culpor- of feeling that is incompatible with real 
hU with regard to a superior whose in- manliness. 

tentions we have not fulfilled; we are Cultivation, Tillage, Husbandry .— 
faulty whenever we commit any faults. Cultivation has a much more compre- 
A master pronounces his servant as hensive meaning than either tillage or 
culpable for not having attended to his husbandry. Tillage comes from Anglo- 
commands; an indifferent person pro- Saxon tilian, to labor, from til, bene- 
nounces another as faulty whose faults ficial, and signifies to make land use- 
have come under his notice. It is pos- ful. It is a mode of cultivation that 
sible, therefore, to be faulty without extends no further than the preparation 
being culpable, but not vice versd. of the ground for the reception of the 
CULPRIT. See Cbiminal. seed; cuMootion includes the whole 

CULTIVATED. See Well-bred, process by which the produce of the 
CULTIVATION, CuLTUJEiB, Civ- earth is brought to maturity. We may 
ILIZATION, Refinement. Cultivation till without cultivating; but we cannot 
is derived from Latin cwftws, from coZere, cultivate, as far as respects the soil, 
to till, and denotes the act of cultivate- without Ullage* Husbandry (see Hu&- 
ing, or state of being cultivated. Cult- band) is more extensive in its meaning 
wre, from cuUus, sigi^es the state only than tillage, but not so extensive as 
being cultivated. Civilization sigpi- cuUivation. Tillage respects the act 
fies the act of or state of being only of tiUing the groimd; husbandry 

cwUized, from civis, a citizen, one who is employed for the office of cultivating 
lives with others on comfortable terms for domestic purposes. A cultivator is 
in a city or state. Refinement denotes a general term, defined only by the 
the act of refining, or the state of being object that is cidtivaied, as the cultivator 
refined. of the grape or the oHve; a tiller is a 

CuUwation is with more propriety laborer in the soil that performs the 
applied to the thing that grows; cult- office for another: a husbandman is a 
ure to that in which it grows. The humble species of cultivator who him- 
cuUwation of flowers will not repay the self performs the whole office of cultivatr 
labor iinlptfig the soil be prepared by ing the ground for domestic purposes, 
proper cultwre. In the same manner, CULTURE. See Cultivation. 
when fl^eaking figuratively, we say CUNNING, Cbajptt, Subtle, Sly, 
the cwZZMfoZww of any art or science: the Wily. Cunning {sob Abx). Crafty 
cuMivatim of one's taste or inclination nifies having craft, from Anglo^axon 
may be said to contribute to one's own croeft, German kraft, meaning power or 
skill or the perfection of the thing it- energy, hence, specifically, power of 
self; but the mind requires culture pre- mind; hence, in a still more specific 
15 
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sense, a particular kind of skill. To cure is employed for what is out 
(Compare the development of keen, of order; to heal, for that which is 
from Anglo-Saxon ceue, German kuhn, broken: diseases are cured, wounds are 
bold.) Svhile, in French and healed; the former is a complex, the 

Latin subtilis, thin, from svb and tela, latter is a simple process. Whatever 
a thread drawn to be fine; hence in the requires to be cured is wrong in the 
figurative sense in which it is here system; it requires many and various 
tScen, fine or acute in thought. Sly is aVplications internally and externally: 
a Scandinavian word originally mean- whatever requires to be healed is oc^ 
ing handy, dexterous, possibly allied casioned externally by violence, and 
to slay. Wily, full of wiles, may be requires external applications. In a 
derived from Anglo-Saxon wiglian, to state of refinement men have the great- 
practise sorcery. est number of disorders to be cured] 

All these epithets agree in expressing in a savage state there is more occasion 
an aptitude to employ peculiar and se- for the healing art. 
cret means to the attainment of an end; Cure is used as properly in the moral 
they differ principally in the secrecy of as the natural sense; heal^ in the moral 
the means or the degree of circum- sense is altogether figurative. The dis- 
vention that is employed. The cun- orders of the mind are cured with 
ning mq.n shows his dexterity simply greater difficulty than those of the 
in concealing; this requires little more body. ^ The breaches which have been 
than reservedness and taciturnity: the maae in the affections of relatives tqw- 
crafty man goes further; he shapes his ard each other can he healed by nothing 
words and actions so as to liul sus- but a CMstian spirit of forbearance 
picion; hence it is that a chfid may and forgiveness, 
be cunning, but an old man will be To remedy, in the sense of applying 
crafty: a subtle man has more acute- remedies, has a moral application, in 
ness of invention than either, and all which it accords most with cure. Evils 
his schemes are hidden by a veil that are either cured or remedied, but the 
is impenetrable to common observa- former are of a much more serious 
tion: the cunning man looks only to nature than the latter. The evils in 
the concealment of an immediate ob- society requte to be cured; an omission, 
ject; the crafty and subtle man has a deficiency, or a mischief requires to 
a remote object to conceal: thus men be remedied. When bad habits become 
are cunning m their ordinary concerns; inveterate, they are put out of the 
politicians are crafty or eubtle: but the reach of cure. It is an exercise for 
former are more so as to the end, and the ingenuity of man to attempt to 
the latter as to the means. A man is remedy the various troubles and incon- 
cunning and crafty by deeds: he is veniences which are daily occurring. 
eubtle mostly by means of words alone, Cure, Remedy.—Cure denotes either 
or words and actions combined. Sly- the act of curing or the thing that 
ness is a vulgar kind of cunning; the cures. Remedy is mostly employed for 
sly man goes cautiously and silently the thing that remedies. In the former 
to work. WiXiness is a species of cunr- sense the remedy is to the cure as the 
ning or craft, applicable only to cases means to the end; a cure is performed 
of attack or defence. by the application of a remedy. That 

See also Art. Is incurahle for which no remedy can 

CUPIDITY. See Covbtottsness. be found; but a cure is sometimes per- 
CURB. See Check. formed without the application of any 

CURE, He^, Remedy. Cure, in specific remedy. The cure is complete 
Latin euro, signifies to take care of, when the evil is entirely removed; the 
that is, by distinction, to take care of remedy is sure which by proper applica- 
that which requires particular care, in tion never fails of effecting the cure. 
order to remove an evil. Heal signi- The cure of disorders depends upon the 
fies to make whole that which is un- skill of the physician and the state of 
sound. Remedy, in Latin remedium, the patient; the efficacy of remedies 
is compounded of re and nuedere, to heal, depends upon their suitable choice and 
The particle re is here an intensive. I application: but a cure may be de- 
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feated, or a remedy made of no avail, 
by a variety of circumstances inde¬ 
pendent of either. 

A cure is sometimes employed for the 
thing that cureSj which brings it nearer 
in sense to the word remedy, the former 
being applied to great matters, the 
latter to small. Quacks always hold 
forth their nostrums as infallible &iree, 
not for one, but for every sort of dis¬ 
order; experience has, however, fataUy 
proved that the remedy in most cases 
is worse than the disease. 

CURING. See Sanitary. 

CURIOUS, Inquisitive, Prying. 
CuriouSj in J'rench curievz, Latin cwri- 
oms, from cura, care, signifying full 
of care. Iriguisitive, m Latin inquisi- 
tuSy from inquirere, to inquire or search 
into, signifies a disposition to in¬ 
vestigate thoroughly. Prying, from 
pry, is derived from Old French prier, 
to pillage, from Late Latin predare, to 
prey upon, hence to search out prey, 
or simply to search out. 

The disposition to interest one's self 
in matters not of immediate concern 
is the idea common to all these terms. 
Curiosity is directed to all objects that 
can gratify the inclination, taste, or 
understanding; in^isitiveness, to such 
things only as satisfy the understand¬ 
ing. The curious person interests him- 
in all the wor& of nature and art; 
he is curious to ^ effects and examine 
causes: the inquisitive person endeavors 
to add to his store of knowledge. 
Curiosity employs every means which 
falls in its way in order to procure 
gratification; the curious man uses his 
own powers or those of others to serve 
his purpose: inquisitiveness is indulged 
only by means of verbal inquity; the 
inquisitwe person collects all from 
others. A traveller is curious who 
examines everything for himself; he 
is inquisiiive when he minutely ques¬ 
tions others. Inquisitiveness is there¬ 
fore to curiosity as a means to an end; 
whoever is curious will naturally be 
inquisitive, but he who is inquisitive may 
be so either from curiosity or from other 
motives. 

Curious and inquisitive may both be 
used in a bad sense; prying is never 
used otherwise than in a bad sense. 
InguisitiDe, as in the former case, is a 
m<^e of curiosity, and prying is a 


species of eager curiosity. A curious 
person takes unallowed means of learn¬ 
ing that which he ought not to wish 
to know; an inquisitive person puts 
many impertinent and troublesome 
guestions: a prying temper is unceas¬ 
ing in its endeavors to get acquainted 
with the secrets of others. Curiosity 
is a fault most frequent among fe¬ 
males; inquisitiveness is most general 
among children; a prying temper be¬ 
longs only to people of low character. 
A well-disciplined mind checks the first 
risings of idle curiosity: children should 
be taught early to suppress an inquisir 
live temper, which may so easily be¬ 
come burdensome to others: those who 
are of a prying temper are insensible 
to ever 3 d;hing but the desire of imveil- 
ing what lies hidden; such a disposi¬ 
tion is often engendered by the un¬ 
licensed indulgence of curiosity in early 
life, which becomes a sort of passion 
in riper years. 

CURRENT. See Stream. 

CURSE. See Ban; MAnsnicTioN; 
Swear. 

CURSORY, Hasty, Slight, Des¬ 
ultory. Cursory, from the Latin 
curroj signifies run over or done in 
running. Easty signifies done in haste, 
from Au^o-Saxon hoest, violence. SligU 
meant originaJl}r even or fiat; then 
plain, smooth, simple, trivial. Desudr 
tory, from aesib, to leap, signifies 
leaped over. 

Curso^ includes both hasty and 
slight; it includes hasty inasmuch as 
it expresses a quidc motion; it includes 
slight inasmuch as it conveys the idea 
of a partial action: a view may be 
either cursory or hasty, as the former is 
taken by design, the latter from care¬ 
lessness: a view may be either cursory 
or slight; but the former is not so im¬ 
perfect as the latter: an author will 
take a cursory view of those points 
which are not necessarily connected 
with his subject; an author who takes 
a hasty view of a subject will mislead 
by his errors; he who takes a slight 
view will disappoint by the shallow¬ 
ness of his information. Between cur¬ 
sory and desultory there is the same dif¬ 
ference as between running and leaping: 
we run in a line, but we leap from one 
part to another: so remarks that are 
cursory have still more or less conneo- 
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tion, but remarks tuat are desultory 
are without any coherence. 

CURTAIL, See Abei;)GE. 

CURVED. See Bent. 

CUSTODY. See Keeping. 

CUSTOM, Habit. Custom, in 
French ardiume, from Latin consue- 
tudinem, based on Latin consuetum, par¬ 
ticiple of consv£,scere, to accustom. 
Habit, in French habit, Latin habitudo, 
from habere, to have, marks the state 
of having or holding. 

Custom is a frequent repetition of the 
same act; hjobit, the effect of such rep^ 
tition: the custom of rising early in 
the morning is conducive to the health, 
and may in a short time become such 
a habit as to render it no less agreeable 
than it is useful. Custom supposes an 
act of the wiU; habit implies an in¬ 
voluntary movement: custom is fol¬ 
lowed; a hcbit is acquired. 

Custom is applicable to bodies of 
men; habit is confined to the individual; 
every nation has customs peculiar to it¬ 
self; and every individual has hnhits 
peculiar to his age, station, and circum¬ 
stances. 

Customary and habitiud, the epithets 
derived from these words admit of a 
similar distinction: the czistoTnary ac¬ 
tion is that which is repeated after 
the manner of a custom; the habituol 
action is that which is done by the 
force of habit. 

See also Tax; Usage. 

Custom, Fashion, Manner, Practice .— 
Customs, fashions, and manners are all 
employed for communities of men; cus^ 
tom respects established and general 
modes of action: fashion, in French 
fagon, from factio, a making or doing, 
regards partial and transitory modes of 
making or doing things: manner, in the 
limited sense in which it is here taken, 
signifies the manner or mode of men's 
hving or behaving in their social inter¬ 
course. 

Custom is authoritative; it stands in 
the place of law and regulates the con¬ 
duct of men in the most important con¬ 
cerns of life: fashion is arbitrary and 
capricious, it decides in matters of 
tnfling import: manners are rational; 
they are the expressions of moral feel¬ 
ings. Customs have most force in a 
simple state of society; fashions rule 
most where luxury has made the great¬ 


est progress; manners are most dis- 
tm^shable m a civilized state of 
society. Customs are in their nature 
as unchangeable as fashions are vari¬ 
able; manners depend on cultivation 
and collateral circumstances; customs 
die away or are abolished; fashions 
pass away and new ones take their 
place; manners are altered either for 
the better or the worse. 

Practice, m Latin practica, Greek 
TTpatcTiKo, from npaaeuv, to do, signifies 
actual doing or the thing done, that is, 
by distinction, the regularly doing, or 
the thing regularly done, in which 
sense it is most analogous to custom; 
but the former simply conveys the idea 
of actual performance; the latter in¬ 
cludes also the accessory idea of repe¬ 
tition at stated periods: a practice may 
be defined as frequent or unfrequent, 
regular or irregular; but a custom does 
not require to be qualified by any 
such epithets: it may be the practice 
of a person to do acts of charity, 
as the occasion requires; but, when 
he uniformly does a particular act 
of charity at any given period of the 
year, it is properly denominated his 
custom. 

Both practice and custom are general 
or particular, but the former is abso¬ 
lute, the latter relative: a practice may 
be adopted by a number of persoiis 
without reference to one another; but 
a custom is always followed either by 
imitation or prescription: the practice 
of gaming has always been followed by 
the vicious part of society; but it is 
to be hoped for the honor of man 
that it will never become a custom. 

CUT. See Nip; Teench. 

CUTTING. See Trenchant. 

CYCLE, Bicycle, Tricycle, Hy¬ 
drocycle, Motorcycle, Tandem, So¬ 
ciable. Cycle, from the Greek kvkKoq, 
a circle, in the sense of a vehicle, is a 
shortened term for a variety of con¬ 
structions, outCTOwths of the old 
French velocipede and dandy-horse of 
two and three wheels. 

The Ucyde and tricycle, as their 
names denote, are supplied with two 
and three wheels respectively; the 
hydrocyde is an adaptation for use on 
a water surface: the motorcycle is a 
bicycle propellea by an electric motor 
or other contrivance instead of by 
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pedals on the front wheel, a form of 
cycle much used by the police; a 
tandem has two wheels farther sepa¬ 
rated than the ordinary bicycle, with 
seats for two persons, one in the rear 
of the driver; and the sociable is one of 
several names applied to a tricycle 


having a more or less fancy rear seat 
for a second person, a form also used 
for light delivery vehicles. 

Bike is a new slang term given by 
both professional and amateur wheel¬ 
men to their machines. 

CYNICAL. See Misajs’thbopical. 
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DABBLE, Dip, Splash. Dabble from a dainty: thot'e who indulge 
exactly agrees in form and sense with themselves freely in datrUies ^d delir- 
Dutch dahbelen. Dip comes from cades scarcely Know what it is to eat 
Anglo-Saxon Splash is formed with an appetite; but those who are 

by adding s, French cs, Latin ex, to temperate in their use of the enjoy- 
plash (from a Teutonic root meaning ments of life will be enabled to derive 
to strike) for added emphasis. Dip pleasure from ordinary food, 
means to immerse in water and then DALLY, Toy. Dally comes from 
to withdraw the immersed object Old French dalier, to converse, to pass 
quickly—indicating a light, decided, one^s time in light social converse, 
comparatively noiseless action. Splash Toy is derived from Dutch tuig, tools, 
means to dip in such a way as to fling utensils. A toy is a device to give 
the water about and malce considerable amusement, a plaything for children, 
noise. Dabble means to keep dipping especially. To is to treat as a 
lightly, making each time a httle plaything—as a matter of no conse- 
splask. It indicates a pi^oseless ac- quence; to amuse one^s self as with a 
tion; dip indicates an action not lack- game. Dcdly and toy have substr¬ 
ing in purpose, but in continuity and tially the same meaning, indicating 
endurance. frivolous or playful self-indiflgence. 

DAILY, DimaNAL. Daily, from day Such difference as there is is that 
and like, signifies after the manner or suggested by their derivation— dally 
in the time of the day, day being de- emphasizing a certain lightness and 
rived from a Teutonic root signifying frivolousness, toy s, more positive play- 
to bum, day being the bright, hot time, ing with something. Both words r® 
as opposed to night. Siumal, from used to refer to amorous caresses with 
dies, dsLYj sigi^es belonmg to the day. the slight difference in meaning above 

Daily is the colloquial term which is suggested. Dally means also to delay, 
applicable to whatever passes in the to put off by trifling, and toy a pur- 
day-time] diurnal is the scientific term, poseless handhng, as when we say 
wmch applies to what passes within or ^‘He toyed with Ids watch-chain.'' 
belong to the astronomical day: the DAMAGE. See Injtjbt; Loss'; 
physician makes daily visits to his Scathe. 

patients; the earth is said by astrono- DAMPNESS. See Moisture. 

mers to have a diurnal motion on its DAMSEL. See Virgin. 

own axis. DANGER, Peril, Hazard. Dan- 

DAINTY, Deucact. These terms, ger, Old French dongier, from Late 
which are in vogue among epicures, Latin dorninum, power, from Late 
have some shades of difference not al- Latin domnus, lord—one who has ab- 
together undeserving of notice. Dainty, solute authority. Peril is derived 
through il^ench from Latin dignitatem, from Latin pericvlum, from the verb 
worthy, is applied to that which is periri, to try, Greek itSipa, an attempt, 
of worth or value—of course only to Hazard (see Chance). 

^ch things as have a superior value The idea of chance or uncertainty is 
m the estimation of epicures, and common to all these terms; but the 
consequently conveys a more posi- two former may sometimes be foreseen 
tive meaning than delicacy; inasmuch and calculated upon; the latter is pure- 
as a dainty may be that which is ex- ly contingent. Dangers are far and 
tremely delicate, a delicacy is some- near, ordinary and extraordinary: they 
times a species of dainty; but there meet us if we do not go in search of 
are many deZicocies which are altogether them; pterils are always distant and 
suited to the most delicate appetite extraordinary: we must go out of our 
that ^e neither costly nor rare, two course to eiqpose ourselves to them; in 
qualities which are almost inseparable the quiet walk of life, as in the most 
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busy and tumultuous, it is the lot of obscure is not to bo seen distinctly 
man to be surrounded bj' danger; the or Tsuthout an effort, 
mariner, and the traveller who goes Li Darkness may be used either in a nat- 
search of unknown countries, put them- ural or moral sense; obscurity only in 
selves in the way of undergoing p&rils the latter; in which case the former 
both by sea and land. conveys a more unfavorable idea; darl> 

Danger and peril are applied to posi- ness serves to cover that which ought 
tive evils; hazard respects the possi- not to be hidden; obscurity intercepts 
bilities of good as well as of evil. When our view of that which we would wish 
we are involved in danger we are in a to see: the former is the consequence 
situation to lose what we wish to re- of design; the latter of neglect or acci- 
tain; when we run the hazard of a dent: the letter sent by the con- 
battle we may either win or lose. spirator in the gunpowder plot to his 
The same distinction exists between friend was dark; aU passages in ancient 
the epithets that are derived from these writers which ^ude to circumstances 
terms. no longer known must necessarily be 

It is dangerous for a youth to act obscure; a comer may be said to be 
without the advice of his friends; it is dark or obscure, but the former is used 
peplous for a traveler to explore the literally and the latter figuratively; 
wilds of Africa; it is hazardous for a the owl is obliged from the weakness 
merchant to speculate in time of war: of its visual organs to seek the darkest 
experiments in matters of policy or comers in the daytime; men of dis- 
povemment are always dangerous; a torted minds often seek obscure comers 
journey through deserts that are in- only from disappointed ambition, 
fested with beasts of prey is perilous; Dim expresses a degree of darkness, 
a military expedition conducted with but it is employed more in relation to 

inadequate means is hazardous, the person seeing than to the object 

DANGEROUS. See Cltmactemo. seen. The eyes are said to grow dim, 
DARE. See Bbavb. or the sight dim. The light is said to be 

DARING, Bold. Daring signifies dimby which things are hut seen, 
having the spirit to dare. Bold (see Mysterious denotes a species of the 
Audacity), dark, in relation to the actions of men; 

These terms may both be taken in a where a veil is intentionally thrown 
bad sense, but daring much oftener over any object so as to render it sa 
than hold; in either case daring ex- incomprehensible as that which is 
presses much more than bold: he who sacred. Dark is m epithet taken al¬ 
ls daring provokes resistance and courts ways in the bad smse, but mysterious 
danger; but the bold man is contented is always in an indifferent sense. We 
to overcome the resistance that is of- are told in the Sacred Writings that 
fered to him: a man may be bold in the men love darkness rather than light, 
use of words only, he must be daring in because their deeds are evil. What- 
actions:heis6oWinthedefenceoftmth; ever, therefore, is dark in the ways of 
he is daring m military enterprise. men is naturaUy presumed to be evU; 

See also Stalwart. but things may be mysterious in the 

DARK, Obscure, Dm, Mtsteri- events of htman life without the ex- 
ous. Dark, Anglo-Saxon deorc, is con- press mtention of an individual to 
nected with Old High German tarchan- render them so. 'Die speeches of an 
jan, to hide. Obscure comes from Latin assassin and conspirator be dark; 
obscurus, from ob, over, and scums, any intricate affair, which involves the 
covered. Dim comes from Anglo- characters and conduct of men may 
Saxon dim, and is allied to Swed&di be mysterious. The same distmction 
dimma, a fog or haze. exists between these terms when ap- 

Darkmss expresses more than ob^ plied to the ways of Providence, which 
scurity; the former denotes the total are said to be sometimes dark,, mas- 
privation of light; the latter only the much as they present a cloudy aspect; 
diminution of li ght . Dark is opposed and mostly mysterious, inasmudi as 
to light; obscure to bri^t; what is th^ are past finding out. 
dark is altogether hidden; what is also Opaque. 
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DART. See Shoot. 

DASH. See Sally. 

DASTARD. See Rbobeant. 

DATE. See Time. 

DAUB. See Smear. 

DAUNT. See Dismay; Overawe. 

DAY OF REST. See Sabbath. 

DAZZLING. See Gorgeous. 

DEAD. See Lifeless. 

DEADLY, Mortal, Fatal. Deadly 
or dead-lihe signifies like death itself 
in its effects. Mortal^ in Latin mor- 
taliSj signifies belon^ng to deaih. 
Fatal, in Latin faialis, si^ifies accord¬ 
ing to fate. 

Deadly is applied to what is pro¬ 
ductive of death; mortal to what ter¬ 
minates in or is liable to death; fatal 
applies not only to death, but eveiy- 
thmg which may be of great mischiS. 
A poison is deadly; a wound or a 
wounded part is mortal; a step in 
walking, or a step in one's conduct, 
may be fatal. Things only are deadly; 
creatures eie mortal. Hatred is deadly; 
whatever has life is mortal. There may 
be remedies sometimes to counteract 
that which is deadly; but that which 
is mortal is past aJl cure; and that 
which is fatal cannot be retrieved. 

DEAL, Quantity, Portion. Deal, 
Anglo-Saxon doel, a part, and German 
theil, from doden, theilen, etc., to di¬ 
vide, signifies literally the thing di¬ 
vided or taken off. Quantity, in Latin 
guantitas, comes from guantus, signi¬ 
fying how much. Portion comes from 
Latin 'j^ortio, allied to parare, to pre¬ 
pare, signifying a part prepared. 

Deal always denotes something great, 
and cannot be coupled with any epi¬ 
thet that does not e^^ress much: 
gmntity is a term of relative import; it 
either marks indefinitely the how much 
or so much of a thing, or may be defined 
by some epithet to e3q)ress much or 
little: portion is of itself altogether 
indefinite, and admits of being qualified 
by any epithet to express much or 
little: deal is a term confined to familiar 
use, and sometimes substituted for 
quantity, and sometimes for portion. It 
is common to speak of a deed or a 
gvantity of paper, a great deal or a great 
mixmtity of money; likewise of a great 
deal or a great portion of pleasure, a 
great deal or a great portion of wealth: 
and in some cases deal is more usual 


than either qmntiiy or portion, as a 
deal of heat, a deal of rain, b. deal of 
frost, a deal of noise, and the like; but 
it is admissible only in the familiar 
style. 

Portion is employed only for part of 
that which is detached from the whole; 
quantity may sometimes be employed 
for a number of wholes. We may speak 
of a large or a small quantity of books; 
a large or a small quantity of plants or 
herbs; but a large or small portion of 
food, a large or small portion of color. 

Deal, Act, Behave, Trade. —In an ex¬ 
tended sense, deal relates to a business 
transaction, and also implies to heJuwe 
well or ill, to act or practise, and one's 
conduct or behavior toward others. 
In business concerns a deal may be an 
ordinary bujdng and selling of a com¬ 
modity, more generally a bargain re¬ 
sulting from dickering between inter¬ 
ested parties, a trade or exchange of 
one commodity for another, or a trans¬ 
action more or less discreditable to 
those engaged m it. 

As applied to persons, we have polit¬ 
ical deals, the leading of supposed or 
actual influence for votes, the dis¬ 
position of a public measure accord- 
mg to the wishes of certain interested 
parties, as opposed to the authors and 
promoters of the measure, the side¬ 
tracking, pigeonholiug, or defeat of a 
legislative bill as parent for services 
rendered in other directions, and the 
like. We say deal gently with the err¬ 
ing, meanmg to act kindly toward 
I them,; that was an unfriendly deal, a 
I questionable, unfortunate, or indis¬ 
creet transaction; to deal with, to trade 
with or be a customer of another; to 
deal by, to treat well or ill; to deal mt, 
to distribute or give in small quantities, 
doles; to deal the cards, to give each 
player the proper number; and a great 
deal, meaning very much, a large 
quantity. 

DEALING. See Trade. 

DEARTH. See ScARaTY. 

DEATH, Departure, Decease, 
Demise, Passing Over. Death signi¬ 
fies the act of dying. De'mrture signi¬ 
fies the act of departing. Decease, from 
the Latin de, away;^ and cedere, to go, 
signifies the act of going away. De¬ 
mise, from demittere, to lay down, sig¬ 
nifies literally resigning possession. 
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Death is a general or a particular 
cerm; it marks, in the abstract sense, 
the extinction of life, and is applicable 
to men or animals, to one or many. 
Departure, decease, and demise are par¬ 
ticular expressions suited only to the 
condition of human beings. We speak 
of death in reference to what happens 
before or at the time; we speak of the 
death of men generally, or of the death 
of individuals; we speak of the circum¬ 
stances of death, its causes and effects. 
Departure is a Christian term which 
carries with it an idea of a passage 
from one life to another. Death of it¬ 
self has always something terrific in it; 
but the Gospel has divested it of its 
terrors: the hour of departure, there¬ 
fore, for a Christian, is often the haj)- 
piest period of his mortal existence. 

Decease presents only the idea of 
leaving life to the survivors. It is 
either a technical term in law for death 
or it is used in common discourse for 
the falling off from the number of the 
living. Property is in perpetual oc¬ 
cupancy; at the decease of one possessor 
it passes into the hands of another. 

Demise signifies properly a putting 
off, and in this acceptation the putting 
off of mortality; it is therefore appro¬ 
priately used for princes, to denote that 
they at the same time put off or resign 
an earthly crown. 

As an epithet, dead is used collective¬ 
ly; departed is used with a noun only; 
deceased, generally without a noim, to 
denote one or more^ according to the 
connection. There is a respect due to 
the dead which cannot be violated 
without offence to the living. It is a 
pleasant reflection to conceive of de¬ 
parted spirits as taking an interest in 
the concerns of those whom they have 
left. All the marks on the body of 
the deceased indicated that he had met 
with his death by some violence. 

Passing over is the term used by 
Christian Scientists for dying. 

DEBAR. See Depbivb, 

DEBASE. See Abase. 

DEBATE, Deubbbate. These 
terms equally mark the acts of pausing 
or withholding the decision, whether 
applicable to one or many. To d^aie 
(see Abgub) supposes always a con¬ 
trariety of opinion; to delwerate (see 
Consult) supposes simply the weij^- 


ing or estimating the value of the 
opinion that is offered. Where many 
persons have the liberty of offering 
their opinions, it is natural to exp^ 
that there will be debating; when any 
subject offers that is complicated and 
questionable, it calls for mature ddSb- 
eration. It is lamentable when pas¬ 
sion gets such an ascendancy in the 
mind of any one as to make him debate 
which course of conduct he shall pur¬ 
sue between virtue and vice; the want 
of deliberation, whether in private or 
public transactions, is a more fruitful 
source of mischief than almost any 
other. 

DEBAUCH, Seduce, Pollute. 
These words all indicate the act of 
enticing or corrupting, or both. De- 
haitch comes from IVench debaucher, 
to mar, seduce, mislead, probably of 
Teutonic origin. Seduce comes from 
Latin se, ap^, and ducere, to lead, 
and means to lead astray, to entice 
into reprehensible action. Pollute 
comes from Old Latin por or pol, 
toward, and luere, to wash, referring 
to the overflowing of a river; hence 
it came to mean to defile—as the wash¬ 
ing over of the turbid flood destroys 
the cleanness and beauty of the shores. 
Debauch is the strongest of these three 
words and the most specific in its ap¬ 
plication. It includes the idea of so- 
ducmg or leading astray and of pol- 
Ming, and connotes unrestrained sen¬ 
sual indulgence. Debauch has always 
a moral application; pollute may have 
either a moral or physical application. 
Seduce suggests trickery and per¬ 
suasion in attaining an unhallowed 
end; debauch suggests violence and 
moral ruin. 

DEBILITATE. See Weaken. 

DEBILITY, Inurmitt, Imbecility. 
Debility comes from Latin debilis, weak. 
Infirmity, in Latin injirmita^, from in- 
firmus, or in, privative, and firmus, 
strong, signifies the absence of stren^h. 
Imbecility comes from Latin mbeeilvus, 
weak. 

All these terms denote a species of 
weakness, but the former two, particu-^ 
larly the first, respect that which is 
either physical or mental. DesbUUy is 
constitutional or otherwise; irnbecilUy 
is always constitutional; infirmity is 
accidental, and results from sickness 
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or a decay of the frame. Debility may 
be either general or local; infirmity is 
always local; imbecility always general. 
Debuity prevents the active perform¬ 
ance of the ordinary functions of 
nature; it is a deficiency in the mus¬ 
cular power of the body: infirmity is a 
partial want of power which interferes 
with, but does not necessarily destroy, 
the activity: imheciliiy lies in the whole 
frame, and renders it almost entirely 
powerless. Young people are fre¬ 
quently troubled with debilities in their 
ankles or legs, of which they are never 
cured. Old age is mos‘t exposed to 
infirmities; but there is no age at 
which human beings are exempt from 
infirmity of some kind or another. The 
imbecility natural to youth, both in 
body and mind, would make them will¬ 
ing to rest on the strength of their 
elders if they were not too often mis¬ 
led by a mischievous confidence in their 
own strength. 

DEBT, Due. Debt and due, in 
French dil, are both derived from the 
Latin debere, to oyre. Debt is used 
only as a substantive; dv/e either as 
a substantive or an adjective. As a 
substantive, debt is commonly applied 
to that which is owing from the person 
spoken of; due is always applied to 
that which is owing to the person: to 

ay one^s debts^ and receive one’s due, 

o in the moral application to pay the 
debt of nature, that is, what is due or 
owing to nature; to give every man 
his due, 

DECAY, Decline, Consumption. 
Decay, in French dichdr, from the 
Latin decado, signifies literally to fall 
off or away. Decline, from the Latin 
dedino, or de, away, and dino, a root 
meaning to lean, signifies to turn 
away or lean aside. The direction ex¬ 
pressed by both these actions is very 
similar; it is a downward movement, 
but decay expresses more than decline. 
What is decayed is fallen or gone; what 
dedines leads toward a fall, or is going; 
when applied, th^efore, to the same 
objects, a decline is properly the com¬ 
mencement of a decay. The health 
may experience a decline at any period 
of life from a variety of causes, but it 
naturally experiences a decay in old 

ConsumpHon, m general, implies a 


rapid decay. By <hcay things lose 
their perfection, their greatness, and 
their consistency; by decline they 
lose their strength, their vigor, and 
their lustre; by consumption they lose 
their existence. Decay brings to ruin; 
decline leads to an end or eipiration. 
There are some things to which decay 
is peculiar, and some things to which 
decline is peculiar, and other things to 
which both decay and dedine belong. 
The corruption to which material sut 
stances are particularly exposed is 
termed decay: the close of lue, when 
health and strength begin to fall away, 
is termed the decline: the decay of 
states in the moral world takes place 
by the same process as the decay of 
fabrics in the natural world; the decline 
of empires, from their state of eleva¬ 
tion and splendor, is a natural figure 
drawn from the dedine of the setting 
sim. Consumption is seldom applied 
to anything but animal bodies except 
figurativdy. 

See also Degenerate; Perish. 

DECEASE. See Death. 

DECEIT, Deception. Deceit and 
deception are both associated with the 
verb, deceive, from, decipere, to take 
away, and both imply the act of de¬ 
ceiving; with this difference, that the 
deceit is^ practised frrm an expressly 
bad motive, but deception may be from 
either bad or indifferent motives. A 
person is therefore said to be guilty of 
deceit who has sought to deceive another 
for his own purposes: but deceptions 
mav be practised in a diversity of ways, 
and from a diversity of motives. 

Deceit is alwa3^ a personal act, and 
if there be an habitual propensity to 
deceiving, the deceit is then a <3iar- 
acteristic of the person; a deceiver is 
full of deceit. Deception frequently de¬ 
notes the state of being deceived; it is 
the effect of any agency, whether from 
accident or from design. Deceit is ap¬ 
plied to cases where the understanding 
is intentionally deceived; but there 
may be a deception on the senses as 
well as on the imderstanding. 

Deceitful and deceptive are employed 
with this distinction: a person is said 
to be deceiffid, and a thmg deceptive. 

See also Sophistry. 

Deceit, Duplicity, Double-dealing .— 
Deceit (see above). Duplicity sigmfiea 
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doithleness in dealing, the same as 
double-dealing. The former two may 
be applied either to habitual or par¬ 
ticular actions, the latter only to par- 
ticulai* actions. There may be much 
deceit or duplicity in a person's char¬ 
acter or in his proceedings; there is 
double-dealing only where dealing goes 
forward. The deceit may be more or 
less veiled; the duplicity lies very 
deep, and is always studied whenever 
it is put into practice. Duplicity, in 
reference to actions, is mostly employed 
for a course of conduct; double-dealing 
is but another term for duplicity on 
particular occasions. Children of re¬ 
served characters are frequently prone 
to deceit, which grows mto consum¬ 
mate duplicity in riper years: the 
wealthy are often exposed to much 
duplicity when they choose their fa¬ 
vorites among the low and ignorant. 

Deceit, Fraud, Guile.—Deceit is allied 
to fraud in reference to actions; to 
guile in reference to the character. 

Deceit is here, as in the preceding 
article, indeterminate when compared 
with fraud, which is a specific mode of 
deceiving; deceit is practised only in 
private transactions; fraud is practised 
toward bodies as w^ as individuals, 
in public as well as private: a child 
practises deceit toward its parents; 
frauds are practised upon government, 
on the pubfie at large, or on tradesmen: 
deceit involves the violation of moral 
law, fraud that of the criminal law. 
A servant may deceiue his master as 
to the time of his coming or going, but 
he d^rauds him of his property if he 
obtains it by any false means. 

Deceit as a characteristic is indefinite 
in magnitude; guile marks a strong 
degree of moral turpitude in the in¬ 
dividual. The former is displayed in 
petty concerns: the latter, which con¬ 
taminates the whole character, displays 
itself in inextricable windings and turn¬ 
ings that are suggested in a peculiar 
manner by the author of all evil. 
Deceitful is an epithet commonly and 
lightly applied to persons in general; 
but guileless is applied to characters 
which are the most diametrically op¬ 
to, and at the greatest possible 
ce from, that which is raise. 

S«>e FiiLACTOUS. 


deceive, Delude, Dipose XJpox. 
Deceive, m French decevoir, Latin de- 
cipere, compounded of de, privative, and 
capere, to take, signifies to take wrong. 
Delude, in Latin delude, compounded 
of de and ludere, signifies to play upon 
or to mislead by a trick. Impose 
comes from Latin in, on, and French 
poser, from Latin pausare. 

Falsehood is the leading feature in 
all these terms; they vary, however, in 
the circumstances of the action. To 
deceive is the most general of the three; 
it signifies simply to produce a false 
conviction; the other terms are prop¬ 
erly species of deceiving, including ac¬ 
cessory ideas. Deception may be prac¬ 
tised in various degrees; deluding is al¬ 
ways something positive, and consider¬ 
able in degree. Every false impression 
produced by external objects, whether 
in trifles or important matters, is a 
deception; but delusion is confined to 
errors in matters of opinion. We may 
be deceived in the color or the distance 
of an object: we are deluded in what 
regards our principles or moral con¬ 
duct. 

A deception does not always suppose 
a fault on the part of the person de¬ 
ceived, but a delusion does. A person 
is sometimes deceived in cases where 
deception is unavoidable; he is deluded 
through a voluntary blindness of the 
imderstanding: artful people are some¬ 
times capable of deceiving so as not 
even to excite suspicion; their plaus¬ 
ible tales justify the credit that is 
given to them: when the ignorant en¬ 
ter into nice questions of politics or 
religion, it is their ordinary fate to be 
deluded. 

Deception is practised by an individ¬ 
ual on himself or others; a delusion. 
is commonly practised on one's self; 
an imposition is always practised ol 
another. Men deceive others from a 
variety of motives; they always irrv^ 
pose upon them for purposes of gain 
or the gratification of ambition. Men 
deceive themselves with false pretexts 
and false confidence; they deh^ them- 
sdives with vain hopes and wishes. 

Deceiver, Impostor. — Between the 
words deceiver and impostor there is a 
similar distinction. A deceiver is any 
one who practises any sort of dec^ 
tion: but an imnostor is a deceiver who 
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studiously deceives by putting on a 
false appearance. The deceiver prac¬ 
tises deception on individuals or the 
public; the impostor most commonly 
on the public at large. The false 
friend and the faithless lover are de- 
ceivers; the assumed nobleman who 
practises frauds under his disguise, and 
the pretended prince who lays claim 
to a crown to which he was never bom, 
are impostors. 

DECENCY, Decoetim. Though 
decency and decorum are both derived 
from the same word (see Becoming), 
they have accruired a distinction in 
their sense and application. Decency 
respects a man's conduct: decorum his 
behavior: a person conducts himself 
with decency: he behaves mth de¬ 
corum. Indecency is a vice; it is the 
violation of public or private morals: 
indecorum is a fault; it offends the 
feelings of those who witness it. 
Nothmg but a depraved mind can lead 
to indecent practices; indiscretion and 
thoughtlessness may sometimes give 
rise to that which is indecorous. Decency 
enjoins upon all relatives, according to 
the proximity of their relationship, to 
show certain marks of respect to the 
memory of the dead: regard for the 
feelings of others enjoins a certain 
outward decorum upon every one who 
attends a funeral. 

DECENT. See Becoming. 

DECEPTION. See Deceit. 

DECIDE, Dbtbeminb, Concludb. 
Decide^ from the Latin deddoj com¬ 
pounded of de, from, and coedere^ to 
cut, signifies to cut off or cut short 
a business. For the derivation of de¬ 
termine see Aebitrate. Condttde (see 
Close). 

The idea of bringing a thing to an 
end is common in the signification of 
all these words; but to decide expresses 
more promptitude than to determine: 
we may decide instantaneously, but 
we must take more or less time to de¬ 
termine; we may decide any single point 
either by an act of external force or by 
a sudden act of the mind; but, in de¬ 
termining any question, its extent, 
limits, and every circumstance must 
be t^en into consideration: deter¬ 
mining is therefore an act of delibera¬ 
tion. To decide is an act of greater 
authority: a parent decides for a child, 


but subordinates sometimes deiermim 
in the absence of their employers. 
Points of law are decided by the jud^, 
points of fact are determined by the 
jmy. To decide is therefore properly 
applied to all matters of dispute where 
more or less power or force is required 
to bring it to an end; to determine, to 
all matters of conduct which may more 
easily be brought to an end. 

To determine and decide are applied 
to practical matters; to conclude to 
speculative as well as practical mat¬ 
ters, as to decide the fate of persons, 
to determine anything that interests 
one, to conclude that a thing is 
right or wrong, just or unjust, and 
the like. 

In rei^ect to practical matters, to 
determine is either said of that which 
is subordinate or it is a partial act 
of the mind; to conclude is said of the 
grand result: it is a complete act oi 
the mind. Many things may be de* 
termined on which are either never put 
into execution or remain long unexe¬ 
cuted; but that which is conduded on 
is mostly followed by immediate ac¬ 
tion. To conclude is properly to come 
I to a final determination. 

Decided, Determmed, Resolute. — A 
man who is decided remains in no 
doubt: he who is determined is un¬ 
influenced by the doubts or questions 
of others: he who is resolute (see De- 
; termined) is uninfluenced by the con¬ 
sequences of his actions. A decided 
character is at all times essential for 
a prince or a minister, but particularly 
so in an unsettled period; a determined 
character is essential for a commander 
or any one who has to exercise au¬ 
thority; a resolute character is essen¬ 
tial for one who is engaged in danger¬ 
ous ente^rises. Pericles was a man 
of a decided temper, which was well 
fitted to direct the affairs of govern¬ 
ment in a season of turbulence and dis- 
j quietude: Titus Manlius Torquatus 
displayed himself to be d man of a 
determined character when he put to 
death his victorious son for a breach 
of notary discipline. Brutus, the 
murderer of C®sar, was a man of a 
resolute temp^. 

Dedd^, Decisive. — Decided marks 
that which is actually decided: decisive, 
that which appertains to decision. 
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Decided is employed for persons or 
things; decisive only for things. A 
person’s aversion or attachment is de¬ 
cided; a sentence, a judgment, or a 
victory is decisive. A man of a decided 
character always adopts decisive meas¬ 
ures. It is right to be decidedly averse 
to everything which is immoral: we 
should be cautious not to pronounce 
decisively on any point where we are 
not perfectly clear and well grounded 
in our opinion. In every popmar com¬ 
motion it is the duty of a good subject 
to take a decided part in favor of law 
and order: such is the nature of law 
that if it were not decisive it would be 
of no value. 

Decision^ Jvdgmenty Sentence. — De¬ 
cision signifies literally the act of de¬ 
ciding, or the thing decided upon. 
Judgment signifies the act of judging 
or determining in general. Sentence^ in 
Latin sententia, from sentirej to think, 
signifies the opinion held or main¬ 
tained. 

These terms, thou^ very different 
in their original meaning, are now em¬ 
ployed so that the two latter are gpecies 
of the former: a final conclusion of 
any business is comprehended in them 
aU: but decision conveys none of the 
collateral ideas which are expressed by 
judgment and sentence: a decision has 
no respect to the agent; it may be said 
of one or many; it may be the decision 
of the court, of the nation, of the pub¬ 
lic, of a particular body of men, or of 
a private individual; but a judgTnent 
is given in a public court or amons 
private mdividuals: a sentence is passed 
m a court of law or at the bar of the 
public. A decision specifies none of the 
circumstances of the action: it may 
be a legal or an arbitrary decision; it 
may be a decision according to one’s 
caprice or after mature deliberation: 
a judgment is always passed either in 
a court of law, and consequently by vir¬ 
tue of authority, or it is passed by an 
individual by the authority of his own 
judgment: a sentence is passed either by 
the authority of law or at the dis¬ 
cretion of an individual or of the 
public. 

A decision is given; it is that which 
decides, and, by putting an end to all 
dispute and doubt, enables a person 
to act. A judament is formed; it re¬ 


spects the guilt or innocence, the moral 
excellence or defects, of a person or 
thing; it enables a person to think. 
A sentence is pronounced or passed; it 
respects all matters generall}’-, and de¬ 
termines what are the sentiments of 
those by whom it is pronounced. Some 
points are of so complicated a nature 
that no decision can be given upon them; 
some are of so high a nature that they 
can be decided only by the highest 
authority; men are forbidden by the 
Christian religion to be severe in their 
judgments upon one another; the works 
of an author must sometimes await the 
sentence of impartial posterity before 
their value can be duly appreciated. 

DECISIVE. See Conclusive; De¬ 
cided. 

DECLAIM, Inveigh. Declaim^ in 
Latin declamoj that is, de and damo, 
signifies literally to c^ aloud in a 
set form of words. Inveigh (see Abuse; 
Invecttve). 

The sense in which these words agree 
is that of using the language of dis¬ 
pleasure against any person or thing: 
declaim is used generally, inveigh par¬ 
ticularly: public men and public meas¬ 
ures are subjects for the declairner; 
private individuals afford subjects for 
inveighing against: the former is under 
the i^uence of particular opinions or 
prejudices; the latter is the fruit of 
personal resentment or di^leasure: 
politicians declaim against the conduct 
of those in power or the state of the 
nation; they inveigh against individuals 
who have offended them. A dedaimer 
is noisy; he is a man of words; he 
makes long and loud speeches: an 
inveigher is virulent and personal; he 
enters into private details, and often 
indulges his malignant feelings under 
an affected regard for morality. 

DECLARE, Publish, Peoclaim. 
Declare, in Latin declare^ compounded 
of de and clams, clear, signifies literal¬ 
ly to make clear or show plainly to a 
person. Publish (see Announce). Pro¬ 
claim, in Latin proclamo, compounded 
of pro and ctamo, signifies to cry before 
or in the ears of others. 

The idea of making known is com¬ 
mon to aU these terms: this is simply 
the signification of declare, but the 
other two include accessory ideas. 
The word declare does not express any 
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particular mode or cii'cumstance of 
making known, as is implied by the 
others: we may declare publicly or 
privately; we pvhUsh and proclaim only 
in a puDlic manner: we may declare 
by word of mouth or by writing; we 
publish or proclaim by any means that 
will render the thing most generally 
known. In declaring, the leadmg idea 
is that of speaking out that which 
passes in the mind; in pvblishing, the 
leading idea is that of making public 
or common; in proclaiming, the lead¬ 
ing idea is that of crying aloud; we 
may, therefore, often deSxire by puh- 
lishing and proclaiming: a declaraUon 
is a personal act; it concerns the person 
declaring, or him to whom it is declared; 
its truth or falsehood depends upon the 
veracity of the speaker: a publication 
is of general interest; the truth or 
falsehood of it does not always rest 
with the publisher: a proclamation is 
altogether a public act, in which no 
one’s veracity is implicated. Pacts 
and opinions are declared; events and 
circumstances are published; the meas¬ 
ures of government are proclaimed: it 
is folly for a man to declare anything 
to be true which he is not certain to 
be so, and wickedness in him to declare 
that to be true which he knows to be 
false: whoever publishes all he hears 
will be in great danger of publishing 
many falsehoods; whatever is pro¬ 
claimed is supposed to be of sufficient 
importance to deserve the notice of 
all who may hear or read. 

A declaration is always a personal 
act, whether relating to public or pri¬ 
vate matters: a publication and a proc¬ 
lamation may be both indirect actions 
made by any channel the fittest to 
make a wide communication. In cases 
of war or peace, princes are expected 
to declare themselves on one side or the 
other; in the political world intelligence 
is quickly pmlished through the medi¬ 
um of the public papers; in private 
life domestic occurrences are published 
with equal celerity through tne medi¬ 
um of tale-bearers; prodavming is not 
confined to political matters: whatever 
is made known after the manner of a 
proclamation is said to be proclaimed: 
joyful news is proclaimed, and where 
private matters which ought not to be 
known are published to the world peo¬ 


ple are said to proclaim their own 
shame. 

See also Discover; Express; Pro- 

EEISS. 

DECLINE. See Decay; Degener¬ 
ate; Refuse. 

DECORATE. See Adorn; Gar¬ 
nish. 

DECORATED. See Ornate. 

DECORUM. See Decency; Eti¬ 
quette. 

DECOY. See Allure; Twebdle. 

DECREASE. See Abate. 

DECREE, Edict, Proclamation. 
Decree, in French decret, Latin decretus, 
from decemere, to give judgment or pass 
sentence, signifies the sentence or reso¬ 
lution that is passed. Edict, in Latin 
edictus, from edico, to say out, signifies 
the thing spoken out or sent forth. 
Proclarnation (see Declare). 

A decree is a more solemn and delib¬ 
erative act than an edict; on the other 
hand, an edict is more authoritative 
than a decree. A decree is the decision 
of one or many; an edict speaks the 
will of an individual: councils and 
senates, as well as princes, make de¬ 
crees; despotic rulers issue edicts. De¬ 
crees are passed for the regulation of 
public and private matters; they are 
made known as occasion requires, but 
are not always public; edicts and proc¬ 
lamations contain the commands of 
the sovereign authority, and are direct¬ 
ly addressed by the prince to his peo¬ 
ple. An edict is peculiar to a despotic 
government; a proclamation is com¬ 
mon to a monarchical and aristocratic 
form of government: the ukase in 
Russia was a species of edict, by which 
the emperor made known his will to 
his people; the king of England com- 
mumcates to his subjects the deter¬ 
minations of himself and his council 
by means of a proclamation. 

The term dbcree is applied figurative¬ 
ly; the other terms are used, for the 
most part, in their proper sense only. 

See also Ordinance. 

DECRY. See Disparage. 

DEDICATE, Devote, Consecrate, 
Hallow. Dedicate, in Latin dedicabus, 
participle from de and dicare, signifies 
to set apart by a promise. Devote, in 
Latin devotus, participle from devoveo, 
signifies to vow for an express purpose. 
Consecrate, in Latin consecratus, from 
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consecroj or con and sacrare, signifies to 
make sacred by a special act. Hallow, 
from Anglo-Saxon halig, holy, signifies 
to make holy. 

There is something more solemn in 
the act of dedicating than in that of 
devoting; but less so than in that of 
consecrating. To dedicate and devote 
may be employed in both temporal and 
spiritual matters; to consecrate and 
hallow only in the spiritual sense: we 
may dedicate or devote anything that is 
at our disposal to the service of some 
object; but the former is employed 
mostly in regard to superiors, and the 
latter to persons without distinction 
of rank: we dedicate a house to the ser¬ 
vice of God; or we devote our time to 
the benefit of our friends or the relief 
of the poor: we may dedicate or devote 
ourselves to an object; but the former 
always implies a solemn setting apart 
springing from a sense of duty; the 
latter an entire ^plication of one's 
self from zeal and affection j in this 
manner he who dedicates himself to 
God abstracts himself from every ob¬ 
ject which is not immediately connected 
with the service of God; he who de¬ 
votes himself to the ministry pursues 
it as the first object of his attention 
and regard. To consecrate is a species 
of formal dedication by virtue of a re¬ 
ligious observance; it is applicable 
mostly to places and things connected 
with religious works: hallow is a species 
of informal consecration applied to the 
same objects: the church is consecrated; 
particular days are hallowed. 

DEDUCE. See Derive. 

DEDUCT, Subtract. Deduct, from 
the Latin deductus, participle of de- 
ducere, to lead away, and subtract, from 
subtractum, participle of subtrahere, to 
draw away, have both the sense of 
taking from, but the former is used 
in a general, and the latter in a techni¬ 
cal sense. He who makes an estimate 
is obliged to deduct; he who makes a 
calculation is obliged to svbtract. The 
tradesman deducts what has been paid 
from what remains due; the account¬ 
ant subtracts small sums from the 
gross amount. 

Deduction, Abatement. — Both these 
words imply a taking off from some¬ 
thing, but the deduction is made at the 
discretion of the person deducting; 


while the abatement is made for the 
convenience or at the desire of the 
person for whom it is made. A person 
may make a deduction in an account 
for various reasons, but he makes an 
abatetnent in a demand when it is 
objected to as excessive; so an abate¬ 
ment may be made in a calculation 
when it is supposed to be higher than 
it ought to be. 

See also Conclusion. 

DEED, Exploit, Achievement, 
Feat. Deed, allied to do, expresses the 
thing done. Exploit, in French exploit, 
was most probably changed from expli^ 
catus, sigmfying the thing unfolded or 
displayed. Achievement comes from 
French d chef, to a head, meaning 
something brought to a head or fin¬ 
ished. Feed, in French fait, Latin 
factum, from fado, signifies the thing 
done. 

The first three words rise progres¬ 
sively on one another: deeds, compared 
with the others, is employed for that 
which is ordinary or extraordinary; ex¬ 
ploit and achievement are used only for 
the extraordinary; the latter in a high¬ 
er sense than the former. Deeds must 
always be characterized as good or 
bad, magnanimous or atrocious, and 
the like, except in poetry, when the 
term becomes elevated. 

Exploit and achievement do not neces^ 
sarily require such ^ithets; they are 
always taken in the proper sense for 
something great. Exploit, when com¬ 
pared with achievement, is a term used 
m plain prose; it deFdgnates not so 
much what is great as what is real: 
achievement is most adapted to poetry 
and romance; an exploit is properly a 
single act, and refers to the efforts of 
the individual performing it; an achieve¬ 
ment may involve many acts and cir¬ 
cumstances; in the execution it refers 
us to the point gained^ as also to the 
difficulties of gaining it. An exploit 
marks only personal bravery in action: 
an achieuemeni denotes elevation of 
character in every respect, grandeur 
of design, promptitude in execution, 
and valor in action. An exploit may 
be executed by the design and at the 
wiU of another; a common soldier or 
an army may perform exploits. An 
achievement is desimed and executed 
by the achiever: Hercules is distin- 
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guished for his achievements; and in any violence is done to the face or any 
the same manner we speaJc of the outward part of the body; it is dis- 
ackievements of knights-errant or of figured by the loss of a limb; it is dc- 
great commanders. formed if made contrary to the perfect 

Feat approaches nearest to exploit in form of the person or thing to be repre¬ 
signification; the former marks skill, sented. Inanimate objects are mostly 
and the latter resolution. The/eateof defaced or disfigured^ but seldom de- 
chivalry displayed in jousts and tourna- formed; animate objects are either die- 
ments were in former times as much figured or deformed, but seldomer de- 
esteemed as warlike exploits. faced. A person may disfigure himself 

and/ecd are often used in de- by bis dress; he is deformed by the 
rision, to mark the absence of skill or hand of nature, 
bravery in the actions of individuals. DEFAME. See Asperse, 

The soldier who affects to be foremost DEFEAT, Foil, Disappoint, Frtts- 

in situations where there is no danger trate. Defeat (see Beat). Foil comes 
cannot be more properly derided than from Late Latin fullare, to full cloth, 
by terming his action an exploit; he a method of cleaning. It originally 
who prides hiTnaplf on the display of meant to trample on, then to defeat 
ftifin in the performance of a paltry by less obvious physical action. Frus- 
trick may be laughed at for having trate, in Latin frustratus, from frustra, 
performed a feat. The same words vain, signifies to make vain. Bisap- 
may also be applied in an indiffer- paint, from the privative dis and the 
ent sense to familiar objects, as the verb appoint, signifies literally to do 
exploits of a freebooter, or feats-of away with what has been appointed, 
horsemanship. Defeat and fail are both applied to 

See also Act. matters of enterprise; but that may 

DEEM. See Think. be defeated which is only planned, ^d 

DEFACE, Disfigure, Deform, that is failed which is in the act of being 
Deface, disfigure, and dc/om signify executed. What is rejected is de/eoted: 
literally to spoil the face, figure, and what is aimed at or purposed is fms- 
form. Deface expresses more than trated: what is calculated on is disap- 
either deform or disfigure. To deface pointed. The best concerted schemes 
is an act of destruction; it is the actual may sometimes be easily ^ defeat^: 
destruction of that which has before where art is employed against sim- 
existed: to disfigure is either an act of plicity, the latter may be easily foiled: 
destruction or an erroneous execution, when we aim at what is above our 
which takes away the figure: to deform reach, we must ho frustrated in our en- 
is altogether an imperfect execution, deavors: when our expectations are ex- 
which renders the farm what it should travagant, it seems to follow, of course, 
not be. A thing is defaced by design; that they will be disappointed. Design 
it is disfigured either by design or acci- or accident may tend to defeat, design 
dent; it is deformed either by an error only to foil, accident only to frustrate 
or by the nature of the thing. Persons or disappoint. The superior force of 
only deface; persons or things disfigure; the enemy, or a combination of un- 
t.hmg s are most commonly deformed of toward events which are above the 
themselves. That may be defaced, the control of the commander, will serve 
face or external surface of which may to defeat the best concerted ^lans of the 
be injured or tlestroyed; that may be best generals: men of upright minds 
disfigured or deformed, the figure or can seldom fad the deep-daid schemes 
form of which is imperfect or may be of knaves: when we see the perver- 
rendered imperfect. A fine painting sity of men is liable to frustrate the 
or piece of writing is defaced which is kind intentions of others in their be- 
tom or besmeared with dirt: a fine half, it is wiser to leave them to their 
building is disfigured by any want of folly: the cross accidents of human hfe 
symmetry in its parts: a building is are a fruitful source of disappointment 
deformed that is made contrary to all to those who suffer themselves to be 
form. A statue may be defaced, dis- affected by them. 
figured, and deformed: it is defaced when See also Baffle. 



DEFECT. See Blemish; Impbe- which is wanted to make a thing com- 
FBCTioN. plete is defidenU It is a d^ect in the 

DEFECTION, Revolt. D^ection^ eye when it is so constructed that 
from the Latin de, negative, andfacere, things are not seen at their proper dis- 
to do, signifies literally an undoing, tances; there is a deficiency in a trades- 
BevoU comes from French re and the man^s accounts when one side falls 
verb volvere, to roll, meaning to roll short of the other. That which is de~ 
back, to overturn, to turn against. fective is most likely to be permanent: 

Defection is a general, revolt a specific but a deficiency may be only occasional 
term, that is, it denotes a species of and easily rectified. 
defection. Defection is applicable to DEFEND, Protect, Vindicate. 
any person or thing to which we are Defend (see Apologize). Protect^ in 
boxmd by any obligation; revolt is ap- Latin protectum, participle of protegere, 
plicable only to the government to compounded of pro, before, and tegere, 
which one is bound. There may be to cover, signifies to put anything be- 
a defection from religion, or any cause fore a person as a covering. Vindicate 
that is held sacred: a revolt is only (see Assert). 

against a monarch or the supreme Defend is a general term; it defines 
authority. nothing with regard to the degree and 

Defection does not designate the manner of the action: protect is a par- 
mode of the action; it may be quietly ticular and positive term, expresi^g 
made or otherwise: a revolt is an act an action of some considerable im- 
of violence, and always attended with portance. ^ Persons may defend others 
violence. The defection may be the without distinction of rank or station: 
act of one; a revolt is properly the none but superiors or persons having 
act of many. A general mayl)e guilty power c^ protect^ others. Defence is 
of a defection who leaves the party to an occasional action; protection is a 
which he has hitherto adhered; a permanent action. ^ A person may be 
nation or a community may commit an defended in any particular case of actual 
act of revolt by Rliaking ofi the au- danger or difficulty; he is protected 
thority under which they have lived, from what may happen as well as what 
A d^ection, being mostly the act of an do^ happen. Defence respects the 
individual, or one part of a community evil that’threatens; protection involves 
against the whole, is mostly a culpa^ the supply of necessities and the af- 
ble act; but a revolt may be a justifi- fording comforts, 
able measure when one nation revolts Defence requires some active exer- 
against another, under whose power it tion either of body or mind; protection 
has been brou^t by force of arms: may consist only of the ertension of 
the Roman people were guilty of a power in behalf of any particidar in- 
defection when they left the senate and dividual. A defence is successful or 
retired to Mount Aventine; the Ger- unsuccessful; a protection, weak or 
mans frequently attempted to recover strong. A soldier defends his country; 
their liberty by revolting against the a counsellor defends his client; a prince 
Romans. protects his subjects. 

DEFECTIVE, Deficient. Defec- In a figurative and extended sense 
iipe expresses the quality or property of things may either d^end or protect 
having a defect (see Blemish); deficient with a similar distinction: a coat da¬ 
is employed with regard to the thing fends us from the inclemencies of the 
itself that is wanting. A book may weather; houses are a protection not 
be defective in consequence of some only against the changes of the seasons, 
leaves being deficient; a child may de but also against the violence of men. 
defective because of some mental de- To vindicate is a ^ecies of defence 
fioiency, A deficiency is therefore often only in the moral sense of the word, 
what constitutes a de/ecj. Many things, Acts of imijortance are defended: those 
however, may be defective without hav- of trifling import are commonly vin- 
ing any deficiency, and vice versd. dicated. Cicero defended Milo against 
V^tever is misshapen, and fails either the charge of murder, in which he waa 
in beauty cf utility, is defective; that imphcated by the death of Clodius; a 
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child or a servant vindicates himself 
when any blame is attached to him. 
Defence is employed either in matters 
of opinion or conduct; vindicate only 
in matters of conduct. Some opinions 
are too absurd to be openlv defended; 
he who vindicates the conduct of an¬ 
other should be fully satisfied of the in¬ 
nocence of the person whom he defends. 

See also Espouse; Garnish; Guard. 

Defendant^ Defender .—^The defend- 
ant defends himself; the defender de¬ 
fends another. We are defendants 
when any charge is brought against 
us which we wish to refute: we are 
dreaders when we imdertake to rebut 
or refute the charge brought against 
any person or thing. 

Defender, Advocate, Pleader. —A de¬ 
fender exerts himself in favor of one 
who wants support: an advocate, from 
the Latin ad, to, and vocare, to call, 
signifies one who is called to speak in 
favor of another; he exerts himself in 
favor of any cause that offers: a 
pleader, from plea or excuse, signifies 
him wno pleads in behalf of one who 
is accused or in distress. A defender 
attempts to keep off a threatened in¬ 
jury by rebutting the attack of an¬ 
other: an advocate states that which is 
to the advantage of the person or 
thing advocated; a pleader throws in 
pleas and extenuations; he blends en¬ 
treaty with argument. Oppressed or 
accused persons and disputed opinions 
require defenders; that which falls in 
with the humors of men will always 
have advocates; the unfortimate and 
the guilty require pleaders. 

An official, known as the public de¬ 
fender, has been appointed recently in 
a number of cities in the United States, 
to defend in courts persons imable to 
pay lawyers' fees. 

The term pleader is used sometimes 
like that of defender, in the general 
sense. Valeria and Volumnia, the 
mother and wife df Coriolanus, were 
powerful and successful pleaders in be¬ 
half of the Roman republic. 

Defmsihle, Defensive.—Defensible is 
employed for the thing that is to be 
defended; defensive, for the thing that 
defends. An opinion or a line of con¬ 
duct is defensible; a weapon or a mili¬ 
tary operation is defensive. The de¬ 
fensible is opposed to the ind^msihle; 


and the d^enswe to the offensive. It is 
the height of foUy to attempt to d^end 
that which is indefensihle; it is some¬ 
times prudent to act on the defensive 
when we are not in a condition to 
commence the offensive. 

DEFER. See Delay. 

DEFERENCE. See Complai¬ 
sance. 

DEFICIENT. See Defective; Fail. 

DEFILE. See Contaminate. 

DEFINITE, Positive. Definite, in 
Latin definitum, participle of definire, 
compounded of ae and finis, signifies 
that which is bounded by a line or 
limit. Positive, in Latin positivus, 
from ponere, to place, signifies that 
which is placed or fixed. 

Definite si^iifies that which is de¬ 
fined, or has the limits drawn or 
marked out; positive that which is 
placed or fixed in a particular manner: 
definite is said of things as they pre¬ 
sent themselves or are presented to the 
mind, as a definite idea, a definite pro¬ 
posal; positive is said of a person's 
temper of mind; a person is positive 
as to his opinions, or an assurance is 
posUive which serves to make one pos^ 
live. In respect to a man's self, his 
views ought to be definite to prevent 
him from being misled, but he ought 
not to be positive in matters that admit 
of doubt. In respect to others, the 
more definite the instructions which 
are given the less danger there is of 
mistake; the more positive the infor¬ 
mation communicated the greater the 
reliance which is placed upon it. 

DEFINITION, Explanation. A 
d^nition is properly a species of ex¬ 
planation. The former is used sci^tif- 
ically, the latter on ordinary occasions; 
the former is confined to words, the 
latter is employed for words or things. 
A definition is correct or precise; an 
explanation is general or ample. The 
definition of a word defines or limits 
the extent ol‘ its signification; it is the 
rule for the scholar in the use of any 
word: the explanation of a word may 
include both definition and illustra¬ 
tion: the former admits of no more 
words than will include the leading 
features in the meaning of any term; 
the latter admits of an unlimited scope 
for diffuseness on the part of the ex¬ 
plainer. 
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DEFLECT, Bend, Diverge, fundamental article in the Christian 
Swerve. Deflect is the Latin term; faith. 

hend. the Anglo-Saxon word. Bend, DEJECTION, Depression, Mel- 
Anglo-Saxon bendan, allied to hand, ancholy. Dejection, from dejicere, to 
bind, etc., means to curve as a bow is cast down, and depression, from Re¬ 
curved “vhen the string is fastened, primere, to press or sink down, have 
Deflect, from de, from, and Jlectere, to both regard to the state of the animal 
bend, means to bend from the straight spirits. Melancholy, from the Greek 
course, especially to turn to one side. fjLs\ayxo\ia, black bile, originally re- 
Diverge, from Latin dis, apart, and ferred to the state of the humors in 
vergere, to bend, is the intransitive general, or of the particular humor 
correspondmg to the transitive deflect, called the bile. 

We deftect another’s course; we diverge Dejection and depression are occasion- 
from that w’hich we ^ve marked out al, and depend on outward circum- 
for ourselves. Bend is a more general stances; melancholy is permanent, and 
word than dejiect or diverge. It indi- hes in the constitution. Depression is 
cates the physical act of bending, and but a degree of dejection: slight cir- 
suggests any kind of departure from cumstances may occasion a depression; 
the condition of straightness. Dejiect distressing events occasion a dejection: 
suggests a turning from a straight line the death of a near and dear relative 
contrary to all apparent intention or may be expected to produce dejection 
purpose. Swerve, An^(ySBXGnsweoijan, in persons of the greatest eouanimity; 
suggests a very sudden turning, a jerky lively tempers are most liable to de- 
and unpremeditated movement, em- pressions; meZaiic/ioZ?/is a disease which 
phasizing the idea of action contrary nothing but clear views of religion can 
to apparent purpose, barely suggested possibly correct, 
in deflect. All these words may be DELAY, Defer, Postpone, Pro- 
used either with the physical or with crastinate, Prolong, Protract, Re- 
a moral application. tard. Delay, compounded of de and 

DEFORM. See Deface. Zay, signifies to lay or keep back. Defer, 

DEFORMED. See Wry. compounded of oe and/erre, to bring, 

DEFRAUD. See Cheat. signifies to put off. Postpone, com- 

DEFY, See Bra\’e, pounded of post and the Latin poncre, 

DEGENERATE, Deteriorate, to plac^ signifies to place behind or 
Degenerate signifies to fall from race after. Procrastinate, from pro, for, and 
or kind, to lose ancestral quality, eras, to-morrow, signifies to put off 
from Latin degenerare, compound^ until to-morrow. Prolong signifies to 
of de, from, and the stem of genus, lengthen out the time, and protract to 
race. Deteriorate comes from Latin draw out the time- Retard, from re, 

deteriorare, to grow worse, from the intensive, and tardum, slow, to make 

comparative of an obsolete adjective a thing go slowly, 
connected with de, down. Both these To delay is simply not to commence 
words mean to ^ow worse, but de- action; to defer ana postpone are to fix 
'generate adds to the idea contained in its commencement at a more distant 
ieteriorate a definite indication that period: we may deZa^/a thing for days, 
the deterioration is a departure from hours, and minutes; we defer or post- 
the standard of the individual's race pom it for months or weeks. Delays 
or natur.al endowment. It is there- mostly arise from the fault of the per- 
fore more specific in its implications. son delaying; they are seldom reason- 

DEGRADE. See Abase; Dis- able or advantageous; deferring and 

parage; Humble. are discretionary acts, which 

DEGREE. See Class. are justified by the circumstances; 

DEITY, Divinity. Deity, from deus, indolent people are most prone to 
a god, signifies a divine person. Divin- delay; when a plan is not maturely 
ity, from divinus, signifies the divine digested, it is prudent to defer its exe- 
essence or power; the deities of the eution until everything is in an entire 
heathens had little of divinity in state of preparation. Procrastination 
them; the divinity of our Saviour is a i is a culpable delay arising solely from 
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the fault of the procrastinator: it is lightfvl is applied either to material or 
the part of a dilatory man to pro- spiritual objects; charming^ mostly to 
crastincUe that which it is both his in- objects of sense. When they both de- 
terest and duty to perform. note the pleasure of the sense, delight^ 

We delay the execution of a thing; we ful is not so strong an expression as 
prolmg or 'protract the continuation of charming: but the latter rises to a 
a thing; we rekird the termination of a degree that carries the senses away 
thing: we may answering a letter, captive. Of music we should rather 
prolong a contest, protract a lawsuit, say that it was than 

and retard a publication. as it acts on the senses in so powenul 

Delayj La^eSy Moratorium,'—Daches a manner; on the other hand, we 
and rnoratorium are two special ap- should with more propriety speak of a 
plications of the idea of delay. They delightful employment to reheve dis- 
are not synonymous with each other tress, or a delightful spectacle to see a 
at aU, but they are connected throu^ family living together in love and har- 
the general idea e^ressed in the mony. 

key-word.^ Laches is a legal term DELINEATE, Sketch. Delineate, 
([from Latin lazus, loose), signifying in Latin delineatm, participle of de- 
inexcusable delay in meeting the terms hneare, from de, down, and tinea, line, 
of a contract, or taking up and pay- means literally to put down lines on 
ing a promissory note. Moratorium, paper. Sketch, Dutch and Italian 
on the other hand, signifies a delay schizzo, a first rough draft, comes from 
panted by a government, corporar Latin schedium, a thing made hastily, 
tion, or other large body to persons from Greek cFxeoioc, hastily, 
to delay making payment of their Both these terms are properly em- 
obHgations beyond the time of their ployed in the art of drawing, and figu- 
maturity. ratively applied to moral subjects to 

DELEGATE, Depute; Delegate, express a species of descriptions: a 
Deputy. Delegate, in Latin delegatus, delineation expresses something more 
from delegare, signifies to send on a mis- than a sketch; the former conveying 
sion; depute^ comes from deputare, to not merely the general outlines or more 
asffl^ a business to. To delegate is ap- prominent features, but also as much 
phed to the power or office which is of the details as would serve to form 
given; depute to the person employed, a whole; the latter, however, seldom 
Parents delegate their office to the in- contains more than some broad touches 
structor; persons are deputed to act for by which an imperfect idea of the sub- 
others. ject is conveyed. A delineation, there- 

As nouns, delegate and deputy are ap- fore, may be characterized as accurate, 
plied only to peraons. The delegate is and a sketch as hasty or imperfect: an 
the person co mm issioned, who is bound attentive observer who has passed 
to act according to his commission; the some years in a coimtry may be en- 
^puty is the person deputed, who acts abled to give an accurate delineation 
m the place of another, but may act of the laws, customs, manners, anri 
according to his own discretion or character of its inhabitants; a traveller 
otherwise, as circumstances require, who merely passes through can give 
A delegate is mostly chosen in public only a hasty sketch from what passes 
matters and on particular occasions: before his eyes, 
as delegates sent from a besieged town DELINQUENT. See Oeeendeb. 
to the camp of the besiegers; deputies DELIVER, Rescue, Save. Deliver, 
are those who are deputed to act in French dtlwrer, from the Latin de, 
officially and regularly for others, as and liherare, from Zf6er, free, signifiesr 
deputies sent to any public assembly, to make free. Rescue comes from Late 
DELIBERATE. See Consent; Latin reseutere, from re, again, and 
Debate; Thoughtful. excutere, to’drive. Save signifies hteral^ 

Dainty. ly to make safe, from Latin salvits, 

DELICATE. See Pine. safe. 

PLEASUKE, The idea of taking or keeping from 

DELIGHTFUL, Chabming. De- any evil is common to xnese buy 
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to deliver and rescue signify most prop¬ 
erly to take, and save to keep from evil. 
To deliver is a general term, not defin¬ 
ing either the mode or object of the 
action. One may be delivered from any 
evil, whether great or small, and in any 
manner: to rescue is to deliver from a 
great impending danger or immediate 
evil; as to rescue from the hands of ro^ 
bars or from the jaws of a wild beast. 

One is delivered mostly by some ac¬ 
tive effort; but we may be saved either 
by active or passive means. A person 
is delivered from the hands of an enemy 
by force or stratagem: he saves his life 
by flying. 

See also Fill; Give Up. 

Deliverance, Delivery. —^Both words 
are drawn from the same verb (see 
above) to express its different senses 
of taking from or giving to: the former 
denotes the taking something from 
one’s self; the latter implies giving 
something to another. To wish for a 
deliverance from that which is hurtful 
or painful is to a certain extent jus¬ 
tifiable: the careful delivery of prop¬ 
erty into the hands of the owner will 
be the first object of concern with a 
faithful agent. 

See also Salvation. 

DELUDE. See Deceive. 

DELUGE. See Oveeflow. 

DELUSION, Illusion. Both these 
words, being derived from the Latin 
Ivdere, to play, are applied to such 
matters as act upon the imagination; 
but delude, by the force of the preposi¬ 
tion de, signifies to carry away from the 
right line, to cause to deviate into 
error; while Ulude, from the preposition 
iZ, im, in or upon, signifies simply to 
act on the imagination. The former 
is therefore taken in a bad sense, but 
the latter in an indifferent sense. A 
deranged person falls into different 
kinds of ddusions: as when he fancies 
himself poor while he is ve^ rich, or 
that every one who comes in his way 
is looking at him, or having evil de¬ 
signs against him, and the like; but 
there may be optical illusions, when 
an object is made to appear brighter 
or larger than it reaUy is. 

See also Fallacy; Hallucination. 

DEMAND, Requiee. Demand (see 
Ask). Require, in Latin requiro, com¬ 
pounded of re, again, and quoerere, to 


seek, signifies to seek for or to seek to 
get back. 

We demand that which is owing and 
ought to be given; w’e require that 
which we wish and expect to have 
done. A demand is more positive than 
a requisition; the former properly ad¬ 
mits of no question; the latter is liable 
to be both questioned and refused: the 
creditor makes a demand on the debtor; 
the master requires a certain portion 
of duty from his servant: it is unjust 
to demand of a person what he has no 
right to g?ve; it is unreasonable to re¬ 
quire of mm what it is not in his power 
to do. A thing is commonly demanded 
in express words; it is required by im¬ 
plication: a person demands admittance 
when it is not voluntarily granted; he 
requires respectful deportment from 
those who are subordinate to him. 

In the figurative application the same 
sense is preserved: things of urgency 
and moment demand immediate atten¬ 
tion; difficult matters require a steady 
attention. 

See also Ask. 

DEMEANOR. See Bbhavioe. 

DEMISE. See Death. 

DEMOLISH, Raze, Dismantle, 
Destroy. The throwing down what 
has been built up is the common idea 
included in all these terms. Demolish, 
from the Latin demolior, and moles, a 
mass or structure, signifies to decom¬ 
pound what has been fabricated into 
a mass. Raze, like erase (see Blot), 
signifies the making smooth or even 
with the ground. Dismantle, in French 
demanteler, signifies to deprive a thing 
of its mantle or guard. Destroy, from 
the Latin destruo, compounded of the 
privative de and struo, to build, sig¬ 
nifies properly to pull down. 

A fabric is demolished by scattering 
all its component parts it is mostly an 
unlicensed act of caprice; it is razed 
by way of punishment, as a mark of 
public vengeance; a fortress is cZis- 
manded from motives of prudence, in 
order to render it defenceless; places 
are destroyed by various means and 
from various motives, that they may 
not exist any longer. Individuals may 
demolish; public authority causes an 
edifice to be razed with the ground; a 
general orders towers to be dismamed 
and fortifications to be destroyed. 
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DEMON. See Devil. It is not proper to ask that which can- 

DEMONSTRATE. See Prove. not be granted without hesUatwn; and 
DEMONSTRATIVE. See Cate- it is not the part of an amiable disposi- 
GORiCAL. tion to make a hesitation in complying 

DELOTTR, Hesitate, Pause. Dc~ with a reasonable request. 
mur, in French demmiror^ Latin dc- There are but few things which we 
morari^ signifies to keep back. Eesi- either attempt to do or recommend to 
tcde, in Latin hxBsitaLwm, participle of others that are not liable to some kind 
hxBsHOf a frequentative from haereot sig- of an objection, 

nifies to stick or remain a long time A demur stops the adjustment of any 
back. Pause, in Latin ^usa, from the plan or the determination of any ques- 
Greek vavia, cease, signifies to make a tion. 

stand. A dovht interrupts the progress of the 

The idea of stopping is common to mind in coming to a state of satMaction 
these terms, to winch signification is and certainty. 

added some distinct collateral idea for The last two words are both applied 
each: we demur from doubt or difiicul- to abstract questions, or such as are of 
ty; we h^ate from an undecided general interest. Hesitation and dbjeo- 
state of mind; we jmise from circum- tion are more individual and private in 
stances. Demurring is a matter of their nature. Hesitatim lies mostly in 
prudence, it is always grounded on the state of the will; objection is rather 
some reason; hesitating is rather a the offspr^ of the understanding. A 
matter of feeling and is oftener faulty hesitation interferes with the action; an 
than otherwise: _ when a proposition direction affects the measure or the 
appears to be unjust, we demur in sup- mode of action, 
porting it, on the ground of its injus- DENOMINATION. See Name. 
tice; when a request of a dubious DENOTE, Signify. Denote, in 
nature is made to us, we Imitate in Latin denoto or noto, from notum, par- 
compl3rmg with it: prudent people are ticiple of nosco, signifies to cause to 
most apt to demur; but people of a know. Signify, from the Latin signum, 
wavering temper are apt to hesitate: a sign, and/acere, to make, is to become 
demurring may be often unnecessary, or be made a sign or guide for the un- 
but it is seldom injurious; hesitating is derstanding. 

mostly injurious when it is not neces- Denote is employed with regard to 
sary. Demurring and hesitating are things and their characters; signify, 
both employed as acts of the mind; with regard to the thoughts or move- 
pausing is an external action: we ments. A letter or character may be 
demur and hesitate in determining; we made to denote any number, as words 
pame in speaking or doing ajMlung. are made to signify the intentions and 
Demur, Dovht, Hesitation, Objection, 'rahes of the person. Among the an- 
— D^ur (see above). Doubt, in Latin dent Egyptians hieroglyphics were very 
dvbito, from duo, two, and itus, past much employed to denote certain moral 
participle of ire, to go, signifies to go qualities: in many cases looks or ac- 
two ways. Hesitaiion (see above), wons will more than words. De- 
Ohjection, from objicio, or db, in the vices and emblems of different descrip¬ 
way, and j(were, to throw, to throw in tions, drawn either from fabulous his- 
the way, signifies what is thrown in tory or the natural world, are likewise 
way so as to stop our progress. now employed to denote particular cii^ 
Dmurs often occur in matters of cumstances or qualities: the comu- 
deliberation; doubt in regard to mat- copia denotes plenty: the beehive de¬ 
ters^ of fact; hesitation in matters of notes industry; the dove denotes meek- 
ordinary conduct; and objections in ness, and the lamb gentleness: he who 
matters of common consideration. Ar- will not take the trouble to signify his 
tabanes made many demurs to the pro- wishes otherwise than by nods or signs 
posed invasion of Greece by Xerxes, must expect to be frequently misun- 
Doubts have been suggested respect- derstood. 
ing the veradty of Herodotus as a his- DENOUNCE. See Ban; Excom- 
torian. jutonicatb; Proscribe. 
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DENSE. See Thick. temal cireuinstances; reliance is a 

DENTICULATED. See Jagged, state of the feelings with regard to 
DENY, Refuse. Deny, in Latin others. We depend upon God for aJl 
de, from, and negare, to say no, from that we have or shall have; we rely 
ne, not, signifies to cay no to a thing, upon the word of man for that which 
Refuse, in Latin refimts, from re and he has promised to perform. We may 
fundere, to pour or cast, signifies to depend upon a person’s coming from a 
throw off from one. variety of causes; but we rely upon it 

To deny respects matters of fact or only in reference to his avowed in¬ 
knowledge; to refuse, matters of wish tention. 
or request. We what immediately DEPICT. See Paint. 
relates to ourselves: we refitse what re- DEPLORE, Lament. Deplore 
lates to another. We deny as to the comes from Latin deplorcare, from de, 
past; we refitse as to the future: we intensive, and pZorare, to weep. Lament, 
deny our participation in that which has see Bewail. 

been; we refuse our participation in Deplore is a much stronger expres- 
that which may be: to deny must al- sion than lament; the former calls forth 
ways be expressly verbal; a refusal tears from the bitterness of the heart; 
may sometimes be signified by actions the latter excites a cry from the warmth 
or looks as well as words. A denial of feeling. Deploring indicates de- 
affects our veracity; a r^usal affects ^air; to lament marks only pain or 
our good-nature. distress. Among the poor we have 

But to deny signifies in this case sim- deplorable instances of poverty, igno- 
ply to withhold; and re/iwe signifies to ranee, vice, and wretchedness corn- 
cast off from one, which is a more posi- bined; among the higher classes we have 
tive act: to deny one’s self a pleasure is often lamentable instances of extrava- 
simply to abstain from it; but to refuse gance and consequent ruin. A field of 
one’s food is to caut it from one with a battle or a city overthrown by an earth¬ 
positive indisposition. What is denied quake is a spectacle truly deplorable: it 
may be denied by circumstances or by is lamentable to see beggars putting on 
Providence; and it may be denied to all the disguises of wretchedness in or- 
one, many, or all; but what is refused der to obtain by deceit what they might 
is refused by and to particular individ- earn by honest industry. The condi- 
uals. tion of a d 3 dng man suffering under the 

See also Contradict; Disavow. agonies of an awakened conscience is 
DEPART. See Go. deplorable; the situation of the relative 

DEPARTED, See Bygone. or friend who witnesses the agony, 

DEPARTURE. See Death; Exit, without being able to afford consola- 
DEPENDENCE, Reliance. De- tion to the sufferer, is truly lamentable, 
pendence, from depend, from Latin de, See also Wail. 
from, and pendere, to hang, signifies, DEPONENT, Evidence, Witness. 
literally, to rest one’s weight by hang- Deponent, from deponere, to lay down or 
ing from that which is held. Rely, set forth, signifies he who declares or 
compounded of re and lie, signifies like- substantiates anything. The evidence, 
wise to rest one’s wei^t by lying or from evident, is that which makes 
hanging back from the object held. dent; and the witness, from the Angio- 
Depmdence is the gener^ term; reli- Saxon witan, to know, signifies he who 
ance is a species of dependence: we de- makes known. 

pend either on persons or things; we AU these words are properly applied 
rely on persons only: de'pendence serves to judicial proceedings, where the de¬ 
fer that which is immemate or remote; poneni deposes gener^y to facts either 
reliance serves for the future only. We in causes or otherwise: the evidence con- 
depend upon a person for that which we sists either of persons or things, which 
are obliged to receive or led to esqpect are brou^t before the court for the 
from him: we rely upon a person for purpose of making a doubtful matter 
that which he has given us reason to clear; the witness is always a person 
expect from him. Dependence is an who bears witness to any fact for or 
outward condition or the state of ex- against another. 
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Evidence is applied to moral objects, pravitas and pravtcSf crooked or not 
in the proper sense, and witness in the straight, marks the quahty of being 
figurative application. crooked. Depravation, in Latin do- 

DEPORTMENT. See Bbhavioe. pra/vatio, signifies a making crooked, or 
DEPOSE. See Swear. not as it should be. Corruption^ in 

DEPOSIT, Pledge, Sbctihitt. De- Latin corruption corrumpon from rumr 
posit is a general term, from the Latin pere, to break, marks the disunion and 
depositus, participle of deponere, signi- decomposition of the parts of anything, 
fying to lay down, or put into the hands All these terms are applied to ob- 
of another. Pledge comes through jects which are contrary to the order 
French from Old Low Geiman plegaUn of Providence, but the tenn depravity 
to promise. Security, the substantive characterizes the thing as it is; the 
corresponding to secure, comes from terms depravation and corpipinm, desig- 
Latin se, privative, and cura, care, nate the making or causing it to be so; 
signifying free from care. depravity, therefore, excludes the idea 

The term deposit has most regard to of any cause; depravation always carries 
the confidence we place in another; us to the cause or external ag^cy: 
pledge has most regard to the security hence we may speak of depravity as 
we give for ourselves; security is a natural, but we speak of depravation as 
species of pledge. A deposit is always the result of circumstance: there is a 
voluntarily placed in the hands of an depravity in man which nothing but 
indifferent person; a pledge and se- the grace of God can correct; the in- 
curity are required from the parties troduction of obscenity on the stage 
who are interested. A person may tends greatly to the depravation of 
make a deposit for purposes of charity morals; bad company tends to the cor- 
or convenience; he gives a pledge or ruption of a young man*s morals. 
security for a temporary accommoda- Depravity or depravation implies 
tion or the relief of a necessity. Money crookedness or a distortion from the 
is deposited in the hands of a friend in regular course; corruption implies a 
order to execute a commission: a pledge dissolution, as it wer^ in the compo- 
is given as an equivalent for that nent parts of bodies. Cicero says (2 De 
which has been received: a security is Finibus) that depravity is applicable 
given by way of security for the per- only to the mind and heart; out we 
formance of some agreement. A de- say a depraved taste, and depraved 
posit must consist of something mov- humors in regard to the body. A de- 
able, as money, papers, or jewels, paved taste loathes common food, and 
which can be deposited or placed in the longs for that which is unnatural and 
hands of another. It may sometimes hurtful. Corruption is the natural proc- 
serve as a pledge or security where it ess by which material substances are 
is intended to bind the party deposiiingf disorganized. In the figurative ap- 
to anything. A pledge may, properly plication of these terms they preserve 
speaking, be anything which serves to the same signification. DepravUy is 
pledge or bind a person by motives of characterized by being directly op- 
mterest, affection, or honor; it may posed to order and an established sys- 
consist of anything which is given to tern of things; corruption marks the 
another for that purpose. A security vitiation or spoiling of things, and the 
is whatever makes a person secure ferment that leads to destruction. De- 
against a loss, and in the ordinary ac- provity turns things out of their ordi- 
ceptation consists of any instrument or nary course; corruption destroys their 
written document which legally binds essential qualities. Deprcmty is a vi- 
a person. In this sense, the person cious state of things, m which all is 
who binds himself for another becomes derailed and perverted: corruption is 
a security. a vicious state of things, in which all 

These words are all applied in this is sullied and polluted. That which is 
sense to moral objects. depraved loses its proper manner of 

See also Garner. acting and existing; that which is ccr^ 

DEPRAVITY, Depravation, Cob^ rupted loses its virtue and essence. 
RUPTION. Depravity, from the Latin That is a depraved state of morals in 
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v7hioh the gross vices are openly prac¬ 
tised in defiance of all decorum: that is 
a corrupt state of society in which vice 
has secretly insinuated itself into all 
the principles and habits of men, and 
concealed its deformity under the fair 
semblance of virtue and honor. The 
manners of savages are most likely to 
be depraved; those of civilized nations 
to be corrupt, when luxury and refine¬ 
ment are risen to an excessive pitch. 
Cannibal nations present us with the 
picture of human depravity; the Roman 
nation, during the time of the em¬ 
perors, affords us an example of almost 
universal corruption. 

From the above observations it is 
dear that depravity is best applied to 
those objects to which common usage 
has annexed the epithets of right, regu¬ 
lar, fine, etc.; and corruption, to those 
which may be characterizea by the 
epithets of soimd, pure, innocent, or 
good. Hence we prder to say depravity 
of mind and corruption of heart; de¬ 
pravity of principle and corruption of 
sentiment or feeling: a depraved char¬ 
acter; a corrupt example; a corrupt 
influence. 

In reference to the arts or belles-let¬ 
tres we say either depravity or corrup¬ 
tion of taste, because taste has its rules, 
is liable to be disordered, is or is not 
conformable to natural order, is regular 
or irregular; and, on the other hand, it 
may be so intermingled with sentiments 
and feelings foreign to its own native 
purity as to give it justly the title of 
corrupt. The last thing worthy of no¬ 
tice respecti^ the two words depravity 
and corruption^ is that the former is 
used for man in his moral capacity, but 
the latter for man in a political capac¬ 
ity: hence we speak of human deparvity, 
but the corruption of government. 

DEPRECIATE. See Disparage. 

DEPREDATION, Robbery. Dep- 
redaMon, in Latin deproedaMo, from 
fTceda, a prey, conveys the idea of tak¬ 
ing by way of prey. Rob is allied to 
Anglo^axon reaf, the root found in 
bereave, and robe, i. e., that stripped 
from the slain; it- signified to strip, 
despoil, take away. Both these words 
denote the taking what belongs to an¬ 
other, but differ in the circumstances 
of the action. Depredation is not so 
lawless an act as robbery; it may be 


excused, if not justified, by the laws of 
war or the hostile situation of parties 
to each other. The borderers on the 
confines of England and Scotland used 
to commit depredations on each other. 
Robbery is in direct violation of every 
law, it is committed only by those who 
set all laws at defiance. Depredations 
may be committed in any manner short 
of direct violence; those who commit 
depredations do so mostly in the absence 
of those on whom they are committed: 
robberies are commonly committed on 
the persons, and mostly accompanied 
with violence. Depredation taken ab¬ 
solutely refers us to that which the 
depredator gains or gets to himself by 
the act; robbery refers us to that which 
the person loses who is robbed: the one 
goes away loaded with his plunder, the 
other goes away stripped of that which 
is most valuable to him. 

In the extended application of these 
words this distinction is kept up: birds 
commit depredaJLions on cornfields, bees 
rob flowers of their honey. 

DEPRESSED. See fiTPOCHONDsi- 
ACAli. 

DEPRESSION. See DEJECTroN. 

DEPRIVATION. See Spoliation. 

DEPRIVE, Debar, Abridge. De¬ 
prive, from de, from, and Latin pritms, 
one’s own, signifies to make not one’s 
own what one has or expects to have. 
Debar, from de and bar, signifies to 
prevent by means of a bar. Abridge 
(see Abridge). 

Deprive conveys the idea of either 
taking away that which one has or 
withholding that which one may have; 
debar conveys the idea only of with¬ 
holding; abridge conveys that also of 
taking away. Depriving is a coercive 
measure; debar and abridge are merely 
acts of authority. We are deprived of 
that which is of the first necessity; we 
are debarred of privileges, enjoyments, 
opportunities, etc.; we are abridged of 
comforts, pleasures, conveniences, etc. 
Criminals are delved of their liberty; 
their friends are in extraordinary cases 
debarred the privilege of seeing them; 
thus men are often abridged of their 
comforts in consequence of their own 
faults. Deprivations BSid debarring some¬ 
times arise from things as well as per¬ 
sons; abridging is always the volun¬ 
tary act of conscious agents. Religion 
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teaches men to be resided under the everything but particular subjects, 
severest deprivations^ it is painful to be Insane persons ^e sometimes entirely 
debarred the society of those we love, or restored. Lunatics have their lucid in¬ 
to abridge others of any advantage tervals, and maniacs their intervals of 
which they have been in the habit of repose. Derang&tnent may sometimes 
enjoying. be apphed to the tempor^y confusion 

When used as reflective verbs they of a disturbed mind which is not in 
preserve the same analogy in their sig- full possession of all its faculties: mad- 
nification. An extravagant person de- ness may sometimes be the result of 
prives himself of the power of doing violently inflamed passions: and mania 
good. A person may debar hbnself of may be applied to any vehement at- 
any pleasure from particular motives tachment which takes possession of the 
of prudence. A miser abridges himself mind. 

of every enjoyment in order to gratify DERIDE, Mock, Ridicule, Rally, 
Ilia ruling passion. Banteb. Deride and ridicule are both 

See also Bereave, derived from Latin ndere, to smile at. 

DEPTH, Profundity. Depth comes Mock comes from Late Latin muccare, 
from Anglo-Saxon deopj and contains to blow the nose (compare mucvs)j 
the same root as that found in dipj indicating a scoffing, coarse gesture. 
dive, etc. Profundity, from profound, Rally is ^ed to rail, perhaps; its real 
in Latin pyrofundus, compoimded of pro, origin is unknown. The origin of banter 
far, and fundus, the bottom, signifies is also obscure. 

remoteness from the lower sinface of Strong expressions of contempt are 
anything. designated by all these terms. Deri- 

These terms do not differ merely in sion and mockery evince themselves by 
their derivation; but depth is indefinite the outward actions in general; ridi- 
in its signification; and mofundity is a cute consists more in words than ac- 
positive and considerable degree of tions; rallying and bantering almost 
^pth. Moreover, the word depiA is ap- entirdy in words. Deride is not so 
plied to objects in general; profundity strong a term as mock, but much 
is confined in its application to moral stronger than ridicule. There is always 
objects: thus we speak of the depth of a mixture of hostility in derision and 
the sea, or the depth of a person's learn- mockery, but ridicule is frequently un- 
ing, but his profundity of thought. accompanied with any personal feeling 
DEPUTE. See Constitution; of displeasure. Derision is often deep, 
Delegate. not loud; it discovers itself in sup- 

DEPUTY. See Ambassador. pressed laughter, contemptuous sneers 
DERANGE. See Disorder. or gesticulations, and cutting ex- 

DERANGEMENT, Insanity, Lu- pressions: mackery is mostljr noisy and 
NACY, Madness, Mania. Derangement, outrageous; it breaks forth in insulting 
from the verb to derange, impfies the buffoonery and is sometimes accom- 
first stage of disordered intellect. Inn panied with personal violence: the 
sanity, or unsoundness, from in, negar former consists of real but contemptu- 
tive, and Latin sanus, whole, impEes ous laughter; the latter often of af- 
positive disease, which is more or less fected laughter and grimace. Derision 
permanent. Lunacy is a violent sort of and mockery are always personal; ridin 
insam^pjwhichwassupposedtobeinflu- cute may be directed to things as well 
enced by the moon, and is derived from as persons. Derision and mockery are 
Latin luna, the moon. Cf. Shake- a direct attack on the individual, the 
speare's “moon-struck calf. ”Mad- latter still more so than the former; 
ness, aUied to Anglo-Saxon genmdan, to ridicule is as often used in writing as 
drive mad, from a root meaning severe- in personal intercourse. 

^ injured., and mania, Latin mania. Rally and banter, like derision and 
Greek iiavla, mental excitement, moc^'er2/, are altogether personal acts, in 
lied to fikvQQ, mind, both imply in- which application they are very analo- 
sanity in its most furious and con- gous to ridicule. Ridicule is the mok 
firmed stage. Deranged persons may general term of the three; we often 
sometimes be perfectly sensible about rally and banter by ridiculing. There 
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is more exposure in ridiculing, reproof 
in rallying, and provocation in banter¬ 
ing. A person may be ridiculed on ac¬ 
count of his eccentricities; he is rallied 
for his defects; he is bantered for acci¬ 
dental circumstances: the former two 
actions are often justified by some 
substantial reason; the last is an ac¬ 
tion as puerile as it is unjust, it is 
a contemptible species of mockery. 
Self-conceit and extravagant follies are 
oftentimes best corrected by good- 
natured ridicule; a man may deserve 
sometimes to be rallied for his want of 
resolution; those who are of an iU- 
natured turn of mind will banier others 
for their misfortunes, or their personal 
defects, rather than not say something 
to their annoyance. 

DERIVE, Tbace, Deduce. Derive, 
from the Latin de and rivus, a river, 
signifies to draw, after the manner of 
water, from a source. Trace, Middle 
Erench tracer, is drawn ultimately from 
Latin tractus, the past participle of 
trahere, to draw or drag; and origi¬ 
nally signified the mark l3t by drawing 
somethmg across the surface, or the 
act of making such a mark. Deduce, in 
Latin de, from, and ducere, to lead, 
signifies to brmg from. 

The idea of drawing one thing from 
another is included in all the actions 
designated by these terms. The act of 
deriving is immediate and direct; that 
of tracing a gradual process; that of 
deducting a ratiocinative process. We 
discover causes and sources by deriva¬ 
tion; we discover the course, progress, 
and commencement of things by trac¬ 
ing; we discover the grounds and rea¬ 
sons of things by deduction. A person 
derioes his name from a given somoe; 
he traces his family up to a given 
period; principles or powers are de¬ 
duced from circumstances or observar 
tions. The Trojans derived the name 
of their city from Tros, a king of 
Phrygia; they traced the line of their 
kings up to Dardanus. 

DEROGATE. See Disparage. 

DESCRIBE. See Relate. 

DESCRIPTION. See Account; 
Cast. 

DESCRY. SeeEiND. 

DESECRATING. See Sacbile- 
dous. 


DESERT, Mekit, Worth. Desert, 
from deserve, in Latin deservio, signifies 
to do service or to be serviceable. 
Merit, in Latin meritus, participle of 
mereor, comes from the Greek jikpog, a 
share, because he who merits anything 
has a right to share in it. Worth, in 
German werth, seems to come from a 
root found in Latin vereri, to respect. 

Desert is taken for that which is good 
or bad; merit for that which is good 
only. We deserve praise or blame: we 
merit a reward. Desert consists in the 
action, work, or service performed; 
merit has regard to the character of the 
agent or the nature of the action. A 
person does not deserve a recompense 
until he has performed some service; 
he does not merit approbation if he Imve 
not done his part well. Deserve is a 
term of ordinary import; merit applies 
to objects of greater moment: the 
former includes matters of personal and 
physical gratification; the latter those 
altogether of an intellectual nature. 
Criminals cannot always be punished 
according to their deserts; a noble mind 
is not contented with barely obtaining, 
it seeks to merit what it obtains. 

The idea of value, which is prominent 
in the signification of the term merit, 
renders it closely allied to that of worth. 
Merit is that on which mankind set a 
value; it is sought for on account of 
the honor or advantages it brings: 
worth is that which is absolutely valu¬ 
able; it must be sought for on its own 
account. 

From these words are derived the 
epithets deserved and merited, in relation 
to what we receive from others; and 
deserving, rrieritorious, worthy, and 
worth, in regard to what we possess in 
ourselves: a treatment is deserved or 
undeserved; reproofs are merited or ww- 
merited: the harsh treatment of a mas¬ 
ter is easier to be borne when it is 
undeserved than when it is deserved; the 
reproaches of a friend are very severe 
when unmerited. 

A laborer is deserving on account of 
his industry; an artist is meritorious on 
accoimt of his professional abilities; a 
citizen is worthy on account of his be¬ 
nevolence and uprightness. The first 
person deserves to be well paid and en¬ 
couraged; the second merits the ap¬ 
plause which is bestowed on him; the 
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tiurd is worthy of confidence and esteem a resolute temper is not to be diverted 
from all men. Between worthy and from his purpose by tri£mg objects: we 
worth there is this difference, that the may be ^appointed in our intmtioris 
former is said of intrinsic and moral by a variety of unforeseen but uncon- 
qualities, the latter of extrinsic ones: troUable events. Purpose is always ap- 
a worthy tda-ti possesses that which calls plied to some proximate or ^ definite 
for the esteem of others; but a mfln is object; intendj to that which is indefi- 
worth the property which he can call his nite or remote. Mean, which is a term 
own: so in like manner a subject may altogether of colloquial use, differs but 
be worthy the attention of a writer, or httle from intend, except that it is used 
a thing may not be worth the while to formatters requiring but little thought; 
consider, to rnean is simply to have in the mind, 

See also Abaitdon; Soutaet. to intend is to stretch with the mind to 

DESIGN, Purpose. Intenu, Mean, a thing. 

Design, from the Latm de, down, and ^ Design and purpose are taken some- 
signare, to make a sign, signifies to times in the abstract sense; intend and 
znark out as with a pen or pencil, mean, always in connection with the 
Purpose, like propose, comes through agent who intends or means: we see a 
French from the T .afin pro and pan^ design in the whole creation which leads 
sare, signifying to set before one^s us to reflect on the wisdom and good- 
mind as an object of pursuit. Irdmd, uess of the Creator; whenever we see 
in Latin in, to, and tmdere, to stretch, anything done, we are led to inquire the 
signifies the bending of the mind toward purpose for which it is done; or are de¬ 
an object. Mean, in Anglo^axon sirous of knowing the intention of the 
mcenen, German meinen, is probably person in so doing: things are said to 
connected with the word mind, sig- be done with a design, in opposition 
nifymg to have in the mind. to that which happens by chance; tihey 

Design and purpose are terms of are said to be done for a purpose in 
higher import than irUend and mean, reference to the immediate purpose 
which are in familiar use; the latter which is expected to result from them, 
still more so than the former. K design Design, when not expressly qualified 
embraces many objects; a purpose con- by a contrary epithet, is used in a bad 
sists of only one: the former supposes sense in connection with a particular 
something studied and methodical, it agent; purpose, intention, and meaning, 
requires reflection; the latter supposes taken absolutely, have an indifferent 
something fixed and determinate, it sense: a designing person is full of 
requires resolution. A design is attsun- latent and interested designs; there is 
able; a pt^rpose is steady. We speak of nothing so good that it may not be 
the design as it regards the thing con- made to serve the purposes of those who 
ceived; we speak of the purpose as it are bad; the interUions of a man must 
regards the temper of the person. Men always be taken into the account when 
of a sanguine or aspiring character are we are forming an estimate of his ac- 
apt to form designs which cannot be tions: ignorant people frequently mean 
carried into execution; whoever wishes much better than they do. 
to keep true to his purpose must not Design, Plan, Schrni^ Project, — Do- 
listen to many counsellors. sign (see preceding). Phm, in French 

A purpose is the thing proposed or set plan, comes from Latin planus, smooth 
before the mind; an intention is the or even, signifying a drawing on a flat 
thing to which the mind bends or in- surface, a preliminary drawing of some- 
elines: purpose and intend differ, there- thing to be constructed. Scheme, in 
fore, both in the nature of the action Latin schema, Greek <n(fyia, a form or 
and the object; we purpose seriously; figure, signifies the thii^ drawn out in 
we intend vaguely; we set about that the mind. Project, in Latin projectus, 
which we purpose; we may delay that from projido, compounded of pro and 
which we have only intended: the execu- jado, signifies to cast or put forth some- 
tion of one*s purpose rests mostly with thing, hence to propose, 
one’s self; the fumlment of an intention Arrangement is the idea common to 
depends upon circumstances: a man of those terms: the design includes the 
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thing that is to be brought about; the j Desire is imperious, it demands grati- 
plan includes the means by which it is j fication; wish is less vehement, it con- 
to be brought about: a design was j sists of a strong inclinatior*; longing 
formed in the time of James I. for over- an impatient and continued species of 
turning the government of the country; | desire; hankering is a desire for that 
the plan by which this was to have been •' which is set out of one’s reach; coveting 
realized consisted in placing gunpowder is a desire for that which belongs to an- 
under the ParKament House and blow- other, or what it is in his power to 
ing up the assembly. A is to be grant: we desire orfo/'that which 

estimated according to its intrinsic is near at hand or within view; we 
w'orth; a p^an is to be estimated ac- wish for and covet that which is more 
cording to its relative value, or fitness remote or less distinctly seen; we 
for the design: a design is noble or hanker afte^ that which has been once 
wicked, a plan is practicable; every enjoyed: a discontented person wishes 
founder of a charitable institution may for more than he has; he who is in a 
be supposed to have a good design; but strange land longs to see Ins native 
he may adopt an erroneous plan for country; vicious men hanker after the 
obtaining the end proposed. pleasures which are denied them; am- 

Scheme and project respect both the bitious men covet honors, avaricious 
end and the means, which makes them men covet riches. Desires ought to be 
analogous to design and plan: the de- moderated, wishes to be limited, long- 
sign stimulates to action; the plan de- ings, hankerings, and covetings to be 
termines the mode of action; the suppressed: uncontrolled desires be- 
scherne and project consist most in spec- come the greatest torments; unbound- 
ulation: the design and plan are equally ed wishes are the bane of all happiness: 
practical, and suited to the ordinarj*- ai*dent longings are mostly irrational 
and immediate circumstances of hfo; and not entitled to indulgence: covet- 
the scheme and project are contrived or iag is expressly prohibited by the 
conceived for extraordinaiy or rare oc- Divine law. 

casions:nomantakesany step without Desire, as it regards others, is not 
a design; a general forms the plan of less imperative than when it respects 
his campaign; adventurous men are al- ourselves; it lays an obligation on the 
ways forming sch&mes for gaining person to whom it is eij^pressed: a wish 
money; ambitious monarchs are full of k gentle and unassuming; it appeals 
mojects for increasing their dominions, to the good-nature of another; we act 
IScheme and project differ principally in by the desire of a superior or of one 
the magnitude of the objects to which who has a right to ask; we act aceord- 
they are applied, the former being ing to the wishes of an equal, or of one 
much less vast and extensive than the who can only request: the desire of a 
latter: a scheme may be formed by an parent will amount to a command in 
individual for attaining any trifling the mind of a dutiful child: his wishes 
advantage; projects are mostly con- will be anticipated by the warmth of 
ceived in matters of great moment in- affection, 
volving deep interests. See also Beg; Yearn. 

DESIGNATE. See Name. DESIST, Leave Off. Desist, from 

DESIGNING. See Scheming. the Latin desistere, signifies to take one’s 

DESIRE, Wish, Long For, Hanker self off. Desist is applied to actions 
After, Covet. Desire, in Latin de- good, indifferent or offensive to some 
sidero, is a word of obscure origin; it person; have off, to actions that are 
may oe allied to sidus, star, like con- indifferent; the former is voluntary or 
aider, which see. TFM is derived from involuntary, the la.tter volunt^: we 
a Germanic root whicdi is derived from are frequently obliged to desist; but 
the Aryan root whence the word win, we leave off a.t our option: it is prudent 
and Latin ven, in Venus, venerate, etc., to desist from using our endeavors 
are also drawn. Ltmg comes from when we find them ineffectual; it is 
Anglo-Saxon Ixmgian, to crave or desire, natural for a person to leave off when 
Hanker signMes to hang on an object he sees no further occasion to continue 
with one’s mind. Cewei (see Covetous). J his labor: he who annoys another 
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must be made to desist; he who does 
not wish to offend will have off when 
requested. 

DESOLATE. See Solitary 

DESOLATION. See Ravage. 

DESPAIR, Desperation, Despond¬ 
ency. Despairj desperatioUj from the 
French desespoir, compounded of the 
privative de and the Latin spes, hope, 
signifies the absence or the annihilar 
tion of all hope. Despondency^ from 
despond, in Latin desporideo, compound¬ 
ed of the privative de and spondere, to 
promise, signifies literally to deprive 
m a solemn manner, or cut off from 
every gleam of hope. 

Despair is a state of mind produced 
by the view of external circumstances; 
desperation and despondency may be the 
fruit of the imagmation; the former, 
therefore, always rests on some ground, 
the latter are sometimes ideal: despair 
lies mostly in reflection; desperation 
and despondency in the feelings: the 
former marks a state of vehement 
and impatient feeling, the latter that 
of fallen and mournful feeling. De- 
spair is often the forerunner oi des- 
•Ration and despondency^ but it is 
not necessarily accompanied with ef¬ 
fects so powerful: the strongest mind 
may have occasion to despair when 
circumstances warrant the sentiment; 
men of an impetuous character are 
apt to run into a state of despera¬ 
tion; a weak mind full of morbid sen¬ 
sibility is most liable to faU into 
despondency. Despair interrupts or 
checks exertion; desperation impels 
greater exertions; desponden^ unfits 
for exertion: when a physician de¬ 
spairs of making a cure, he lays aside | 
the application of remedies; when aj 
soldier sees nothing but death or dis¬ 
grace before him, he is driven to des- 
peration, and redoubles his efforts; 
when a tradesman sees before him 
nothing but failure for the present and 
want for the future he may sink into 
despondency: despair is justifiable as 
far as it is a rational calculation into 
futurity from present appearances; 
desperation may arise from extraordi- 
naiy circumstances or the action of 
strong passions; in the former case it 
is unavoidable, and may serve to 
rescue from great distress; in the latter 
ease it is mostly attended with fatal 


consequences: despondency is a disease 
of the mind, which nothing but a firm 
trust in the goodness of Providence 
can obviate. 

Desperate, Hopeless.—Desperate (see 
above) is applicable to persons or 
things; hopeless to things only: a per¬ 
son makies a desperate effort; he under¬ 
takes a hopeless task. Desperate, when 
applied to things, expresses more than 
hopeless; the latter marks the absence 
of hope as to the attainment of good, 
the former marks the absence of hope 
as to the removal of an evil: a person 
who is in a desperate condition is over¬ 
whelmed with actual trouble for the 
present and the prospect of its con¬ 
tinuance for the future; he whose 
case is hopeless is without the prospect 
of effecting the end he has in view: 
gamesters are frequently brought into 
desperate situations when bereft of 
everything that might possibly serve 
to hghten the burdens of their mis¬ 
fortunes: it is a hopeless undertaking 
to endeavor to reclaim men who have 
plunged themselves deep into the 
labyrinths of vice. 

&ee also Deter. 

DESPICABLE. See Contemp¬ 
tible. 

DESPISE. See Contemn. 

DESPOIL. See Sack. 

DESPONDENCY. See Despair. 

DESPONDING. See Pessimistic. 

DESPOTIC. See Absolute. 

DESTINE. See Allot. 

DESTINY, Fate, Lot, Doom. Des¬ 
tiny, from destine (see Appoint) signi¬ 
fies either the power that destines or 
the thing destined. Fate (see Chance). 
Lot, Anglo-Saxon hlot, signifies a ticket, 
die, or any other thing by which the 
casual distribution of things is deter- 
miaed; and, in an extended sense, it 
e:q)resses the portion thus asstoed by 
chance. Doom comes from a Teutonic 
root meaning that which is put up or 
set up—^irrevocably decreed and estab¬ 
lished. 

All these terms are employed with 
regard to human events which are not 
under one’s control: among the 
heathens destiny and fate were consid¬ 
ered as deities, who each in his way 
could direct human affairs and were 
both superior even to Jupiter himself: 
the Destinies, or Parc®, as they were 
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termed, presided only over life and 
death; but Fate was employed in rul¬ 
ing the general affairs of men. Since 
revelation has instructed mankind in 
the nature and attributes of the true 
God, those blind powers are now not 
acknowledged to exist in the over¬ 
ruling providence of an all-wise and 
an all-good Being; the terms destiny 
and fate, therefore, have now only a 
relative sense as to what happens 
without the will or control of man. 

Destiny is used in regard to one’s 
station and walk in life; /ate, in regard 
to what one suffers; ht, in regard to 
what one gets or possesses; and doom 
to the final destiny which terminates 
unhappily and depends mostly upon 
the will of another: destiny is marked 
out; fate is fixed; a, lot is assigned; 
a doom is passed. It is the destiny of 
some men to be always changing their 
plan of life; it Is but too frequently 
the fate of authors to labor for the 
benefit of mankind and to reap noth¬ 
ing for themselves but poverty and 
neglect; it is the lot of but very few 
to enjoy what they themselves con¬ 
sider a competency; a man sometimes 
seals his own doom by his imprudence 
or vices. 

Destiny, Destination ,—^Both destiny 
and destinaUon are used for the thing 
destined; but the former is said in re¬ 
lation to a man’s important concerns, 
the latter only of particular circum¬ 
stances; in which sense it may like¬ 
wise be employed for the act of des¬ 
tining. Destiny is the point or line 
marked out in the walk of life; destina¬ 
tion is the place fixed upon in particu¬ 
lar: as every man has his peculiar 
destiny, so every traveller has his 
particular destination. Destiny is alto¬ 
gether set above human control: no 
man can determine, though he may 
influence, the destiny of another: 
destiriation is. however, the specific act 
of an mdiviaual, either for himself or 
another: we leave the destiny of a man 
to develop itself; but we may inquire 
about his own aestmation or that of 
his children: it is a consoling refiection 
that the destinies of short-sighted mor¬ 
tals like ourselves are in the hands 
of One who both can and will overrule 
them to our advantage if we place full 
reliance in Him; in the destmation of 


children for their several profp'^sions or 
caUings, it is of importance to consult 
their particular turn of mind as well 
as inclination. 

DESTITUTE. See Babe; Foe- 

SAKEN. 

DESTROY, CoxsrME, W aste. De- 
stroy, in Latin destruo, from dc, priva¬ 
tive, and struere, to build, is to undo 
that which has been built or done. 
Conswne, in French consumer, Latin 
consumo, i. e., con or cum, together, 
and sumere, to take, signifies to take 
away altogether. Waste comes from 
Latin vastus, desolate, English waste, 
and signifies to make desolate. 

To destroy is to reduce to nothing 
that which has been artificially raised 
or formed; as to destroy a town or a 
house: to consume is to use up; as to 
consume food, or to consume articles of 
manufacture: to destroy is an immedi¬ 
ate act mostly of violence; consume is 
a gradual and natural process, as oil 
is consumed in a lamp. 

To destroy is always taken in the bad 
sense for putting an end to that which 
one wishes to preserve; consume is also 
taken in a similar sense, but with the 
above distinction as to the mode of the 
action: as a hurricane destroys 
crops; rust consumes iron: to waste is to 
consume by a misuse; as to waMe pro¬ 
visions by throwing them away or suf¬ 
fering them to spoil; or to fall away or 
lose its substance, as the body wastes 
from disease. 

In the figurative application they are 
used with precisely the same distinc¬ 
tion: happiness or peace is destroyed; 
time is consumed in an indifferent sense; 
time or strength is vxisted in the baa 
sense. 

See also Demolish. 

DESTROYER. See Unlebsea- 

CRAPT. 

DESTRUCTION, Runsr. Destruc-^ 
tion, from destroy, and the Latin destruo, 
signifies literally to unbuild that which 
is raised up. Ruin from the Latin 
ruere, to fall, signines that which is 
fallen into pieces. 

Destruction is an act of immediate 
violence; ruin is a gradual process; a 
thing is destroyed by some external ac¬ 
tion upon it; a thing falls to rmn of 
itself: we witness destruction wherever 
war or the adverse elements rage; we 
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'witness ruin whenever the works of is applied in the most extended sense to 
man are exposed to the effects of time; every object which has been created or 
nevertheless, if destruction be more supposed to be so: pcmiaotzs is applica- 
forcible and rapid, ruin is, on the other ble only to such objects as act only in a 
hand, more sure and complete: what limited way: sin is equally destructive 
is destroyed may be rebuilt or replaced; to both body and soul; certain food is 
but what is rwmcd is mostly lost forever, pernicious to the body; certain books 
it is past recovery; when houses or are pernicious to the mind, 
towns are destroyed^ fresh ones rise up See also Spoliation. 
in their place: but when commerce is DESULTORY. See Cursory. 
ruined it seldom returns to its old DETACH. See Segregate; Sepa- 
course. Destruction admits of various rate; Wean.^ 
degrees; ruin is something positive and DETAIN. 'See Hold. 
general. The property of a man may DETECT, Discover. Deled, from 
be ^troyed to a greater or less extent the Latin de, privative, and Ugere, to 
without necessarify involving his ruin, cover, and discover, from the privative 
The ruin of a whole family is often- dis and cover, both originally signify to 
times the consequence of destruction by deprive of a covering; see Cover. 
fire. Health is destroyed by violent ex- Detect is always taken in a bad sense: 
ercises or some other active cause; it is discover in an indifferent sense. A per- 
ruined by a course of imprudent con- son is detected in what he wishes to con¬ 
duct. The happiness of a family is de- ceal; a person or a thing is discovered 
stroyed by broils and discord: the morals that has unintentionally lain concealed, 
of a young man are ruined by a con- Thieves are detected in picking pockets; 
tinned intercourse with vicious com- a lost child is discovered in a wood or 
panions. in some place of security. Detection is 

Both words are used figuratively with the act of the moment; it relates to 
the same distinction. The destruction that which is passing: a discovery is 
of both body and soul is the conse- either a gradual or an immediate act, 
quence of sm; the ruin of a man, and may be made of that which has 
whether in his temporal or spiritual long since passed. A plot is detected by 
concerns, is inevitable if he follow the any one who communicates what he has 
dictates of misguided passion. seen and heard; many murders have 

Destructivej Ruinous, Pernicious ,— been discovered after a lapse of years by 
Destructive signifies producing destruo- ways the most extraordinary. 
tion. Ruinous signifies either having See also Convict. 
or causing ruin. Pernicious, from the DETER, Discourage, Dishearten. 
Latin pernides, or per, intensive, and Deter, in Latin deterreo, compounded of 
stem ned of nex, slaughter, sig^es de and terrere, signifies to frighten away 
causing 'violent ana total dissolution. ^ from a thing. Discourage and dis- 
Destructive and ruinous, as the epi- hearten, by Sbe privative dis, signify 
thets of the preceding terms, have a to deprive of courage or heart. One is 
similar distinction in their sense and deterred from commencing anything; 
application; fire and sword are dcslruo- one is discouraged or disheartened from 
tive things; a poison is destructive: con- proceeding. A variety of motives may 
sequences are ruinous; a condition or aeter any one from an undertaking; 
state is ruinous; intestine commotions but a person is discouraged or dis- 
are ruinous to the prosperity of a state, heartened mostly by the want of suc- 
Pemidous approaches nearer to dc- cess or the hopelessness of the case. 
structive than to ruinous; both the The prudent and the fearful are alike 
former imply a tendency to produce dis- easily to be deterred; impatient people 
solution, which may be more or less are most apt to be discouraged; faint- 
gradual; but the latter refers us to the hearted people are easily disheartened. 
result itself, to the dmoiw^ion as already The foolhardy and the obdurate are 
having taken place: hence we speak of the least easily deterred from their ob- 
the instrument or cause as being dc- ject; the persevering will not suffer 
structive or pernicious, and the action, themselves to be discouraged by par- 
event, or result as ruinous: destructive »ticular failures; the resolute and self* 
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confident will not be disheartened by DETERMINED. See Unswbhv- 
trifling difficulties. ing. 

DETERIORATE. See Degenerate. DETEST. See Abhor; Hate 
DETERMINE, Eesolve. To deter- DETESTABLE. See AsoivnNABLB. 
wine (see Decide) is more especially an DETRACT. See Asperse; Dis- 
act of the judgment; to resolve (see parage. 

Courage) is an act of the will: we DETRIMENT. See Disadvantage; 
determine how or what we shall do; this Loss. 

requires examination and choice: we DEVASTATE, See Sack. 
resolve that we will do what we have DEVASTATION. See Ravage. 
determined upon; this requires a firm DEVELOP. See Unfold. 
spirit. Our determinations ^ould be DEVELOPMENT. See Evolution. 

prudent, that they may not cause re- DEVIATE, Wander, Swerve, 

pentance; our resolutions should be Stray. Deviate^ from devious j and the 
fixed, in order to prevent variation. Latin de vid, signifies, literally, to run 
There can be no co-operation with a out of the way. Wander is a fre- 
man who is undetermined; it will be quentative of wend and is connected 
dangerous to co-operate with a man with Anglo-Saxon vrindan, to wind; 
who is irresolute. In the ordinary con- it meant originally to keep winding in 
cems of life we have frequent occasions and out—vindicating a purposeless 
to deterynine without resolving; in the going. For the derivation of swerve 
discharge of our moral duties, or the see Deflect. Stray comes from Old 
performance of any office, we have oc- French esiraier, to wander out into 
casion to resolve without detcntiining. the streets, from Latin stratay stre<ft, 
A master determines to dismiss his ser- whence our word street is derived, 
vant; the servant resolves on becoming Deviate always supposes a direct 
more diligent. Personal convenience path which is departed from; wander 
or necessity gives rise to the determincv- includes no such idea. The act of 
tion; a sense of duty, honor, fidelity, deviating is commonly faulty, that of 
and the like gives birth to the wandering is different: they may fre- 

A traveller determines to take a certain quently exchange significations; the 
route; a learner resolves to conquer former being justifiable by necessity, 
every difficulty in the acquirement of and the latter arising from an un¬ 
learning. Humor or change of cir- steadiness of mind. Deviate is mostly 
cumstances occasions a person to alter used in the moral acceptation; wander 
his determination; timidity, fear, or may be used in either sense. A per- 
defect in principle occasions the resolu- son deviates from any plan or rule laid 
tion to waver. Children are not capa- down; he wanders from the subject in 
ble of determining; and their best which he is engaged. As no rule can 
resolutions fall before the gratification be laid down which will not admit of 
of the moment. an exception, it is impossible but the 

In matters of knowledge, to deter- wisest will find it necessary in their 
mine is to fix the mind, or to cause it moral conduct to deviate occasionally; 
to rest in a certain opinion; to resolve yet every wanton deviation from an 
is to lay open what is obscure, to clear established practice evinces a cul- 
the mind from doubt and hesitation, pable temper on the part of the de- 
We determine points of question; we viator. Those who wander into the 
resolve difficulties. It is more difficult regions of metaphysics are in great 
to determine in matters of rank or danger of losing themselves; it is with 
precedence than in cases where the them as with most w;a?wicrers, that they 
solid and real interests of men are spend their time at best but idly, 
concerned; it is the business of the See also Digress. 
teadxer to resolve the difficulties which DEVIL, Demon. Devil, m An^o- 
are proposed by the scholar. Every Saxon deofal^ French dicMe, etc., is 
point is not proved which is deter- connected with the Greek SiapoXos, 
mined, nor is every difficulty resolved from diaPaSXuv, to traduce, literally 
which is answered. to throw something at another (cf. the 

See also Decide; Fix. slang phrase to “slmg mud” for mean- 

17 
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ing to slander). It signifies properly 
a calumniator, and is always taken in 
the bad sense for the spirit which in¬ 
cites to evil and tempts men through 
the medium of their evil passion. 
Demon, in Latin doemon, Greek Baifimv, 
a being of divine nature, is taken 
either in a bad sense or good sense for 
the power that acts within us and con¬ 
trols our actions. Since the devil is 
represented as the father of all wicked- 
n^s, associations have been connected 
with the name that render its pronun¬ 
ciation in familiar discourse offensive 
to the chastened ear; it is therefore 
used in the grave style only. 

Among Jews and Christians the term 
demon is always taken in a bad sense for 
an evil spirit generally; but the Greeks 
and Romans understood by the word 
doemon any genius or spirit, but par¬ 
ticularly the good spirit or guardian 
angel who was supposed to accompany 
a man from his birth. Socrates pro¬ 
fessed to be always under the direction 
of such a daemon, who is alluded to very 
much by the ancients in their writings 
and on their medals; hence it is that in 
figurative language the word may stiH 
be used in a good sense. 

In general, the word is taken for an 
evil spirit, as the demon of discord. 

DEVISE, Bbqxieath. Devise, com¬ 
pounded of de and visus, participle 
oi Mere, to see or show, signifies to 
point out specifically. Bequeath comes 
from Anglo-Saxon hecwethan, from 
cvoethan, to say (whence quoth), and 
means to give over to a person by say¬ 
ing or by word of mouth. 

In the technical sense, to devise is to 
give lands by a will duly attested ac¬ 
cording to law; to bequeath is to give 
personality after one^s death by a loss 
formal instrument; whence the term 
bequeath may also be used figura¬ 
tively, as to bequeath one's name to 
posterity. 

DEVOID. See Eisiptt. 

DEVOTE. See Addict: Dedicate; 
Sanctify. 

DEVOTEE. See Enthttsiast. 

DEVOUT. See Holt. 

DEXTERITY. Sec Ability; Knack. 

DEXTEROUS. Spe Clbvee. 

DIABOLIC, Devilish, Fiendish, 
Satanic, These words all mean re¬ 
sembling the devil or the powers of 


evil, and differ very little in meaning. 
Devilish and diabolical both come 
ultimately from Greek SidpoKos, devil, 
literally slanderer, hater. Fiendish 
comes from Anglo-Saxon feond, an 
enemy, from feogan, to hate. Satanic 
comes originally from the Hebrew 
designation of the Prince of the 
Powers of Darkness," which meant 
“Adversary.” All the words signify 
the highest degree of wickedness and 
maliciousness, characteristic of the op¬ 
ponent of all good. Though devilish 
and diabolical have the same derivation, 
devilish has been so largely and care¬ 
lessly used in colloquial speech to sig¬ 
nify anything unpleasant that it has 
somewhat lost its force and dignity; 
diabolical expresses more definitely the 
idea of resemblance to the devil with 
special reference to malicious skill and 
ingenuity. Fiendish has the same 
meaning" with special emphasis on 
malignity and cruelty. Satanic means 
characteristic of Satan, the prince of 
devils, and sometimes has special refer¬ 
ence to size and daring in malignant 
action, or to Satan's distinguishing 
characteristic of pride. However, the 
words are really well-nigh inter¬ 
changeable. 

DIALECT. See LANatTAGE. 

dialogue. See Conversation. 

DIAPHANOUS, Clear, Pellucid, 
Translucent. Diaphanom, in French 
diaphane, from the Greek diat^dvtiq, that 
a compound of through, and 
^aivsiv, to show, pertains to that 
which permits light to pass through or 
has the quality of transmitting light. 
Clear and pellucid apply to substances, 
as air and water, when free from any¬ 
thing that would obstruct a view 
through them; but diaphanous implies 
a translucent quality in distinction from 
a transparent one. A substance is trans- 
lucent that permits rays of light to pass 
through it without rendering the form 
or color of objects on the other side 
distingmshable; hence so nearly opaque 
that objects are scarcely, if at all, visiole 
through it; while transparent applies 
to a substance that can be seen through 
clearly or allows light to pass through 
without diminution. A diaphanous 
substance, therefore, is translucent or 
on^ partially trans^rent. 

Translucency implies that property of 
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certain minerals, as well as other sub¬ 
stances, which pei-mits light to pass 
through them, but in a subdued de^ee. 
Diajjhanous has been of late especially 
applied to semi-transparent textures 
such as lace and chiffon. There is 
nothing in the history of the word to 
support such a limitation of its mean¬ 
ing, but this is its most frequent ap¬ 
plication. A veil is diaphanems; a 
piece of smoked glass for viewing the 
sun and spectacles worn by people 
motoring or exposed to strong light 
are transliicent; window-glass is trans¬ 
parent. 

DICTATE, Presceibe. Dictatef 
from the Latin dictatus and dictum^ a 
word, signifies to make a word for an¬ 
other; and prescrihe literally signifies 
to write down fpr another (see Ap¬ 
point), in which sense the former of 
these terms is used technically for a 
principal who gets his secretary to 
write down his words as he utters 
them; and the latter for a physician 
who writes down for his patient what 
he wishes him to take as a remedy. 

They are used figuratively for a 
^ecies of counsel given by a superior; 
to dictate is, however, a greater exercise 
of authority than to prescribe. To 
dictate amounts even to more than to 
command; it signifies commanding 
with a tone of unwarrantable authority, 
or still offcener a species of commanding 
by those who have no right to com¬ 
mand: it is therefore mostly taken in 
a bad sense. To prescribe partakes 
altogether of the nature of counsel, 
and notliing of command; it serves 
as a rule to the person prescr&ted, and 
is justified by the superior wisdom and 
knowledge of the person prescnbmg; 
)t is therefore always taken in an in¬ 
different or a good sense. He who 
dictates speaks with an adventitious 
authority; he who prescrUbes has the 
sanction of reason. To dictate implies 
an entire subserviency in the person 
dictated to; to prescribe carries its own 
weight with it in the nature of the 
thing prescribed. Upstarts are ready 
to dictate even to their superiors on 
every occasion that offers; modest peo- 

fe are often fearful of giving advice 
they should be sui^ectea of pre¬ 
scribing. 

Dictate, Sugge8tion.-”Dictate signifies 


the thing dictated, and has an impera¬ 
tive sense, as in the former case. 
Suggestion signifies the tlung suggested, 
and conveys the idea of its being pro¬ 
posed secretly or in a gentle manner. 

These terms are both applied with 
this distinction to acts of the mind. 
When conscience, reason, or pasaon 
presents anything forcibly to the mind, 
it is called a dwtate; when anything 
enters the mind in a casual maimer, it 
is called a suggestion. The dictate is 
obeyed or yielded to; the svfigestion is 
followed or listened to. It is the part 
of a Christian at all times to obey the 
dictates of reason. He who yields to 
the dictates of passion renounces the 
character of a rational being. It is 
the characteristic of a weak mind to 
foUow the suggestions of envy. 

Dictate is employed only for what 
passes inwardly; suggestion may be 
used for any action on the mind by ex¬ 
ternal objects. No man will err es¬ 
sentially in the ordinary affairs of life 
who is Mded by the dictates of plain 
sense. It is the lot of sinful mortals 
to be drawn to evil by the suggestions 
of Satan as well as their own evil in¬ 
clinations. 

DICTION, Style, Pheasb, Phrase¬ 
ology. Diction, from the Latin dictio, 
saying, is put for the mode of expressing 
ourselves. Single comes from the Latin 
stylus, the bodkin with which the 
Latins wrote and corrected what they 
had written on their waxen tablets; 
whence the word has been used for the 
manner of writing in general. Phrase, 
in Greek (fipdcLC, from ^pd^etv, to speak; 
and phraseology, from fpdng, and \6yog, 
both signify the manner of speaking. 

Diction expresses much less than 
style: the former is applicable to the 
first efforts of learners in composition; 
the latter only to the original jiroduc- 
tions of a matured mind. Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a con¬ 
fused disposition of words, or an im¬ 
proper application of them constitutes 
bad diction; but the niceties, the 
elegancies, the peculiarities, and the 
beauties of composition which mark 
the genius and talent of the writer 
are what is commehended under the 
name of style. Diction is a general 
term, applicable alike to a sii^e sen¬ 
tence or a connected composition* style 
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is used in regaxd to a regular piece of 
composition. As diction is a term of 
inferior import, it is of course mostly 
confined to ordinary subjects, and &tyle 
to the productions of authors. We 
should speak of a person’s diction in 
his private correspondence, but of his 
style in his literary works. Diction re¬ 
quires only to be pure and clear; style 
may fikewisebe terse, polished, elegant, 
florid, poetic, sober, and the like. 

Diction is said mostly in regard to 
what is written; phrase and phraseology 
are said as often of what is spoken as 
what is written; as that a person has 
adopted a strange phrase or phraseology. 
The former respects single words; the 
latter comprehends a succession of 
phrases. 

DICTIONARY, Encyclopjedia. 
Dictionary^ Late Latin dictionariurn, 
from the Latin dictum, a saying or 
word, is a register of words. Encyclo¬ 
paedia, from the Greek t/KVKXovaideia, 
or h, in, kvkXoq, a circle, and vaihia, 
learning, si^ifies a book containing 
the whole circle of knowledge. 

The definition of words, with their 
various changes, modifications, uses, 
acceptations, and applications, are the 
proper subjects of a dictionary; the 
nature and properties of things, with 
their construction, uses, powers, etc., 
are the proper subjects of an erin 
cyctopcedia. A general acquaintance 
with all arts and sciences as far as 
respects the use of technical terms, 
and a perfect acquaintance with the 
classical writers in the language, are 
essential for the composition of a dic¬ 
tionary; an entire acquaintance with 
all the minutiae of every art and science 
is requisite for the composition of an 
encychpcBdia. A single individual may 
qualify himself for the task of writing 
a dictionary; but the universality and 
diversity of knowledge contained in an 
encyclopaedia render it necessarily the 
work of many. The term dictionary 
has been extended in its application to 
any work alphabetically arranged, as 
biographical, medical, botanical dicr 
tionaries, and the like, but still pre¬ 
serving this distinction, that a dio- 
tionary always contains only a general 
or partial illustration of the subject 
proposed, while an encyclopaedia em¬ 
braces the whole circuit of science. 


Dictionary, Lexicon, Vocahvlary, Glos¬ 
sary, Nomenclature.—Dictionary is a 
general term; lexicon, from Xkyeiv, to 
say; vocabulary, from vox, a word; 
glossary, from gloss, to explain, from 
yXtoeca, the tongue; md riomenclature, 
from nomen, are all species of the dic¬ 
tionary. 

Lexicon is a species of dictionary ap¬ 
propriately applied to the dead lan¬ 
guages. A Greek or Hebrew lexicon is 
distinguished from a dictionary of the 
French or English language. A vo- 
cabvtary is a partial kind of dicHonany, 
which may comprehend a simple list 
of words, with or without explanation, 
arranged in order or otherwise. A 
glossary is an explanatory vocabulary, 
which commonly serves to explain the 
obsolete terms employed in any old 
author. A riomendature is literally a 
list of names, and in particular a ref¬ 
erence to proper names. 

DIDACTIC, Pedagogic. Didactic, 
in Greek MaKTucoq, from Biddoieeiv, to 
teach, cognate with the Latin doceo, in 
French didactique, signifies, specifically, 
whatever pertains to teaching, con¬ 
veying instruction, or containing pre¬ 
cepts or rules. In the plural and sub¬ 
stantive form the term implies the 
science of teaching, the best methods 
of systematic instruction. Didactic poe¬ 
try ia a. kind which aims, or seems 
to aim, at instruction, making pleas¬ 
ure entirely subservient to this. The 
‘‘Georgies” of Virgil have boon the 
model according to which such poems 
have generally been composed. Peda¬ 
gogic has in recent years become a 
more conspicuous term than didactic, 
because of the great advance in edu¬ 
cational methods. The term is from 
the Greek Traidaytayoc, compounded of 
Traig, or Traid-, a child, and dy(»yy6g, 
leading, and originally applied to a 
slave who led his master’s children to 
school and places of amusement while 
they were too young to go alone, and, 
in exceptional instances, such peda¬ 
gogues acted also as teachers. Latter¬ 
ly the term pedagomie came to bo used 
in contempt or ridicule to designate a 
pedant or a supercilious instructor. 

Now pedagogy, the science of teach¬ 
ing, has become conspicuous among the 
learned arts, and has its special coh 
leges with degree-granting privileges, 
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besides the many state and municipal 
normal schools. 

DIE, Expike, Pass Over. Die is a 
Scandinavian word from a Teutonic 
base whence dead, deaths etc., are also 
derived. Expire, from ex, out, and 
spirare, to breathe, means giving up 
the breath of life. j 

There are beings, such as trees and 
plants, which are said to live, al¬ 
though they have not breath; these 
die, but do not expire; there are other 
beings which absorb and emit air, but 
do not live; such as the flame of a lamp 
which does not die, but it expires. By 
a natural metaphor, the time of being 
is put for the life of objects; and hence 
we speak of the date expiring, the term 
expiring, and the like; and as life is 
applied figuratively to moral objects, 
so may death to objects not having 
physical life. 

To pass over is the Christian Science 
equivient for to die. 

See also Perish. 

DIET. See Assembly; Food. 

DIFFER, Vary, Disagree, Dis¬ 
sent. Differ, in Latin differo, or dis, 
apart, and ferre, to bear, sig^es to 
make into two. Vary (see Change), 
Disagree is literally not to agree. Dis- i 
sent, in Latin dissmtio, or dis and! 
seniire, to think or feeL signifies to; 
think or fool apart or differently. 

Differ, vary, and disagree are appUcar 
ble either to persons or things; dissmt 
to persons omy. First as to persons: 
to differ is the most general ana indefi¬ 
nite term, the rest are but modes of dif¬ 
ference: we may differ from any cause, 
or in any degree, we vary only m small 
matters: thus persons may differ or 
vary in their statements. There must 
bo two at least to differ, and there may 
be an indefinite number: one may vary, 
or an indefinite number ntiay vary; thus 
two or more may differ in an account 
which they ^vo; one person may vary 
at different times in the account which 
he gives. To differ may be either in 
fact or matters of speculation; to dis¬ 
agree, mostly in matters of practice or 
personal interest; to dissent, mostly in 
matters of speculation or opinion. Phi¬ 
losophers may differ in accounting for 
any phenomenon; politicians may dif¬ 
fer as to the conduct of public anairs; 
people may disagree who nave to act to¬ 


gether; a person may dissent from any 
opinion which is offered or prescribed. 

Differences may occasion discordant 
feeling or otherwise, according to the 
nature of the difference. Differences in 
regard to claims or matters of interest 
are rarely unaccompanied with some 
asperity. Disagreements, variances, and 
dissensions are always accomjpanied 
with more or less ill-humor or ill-feeling. 
Disagreements between those who ought 
to agree and to co-operate are mostly 
occasioned by opposing passions; vari¬ 
ance is said of whatever disturbs the 
harmony of those who ought to live in 
love and harmony. Dissensions arise 
not merely from diversity of opinion, 
but also from diversity of interest, and 
always produce much acrimony of 
feeling. They arise mostly among 
bodies of men. 

In regard to things, differ is said of 
two things with respect to each other; 
vary of one thing in respect to itself: 
thus two tempers differ from each other, 
and a personas temper varies from time 
to time. Things differ in their essences, 
they vary in their accidents; thus the 
genera and species of things differ from 
each other, and the individuals of each 
species vary: differ is said of everything 
promiscuously, but disagree is only said 
of such things as might agree; thus two 
trees differ from each other by the 
course of things, but two numbers 
disagree which are intended to agree. 

Difference, Variety, Diversity, Med^ 
ley.—Difference signifies the cause or 
the act of differing. Variety, from 
various or vary, in Latin varius, differ¬ 
ent, signifies a continual difference. 
Diversity, in Latin diversitas, comes 
from diverto, compounded of dis^ apart, 
and vertere, to turn, and signifies to 
turn asunder. Medley has the same 
derivation as middle, for which see 
mtermeddle \mder Intercede. 

Difference and variety seem to lie in 
the things themselves; diversity and 
medley are created either by accident or 
design; a difference may lie in two 
objects only; a variety cannot exist 
without an assemblage: a difference is 
discovered by means of a comparison 
which the mind forms of objects to pre¬ 
vent confusion; variety stnkes on the 
mind and pleases the ima^ation with 
i many agreeable images; it is opposed 
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to du]l uniformity: the acute observer AU these terms are here taken in the 
traces differencest however minute, in general sense of a difference on some 
the objects of his research, and by this personal question; the term difference 
means is enabled to class them under is here as general and indefiniie as in 
their general or particular heads; nat- the former case: a difference^ as distin- 
ure affords such an infinite variety in guished from the others, is generally of 
everything which exists that if we do a less serious and personal kind; a 
not perceive it the fault is in ourselves, dispute consists not only of angry 
Diversity arises from an assemblage words, but much ill jDlood and unkind 
of objects naturally contrasted; a med-^ offices; an altercation is a wordj; dispyiCi 
Uy is produced by an assemblage of in which difference of opinion is drawn 
objects so ill suited as to produce a out into a multitude of words on all 
ludicrous effect. Diversity exists in the sides; quarrel is the most serious of all 
tastes or opinions of men; a medley is differences^ which leads to every species 
produced by the concurrence of such of violence; a difference may sometimes 
tastes or opinions as can m no wise arise from a misunderstanding, which 
coalesce. A diver^ty of sounds heard may be easily rectified; differences sel- 
at a suitable distance in the stillness of dom grow to disputes but by the fault 
the evening will have an agreeable ef- of both parties; altercaiions arise most- 
feet on the ear; a medley of noises, ly from pertinacious adherence to, and 
whether heard near or at a distance, obstinate defence of, one's opinions; 
must always be harsh and offensive. quarrels mostly spring from injuries 
DifferencCj Distinction. — Difference real or supposed: differences subsist be¬ 
lies in the thing; distinction is the act of tween men in an individual or public 
the person: the former is, therefore, to capacity; they may be carried on in a 
the latter as the cause to the effect; the direct or indirect manner; disputes and 
distinction rests on the difference: those altercations are mostly conducted in l 
are equally bad logicians who make a direct manner between individuals; 
distinction without a difference, or who quarrels may arise between nations or 
make no distinction where there is a mdividuals, and be carried on by acts 
difference. of offence directly or indirectly. 

Sometimes distinction is put for the Different, Distinct, Separate. — Differ- 

ground of distinction, which brings it ent (see Differ). Distinct, in Latin 
nearer in sense to difference, in which distinctus, participle of distinguo, and 
case the former is a species of the latter: separate (see Abstract for both), 
a dtjference is either external or internal: Difference is opposed to similitude; 
a is always external, the for- there is no difference between objects 

mer lies in the thing, the latter is do- absolutely alike: distinctness is opposed 
signedly made: we have differences in to identity; there can be no distinction 
character and distinctions in dress; the where there is only one and the same 
difference between profession and prac- being: separation is opposed to unity; 
tice, though very considerable, is often there can be no separation between 
lost sight of by the professors of Chris- objects that coalesce or adhere: things 
tianity; in the sight of God there is no may be different and not 'distinct, or 
rank or distinction that will screen a distinct and not different: different is 
man from the consequences of unre- said altogether of the internal proper- 
pented sins. ties of things; distinct is said of t^ngs 

Difference, Dispute, Altercation, Quar- as objects of vision, or as they appear 
rcl.—Difference (see Differ). Dispute either to the eye or to the mind: when 
(see Argue). Altercation,bxL&tmalter- two or more things are seen only as 
catio, from alter, the other of two peo- one they may be different, but they are 
pie, signifies to dispute in turns, first not distinct; but whatever is soon as 
one speaking and then the other— two or more things, each complete in 
suggesting also a decided difference of itself, is distinct, although it may not. 
opinion. Quarrel, in French querelle, be different: two roads are said to be 
from the Latin gueri, to complain, sig- different which run in different dircc- 
nifies having a complaint against an- tions, but they may not be distinct 
other. when seen on a map: on the other hand. 
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two roads are said to be distinct when The same thing often affects di;ffer-^ 
they are observed as two roads to run ent persons differently: an individual 
in the same direction, but they need may be affected several times in the 
not in any particular to be different: same way; or particular persons may 
two stars of different magnitudes may, be affected at sundry times and in 
in certain directions, appear as one, in divers manners; the ways in which 
which case they are different but not men are affected are so various as not 
distinct; two books on the same sub- to admit of enumeration; it is not so 
ject, and by the same author, but not much to understand different languages 
written in continuation of each other, as to imderstand several different lan- 
are distinct books, but not different. guages; divers modes have been suggest- 

What is separate must in its nature ed and tried for the good education of 
be generally distinct; but everything is youth, but most are of too theoretical 
not separate which is distinct: when a nature to admit of being reduced 
houses are separate they are obviously successfully to practice; an incorrect 
distinct; but they may frequently be writer omits sundry articles that be- 
distinct when they are not positively long to a statement; we need not 
separated: the disfowci is marked out by wonder at the misery which is intro- 
some external sign which determines duced into families by extravagance 
its beginning and its end; the separate and luxury when we notice the in¬ 
is that which is set apart and to be finitely various allurements for spend- 
seen by itself: distinct is a term used ing money which are held out to the 
only in determining the singularity or yo\mg and the thoughtless, 
plurality of objects; the separate only Different, Unlike.—Different is posi- 
in regard to their proximity to or dis- tive, unlike is negative: we look at 
tance from each other: we speak of what is different, and draw a corn- 
having a distinct household, but of parison; but that which is unlike needs 
living in separate apartments; of di- ,no comparison: a thing is said to be 
viding one*s subject into distinct heads, different from every other thing, or 
or of making things into separate unlike to anything seen before; which 
parcels: the body and soul arc differ’- latter mode of expression obviously 
ent, inasmuch as they have different conveys less to the mind than the 
properties; they are distinct, inasihuch former. 

as they have marks by which they DIFFICULT. See Habd; Hebcxp 
may be distinguished, and at death lean; Knotty. 
th^ will be separate, DIFFICULTIES, Embabeass- 

Different, Several, Divers, Sundry, ments, TROtmiiBS. These terms are aU 
Various. —^AU these terms are employ^ applicable to a person's concerns in life; 
to mark a number, but different is the but difficulties relate to the difficulty 
most indefinite of all these terms, as of conducting a business; cmbarrass- 
its office is rather to define the quality rrumts relate to the confusion attending 
than the number, and is equally ap- a state of debt; and trouble to the pain 
plicable to few and many; it is op- which is the natural consequence of 
posed to singularity, but the other not fulfilling engagements or answer- 
terms are employed positively to ex- ing demands. Of the three, the term 
press many. Several, from to sever, difficullies expresses the least, and that 
si^iifies split or made into many; they'* of troubles the most. A young man 
may be either different or alike: there on his entrance into the world will 
may be several different things, or sev- unavoidably e^eiienco difficulties if 
erat things alike; but we need not say not provided with ample means in the 
several divers things, for the word divers outset. But let his means be ever so 
signifies properly many dijfiereni. Surv- ample, if he have not prudence and 
dry, from An^o-Saxon adverb sundor, talents fitted for business he will hard- 
apart, signifies many things scattered ly keep himself free from embarrass^- 
or at a mstance, whether as it regards ments, which are the neatest troubles 
time or ^ace. Variom expresses not that can arise to disturb the peace of a 
only a greater number, but a greater man's mind. 

diversity than all the rest. Difficulty, Obstacle, Irnpedment.--^ 
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IHfficfultyj in Latin difficultosj and 
dliSj compounded of the privative dis 
SiXLdfaciliSj easy, from/ocere, to do, sig¬ 
nifies not easy to be done. Obstacle^ in 
Latin obsUicuLum, from o&, in the way, 
and stare, to stand, signifies the thing 
that stands in the way between a per¬ 
son and the object he has in view. 
Impediment, in Latin impedimentum, 
from impedio, compoimded of in, in, 
and pedes, feet, signifies something 
that entangles the feet. 

All these terms include in their sig¬ 
nification that which interferes either 
with the actions or views of men: the 
difficulty lies most in the nature and 
circumstances of the thing itself; the 
obstacle and impediment consist of that 
which is external or foreign: a dijfficulty 
interferes with the completion of any 
work; an obstacle interferes with the 
attainment of any end; an impediment 
interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one’s wishes: a diffir- 
cuLty embarrasses, it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; an ob- 
stacle opposes itself, it is properly met 
in the way^ and intervenes between us 
and our object; an impedifnent shackles 
and puts a stop to our proceedings: we 
speak of encountering a difficulty, sur¬ 
mounting an obstacle, and removing an 
impediment: the disposition of the 
mind often occasions more difficulties in 
negotiations than the subjects them¬ 
selves; the eloquence of Demosthenes 
was the greatest obstacle which Philip 
of Macedon experienced in his political 
career; ignorance of the language is 
the greatest impediment which a for¬ 
eigner experiences in the pursuit of 
any object out of his own country. 

See also Objection. 

DIFFIDENCE. See Distrust. 

DIFFIDENT. See Modest. 

DIFFUSE, Prolix. Both mark de¬ 
fects of style opposed to brevity. Biff 
fuse, in Latin diffusus, participle of 
diffundere, to pour out or spread wide, 
marks the quality of being extended 
in space. Prolix comes from Latin pro, 
beyond, and liquere, to flow (whence 
liquid, liquoT, etc.), and means flowing 
beyond bounds, overflowing. 

The diffuse is properly opposed to the 
precise; the molix to the concise or 
laconic. A diffuse writer is fond of 
amplification, he abounds in epithets, 


tropes, figures, and illustrations; the 
prolix writer is fond of circumlocution, 
minute details, and trifling particulars. 
Diffuseness is a fault only in degree and 
according to circumstances; prolixity 
is a positive fault at all times. The 
former leads to the use of words un¬ 
necessarily; the latter to the use of 
phrases, as well as words, that are al¬ 
together useless: the diffuse style has 
too much of repetition: the prolix style 
abounds in tautology. Diffuseness often 
arises from an exuberance of imagina¬ 
tion; prolixity from the want of imag¬ 
ination; on the other hand, the former 
may be coupled with gi’cat superficiality 
and the latter with great solidity. 
Modem writers have fallen into the 
error of diffuseness. Lord Clarendon 
and many English writers preceding 
him are chargeable with prolixity. 

See also Spread. 

DIGEST. See Abridgivibnt; Dis¬ 
pose. 

DIGNIFIED. See Magisterial. 

DIGNITY. See Honor; Pride. 

DIGRESS, Deviate. Both in the 
original and the accepted sense, those 
words express going out of the ordi¬ 
nary course; but digress is used only 
in particular, and demate in genortu 
cases. We digress only in a narrative, 
whether written or spoken; we deviate 
in actions as well as in words, in our 
conduct as well as in writings. Digress 
is mostly taken in a good or indifferent 
sense, deviate in an indifferent or bad 
sense. Although frequent digressions 
are faulty, yet occasionally it is neces¬ 
sary to digress for the purpose of ex¬ 
planation; every deviation is bad which 
is not sanctioned by the necessity of 
circumstances. 

DILATE, Expand. Dilate, in Latin 
dilalo, from dis, apart, and latus, wide, 
that is, to make very wide. Expand, 
in Latin expando, compounded of ex 
and pandere, to spread, to appear or 
show, signifying to set forth or lay 
open to view by spreading out. 

The idea of drawing anything out so 
as to occupy a greater space is common 
to these terms in opposition to contract¬ 
ing. A bladder dilates on the admis¬ 
sion of air, or the heart dilates with joy; 
knowledge expands the mind, or a per¬ 
son’s views expand with circumstances. 
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DILATORY. See Slow. 
DILIGENT, Expeditious, Prompt. 
All these terms mark the quality of 
quickness in a commendable degree. 
Diligentj from diligeref to love, marks 
the interest one ties in doing some¬ 
thing; he is diligent who loses no time, 
who keeps close to the work from in¬ 
clination. Expeditious comes from the 
Latin expedio, from ex, outj and pes, 
pedis, foot, which meant originally to 

f et one’s foot out, to set off with speed, 
[e who is expeditious applies himself 
to no other thing that offers; he finishes 
eveiybhing in its turn. Prompt, from 
the Latin promo, to draw out or make 
ready, marks one’s desire to get ready; 
he is prompt who sets about a thing 
without delay, so as to make it ready. 
Idleness, dilatoriness, and slowness are 
the three defects opposed to these 
three qualities. The diligent man goes 
to his work willingly, and applies to 
it assiduously; the expeditious man 
gets it finished quickly; the prompt 
man sets about it reamly and gets it 
finished immediately. It is necessary 
to be diligent in the concerns which 
belong to us, to be expeditious in any 
business that requires to be texxoinated, 
to be prompt in the execution of orders 
that are given to us. 

See also Active; Sedulous. 

DIM. See Dare. 

DIMINISH. See Abate. 
DIMINUTIVE. See Little. 
DIOCESE. See Bishopric. 

DIP. See Dabble. 

DIPLOMACY. See Tact, 
DIRECT, Regulate, Dispose. We 
direct for the instruction of individuals; 
we regulate for the good order or con¬ 
venience of many. 

To direct is personal, it supposes au¬ 
thority; to regulate is general, it sup¬ 
poses superior information. An oflBicer 
directs the movements of his men in 
military operations; the steward or 
master of the ceremonies regulates the 
whole concerns of an enteriainment: 
the director is often a man in power; 
the regulator is always the man of 
business; the latter is frequently em¬ 
ployed to act under the former. 

To direct is always used with regard 
to others; to regulate, frequently with 
regard to oursdves. One person di¬ 


rects another according to his bet¬ 
ter judgment: he regulates his own 
conduct by principles or circum¬ 
stances. 

But sometimes the word direct is 
taken in the sense of giving a direction 
to an object, and it is then distinguished 
from regulate, which signifies to deter¬ 
mine the measure and other circum¬ 
stances. 

To dispose, from Latin dis, and 
French poser, for derivation of which 
see Compose, signifying to put apart 
for a particular purpose, supposes 
superior power like direct, and su- 
pmor wisdom like regulate; whence 
the term has been applied to the Al¬ 
mighty, who is styled the Supreme Dis¬ 
poser of events, and by the poets to 
the heathen deities. 

See also Conduct; Straight. 

Direction, Address, Superscription .— 
Direction marks that which directs. 
Address is that which addresses. 
Superscription, from super, above, and 
scribere, to write, signifies that which 
is written over. . 

Although these terms may be used 
romisouously for one another, yet they 
ave a peculiarity of signification by 
which their proper use is ddOned: a 
direction may serve to direct to places 
as well as to persons: an address is 
never used but in direct application to 
the person: a superscription has more 
respect to the thing than the person. 
A direction may be written or verbal; 
an address in this sense is always writ¬ 
ten; a superscription must not only 
be written, but either on or over some 
other thing: a direction is given to such 
as go in search of persons and places; 
it ought to be clear and particular: an 
address is put either on a card and a 
letter or in a book; it ou^t to be suit¬ 
able to the station and situation of the 
person addressed: a superscription is 
placed at the head of other writings, 
or over tombs and pillars; it ou^t to 
be appropriate. 

Direction, Order. — Direction (see 
Direct). Order (see Command). 

Direction contains most of instruc- 
I tion in it; order, most of authority. Dir 
I rections should be followed, orders 
I obeyed. It is necessary to direct those 
j who are unable to act for themselves: 
lit is necessary to order those whose 
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business it is to execute the orders. 
Directions given to servants and chil¬ 
dren must be clear, simple, and precise; 
orders to tradespeople may be partic¬ 
ular or general. DirecMons extend to 
the moral conduct of others, as well as 
the ordinary concerns of life; orders 
are confined to the personal conven¬ 
ience of the individual. A parent di¬ 
rects a child as to his behavior in com¬ 
pany, or as to his conduct when he 
enters life; a teacher directs his pupil 
in the choice of books, or in the dis¬ 
tribution of his studies: the master 
gives orders to his attendants to be in 
waiting for him at a certain hour; or 
he gjives orders to his tradesmen to 
provide what is necessary. 

See also Key. 

Directlyi Immediately^ Instantlyj In- 
stantaneoiLsly.—Directly signifies in a 
direct or straight manner. Immediately 
signifies without any medium or in¬ 
tervention. Instantly and instanta- 
neomlyi from instant^ signifies in an 
instant. 

Directly is most applicable to the ac¬ 
tions of men; immediately and instant¬ 
ly to either actions or events. Directly 
refers to the interruptions which may 
intentionally delay the commence¬ 
ment of any work; immediately in gen¬ 
eral refers to the space of time that 
intervenes. A diligent person goes dv- 
rectly to his work; he suffers nothing to 
draw him aside: good news is immedi¬ 
ately spread abroad upon its arrival; 
nothing intervenes to retard it. Inv- 
mediately and instantly^ or instanta- 
neoicslyjhoth. mark a ^uick succession of 
events, but the latter in a much stronger 
degree than the former. Immediately 
is negative; it expresses simply that 
nothing intervenes; instantly is posi¬ 
tive, signifymg the very existing mo¬ 
ment in which the thing happens. A 
person who is of a willing disposition 
goes or runs immediately to the assist¬ 
ance of another; but the ardor of af¬ 
fection impels him to fly instantly to his 
relief, as he sees the danger. A sur¬ 
geon does not proceed directly to dress 
a wound: he first examines it in order 
to ascertain its nature: men of lively 
minds immediately see the source of 
their own errors: people of delicate 
feelings are instantly alive to the 
slightest breach of decorum. A course 


of proceeding is direct^ the consequences 
are immediate^ and the effects in¬ 
stantaneous. 

DIRIGIBLE. Seo Aircraft. 

DIRTY. See Squalid. 

DISABILITY. See Inability. 

DISADVANTAGE, Injury, Hurt, 
Detriment, Prejudice. Disadvan¬ 
tage implies the absence of an aduan^ 
tagOf which see. Injury, in Latin in¬ 
juria, from in, not, and jus, juris, right, 
properly signifies what is contrary to 
right or justice, but extends in its 
sense to every loss or deficiency which 
is occasioned. Hurt, Middle English 
hurten, from Old French hurtcr, meant 
to strike or dash against, hence to in¬ 
jure. Detriment, in Latin detrinmitum, 
from detritum ‘and detcrr&'e, to wear 
away, signifies the effect of being worn 
out. Prejudice, in the improper sense 
of the word (see Bias), implies the ill 
which is supposed to result from pre- 
judice. 

Disadvantage is rather the absence of 
a good; injury is a positive evil: the 
want of education may frequently be 
a disadvantage to a person by retarding 
his advancement; the ill word of an¬ 
other may be an injury by depriving 
him of friends. Disadvantage, there¬ 
fore, is applied to such things as are of 
of an adventitious nature: the injury, 
to that which is of essential inipor* 
tance. 

Hurt, detriment, and •prejudice are all 
species of injuries. Injury, in general, 
implies whatever ill befalls an object 
by the external action of other objects, 
whether taken in relation to physical 
or moral evil, to persons or to things; 
hurt is that species of injurj^ which is 
produced by more direct violence; too 
close an application to study is 'iw- 
jurious to the health; reading by an 
improper light is hurtful to the eyes; 
so in a moral sense, the light reading 
which a circulating library supplies is 
often injurious to the morals of young 
people; all violent affections are hurt- 
fut to the mind. 

Detriment and pr^udice are species 
of injury which affect only the out¬ 
ward circumstances of a person or 
thing, the former implying what may 
lesson the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of 
others. Whatever affects the stabilitj 
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of a merchant's credit is highly detri¬ 
mental to his interests: whatever is 
pr^ndicial to the character of a man 
should not be made the subject of in¬ 
discriminate conversation. 

DISAFFECTION, Disloyalty. Dis¬ 
affection is general: disloyalty is par¬ 
ticular; it is a species of disaffection. 
Men are disaffected to the government, 
disloyal to their prince. Disaffection 
may be said with regard to any form of 
government; disloyalty^ only with re¬ 
gard to monarchy. Although both 
terms are commonly employed in a 
bad sense, yet the former does not al¬ 
ways convey the unfavorable meaning 
which is attached to the latter. A 
man may have reasons to think himseJf 
justified in disaffection^ but he will 
never attempt to offer anything in justi¬ 
fication of disloyalty. A usOnped gov¬ 
ernment will have many disaffected sub¬ 
jects with whom it must deal leniently; 
the best king may have disloyal sub¬ 
jects, upon whom he must exercise the; 
rigor of the law. Many were disaffected 
to the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, 
because they would not be disloyal to 
their king. 

DISAGREE. See Diffee. 

DISAPPEAR, Vanish. To disap¬ 
pear sigE^es not to appear (see Aie). 
Vanish, in French ^vanouir, Latin cv- 
aneo or eoanesco, compotmded of e 
and vdnescere, to become empty, from 
vanm, empty, signifies to go out of 
sight. 

To disappear comprehends no par¬ 
ticular mode of action; to vanish in¬ 
cludes in it the idea of a rapid motion. 
A thing disappears either gradually or 
suddenly; it vanishes on a sudden; it 
, disappears in the ordinary course of 
things; it vanishes by an unusual effort, 
a supernatural or a magic power. Any 
object that recedes or moves away wiU 
soon disappear; in fairy tales things are 
made to vanish the instant they are 
beheld. To disappear is often a tempo¬ 
rary action; to vanish generally con¬ 
veys the idea of being permanently lost 
to the sight. The stars appear and 
disappear in the firmament; lightning 
vanisfm with a rapidity that is un¬ 
equalled. 

DISAPPOINT. See Defeat. 

DISAPPROBATION. See Dis- 

FLBABUEE. 


DISAPPROVE, Dislike. To dis¬ 
approve is not to approve, or to think 
not good. To dislike is not to like, or 
to find unlike or unsuitable to one’s 
wishes. 

Disapprove is an act of the judgment; 
dislike is an act of the will or the affec¬ 
tion. To approve or disapprove is pe¬ 
culiarly the part of a superior, or one 
who determines the conduct of others; 
to dislike is altogether a personal act, 
in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the 
judgment to disapprove where we need 
only dislike; it is a perversion of the 
judgment to disapprove because we 
dislike. 

DISASTER. See Calamity. 

DISAVOW, Deny, Disown. To 
disavow, from dis and avow (see Ac¬ 
knowledge), is to avow that a thing 
is not: deny is to assert that a thing is 
not: disown, from dis and own, is to 
assert that a person or thing is not 
one’s own or does not bdong to one. 
A disavowal is a general declaration; 
a denial is a particular assertion; the 
former is made voluntarily and unasked 
for, the latter is always in direct an¬ 
swer to a charge: we disavow in mat¬ 
ters of general interest where truth only 
is concerned; we deny in matters of 
personal interest where the character 
or feelings are implicated. What is 
disavowed is generally in support of 
truth; what is denied may often be in 
direct violation of truth: an honest 
mind will always disavow whatever has 
been erroneously attributed to it; a 
timid person sometimes, denies what 
he knows to be true from a fear of the 
consequences. 

Deny is said of things that concern 
others as well as ourselves; disown only 
of things in which one is personally 
concerned or supposed to be so. De¬ 
nial is employed for events or indiffer¬ 
ent matters; disowning extends to what¬ 
ever one can own or possess: a person 
denies that there is any truth m the 
assertion of another; he disowns aU. 
participation in any affair. Our verac¬ 
ity or ]udmnent is often the only thing 
implicated in the denial: our guilt or 
ixmocence, honor or dishonor, is im¬ 
plicated in what we disown. 

DISAVOWED. See Nbuteal. 

DISBELIEF, Unbelief. DisheU^ 
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properly implies the believing that a cemment and pemtration are great aids 
thing is notj or refusing to believe that toward disanminoMm; he who can dis¬ 
it is. XJnbeli^ expresses properly a cem the springs of human action or 
believing the contrary of what one has penetrate the views of men will be most 
believed before: disbelief is most appli- fitted for discriminating between the 
cable to the ordinary events of fife; characters of different men. 
unbelief to serious matters of opinion: Although ywdfl'mewi dei-ives much as- 
our disbelief of the idle tales which are sistance from the three former opera- 
told by beggars is justified by the fre- tions, it is a totally distinct power: 
quent detection of their falsehood; our these only discover the things that 
Saviour had compassion on Thomas for acting on external objects by seeing 
his unbelief j and gave him such evi- them: the judgment is creative; it 
dences of His identity as dissipated produces by deduction from that which 
every doubt. passes inwardly. Discernment and the 

DISCARD. See Dismiss. others are speculative; they are di- 

DISCERN. See Perceive. rected to that which is to be known, 

DISCERNMENT, Penetration, and are confined to present objects; 
Discrimination, Judgment. Discern- they serve to discover truth and false- 
ment expresses the power of discerning hood, perfections and defects, motives 
(see Perceive). Penetration denotes and pretexts: the is practical; 

the act or power of penetrating^ from it is directed to that which is to be done, 
penetrate, in Latin penetratus, parti- and extends its views to the future; 
ciple of penetrare^ from penitus, within, it marks the relations and connections 
and penvLs, the inner part of a sane- of things; it foresees their consequences 
tuary, sig^j^g to see into the in- and effects. 

terior. Discrimination denotes the act Of discernment, we say that it ^ is 
or power of discriminating, from dis- clear; it serves to remove all obscurity 
criminate, in Latin discriminatus, par- and confusion: of penetration we say 
ticiple of discrimino, to make a differ- that it is acute; it pierces every veil 
ence. Judgment denotes the power of which falsehood draws before truth, 
judging, from judge, in Latin judico, and prevents us from being deceived: 
compounded of jus, right, and dicere, of discrimination we say that it is nice: 
8 ignif 3 ring to pronounce right. it renders our ideas accurate and 

The first three of these terms do not serves to prevent us from confounding 
express different powers, but different objects; of judgrnent we say that it is 
modes of the same power; namely, the sofid or sound; it renders the conduct 
power of seeing intellectually, or exert- prudent and prevents us from com- 
mg the intellectual sight. Discemment mitting mistakes or involving ourselves 
is not so powerful a mode of intellectual in embarrassments, 
vision as penetration; the former is a When the question is to estimate the 
common faculty, the latter is a higher real qualities of either persons or things, 
degree of the same faculty; it is the we exercise discemment; when it is re- 
power of seeing quickly, and seeing in quired to lay open that which art or 
spite of all that intercepts the sight and cunning has concealed, we must exer- 
keeps the object out of view: a man of cise penetration; when the question is 
common discemment discerns charac- to determine the proportions and de¬ 
ters which are not concealed by any grees of qualities in persons or things, 
particular disguise; a man of penetrch we must use discrimination; when 
tion is not to be deceived by any arti- called upon to take any step or act 
fice, however thoroughly cloaked or any part, we must employ judg^nenL 
secured, even from suspicion. Discemr Discemment is more or less indispen- 
ment and penetration serve for the dis- sable for every man in private or public 
covery of individual things by their stations; he who has the most pro¬ 
outward marks; discrimination is em- miscuous dealings with men has the 
ployed in the discovery of differences greatest need of it: penetration is of 
between two or more objects; the for- peculiar importance for princes and 
mer consists of simple observation, the statesmen: discrimmation is of great 
latter combines also comparison: dis- utility for aU who have to determine 
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the characters and merits of others: 
judgment is an absolute requisite for all 
to whom the execution or management 
of concerns is intrusted. 

See also Gumption. 

DISCHARGE. See Dismiss. 

DISCIPLE. See Scholar. 

DISCLAIM, Disown. Disclaim and 
disown are both personal acts respect¬ 
ing the individual who is the agent; 
to disclaim is to throw off a claims as 
to disown (see Disavow) is not to ad¬ 
mit as one's own; as claimj from the 
Latin clamOj signifies to declare with 
a loud tone what we want as our own; 
so to disclaim is, with an equally loud 
or positive tone, to give up a claim: 
this is a more positive act than to 
disown, which may be performed by 
insinuation or by the mere abstaining 
to own. He who feels himself dis¬ 
graced by the actions that are done by 
his nation or his family wiU be ready 
to disclaim the very name which he 
bears in common with the offending 
party; an absurd pride sometimes im¬ 
pels men to disown their relationship 
to those who are beneath them in ex¬ 
ternal rank and condition: an honest 
mind will disclaim all right to praise 
which it feels not to belong to itself; 
the fear of ridicule sometimes makes 
a man disown that which would re¬ 
dound to his honor. 

DISCLOSE. See Publish; Un¬ 
cover; Unveil. 

DISCOMPOSE. See Abash; Dis¬ 
order. I 

DISCONCERT. See Abash; Baf¬ 
fle; Disorder; Snxtb. 

DISCONTINUE. See Cease. 

DISCORD, Strife. Discord comes 
from Latin apart, and the stem 
cord, heart, signifying a lack of harmony 
between two people, but now it is con¬ 
sciously used as a metaphor in which 
it derives its signification from the 
harshness produced in music by the 
clashing of two strings which do not 
suit with each other; whence, in the 
moral sense, the chords of the mind 
which come into an unsuitable col¬ 
lision produce a dwcord. Strife comes 
from the word strive, to denote the 
action of striving, that is, in any angry 
manner (see Contend); where there 
is strife there must be discord; but 
there may be discord without strife; 


discord consists most in the feeling; 
strife consists most in the outward ac¬ 
tion. Discard evinces itseK in various 
ways; by looks, words, or actions: 
strife displays itself in^ words or acts 
of violence. Discord is fatal to the 
happiness of families; strife is the 
greatest enemy to peace between neigh¬ 
bors; discord arose between the god¬ 
desses on the apple being thrown into 
the assembly; Homer commences his 
poem with the strife that took place 
between Agamemnon and Achilles. 
Discord may arise from mere difference 
of opinion; strife is in general occa¬ 
sion^ by some matter of personal in¬ 
terest; discord in the councils of a 
nation is the almost certain fore¬ 
runner of its ruin; the common prin¬ 
ciples of politeness forbid strife among 
persons of good breeding. 

See also Dissension. 

DISCOURAGE. See Deter. 

DISCOURSE. See Speak. 

DISCOVER, Manifest, Declare. 
The idea of making known is conveyed 
by all those terms; but discover, which 
signifies simply to take off the covering 
from anvtmng, expresses less than 
manifest (see Apparent), and that than 
declare (see Declare): we discover by 
any means direct or indirect; we mani- 
fest by imquestionable marks; we da- 
dare by express words: talents and 
dispositions discover themselves; par¬ 
ticular feelings and sentiments mani¬ 
fest themselves; facts, opinions, and 
sentiments are declared; children early 
discover a turn for some particular art 
or science; a person manifests his re¬ 
gard for another by unequivocal proofs 
of Idndness; a person of an open dis¬ 
position is apt to declare his sentiments 
without disguise. 

Animals or unconscious agents may 
be said to discover, as things discover 
symptoms of decay; but persons only, 
or thhigs personified, manifest or da- 
dare; cruelty may be manifested by 
actions; the works of the creation da- 
dare the wisdom of the Creator. 

Soc also Detect; Find; Spy; Un¬ 
cover. 

DISCREDIT, Disgrace, Reproach, 
Scandal. Discredit signifies the loss oi 
credit; disgrace, the loss of grac^ favor, 
or esteem; reproach stands for the 
thing that deserves to be reproached^ 
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and scandal comes from Greek aKoofSakov^ 
Latin s<xmdalum, a stumbling-block, 
from the root found in ascend, signify¬ 
ing to step or jump. The conduct of 
men in their various relations \vith 
one another may give rise to the un- 
^vorable sentiment winch is expressed 
m common by these terms. Things ai*e 
said to reflect discredit or disgrace, or 
to bring remoach or scarulal on the in- 
dividu^. These terms seem to rise in 
sense one upon the other: disgrace is a 
stronger term than discredit, reproach 
than disgrace, andscandal thanre^oach. 

Discredit interferes with a man's 
credit or respectability; disgrace marks 
him out as an object of unfavorable 
distinction; reproach makes him a sub¬ 
ject of reproachful conversation; scan-- 
dal makes him an object of offence or 
even abhorrence. As regularity in 
hours, regularity in habits or modes of 
living, regularity in jiayments, are a 
vredit to a family, so is any deviation 
Jrom this order to its discredit: as moral 
rectitude, kindness, charity, and benev¬ 
olence serve to insure the good-will 
and esteem of men, so do instances of 
unfair dealing, cruelty, inhumanity, 
and an unfeeling temper tend to the dis¬ 
grace of the offender: as a life of dis¬ 
tinguished virtue or particular in¬ 
stances of moral excellence may cause 
a man to be spoken of in strong terms 
of commendation, so will flagrant 
atrocities or a course of immorality 
cause his name and himself to be the 
general subject of reproach: as the 
profession of a Christian with a con¬ 
sistent practice is the greatest orna¬ 
ment which a man can put on, so is the 
profession with an inconsistent prac¬ 
tice the neatest deformity that can be 
witnessed; it is calculated to bring a 
scandal on religion itself in the eyes 
of those who do not know and feel its j 
intrinsic excellences. 

Discredit and disgrace are negative 
qualities, and apply properly to the out¬ 
ward and adventitious circumstances of 
a person; but reproach and scandal are 
something positive and have respect to 
the moral character. A man may 
bring discredit or disgrace upon himself 
by trivial or indifferent things; but re¬ 
proach or scandal follows only the vio¬ 
lation of some positive law, moral or 
divine. 


The term reproach is also taken for 
the object of reproach, and scandal ioac 
the object of scandal, 
also Disgrace. 

DISCRETION. See Judgment. 

DISCRIMINATE. See Distin- 

GUISH. 

DISCRIMINATION. See Discern¬ 
ment. 

DISCUSS, Examine. Discuss, in 
Latin discussus, participle of discutio, 
from dis, apart, and quatere, i/O shake, 
signifies to shake asunder or to sepa¬ 
rate thoroughly so as to see the whole 
composition. Examine, in Latin ex¬ 
amino, comes from exam&n, the middle 
beam, or thread, by which the poise 
of the balance is held, because the 
judgment holds the balance in exam¬ 
ining. 

The intellectual operation expressed 
by these terms is applied to objects 
that cannot be immediately discerned 
or understood, but they vary both in 
mode and degree. Discussioii is alto¬ 
gether carried on by verbal and per¬ 
sonal communication; examination pro¬ 
ceeds by reading, reflection, and ob¬ 
servation; we often examine, therefore, 
by discussion, which is properly one 
mode of examination; a discussion is al¬ 
ways cairied on by two or more per¬ 
sons; an examination may be carried 
on by one only: politics are a frequent 
though not always a pleasant subject 
of discussion in social meetings; com¬ 
plicated questions cannot be too 
thoroughly examined. 

DISDAIN. See Contemn; Haugh¬ 
tiness, 

DISDAINFUL. See Contemptu¬ 
ous. 

DISEASE. See Disorder. 

DISEASED. See Sick. 

DISENGAGE, Disentangle, Ex¬ 
tricate. Disengage signifles to make 
free from an engagement. Disentangle 
is to get rid of an entanglement. Extri¬ 
cate, in Latin extricatus, from ex and 
tricce, difficulties, impediments. As to 
engage signifies simply to bind, and 
entangle siffloifies to bind in an involved 
manner (for derivation and meaning 
see Emrabrass), to disentangle is 
naturally applied to matters of great¬ 
er difficulty and perplexity than to 
disengage; and as the term erdricale 
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includes the idea of that which would supposes peculiar art and design in 
hold fast and keep within a tight in- the accomplishment. It is disXoneaf 
volvement, it is employed with re- to take anything from another whidi 
spect to matters of the greatest pos- does not belong to one’s self ; it is 
sible embarrassment and intricacy: knavish to get it by fraud or artifice, or 
we may be disengaged from an oath; by imposing on the confidence of an- 
disentangled from pecuniary difficul- other. We may prevent prac¬ 

tice; extricated from a perpleaty; it tices by ordinary means of security; 
is not right to expect to be disengaged but we must not trust ourselves in the 
from all the duties which attach to company of knavish people if we do 
men as members of society; he who not wish to be overreached, 
enters into metaphysical disquisitions DISHONOI^ Disgrace, Shame. 
must not expect to be soon diseniaTig'Zed; Dishonor signifies what does away 
when a general has committed himself honor. Disgrace (see Degrade). Shame 
by coming into too close a contact with signifies what produces shame. Dis~ 
a very superior force, he sometimes honor deprives a person of those out- 
may be able to extricate himself from ward marks of honor which men look 
his awkward situation by his general- for according to their rank and station, 
ship. or it is the state of being dishonored or 

DISENTANGLE. See Disengage, less thought of and esteemed than one 
DISFIGURE. See Deface. wishes. Disgrace deprives a man of the 

DISGRACE. See Abase; Dis- favor and kmdness which he has here- 
credit; Dishonor. tofore received from others, or it is the 

DISGUISE. See Conceal. state of being positively cast off by 

DISGUST, Loathing, Nausea, those who haveIbefore favored him or 
Disgust, from dis and gustare, to taste, by whom he ought to be looked upon 
from Latin gustus, the taste, denotes with favor. It is the fault of the indi- 
the aversion of the taste to an object, vidual that causes the disgrace. Shame 
Loathing (see Abhor). Nausea, in expresses more than disgrace; it is oc- 
Latin nausea, from the Greek vavg, a casioned by direct morm tui^itude or 
diip, properly denotes seasickness. that of which one ought to be ashamed. 

Disgust is less than loathing, and that 'The fear of dishonor acts as a laudable 
than nausea. When applied to sensible stimulus to the discharge of one’s duty; 
objects, we are disgust^ with dirt; we the fear of disgrace or shame serves to 
loathe the smell of food if we have a prevent the commission of vices or 
sickly appetite: we nauseaie medicine: crimes. A soldier feels it a dishonor 
and when applied metaphorically we not to be placed at the post of danger, 
are with affectation; we loathe but he is not always sufficiently alive 

the endearments of those who are of- to the disgrace of being punish^, nor 
fensive; we nauseate all the enjoy- is he deterred from his irregularities by 
ments of life after having made an the open shame to which he is some- 
intemperate use of them and dis- times put in the presence of his feUow- 
covered their inanity. soldiers. 

See also Dislike. As epithets they likewise rise in 

DISHEARTEN. See Abash; De- sense and are distinguished by other 
TER. characteristics: a dishonorable action 

DISHOIWST, Knavish. Dishonest is that which violates the principles of 
marks the contrary to honest; knavish honor; a disprace/tiZ action is that which 
marks tho likeness to a knave, from reflects disgrace; a shameful action is 
Anglo-Saxon cnapa, a boy, German that of which one ought to be fully 
hnabe, a boy, a boy-servant; hence ashamed: it is very dishonorable for a 
some one as mischievous and un- man not to keep his word; very dis- 
reliable as boy-servants were likely graced for a gentleman to associate 
to be. Dishonest characterizes sim- with those who are his inferiors in 
ply the mode of exsdoa].knavish char- station and education; very shameful 
acterizes the agent as well as the action: for him to use his rank and influence 
what is dishmest violates the estab- over the lower orders ovly to mislead 
liahed laws of man; what is knavish them from their duty. The sense o£ 
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what is dishmorahh is to the superior 
what the sense of the disgraceful is to 
the inferior, but the sense of what is 
sJumefuL is independent of rank or 
Station, and forms a part of that moral 
sense which is inherent in the breast 
of every rational creature. Whoever, 
therefore, cheri^es in himself a lively 
sense of what is dishonorable or dis- 
graceful is tolerably secure of never 
committing anything that is shameful. 

See also Disgrace. 

DISINCLINATION. See Dislike. 

DISJOIN. See Separate. 

DISJOINT, DifeMEMBBR- Disjoint 
signifies to separate at the joint. Dis¬ 
member signifies to separate the mem¬ 
bers. 

The terms here spoken of derive their 
distinct meaning and application from 
the signification of the words joint and 
member, A limb of the body may be 
disjointed if it be so put out of the joint 
that it cannot act; but the body itself 
is dismembered when the different limbs 
or parts are separated from one another. 

So in the metaphorical sense our 
ideas are said to be disjoined when 
they are so thrown out of their order 
that they do not fall in with one an¬ 
other: and kingdoms are said to be 
dismembered where any part or parts 
are separated from the rest. 

DISLIKE, Displeasure, Dissatis¬ 
faction, Distaste, Disgust. Dislike 
(see Aversion). Displeasure sigmfies 
the opposite to pleasure. Dissatisfac¬ 
tion IS the opposite to satisfaction. 
Distaste is the opposite to an agreeable 
taste. 

Dislike and dissatisfaction denote the 
feeling or sentiment produced either by 

S ersons or things: displeasure^ that pro- 
uced by persons only: distaste and dis- 
gustf that produced by things only. In 
regard to persons, dislike is the senti¬ 
ment of equals and persons uncon¬ 
nected; displeasure and dissatisfaction^ 
of superiors, or such as stand in some 
particular relation to one another. 
Strangers may feel a dislike upon seeing 
each other: parents or masters may 
feel displeasure or dissatisfaction: the 
former sentiment is occasioned by sup¬ 
posed faults in the moral conduct of the 
child or servant; the latter by sup¬ 
posed defective services. I dislike a 
person for his assumption or loquacity; 


I am displeased with him for his care¬ 
lessness, and dissatisfied with his labor. 
Displeasure is awakened by whatever 
is done amiss: dissatisfaction is caused 
by what happens amiss or contrary to 
our expectation. According^, the 
word dissatisfaction is not confined to 
persons of a particular rank, but to 
the nature of the connection which sub¬ 
sists between them. Whoever does not 
receive what he thinks himself en¬ 
titled to from another is dissatisfied. 
A servant may be dissatisfied with the 
treatment he meets with from his 
master; and may be said, therefore, 
to express dissatisfaction, though not 
displeasure. 

In regard to things, dislike is a casu¬ 
al feeling not arising from any specific 
cause. A dissatisfaction is connected 
with our desires and expectations: we 
dislike the performance of an actor from 
one or many causes, or from no ap¬ 
parent cause; but we are dissatisfied 
with his performance if it fall short of 
what we were led to expect. In order 
to lessen the number of our dislikes we 
ought to endeavor not to dislike with¬ 
out a cause; and in order to lessen our 
dissatisfaction we ought to be moderate 
in our expectation. 

Dislike, distaste, and disgust rise on 
one another in their signification. Dis¬ 
taste expresses more than dislike, and 
disgust more than distaste. Dislike is 
a partial feeling, quickly produced and 
quickly subsiding; distaste is a settled 
feeling, gradually produced and perma¬ 
nent in its duration: disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise; momentarily 
or gradually produced, but stronger 
than either of the two others. Caprice 
has a great share in our likes and dis¬ 
likes: distaste depends upon the changes 
to which the constitution physically 
and mentally is exposed: disgust owes 
its origin to the nature of things and 
their natural operation on the minds 
of men. A child likes and dislikes his 
playthings without any apparent cause 
for the change of sentiment: after a 
long illness a person will frequently 
take a distaste to the food or the 
amusements which before afforded him 
much pleasure: what is indecent or 
filthy is a natural object of disgust to 
every person whose mind is not de¬ 
praved. It is good to suppress un- 
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founded dislikes; it is difficult to over¬ 
come a strong distaste; it is advisable 
to divert our attention from objects 
calculated to create disgust. 

See also Avebsion; Disapprove. 

Disliktt Disimlination.—Dislike (see 
above). Disinclination is the reverse of 
inclination (see Attachment). Dislike 
applies to what one has or does; dis¬ 
inclination only to what one does: we 
dislike the thing we have, or dislike to 
do a thing; but we are disinclined only 
to do a thing. They express a similar 
feeling that differs in degree. Disinclir 
nation is but a small degree of dislike; 
dislike marks something contrary; dis¬ 
inclination does not amount to more 
than the absence of an inclination. 
None but a disobliging temper has a 
dislike to comply with reasonable re¬ 
quests; but the most obliging disposi¬ 
tion may have an occasional disinclina¬ 
tion to comply with a particular re¬ 
quest. 

DISLOYALTY. See Disaffection. 

DISMAL. See Dull. 

DISMANTLE. See Demolish. 

DISMAY, Daunt, Appal. Dismay 
comes from the Old French participle 
form, dismay^, of a verb compounded 
from Latin dis, privative, and Old 
High German magauj might or power. 
Daunt comes from Latin domare to 
tame, English tame being probably 
the same word originally. AyycL 
compounded of the intensive ad ana 
palUre, to grow pale, signffies to make 
pale with fear. 

The effect of fear on the spirit is 
strongly expressed by all these terms; 
but dismay expresses less than daunt, 
and this than appaU, We are dismayed 
by alarming circumstances; we are 
daunted by terrifying; we are appalled 
by horrid circumstances. A severe de¬ 
feat will dismay so as to lessen the force 
of resistance: the fiery glare from the 
eyes of a ferocious beast will daunt him 
wJi>o was venturing to approach: the 
sight of an apparition wul appall the 
stoutest heart. 

DISMEMBER. See Disjoint 

DISMISS, Discharge, Discard. 
Dismisst in Latin dismissiLs, participle 
of dimMOf compounded of ais, away, 
and mittere, to send, signifies to send 
away. J^scharge signifies to release 
from a charge: Discard, in Spanish 


descartar, compoimded of des and cartar^ 
signifies to lay cards out or aside, to cast 
them off. 

The idea of removing to a distance is 
included in all these terms, but with 
vario^ collateral circumstances. Dis¬ 
miss is the general term; discharge and 
discard are modes of dismissing: dismiss 
is applicable to persons of all stations, 
but used more particularly for the 
higher orders: discharge, on the other 
hand, is confined to those in a sub¬ 
ordinate station. A clerk is dis¬ 
missed; a menial servant is discharged: 
an officer is dismissed; a soldier is 
discharged. 

Neither dismiss nor discharge defines 
the motive of the action; they are used 
indifferently for that which is volun¬ 
tary or the contrary: discard, on the 
contrary, always marks a dismissal that 
is not agreeable to the party discarded, 
A person may request to be dismissed 
or discharged, but never to be discarded. 
The dismissal or discharge frees a person 
from the obligation or necessity oi 
performing a certain duty; the dis¬ 
carding throws him out of a desirable 
rank or station. 

They are all applied to things in the 
moral sense: we are said to dismiss our 
fears, to discharge a duty, and to discard 
a sentiment from the mind. 

DISORDER, Derange, Discon¬ 
cert, Discompose. Disorder signifies 
to put out of order. Derange, from de 
and range or rank, signifies to put out 
of the rank in which it was placed. 
Disconcert, to put out of the concert or 
harmony. Discompose, to put out of a 
state of composure. 

All these terms express the idea of 
putting out of order; but the latter 
three vary as to the mode or object 
of the action. The term disorder is 
used in a perfectly indefinite form, and 
might be applied to any object. As 
everything may be in order, so may 
ever^hing be disordered; yet it is 
seldom used except in regard to such 
things as have been in a natural order. 
Derange and disconcert are employed 
in speakr^ of such things as have 
been put into an artificial order. To 
derange is to disorder that which has 
been systematically arranged or put 
in a c^ain range; and to disconcert 
is to disorder that which has been put 
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together by concert or contrivance: 
thus the body may be disordered; a 
man's affairs or papers deranged; a 
scheme disconcerted. To discompose is 
a species of derangement in regard to 
trivial matters: thus a tucker, a frill, 
or a cap may be discomposed The 
slightest change of diet will disorder 
people of tender constitutions: mis¬ 
fortunes are apt to derange the affairs 
of the most prosperous: the unexpected 
return of a master to his home dis¬ 
concerts the schemes which have been 
formed by the domestics: those who 
are particular as to their appearance 
are careful not to have any part of 
their dress discomposed. 

When applied to the mind, disorder 
and derange are said of the intellect; 
disconcert and discompose of the ideas 
or spirits, the former denoting a per¬ 
manent state, the latter a temporarv or 
transient state. The mind is said to 
be disordered when the faculty of 
ratiocination is in any degree inter¬ 
rupted; the intellect is said to be 
deranged when it is brought into a posi¬ 
tive state of incapacity for action: 
persons are sometimes disordered in 
their minds for a time by particular 
occurrences who do not become actual¬ 
ly deranged; a person is said to be dis¬ 
concerted who suddenly loses his ool- 
lectedness of thinking: he is said to be 
discomposed who loses, his regularity of 
fecHng. A sense of shame is the most 
apt to disconcert: the more irritable the 
temper the more easily one is discom¬ 
posed. 

See also Jumble. 

Disorderj Disease^ Distemperj Malady. 
—Disorder signifies the state of being 
out of order. Disease signifies the 
state of being ill at ease, from Old 
French des, privative, and aise, ease. 
Distemper si^iifies the state of being 
out of temper or out of a due tempera¬ 
ment. Malady is derived from the 
Latin male habiiicSj badly settled, in 
a bad condition. 

All these terms agree in their appli¬ 
cation to the state of the animal body. 
Disorder is, as before, the general term, 
and the other specific. In this general 
sense disorder is altogether indefinite; 
but m its restricted sense it expresses 
less than all the rest: it is the mere 
commencement of a disease: disease 


is also more general than the other 
terms, for it comprehends every seri¬ 
ous and permanent disorder m the 
animal economy, and is therefore of 
universal application. The disorder is 
slight, partial, and transitory: the 
disease is deep-rooted and permanent. 
The disorder may lie in the extremities: 
the disease lies in the humors and 
the vital parts. Occasional headaches, 
colds, and what is merely cutaneous are 
termed disorders; fevers, dropsies, and 
the like are diseases. Distemper is 
used for such particularly as throw 
the animal frame most completely out 
of its temper or course, and is conse¬ 
quently applied properly to virulent 
disorders^ such as the smallpox. 
Malady has loss of a technical sense 
than the other terms; it refers more 
to the suffering than to the state of 
the body. There may bo many 
maladies where there is no disease; 
but diseases are themselves in general 
maladies. Our maladies are frequent¬ 
ly born with us, but our diseases may 
come upon us at any time of life. 
Blindness is in itself a malady and 
may be produced by a disease in the 
eye. Our disorders are frequently 
cured by abstaining from those things 
which caused them; the whole science 
of medicine consists in finding out 
suitable remedies for our diseases; our 
maladies may be lessened with pa¬ 
tience, althcagh they cannot always 
be alleviated or removed by art. 

The terms disorder^ disease.^ and dis¬ 
temper may be applied with a similar 
distinction to the mind as well as the 
body. The disord&t^s are either of a 
temporary or a permanent nature, 
but, unless specified to the contrary, 
are imderstood to be temporary: 
diseases consist in vicious habits: our 
distempers arise from the violent opera¬ 
tions of passion; our maladies lie in 
the injuries which the affections oc.- 
casion. Any perturbation in the mind 
is a disorder: avarice is a disease: 
melancholy is a distemper as far as it 
throws the mind out of its bias; it is 
a malady as far as it occasions sufioring. 

DISORDERED. See Topsy^urw. 

DISORDERLY. See Irregxjlak. 

DISOWN. See Disavow; Disclaim. 

DISPAItAGE, Detract, Traduce, 
Depreciate, Degrade, Decry. Dis- 
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parage, compounded of die and Late 
Latin paraticum, from par, equal, sig¬ 
nifies to make a thing unequal or be¬ 
low what it ought to be. Detract (see 
Asperse). Traduce, from Latin trans, 
across, and ducere, to lead, signifies to 
carry from one to another that which 
is \mfavorable. Depreciate, from the 
Latin pretium, a price, signifies to bring 
down the price. Degrade (see Abase). 
Decry signifies literally to cry down. 

The idea of lowering the value of an 
object is common to all these words, 
which differ in the circumstances and 
object of the action. Disparagement is 
the most indefinite in the manner: de¬ 
tract and traduce are specific in the forms 
by which an object is lowered: dis¬ 
paragement respects the mental endow¬ 
ments and qualifications: detract and 
traduce are said of the moral character, 
the former, however, in a less specific 
manner than the latter. We disparage 
a man’s performance by speaking 
dightingly of it: we detract from the 
merits of a person by ascribing his suc¬ 
cess to chance; we traduce him by 
handing about tales that are unfavor¬ 
able to his reputation: thus authors are 
apt to disparage the writings of their 
rivals; or a soldier may detract from 
the skin of his commander, or he may 
traduce him by relating scandalous 
reports. 

To disparage, detract, and traduce can 
be applied only to persons or that 
which is personal; depreciate, degrade, 
and decry, to whatever is an object of 
esteem; we depreciate and degrade, 
therefore, things as weU as persons, and 
decry things: to depreciate is, however, 
not so strong a term as to degrade, for 
the language which is employed to 
depreciate will be mild compared with 
that used for degrading: we may depre¬ 
date an object by implication or in 
indirect terms, but harsh and unseemly 
epithets are employed for degrading: 
thus a man may be said to depreciate 
human nature who does not represent 
it as capable of its true elevation; he 
degrades it who sinks it below the scale 
of rationality. We may depreciate or 
degrade an individual, a lan^age, and 
the like; we decry measures and princi¬ 
ples: the former two are an act of an 
mdividual; the latter is properly the 
act of many. Some men have such 


perverted notions that they are always 
depreciating whatever is esteemed ex¬ 
cellent in the world: they whose in¬ 
terests have stifled all feelings of hu¬ 
manity have degraded the poor Afri¬ 
cans in order to justify the enslavmg 
of them: political partisans commonly 
decry the measures of one party in 
order to exalt those of another. 

Disparage, Derogate, Degrade, — Dis¬ 
parage (see above). Derogate, in Latin 
derogotus, from de, from, away, and 
rogare, to ask, meaning to “ask away,’' 
to repeal in part, signifies to take from 
a thing that whicm is claimed. Degrade 
(see Abase). 

Disparage is here employed, not as 
the act of persons^ but of things, in 
which case it is alhed to derogate, but 
retains its indefinite and general sense 
as before: circumstances may disparage 
the performances of a writer, or they 
may derogate from the honors and dig¬ 
nities of an individual: it would be a 
high disparagement to an author to 
have it known that he had been guilty 
of plagiarism; it derogates from the 
dignity of a magistrate to take part in 
popular measures. To degrade is here, 
as in the former case, a much stronger 
expression than the other two: what¬ 
ever disparages or derogates does but 
take away a part from the value: but 
whatever degrades a thing sinks it many 
degrees in the estimation of those in 
whose eyes it is degraded; in this man¬ 
ner religion is degraded by the low arts 
of its enthusiastic professors: whatever 
tends to the disparagement of learning 
or knowledge does injury to the cause 
of truth; whatever derogates from the 

« of a man in any ofi&ce is apt to 
the office itself. 

DISPARITY, Inequamtt. Dis¬ 
parity, from dis, negative, and par 
equal, means to be unequal. Inequal¬ 
ity, from the Latin in, negative, and 
oeg^its, even, signifies having no regu¬ 
larity. 

Disparity applies to two objects 
which shomd meet or stand in coalition 
with each other: inequality is appli¬ 
cable to those who are compared with 
each other: the disparity of age, situa¬ 
tion, and circumstances is to be con¬ 
sidered with regard to persons enter- 
ing into a matrimonii connections 
the inequality in the portion of labor 
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which is to be performed by two per- distrilyute is a direct and personal action 
sons is a ground for the inequoMty of communicated by the giver to the re- 
their recompense: there is a great ceiver: Providence dispenses His favors 
ineguality m the chance of success to those who put a sincere trust in Him; 
where there is a disparity of acquire- a prince distrihvies marks of his favor 
ments in rival candidates: the dis- and preference among his courtiers. 
parity between David and Goliath was DISPERSE. See Dispel; Spebad. 
such as to render the success of the DISPLAY. See Show. 
former more strikingly miraculous; DISPLEASE, Offend, Vex. JXs- 
the inequality in the conditions of men please (see Dislike) naturally marks 
is not attended with a corresponding the contrary of pleasing. Offend, from 
inequality in their happiness. Latin 6b, against, and /enderc, to strike, 

DISPASSIONATE, Cool. Dispas- means, literally, to strike against. Vex, 
sionate is taken negatively, it marks in Latin uea:o, is a frequentative of ve- 
merely the absence of passion; cool here, to carry (whence vehicle), signify- 
is taken positively, it marks an entire ing literally to toss up and down, 
freedom from passion. These words express the painful sen- 

Those who are prone to be passion- timent which is felt by the supposed 
ate must learn to be dispassionate; impropriety of another’s conduct. Dis- 
those who are of a cool temperament please is not always applied to that 
will not suffer their passions to be which personally concerns ourselves; 
roused. Dispassionate solely respects although offend and vex have always 
angry or irritable sentiments; cool more or less of what is personal in 
respects any perturbed feeling: when them: a superior may be displeased 
we meet with an angry disputant it is with one who is under his charge for 
necessary to be dispassionate in order improper behavior toward persons in 
to avoid quarrels; in the moment of general; he will be offended with him 
danger our safety often depends upon for disrespectful behavior toward him- 
our coolness- self or neglect of his interests: circum- 

DISPEL, Disperse. Dispel^ from stances as well as actions serve to 
the Latin pellere, to drive, signifies to displease; a supposed intention or de- 
drive away. Disperse comes from Latin sign is requisite in order to offend; 
dis, apart, and spargere, to scatter, and we may be displeased with a person or 
means to scatter in all directions. at a thing; one is mostly offended with 
Dispel is a more forcible action than the person; a child may be displeased 
to disperse: we destroy the existence at not having any particular Uberty or 
of a thing by dispelling it; we merely indulgence granted to him; he may be 
destroy the junction or cohesion of a offended with his playfellow for an act 
body by dispersing it; the sun dispels of incivility or untdndness. 
the clouds and darkness; the wind dis- Displease respects mostly the inward 
perses the clouds or a surgeon dis- state of feeling; offend and vex have 
perses a tumor. most regard to the outward cause which 

DISPENSE, Distribute. Dispense, provokes the feeling: a humorsome 
from dis, asunder, and pendere, to person may be displeased without any 
weigh, to weigh out money, to bestow, apparent cause, but a captious person 
signifies to bestow in difierent direc- will at least have some a^^wed trifle 
tions; and distribute, from the Latin for which he is offended. Vex expresses 
tribuere, to assign^ signifies the same more than offend; it marks, in fact, 
thing. Dispense is an indiscriminate frequent efforts to offend, or the act 
action; distribvle is a particularizing of offending under aggravated circum- 
action: we dispense to all; we distrio- stances: we often unintentionally dis- 
ute to each individually: nature dis- please or offend, but he who vexes has 
penses her gifts boimtifuJly to all the mostly that object in view in so doing: 
inhabitants of the earth; a parent dis- any instance of neglect displeases; any 
tributes among his children different marked instance of neglect ojfflewte; any 
tokens of his parental tenderness, aggravated instance of neglect vexes. 
Dispense is an indirect action that has The feeling of displeasure is more peiv 
no immediate reference to the receiver; ceptible and vivid than.that of offence, 
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but it is less durable: the feeling of that which is already come to pass; 
vexation is as transitory as that of dis- disapprobation may be felt upon that 
pleasure j but stronger than either. Dis- which is to take place; a master feels 
pZeoswre and vexflrfion betray themselves displeasure at the carelessness of his 
by an angry word or look; offence dis- servant; a parent expresses his disap- 
covers itself in the whole conduct: pro6aZ^o?^ of his son’s proposal to leave 
our displeasure is unjustifiable when it his situation; it is sometimes prudent 
exceeds the measure of another’s fault; to check our displeasure, and mostly 
it is a mark of great weakness to take prudent to express our disapprobation; 
offence at trifles; persons of the greatest the former cannot be expressed with- 
irritability are exposed to the most out inflicting pain; the latter cannot 
frequent vexations, be withheld when required without the 

These terms may; all be applied to danger of misleading, 
the acts of unconscious agents on the See also Dislike. 
mind. DISPOSAL, Disposition. These 

As epithets they admit of a similar words derive their different meanings 
distinction: it is very displeasing to from the verb to dispose, to which they 
parents not to meet with the most owe their common origin. Disposal is a 
respectful attentions from children personal act; it depends upon the will 
when they give them counsel; and such of the individual: disposition is an act 
conduct on the part of children is of the judgment; it depends upon the 
highly offensive to God: when we meet nature of the things. The removal of 
with an offensive object we do most a thing from one’s self is involved in 
wisely to turn away from it: when we a disposal; the good order of the things 
are troubled with vexatious affairs our is comprehended in their disposition, 
best and only remedy is patience. The disposal of property is in the hands 
Displeasure, Anger, Disapprobation, of the rightful owner; the success of a 
—DispZeaswre (see Dislike). Anger battle often depends upon the right 
derivation see Anger). Disapprobation disposition of an army, 
is the reverse of approbation (see Dispose, Arrange, Digest. — Dispose,m 
Assent). French disposer, from Latin dis, apart, 

Between displeasure and anger there and French poser, is derived from 
(s a difference in the de^ee, the Greek vavcng, a pause, not from Latin 
cause, and the consequence of the feel- ponere (see Compose). Arrange (see 
ing: displeasure is always a softened Class). Digest, in Latin digestus, par- 
and gentle feelins; anger is always a ticiple of digeroj or dis, apart, and 
harsh feeling, ana sometimes rises to gerere, past participle gestus, to carry, 
vehemence and madness. Displeasure signines to gather apart with design, 
is always produced by some adequate The idea of a systematic laying apart 
cause, real or supposed; butan^ermay is common to all, and proper to the 
be provoked by every or anjr cause, ac- word dispose. We dispose when we 
cording to the temper of the individual: arrange and digest; but we do not al- 
displeasure is mostly satisfied with a ways arrange and digest when we dis^ 
simple, verbal expression; but anger, pose; they differ in the circumstances 
unless kept down with great force, al- and object of the action. There is less 
ways sedks to return evil for evil, thought employed in disposing than in 
Displeasure and disapprobation are to arranging and digesting; we may dis- 
be compared, inasmuch as they respect pose ordinary matters by simply as- 
the conduct of those who are under the signing a place to each; in this manner 
direction of others: displeasure is an trees are disposed in a row, but we 
actof the will, it is an angry sentiment; arrange and digest by an intellectual 
disapprobation is an act of the judg- effort; in the first case by putting those 
ment, it is an opposite opinion: any together which ought to go together, 
mark of self-will in a child xs calculated and in the latter case by; both separat- 
to excite displeasure; a mistaken choice ing that which is dissimilar and bring- 
in matrimony may produce disappro- ing together that which is similar; in 
haMon in the parent. this manner books are arranged m a 

Displeasure is always produced by library according to their size or their 
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subject; the materials for a literary 
production are digested, or the laws of 
the land are digested. What is not 
wanted should be neatly disposed in a 
suitable place: nothing contributes so 
much to beauty and convenience as the 
arrangement of everything according to 
the way and manner in which they 
^ould follow; when writings are in¬ 
volved in great intricacy and confusion, 
it is difiSlcult to dxgesi them. 

In an extended and moral application 
of these words we speak of a person's 
time, talent, and the like being dis¬ 
posed to a good purpose; of a man's 
ideas being properly arranged, and of 
being digested into form. On the dis- 
position of a man’s time and property 
will depend in a great measure his suc¬ 
cess in life; on the arrangement of ac¬ 
counts greatly depends his facility in 
conductmg business: on the habit of 
digesting our thoughts depends in a 
great measure correctness of thinking. 

See also Direct; Place. 

Disposition, Temper, — Disposition, 
from dispose, signifies here the state of 
being disposed. Temper, like tempera^ 
ment, from the Latin temperare. to 
temper or manage, signifies the thing 
modelled or formed. 

These terms are both applied to the 
mind and its bias; but disposition re¬ 
spects the whole frame and texture of 
the mind; temper respects only the 
bias or tone of the feelings. 

Disposition is permanent and settled; 
temper may be transitory and fluctuat¬ 
ing. The disposition comprehends the 
springs and motives of actions; the 
temper influences the action of the mo¬ 
ment: it is possible and not infrequent 
to have a good disposition with a bad 
temper, and vice versd. 

A good disposition makes a man a 
useful member of society, but not al¬ 
ways a good companion; a good temper 
renders him acceptable to all and 
peaceable with all, but essentially use¬ 
ful to none: a good disposition go 
far toward correcting the errors of 
temper; but where there is a bad dis¬ 
position there are no hopes of amend¬ 
ment. The disposition is properly said 
to be natural, the temper is rather ac¬ 
quired or formed by circumstances. 

If the temper bo taken for what is 
natural, it implies either the physical 


temperament or that frame of mind 
which results from or is influenced 
by it. 

Disposition, Inclination, — Disposi¬ 
tion in the former section is taken for 
the general frame of the mind; in the 
present case for its particular frame. 
Inclination (see Attachment). 

Disposition is more positive than in¬ 
clination, We may always expect a 
man to do that which he is disposed to 
do; but we cannot always calculate 
upon his executing that to which he is 
merely inclined. We indulge a disposi¬ 
tion; we yield to an inclination. The 
disposition comprehends the whole state 
of the mind at the time; an inclina¬ 
tion is particular, referring always to a 
particular object. After the p^orm- 
ance of a serious duty, no one is ex¬ 
pected to be in a disposition for laugh¬ 
ter or merriment: it is becoming to 
suppress our inclination to laughter in 
the presence of those who wish to be 
serious; we should be careful not to 
enter into controversy with one who 
shows a disposition to be unfriendly. 
When a young person discovers any 
inclination to study, there are hopes of 
his improvement. 

DISPOSED. See Appbctbd. 

DISPROVE. See Confute. 

DISPUTE. See Argue; Bicker; 
Contend; Controvert; Difference. 

DISQUISITION. See Topic. 

DISREGARD, Neglect, Slight. 
Disregard signifies properly not to re¬ 
gard, Neglect, in Latin neglectus, parti¬ 
ciple of neghgo, is compounded of nec, 
not, and Ugare, to gather or choose out, 
signifjdng not to choose, to pay no 
attention to. Slight comes from an 
Old Low German word which original¬ 
ly meant flat, smooth, and developed 
in English through a series of meanings, 
smooth, simple, etc., into the meaning 
of trivial, unimportant. The verb 
slight means to treat as if of no im¬ 
portance. 

We disregard the warnings, the 
words, or opinions of others; we neglect 
their injunctions or their precepts. To 
disregard results from the settled pur¬ 
pose of the mind; to rucglect, from a 
temporary forgetfulness or oversight. 
What is disregarded is seen and passed 
over; what is neglected is generally not 
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thought of at the time required. What' 
is disregarded does not strike the mind 
at all; what is neglected enters the mind 
only when it is before the eye: what 
we disregard is not esteemed; what we 
neglect is often esteemed, but not 
sufficiently to be remembered or prac¬ 
tised: a child disregards the prudent 
counsels of a parent; he neglects to use 
the remedies which have been pre¬ 
scribed to him. 

Disregard and neglect are frequently 
not personal acts; they respect the 
thing more than the person; slight is 
altogether an intentional act toward 
an mdividual or toward any object 
which one has heretofore esteemed or 
ought to esteem. 

DISSATISFACTION. See Dislike. 

DISSATISFYING. See Unsatis- 

TACTORY. 

DISSEMBLE. See Conceal. 

DISSEMINATE. See Spread. 

DISSENSION, Contention, Dis¬ 
cord. Dissension marks either the act 
or the state of dissenting. Contention 
marks the act of contending. Discord 
(see Contention). 

A collision of opinions produces dis¬ 
sension; a collision of interests pro¬ 
duces contention; a collision of humors 
produces discord. A love of one's own i 
opinion, combined with a disregard for j 
the opinion of others, gives rise to| 
dissension; selfishness is the main | 
cause of contention, and an ungovemed! 
temper that of discord. 

Dissension is peculiar to bodies or 
communities of men; contention is ap¬ 
plicable mostly, and discord always, to 
individuals. A Christian temper of 
conformity to the general will of those 
with whom one is in connection would 
do away with dissension; a limitation of 
one's desire to that which is attainable 
by legitimate means would put a stop 
to contention; a correction of one^s 
impatient and irritable humor would 
check the progress of discord. Dissen¬ 
sion tends not only to alienate the 
minds of men from one another, but to 
dissolve the bonds of society; conten¬ 
tion is accompanied by anger, ill-will, 
envy, and many evil passions; discord 
interrupts the progress of the kind 
affections, and bars all tender inter¬ 
course. 


DISSENT. See Differ. 

DISSENTER. See Heretic. 

DISSERTATION. See Essay. 

DISSIMILAR. See Heterogene¬ 
ous. 

DISSIMXJLATION. See Simula¬ 
tion. 

DISSIPATE. See Spend. 

DISSOLUTE. See Loose. 

DISTANT, Far, Remote. Distant 
is employed as an adjunct or other¬ 
wise; far is used only as an adverb. 
We speak of distant objects, or Objects 
being distant; but we speak of things 
only as being far. Distant, in Latin 
distans, compoxmded of dis, apart, and 
the participle stans, standing, from the 
verb stare, to stand, means standing 
apart, and is employed only for bodies 
at rest. Far comes from a Germanic 
and ultimately an Aryan root meaning 
beyond, found in Greek vspav, be¬ 
yond; and is employed for bodies 
either station^ or otherwise; hence 
we say a thing is distant, or it goes, nms, 
or flies far. Distant is used to desig¬ 
nate great space; far only that which 
is ordinarj'*: astronomers estimate that 
the sun is ninety-four millions of miles 
distant from the earth; a person lives 
not very far off, or a person is far from 
the spot. Distant is used absolutely 
to express an intervening space, de¬ 
mote, in Latin remotus, participle of 
removere, to move back or away, rather 
expresses the relative idea of being gone 
out of sight. A person is said to live in 
a distant country, or in a remote comer 
of any country. 

They bear a similar analogy in the 
figurative application; when we speak 
of a remote idea it designates that which 
is less liable to strike the mind than a 
distant idea. A distant relationship 
between individuals is never altogether 
lost sight of; when the connection be¬ 
tween objects is very remote it easily 
escapes observation. 

DISTASTE. See Dislike. 

DISTEMPER. See Disorder. 

DISTINCT. See Categorical; 
Different. 

DISTINCTION. See Difference; 
Fashion, 

DISTINCTLY. See Clear. 

DISTINGUISH, Discriminate. To 
distinguish (see Abstract) is the gen- 
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fscaly to discpminate (see Discernment) stances, A man may be distinguished 
is the particular term: the fonner is an by his decorations, or he may be dis- 
inde^te, the latter a definite action, tinguished by his manly air, or by 
To discriininate is in fact to distinguish his abilities: a person is comjyicucmt 
specifically; hence we speak of a dis- by the gaudiness of his dress; a house 
tinction as true or false, but of a dts- is conspicuous that stands on a hill: 
crimination as nice. We distinguish a person is noted for having performed 
things as to their divisibility or unity; a wonderful cure; a place is noted for 
we discrimirtMe them as to their inher- its fine waters, 
ent properties; we distinguish things We may be distinguished for things 
that are alike or unlike, in order to good, bad, or indifferent: we may b^e 
separate or collect them; we discrimi- conspicuous for our singularities or that 
note those that are different, for the which only attracts vulgar notice: we 
purpose of separating one from the may be noted for that which is bad, and 
other: we distinguish by means of the mostly for that which is the subject 
senses as well as the understanding; of vulgar discourse: we can be emin&rd 
we discriminate by the understanding and illustrious only for that which is 
only: we distinguish things by their really good and praiseworthy; the 
color or we dteitn^te^ moral objects by former applies^ however, mostly to 
their truth or falsehood; we discrimi- those things which set a man high in the 
note the characters of men or we circle of ms acquaintance; the latter 
discriminate their merits according to to that which makes him shine before 
circumstances. the world. A man of distinguished 

See also Abstract; Perceive; Sig- talent will be apt to excite envy if he 
nalize. be not also distinguished for his private 

Distinguishj Conspicuous, Noted, virtue: affection is never better pleased 
Eminent, Illustrious. — Distinguished than when it can place itself in such a 
signifies having a^ mark of distinction conspicuous situation as to draw all 
by which a thing is to be distinguished eyes upon itself: lovers of fame are 
(seei^sTRACT). Ccnsptezwzw, in Latin sometimes contented to render them- 
conspicuus, from con, intensive, and selves noted for their vices or absurdi- 
smcerc, to see, signifies easily to be seen, ties: nothing is more gratifying to 
Noted comes from mtus, toown, well a man than to render himself e-minent 
known. Eminent, in Latin eminens, for his professional skill: it is the lot of 
from emineo, or e and a stem min, sig- but few to be illustrious, and those few 
nifying to project, found in English are very seldom to be envied. 

^ominentj means projecting out. /2- In an extended and moral applica- 
lustrious is a badly coined word from tion these terms may be employed as 
the root of lux, light, meaning full of epithets to heighten the character of 
light, shining out. ^ an object: valor may be said to be 

l^e idea of an object having some- distin^ished, piety eminent, and a 
thing attached to it to excite notice is name Ulustrious. 
common to all these terms. Distirin DISTORT. See Turn. 

g uished in its general sense expresses DISTORTED, See Wry. 
ttle more than this idea; the rest are DISTRACTED. See Absent. 
but modes of the A thing DISTRESS, Anxiety, Anguish, 

xs distinguished in proportion as it is Agony. Distress (see Adversity). 
distinct or separate from others; it is Anxiety is allied to Latin angustus, nar- 
conspicuom in proportion as it is easily row, and angere, to choke, from a root 
s^n: it is noted in proportion as it w found also in anger. Agony, in French 
mddy Imown. In this^ sense a rank is agonie, Latin agonia, Greek ayiavta, a 
distinguished; a situation is oonspicu- struggle, signifies a severe struggle with 
ous; a place is noted. Persons are dis- pain and suifering. 

by external marks or by char- Distress is the pain felt when in a 
actenstic qualities; persons or things strait from which we see no means of 
are conspicuous mostly from some ex- extricating ourselves; armety is that 
temal mai‘k; persons or things are pain which one feels on the prospect of 
mted mostly by collateral circum- an evil. Distress always denends uoon 
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some outward cause; anxiety often lies 
in the imagination. Distress is pro¬ 
duced by the present but not always 
immediate evil; anxiety respects that 
which is future; anguish arises from 
the reflection on the evil that is past; 
agony springs from witnessing that 
which is immediate or before the eye. 

Distress is not peculiar to any age; 
where there is a consciousness of good 
and evil, pain and pleasure, distress will 
inevitably exist from some circum¬ 
stance or another. Anxiety^ anguish^ 
and agony belong to riper years: in¬ 
fancy and childhood are deemed the 
happy periods of human existence be¬ 
cause they are exempt from the anxie- 
Hes attendant on every one who has a 
station to hll and duties to discharge. 
Anguish and agony are species of dis- 
tross, of the severer kind, which spring 
altogether from the maturity of reflec¬ 
tion and the full consciousness of evil. 
A child is in distress when it loses its 
mother, and the mother is also in 
distress when she misses her child. The 
station of a parent is, indeed, that 
which is most productive, not only of 
distresSf but of anxiety, anguish, and 
agony: the mother has her peculiar 
anxieties for her child while rearing it 
in its infant state: the father has his 
anxiety for its wdfare on its entrance 
into the world: they both suffer the 
deepest anguish when their child dis¬ 
appoints their dearest hopes by running 
a career of vice; not unfrequently they 
are doomed to suffer the agony of seeing 
a child encircled in flames from which 
he caimot be snatched, or sinking into 
a watery mave from which he cannot 
be rescued. 

See also Apfuot. 

Distress, Harass, Perplex.—Distress 
(see above). Harass, in Irench harasser, 
is possibly derived from Old French 
barer, to set a doe on, from an Old 
High (German word to call out. Per¬ 
plex, in Latin perpUxus, participle of 
perplector, compounded of pUctere, to 
plait, with the prefix per, through, 
meaning to braid in and out, hence to 
make something difficult to unravel 
or to understand. 

A person is distressed either in his out¬ 
ward circumstances or his feelings; he 
is harassed mentally or corporeally; he 
is perplexed in his understanding more 


than in his feelings: a deprivation dis¬ 
tresses; provocations and hostile meas¬ 
ures harass; stratagems and ambiguous 
measures perplex: a besieged town is 
distressed by the cutting off its resources 
of water and provisions; the besieged 
are harassed by pei^etual attacks; the 
besiegers are perplexed in all their ma¬ 
noeuvres and plans by the counter- 
manoeuvres and contrivances of their 
opponents: a tale of woe distresses; 
continual alarms and incessant labor 
harass; une^ected obstacles and in¬ 
extricable difficulties perplex. 

DISTRIBUTE, Allot, Assign, Ap- 
POETION. Distrihute, in Latin distriba- 
tus, participle of distrihuo, from dis, 
apart, and tribuere, to bestow, signifies 
to portion out to several. Allot (for 
derivation see Allot). Assign, in 
French assigner, Latin assigno, from 
ad, to, and signore, to set a seal to, 
signifies, by signing or marking, to set 
out for a particular purpose. Appor¬ 
tion, from ad, to, and portio, a part pre¬ 
pared, signifies to give by way of por¬ 
tion for a particular purpose. 

The idea of giving to several is com¬ 
mon to these terms; this is the proper 
signification of distribute; but to that 
of the other terms is annexed some 
qualification. Distributing is always 
applied to a number of individuals, but 
(Plotting, assigning, or apportioning is 
the giving either to one or several: a 
sum of money is distribuied among a 
number of poor people; it is aUoUed, as- 
signed, or apportioned to a particular 
individual, or to each individual out 
of a numoer. Distribute is said prop¬ 
erly of that which is divided, or divis¬ 
ible into any number of parts, as bread 
is distributed in loaves, or money is 
distributed in the way of shillings; al- 
lotted is applied to that which is divisi¬ 
ble into lots, and apportion to that 
which is formed into certain propor¬ 
tional parts or portions, as to aUoi 
land, to give a lot of land; to apportion 
a sum of money—^that is, to give it in 
certain proportions. Assign is applied 
to any distinct whole, not considered 
either as divided or divisible, as to 
assign a house, place, etc. To distribute 
is to give promiscuously, without refer¬ 
ence to the nature of objects or the 
pu^ose for which they are given; 
things may be distributed to the worthy 
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or the unworthy, to those who want it what may fall within the compass of 
or those who do not, at the will of the the eye. We consider a district only 
distributor or otherwise. To allot is to with relation to government; every 

S scording to the lots into which the magistrate acts within a certain dis- 
is divided for a given purpose, as tnct: we speak of a re^on when con- 
Hand to each cottager; to assign sidering the circumstances of climate, 
is to set apart something that is suited or the natural properties which distin- 
to the person or adapted for the ob- guish different parts of the earth; as 
ject proposed, as a pnze is assigned to the regions of heat and cold: we speak 
the most meritorious; a house is of the quarter simply to designate a 
signed for the reception of the houseless point of the compass; a£ a person lives 
wanderer; to apportion is to give in a iA. a certain quarter oi the town that is 
certain proportion according to a ceiv north or south, east or west, etc.; and 
tain rule, as to apportion rent to differ- so also, in an extended application, we 
ent houses according to their size and say to meet with opposition in an 
value. imexpected quarter: we speak of a tract 

So in the figurative or moral applica- to designate the land that runs on in a 
tion, the goods or ills of life are dis- line; as a mountainous tract, 

by a wise Providence, but often DISTRUST, Suspicion, Dipfi- 
in ways or for purposes that are hidden dencb. Distrust signifies not putting 
from our view. trust in (see Belief^ Suspicion^ from 

Particular portions of that which is the Latin suspicion or and specerey 
desirable, or the contrary, is allotted to signifies looking at askance, or with a 
each according to the circumstances of wry mind. Dijidoncey from the Latin 
the case. diffido or disfido, signifies having no 

OflSlces, duties, properties, and the faith, 
like are assigned according as they real- Distrust is said of either ourselves or 
ly are or are supposed to be suitable, others; suspicion is said only of others; 

Labor, happiness, misery, or any- only of ourselves: to be dzs- 

thing of which only parts can be had, tmstjul of a person is to impute no good 
may be apportioned. to him; to be suspicious of a person is 

See also Dispense; Divide. to impute positive evil to him: he who 

DISTRICT, Region, Tract, Quar- is distrustful of another's honor or pru- 
TER, District is derived from the past dence will abstain from giving him his 
participle of the verb distringere, from confidence; he who is suspicious of an- 
diSy apart, and stringere, to pull. It other^s honesty will be cautious to have 
means to pull asunder, to vex, hence no dealings with him. 
to force or rule; a district was a section Distrust is a particular state of fed- 
in which a lord has power to enforce ing having a specific object; susjiicion 
justice. Eegwriy in Latin regw^ from is an habitual state of feeling, and has 
regersy to rule, signifies a portion that indefinite objects, 
is within rule. Tracty in Latia iractusy As regards one^s self, a person may 
from traherc to draw, dgnifies a part distrust his own powers for the execu- 
drawn out. Quarter, from Latin tion of a particular office, or a distrust 
tus, signifies fiteraUy a fouiiih part. of himself in company; he has a gon- 
These terms are all applied to por- eral diffidence, or he is naturally aiffi^ 
tions of country, the former two com- dent. 

prehending divisions marked out on DISTURB, Interrupt. Disturb 
political grounds; the latter a geo- (see Commotion). Interrupt, from the 
graphical or an indefinite division: dzs- Latin inter, between, and rumpere, to 
irici is smaller than a rcflizon; the former break, signifies to break in between 
refers only to part of a country, the so as to stop the progress, 
latter frequently applies to a whole We may be either inwardly 

coimtry; a quarter is indefinite, and or outwardly; we are interrupted only 
may be appli^ either to a jwarter of the outwardly: our minds may be dis- 
world or a particular neighborhood: a turbed by disquieting reflections, or we 
tract is the smallest portion of all, and may be disturbed in our rest or in our 
oomprehends frequently no more than business by unseemly noises; but we 
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can be interrupted only in our business 
or pursuits: the disturbance j therefore, 
depends upon the character of the per¬ 
son; what disturbs one man will not 
disturb another: an interruption is, 
however, something positive: what in- 
terrupts one person will interrupt an¬ 
other: the smallest noises may disturb 
ohe who is in bad health; illness or the 
visits of friends will interrupt a person 
in any of his business. 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when applied to things ^ 
to persons: whatever is put out of its 
order or proper condition is disturbed; 
thus water which is put into motion 
from a state of rest is disturbed: what¬ 
ever is stopped in the evenness or regu¬ 
larity of its course is interrupted; thiM 
water which is turned out of its ordi¬ 
nary channel is interrupted. 

See also Teottble; Woeey. 

DISTURBANCE. See Commotion. 

DITCa See Trench. 

DIURNAL. See Daily. 

DIVE. See Plunge. 

DIVERGE. See Deflect. 

DIVERS. See Different. 

DIVERSION. See Amusement. 

DIVERSITY. See Difference. 

DIVERT. See Amuse. 

DIVERTED. See Absent. 

DIVIDE, Separate, Part. Divide 
comes from Latin dis, apart, and a 
lost verb meaning to separate. Sepa¬ 
rate (see Abstract). Part signifies to 
make into parts. 

That is said to be divided which has 
been or is conceived to be a whole, that 
is separated which might be joined: an 
army may be divided into two or three 
divisions or portions: the divisions are 
frequently separated in their march. 
Things may be divided by anything 
which distinguishes the .parts from one 
another; they are separated by disjunc¬ 
tion of space only. 

Things may be mentally divided, but 
they are separated only corporeally : 
Hie minds of men are often most di¬ 
vided when in person they are least 
separated. 

To part has an intermediate sense 
between divide and separate; to divide 
is properly to make any whole into two 
parts; to part is to destroy the cohesion 
of two or more wholes when joined 


together: a loaf is divided when it is 
cut into two or more pieces; two loaves 
are ‘juried. Sometimes things are both 
divided and parted in order to be dis¬ 
tributed; in this case the distinction is 
the same; solid things, or what is in a 
mass, is divided; but things which do 
not lose their integrity are parted: an 
estate is divided; goods or effects are 
parted. 

As disjunction is the common idea 
attached to both separate and part, they 
are frequently used in relation to the 
same objects; things are mostly said 
to be parted which are made to be 
apart for any temporary purpose or 
by any means, however slight or trivial; 
thus rooms may be parted by a parti¬ 
tion; that is said to be separated which 
is intended to be kept permanently 
separate, or which ought not to be 
joined; thus fields are separated by 
hedges. 

With regard to persons, part desig¬ 
nates the actual leaving of the person; 
separate is used in general for that which 
lessens the society; the former is often 
casual, temporary, or partial; the lat¬ 
ter is positive and serious; the parting 
is momentary; the separation may be 
longer or shorter: two friends part in 
the streets after a casual meeting; two 
persons separate on the road who had 
set out to travel together; men and 
their wives often part without coming 
to a positive separation: some couples 
are separated from each other in every 
respect but that of being directly 
ported; the moment of parting between 
friends is often more painful than the 
separation, which afterward ensues. 

Divide, Distribute, Share. — Divide 
(see above). Distribute, in Latin die- 
tributus, from distribuere, or dis and 
tribuere, signifies to bestow apart. 
Share, allied to the word shear, and the 
German scheeren, signified originally 
to cut. 

The act of dividing does not extend 
beyond the thing divided; that of dis- 
tributmg and sharing comprehends also 
the piuTpose of the action: we divide 
the thing; we distribute to the person: 
we may divide, therefore, without dis¬ 
tributing; or we may divide in order 
to distribute: thus we divide our land 
into distinct fidids for our private ccm- 
venience; or we divide a sum of man v 
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into so many parts, in order to distrib- 
tUe it among a given number of per¬ 
sons: on the other hand, we may dis- 
tribute without dividing; for money, 
books, fruit, and many other things 
may be distributed which require no 
division. 

To share is to make into parts, the 
same as dividej and it is to give those 
parts to some persons, the same as 
distrdmte; but the person who shares 
takes a part himself; he who distributes 
gives it all to others; a loaf is divided 
in order to be eaten, bread is distrib¬ 
uted in loaves among the poor; the 
loaf is shared by a poor man with his 

g oorer neighbor, or the profits of a 
usiness are shared by the partners. 
To share may imply either to give or 
to receive; to distribute implies giving 
only: we share our own with another, 
or another shares what we have; but 
we distribute our own to others. 

DIVINE. See Ecclesiastic; God¬ 
like; Guess; Holy. 

DIVINITY. See Deity. 
DIVISION. See Paet. 

DIVORCE, Separation. Divorce^ 
in French the same form, from the 
Latin divortium^ compounded of die, 
apart, and verterej to turn, means the 
legal dissolution of the marriage con¬ 
tract, with a complete severance of all 
mutual claims and the right to re¬ 
marry. A separation, often called a 
legal separation or a judicial separation, 
is a separation countenanced or re- 

S iired by a court of law, but not im- 
^ yin^ a complete severance of the 
marriage tie or the right to remarry. 
Divorce is often used, in a figurative 
sense, to refer to any disunion of things 
which have been closely united, and 
separation, of course, has also a wider 
application. See Separate. 
DIVULGE. See Publish. 

DO. See Act. 

DOCILE, Tractable, Ductilb. 
DodLe, in Latin dodlis, from docere, 
to teach, means ready to be taught. 
Tractable, from tractare, the frequen¬ 
tative of traliere, to draw, denotes the 
readiness to be drawn. One is docile 
as a scholar; one is tractable as a child 
or a servant. Where anything is to 
be learned, docility is necessary; where 
anything is to be done at the call of 
another, tractabUity is required. Diu>‘ 


tUity, from duco, to lead, signifies apt¬ 
ness to be led, and is applied to the 
mind or its powers, which yield readily 
to impressions. 

Animals may be said to be docile and 
tractable with a like distinction; in¬ 
animate objects, as metals, etc., may 
be ductile. 

DOCTRINE, Precept^ Principle. 
Doctrine, in French doctrine, Latin doc- 
trina, from docere, to teach, signifies the 
thing taught; precept, from the Latin 
prce, before, and capere, to take, sig¬ 
nifies the thing placed before one as 
a guide to conduct. Principle comes 
from French prindpe, Latin prindp- 
ium, the beginning of things, their first 
or original component parts. 

A doctrine requires a teacher; a pre¬ 
cept requires a superior with authority; 
a principle requires only a maintainer 
or holder. A doctrine is always framed 
by some one; a precept is enjoined or 
laid down by some one; a prindple lies 
in the thing itself. A doctrine is com¬ 
posed of prindpUs; a precept rests upon 
principles or doctrines. Pythagoras 
taught the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis, and enjoined many precepts on 
I his disciples for the regulation of their 
conduct, partifeularly that they should 
I abstain from eating animal food and 
be only silent hearers for the first five 
I years of their scholarship: the former 
of these rules depended upon the pre¬ 
ceding doctrine of the soul's trans¬ 
migration to the bodies of animals; 

I the latter rested on that simple prin¬ 
ciple of education, the entire devotion 
of the scholar to the master. We arc 
said to believe in doctrines, to obey 
precept, to imbibe or hold •prindples. 
Doctrine is that which constitutes our 
faith; precepts are that which directs 
the practice: both are the subjcjcts of 
rational assent, and suited only to the 
matured understanding: principles art 
often admitted without examination, 
and imbibed as frequently from ob¬ 
servation and circumstances as from 
any direct personal efforts; children 
as well as men acquire prindples. 

Doctrine, Dogma, Tenet .—^A doctrine 
originates with an individual. Dogma, 
from the Greek dSyfia, and SoKsm, 
think, signifies something thought, 
admitted, or talcen for granted; this 
lies with a body or number of individ- 
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uaJs. Tenet, from the Latin tenet, he | 
holds, signifies the thing hdd or main¬ 
tained, and is a species of principle 
specifically maintained in matters of 
opinion by persons in general. A doc¬ 
trine rests on the authority of the in¬ 
dividual by whom it is framed; the 
dogma, on the authority of the body 
by whom it is maintained; a tenet rests 
on its own intrinsic merits. Many of 
the doctrines of our blessed Saviour are 
held by faith in him; they are subjects 
of persuasion by the exercise of our 
rational powers; the dogmas of the 
Romish Church are admitted by none 
but such as admit its authority: every 
sect has its peculiar tenets. 

DOGMA. See Doctrine. 

DOGMATICAL. See Confident; 
Oracular. 

DOLEFUL. See Piteous. 

DOMESTIC. See Servant. 

DOMICILE, Habitation, Home, 
House, Residence. These words all 
signify a dwelling-place, but they differ 
in their application and in the dimity 
of their usage. Domicile, from Latin 
domus, home, is the Latin term cor¬ 
responding to the native English 
home, An^o-Saxon ham. Home is the 
familiar and homely word, carrying j 
with it all the emotional and imagina-1 
tive connotations of the intimate com¬ 
munal life of those bound together 
by ties of birth and affection. Dom¬ 
icile is the corresponding intellectual 
and 'beamed” word, meaning more 
than the mere externals of home in¬ 
dicated in habitation or residenccj for 
instance, but emptied of all emotional 
content, and sometimes employed^ like 
many Latin words in English, with a 
slightly humorous assumption of dig¬ 
nity. Domicile is also used as a verb I 
meaning “to make one's self at home.” | 
HabitaUon, from Latin habitare, a fre- i 
quentative of habere, to have, means 
^ply a dweUing-place. House also 
signifies a dweUii^-plac^ but it is a 
more specific term than habitation, in¬ 
dicating a certain kind of permanent 
i^diter, built for warmth and comfort. 
A house is a habitation; but a hdbitar 
Hon is not necessarily a house. Tents, 
dug-otds, caves, etc., may be habitations. 
Many people have a sentimental habit 
of substituting home for the word 
house, when they mean merely the 


structure that may contain a home. 
“We have bought a new home,^* they 
say, meaning merely that they have 
bought a new house to contain the old 
home. A house is the outside sh^ of 
a home. Residence is used to indicate 
a house of some pretension and state¬ 
liness. We speak of a spacious resir 
d&nce, a handsome residence, etc. It 
may also be extended to refer simply 
in a general way to one's dwelling-place, 
as when we speak of residence in the 
city, etc., not referring to any specific 
habitation, but merely the general 
idea of living or dwelling. 

DOMINEERING. See Imperious. 

DOMINION. See Empire; Power; 
Territory. 

DONATION. See Benbpacjtion; 
Gift. 

DOOM. See Destiny; Sentence. 

DOUBT, Question. Doubt, in 
French dottier, Latin dubito, from duo, 
two, and ire, past participle itus, to 
go, signifies a state in which the 
mind is going in two directions, as it 
were, or does not know which chrec- 
tion to take. Question, in Latin 
qmestio, from guoerere, to inquire, sig¬ 
nifies to make a question. 

Both these terms express the act of 
the mind in staying its decision. DoM 
lies altogether m the mind; it is a less 
active feeling than question: by the 
former we merely suspend decision: 
by the latter we actually demand 
proofs in order to assist us in deciding. 
We may dovbt in silence: we cannot 
question without expressing it, directly 
or indirectly. He who suggests doubts 
does it with caution: he who makes 
a question throws in difficulties with a 
degree of confidence. Doubts insin¬ 
uate themselves on the part of the 
doubter; questions are always made 
with an express design. We doubt in 
matters of general interest, on abstruse 
as well as common subjects: we ques¬ 
tion mostly in ordinary matters that 
are of a personal interest: we doubt the 
truth of a position; we question the 
veracity of an author. When the prac¬ 
ticability of any plan is questumed, it is 
unnecessary to enter any further into 
its merits. 

The doubt is frequently confined to 
the individual; the question frequently 
respects others. We doubt whether we 
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shall be able to succeed; we question 
another’s right to interfere: we doubt 
whether a thing will answer the end 
proposed; we question the utility of 
any one making the attempt. There 
are many doubtful cases in medicine, 
where the physician is at a loss to 
decide; there are many questionable 
measures proposed by those who are 
in or out of power which demand con¬ 
sideration. A disposition to doiibt 
everjrthing is more inimical to the cause 
of truth than the readiness to believe 
everything; a disposition to question 
whatever is said or done by others is 
much more calculated to give offence 
than to prevent deception. 

See also Demur. 

Doubt, Suspense. — Doubt respects 
that which we should believe; suspense 
that which we wish to know or ascer¬ 
tain. We are in doubt for the want of 
evidence; we are in suspense for the 
want of certainty. Doubt interrupts 
our progress in the attainment of 
truth; suspense impedes us in the at¬ 
tainment of our objects; the former is 
connected principaUy with the under¬ 
standing; the latter acts altogether 
upon the hopes. We have our doubts 
about things that have no regard to 
time; we are in suspense about what is 
to happen in the future. Those are the 
least inclined to doubt who have the 
most thorough knowledge of a subject; 
those are the least exposed to the un¬ 
pleasant feeling of suspense who con¬ 
fine their wishes to the present. 

See also Quandary. 

Doubtful, Dubious, Uncertain, Pre¬ 
carious. —The doubtful admits of doubt; 
the dubious creates doubt or suspense. 
The doubtful is said of things in which 
we are required to have an opinion; the 
dubious respects events and things that 
must speak for themselves. In doubt- 
fyl cases it is advisable for a judge to 
lean to the side of mercy; while the 
issue of a contest is dubious, all judg¬ 
ment of the parties, or of the case, 
must be carefully avoided. 

Doubtful and dubious have always a 
relation to the person forming the 
opinion on the subject in question; 
uncertain and precarious are epithets 
which designate the qualities of the 
things themselves. Whatever is un¬ 
certain may from that very circum¬ 


stance be doubtful or dubious to these 
who attempt to determine upon them; 
but they may be designated for their 
uncertainty, without any regard to the 
opinions which they may give rise to. 
A person’s coming may be doubtful or 
uncertain, the length of his stay is 
oftener described as uncertain than as 
doubtful. The doubtful is opposed to 
that on which we form a positive con¬ 
clusion, the uncertain to that which 
is definite or prescribed. The efficacy 
of any medicine is doubtful; the man¬ 
ner of its operation may be uncertain. 
While our Imowledge is limited, we 
must expect to meet with many things 
that are doubtful; as everything in the 
world is exposed to change, and all 
that is future is entirely above our 
control, we must naturally expect to 
find everything uncertain but what wo 
see passing before us. 

Precarious, from the Latin pre- 
carius, and precare, to pray, sigiiifies 
granted to entreaty, depending on the 
will or humor of another, whence it is 
applicable to whatever is obtained from 
others. Precarious is fhe highest 
species of uncertainty, applied to such 
things as depend on future casualties 
in opposition to that which is fixed 
and determined by design. The weath¬ 
er is uncertain; the subsistence of a 
person who has no stated income or 
source of living must be precarious. 
It is uncertain what day a thing may 
take place until it is determined; there 
is nothing more precarious than what 
depends upon the favors of princes. 

DOWNFALL. Sec Fall. 

DOZE. Sec Sleep. 

DRAIN. See Spend. 

DRAMATIC. See Theatrical. 

DRAW, Drag, Haul or Hale, 
Pull, Pluck, Tug, Draw comes from 
Anglo-Saxon dragan, Gorman tragen, 
to draw, and drag is the Scandinavian 
form of the same word. Haul or hale 
comes through French from an Old 
High Gorman word signifying to re¬ 
quire or get. Puil comes from Anglo- 
Saxon pullian, to pull or pluck. PlucJs 
is a Teutonic word which may possibly 
be borrowed from Late Latin piluc- 
care, Italian piluccare, from pilm, hair 
(English pile), meaning to pluck out 
hairs. Tug is a Scandinavian word; 
compare Icelandic log, a rope to pull by. 
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Draw expresses here the idea com- greatness: enthusiasts debase the 
mon to the first three terms, namely, purity of the Christian reli^on by 
of putting a body in motion from be- blending their own wild reveries with 
hind one's self or toward one's self; the doctrines of the Gospel. He who 
to drag is to draw a thing with violence, indulges himself in idle dreams lays 
or to dray) that which makes resistance; up a store of disappointment for him- 
to haul is to drag it with still greater self when he recovers his recollection, 
violence. We draw a cart; we drag a and finds that it is nothing but a drcaw: 
body along the ground; or haul a vess<i a love of singularity operating on an 
to the shore. To pull signifies only an ardent mind will too often lead men 
effort to draw without the idea of mo- to indulge in strange reveries. 
tion: horses pull very long sometimes DREGS, Sediment, Dross, Scum, 
before they can draw a heavily laden Refuse. Dregs is a Scandinavian 
cart uphill. _ To pluck is to pull with word; it is the plural form of a word 
a sudden twitch, in order to separate; which in Middle English means mire, 
thus feathers are plucked ^rom animals. Sediment, from sedere, to sit, signifies 
To tug is to puH with violence; thus that which settles at the bottom, 
men tug at the oar. Dross is a Germanic word; compare 

In the moral application of the German drusen, meaning husks of 
words we may be said to be drawn by grapes- Scum comes from a Scandi- 
anything which can act on the mind navian word meaning froth or foam, 
to bring us near to an object; we are and referred especially to the scum 
dragged only by means of force; we thrown off from metals in the process 
pvu a thing toward us by a direct of melting. Refuse comes from Latin 
effort. To haul, pluck, and tug are re,away,and/wndere,topour,signify- 
seldom used but in physical application, ing that which is poured out, thrown 
DREAD. See Apprehend; Awe. away. 

DREADFUL. See Fearful; For- All these terms designate the worth- 
MiDABLB. less part of any body; but dregs is 

DREAM, Revert, Dream is a taken in a worse sense than sediment, 
word of uncertain origin apparently for the dregs is that which is altogether 
unrelated to the Anglo^axon dream, of no value; but the sediment may 
which meant joy, and allied to Old sometimes form a necessary part of 
Norse drauge, a ghost, the radical the body. The drep are mostly a 
meaning being a deceptive appearance, sediment in liquors, but many things 
an illusion. Compare German trUgen, are a sediment whSch are not dregs* 
to deceive. Revery, in French rSvcrie, After the dregs are taken away, there 
like the English rave and the Latin will frequently remain a sediment; the 
rabies, madness, originally signified dregs are commonly the corrupt part 
something wandering or incoherent. which separates from compound liquids. 

Dreams and reveries are alike op- as wine or beer; the sediment consists 
posed to the reality, and have their of the heavy particles which belong 
origin in the imagination; but the to all simple liquids, not excepting 
former commonly passes in sleep, and water itself. The dregs and sediment 
the latter when awake; the dream may separate of themselves, but the scum 
and does commonly arise when the and dross are forced out by a process; 
imagination is in a sound state; the the former from liquids, and the latter 
revery is the fruit of a heated imagi- from solid bodies rendered liquid or 
nation: dreams come in the course of otherwise. Dross is applied to solid 
nature; reveries arc the consequence of bodies in the same sense as scum, being 
a peculiar ferment. that which remains after the pumying, 

When the term dream is applied to as the dross of com after threshing and 
the act of one that is awake it admits cleaning. R^use, as its derivation im- 
of another distinction from revery. plies, is always said of that which is 
They both designate what is confound- intentionally separated to be thrown 
ed, but the dream is less extravagant away, and agrees with the former terms 
than the revery. Ambitious men only inasmuch as they eiq>ress what 
please themselves with dreams of future is worthless. With this distinction 
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they are figuratively applied to moral 
objects. 

DRENCH. See Soak. 

DRIFT. See Tendency; Tenor. 

DROLL. See Farcical; Laughable. 

DROOP. See Fall. 

DROSS. See Dregs. 

DROWSE. See Sleep. 

DRUDGE. See Servant. 

DRUMMER, Commercial-travel¬ 
ler, Salesman, Solicitor. Drummer 
is a pure Americanism, supposed to 
have been derived from the old custom 
of having a man beat a drum to at¬ 
tract people to a circus, fair, show, 
recruiting-place, and the like, and signi¬ 
fies, literally one who drums up or 
summons people for a special purpose. 
Its general application is to a person j 
employed by a manufacturer or mer- j 
chant to solicit or ‘^drum up trade,” I 
to secure new customers, to open up! 
new Ibaes of business. The profession^ 
drummer is not regarded in the same 
light as a salesman. The latter may 
be a graduated drummer, but his busi¬ 
ness IS more particularly to keep in 
touch with the customers he has se¬ 
cured for his employer, ascertain the 
condition or amount of their stock of 
commodities he is interested in, and 
make such sales as he can. 

The commercial-traoeller and the 
salesman are quite similar in quality, 
but with this difference: the former 
travels extensively and at regular sea¬ 
sons to meet his customers at their 
places of business, and the latter usual¬ 
ly remains at the home house to meet 
the customers from other cities who 
come to his house for purchases, 
though he, too, may travd. .Again, 
a salesman may be an ordinary em¬ 
ployee in a retail store who waits on 
and sells to ordinary patrons. The 
drummer and solicitor are also quite 
similar in quality, as both seek orders 
for goods from any one likely to buy, 
whether regular customers or stran¬ 
gers. 

DUBIOUS. See Doubteul. 

DUCTILE. See Docile. 

DULL, Gloomy, Sad, Dismal. Dull 
comes from Anglo-Saxon dol, foolish, 
German toll, mad. Gloomy is in Middle 
English gloumen, to lower, and is allied 
to Norwegian glyma, an overcast sky; 


compare the adjective glum. Sad, 
Anglo-Saxon seed, meant origpally 
sated; hence tired, dispirited, grieved. 
Dismal comes from Latin diesmali, bad 
days, unlucky days. 

When applied to natural objects, dvU 
and gloomy denote the want of neces¬ 
sary light or life: in this sense metals 
are more or less dull according as they 
are stained with dirt: the weather is 
either dull or gloomy in different de¬ 
grees, that is, dull when the sun is 
obscured by clouds, and gloomy when 
the atmosphere is darkened by fogs 
or thick clouds. Dismal denotes not 
merely the want of that which is neces¬ 
sary, but also the presence of that 
which is repugnant to the senses; as 
a glare of light or a sound may be 
dismal. A room is dull, gloomy, or 
dismal, according to circumstances: it 
is dull if the usual quantity of light 
and sound be wanting; it is gloomy if 
the darkness and stillness be very con¬ 
siderable; it is dismal if it have only 
light enough to show its wretchedness; 
in this sense a dungeon is a dismal 
abode. Sad is not applied so much to 
sensible as moral objects, in which 
sense the distressing events of human 
life, as the loss of a parent or a child, 
is justly denominated sad. 

In regard to the frame of mind which 
is designated by these terms, it will be 
easily perceived from the above ex¬ 
planation. As slight circumstances 
produce dulness, any change, however 
small, in the usual now of spirits may 
be termed dull. Gloom weiglis heavy 
on the mind, and gives a turn to the 
reflections and the imagination: de¬ 
sponding thoughts of futurity will 
K)read a gloom over every other object. 
Sad indicates a wounded state of the 
heart, feelings of unmixed pain. 

See also Obtuse; Stupid. 

DUMB. See Silent. 

DUNCE. See Ninny, 

DUPLICITY. See Deceit. 

DURABLE, Lasting, Permanent. 
Durable is said of things that are in¬ 
tended to remain a shorter time than 
that which is lasting; and permanent 
expresses less than durable. Durable, 
from the Latin durus, hard, respects 
the texture of bodies and marks their 
capacity to hold out. Lasting is the 
participle of the verb last from the 
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Anglo-Saxon hBstan, to observe, per- tirae when each person begins to reign 
form, originally to follow in the track and when he dies, in order to detei> 
of, from lastj a foot-track (found in the mine the number of years that each 
^oemaker’s term —last of a shoe). It reigned, 
is applicable to that which is of the See also Continuance. 
longest duration. Permanent, from • DUTIABLE. See Ethical. 
the Latin per, through, and manere, DUTIFUL, Obedient, Respectful. 
to remain, signifies remaining to the DiUiful signifies full qf a sense of duty 
end. or full of what belongs to duty. 

Durable is naturally said of material Obedient signifies ready to obey. i2&- 
substances, and lasting of those which spectful sign^es literally fuU of respect, 
are spiritual, although in ordinary The obedient and respectful are but 
discourse sometimes they exchange modes of the dvMful: we may be dutifid 
offices: permanent applies more to the without being either obedient or respect- 
affairs of men. That which perishes fid; but we are so far dutiful as we are 
quickly is not durable; that which either obedient or respectful. Duty de¬ 
ceases quickly is not lasting; that notes what is due from one being to 
which is only for a time is not permor another: it is independent of all cir- 
nent. Stone is more durable than iron, cumstances: obedience and respect are 
and iron than wood: in the feudal relative dulies depending upon the 
times animosities between families character and station of individuals: 
used to be lasting; a clerk has not a as we owe to no one so much as to 
permanent situation in an office. our parents, we are said to be dutiful 

Durable, Constant. — Durability lies to no earthly being besides; and in 
in the tmng. Constancy^ lies in the order to deserve the name of dutiftd 
person. What is durable is so from its a child, during the period of his child- 
inherent property; what is constant hood, ought to make a parentis will 
is so by the power of the mind. No to be his law, and at no future period 
durable connections can be formed ou^t that will ever to be an object 
where avarice or lust prevails. of indifference: we may be obedient 

DURATION, Time. In the phil- and respectful to others besides our 
osophical sense, according to Locke, parents, although to them o&edtcTice and 
time is that mode of duration which is resped are in the highest degree and 
formed in the mind by its own power in the first case due; yet servants are 
of observing and measuring the passing enjoined to be obedient to their mas- 
objects. In the vulgar sense, in which ters, wives to their husbands, and sub- 
duralion is synonymous with time, it jects to their king. Respectful is a 
stands for the time of duration, and is term of stiU greater latitude than 
more particularly applicable to the either; for as the characters of men 
objects which are said to last; time as much as their stations demand re¬ 
being employed in general for what- spect, there is a respectful deportment 
ever passes in the world. due toward every superior. 

Duration comprehends the begin- Duty, Obligation. — Duty, as we see 
ning and end of any portion of time, in the preceding section, consists alto- 
that is, the how long of a thing; Ume gether of what is right or due from one 
is employed more firequently for the being to another, Obligalion, from the 
particular portion itself, namely, the Latin obligo, to bind, sig^es the bond 
Ume when: we mark the duration of a or necessity which lies in the thin^. 
sound from the Ume of its commence- All* duty depends upon moral ohligon 
ment to the time that it ceases; the tion which subsists between man and 
duration of a prince’s reign is an object man or man and his Maker; in this 
of particular concern to his subjects abstract sense, therefore, there can 
if he be either very good or the reverse; be no duly without a previous ohligaUon, 
the Ume in which he reigns is marked and where there is an obligaHon it in- 
hy extraordinary events: the his- volves a duty; but in the vulgar ac- 
torian computes the duration of reigns captation, duly is applicable to the con- 
fljid of events m order to determine the duet of men in their various relations; 
ontiquity of a nation; he fixes the axB,ct obUgation only to particular drcum-» 
19 
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stanceu or modes of action: we have 
dytidH to perform as parents and chil¬ 
dren, as husbands and wives, as rulers 
and subjects, as neighbors and citizens: 
the debtor is under an oUigation to dis¬ 
charge a debt; and he who had prom¬ 
ised is under an obligation to fuml his 
promise: a conscientious man, there¬ 
fore, never loses sight of the obligations 
which he has at different times to dis¬ 
charge. The duty is not so peremptory 
as the obligation; the obligation is not 


so lasting as the dtdy: our affections im« 
pel us to the discharge of duty; interest 
or necessity impels us to the discharge 
of an obligation: it may therefore some¬ 
times happen that the man whom a 
sense of duty cannot actuate to do 
that which is right will not be able 
to withstand the obligation under which 
he has laid himself. 

See also Business; Tax. 

DWELL. See Abide. 

DYE. See Colob. 
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EACH. See All. 

EAGER, Eabnbst, Sebious. Eager 
(see Avidity.) Earnest, Anglo-Saxon 
earnest, meaning earnestness, comes 
from a root found in Greek opwfii, 
to excite, and in Icelandic arnbrick, 
implying intensity of spirit; not the 
same as pledge (see below). Serious, 
Latin seriiis, grave, earnest, may pos¬ 
sibly be allied to German schwer, heavy. 

Ec^er is used to qualify the desires or 
passions; eamt>st, to qualify the wishes 
or sentiments; the former has either 
a physical or moral application, the 
latter altogether a moral application: 
a child is eager to get a playthiug; a 
hungry person is eager to get food; a 
covetous man is ecuger to seize whatever 
comes within his ^asp: a person is 
earnest in solicitation, earnest in ex¬ 
hortation, earnest in devotion. Eager¬ 
ness is mostly faulty; it cannot be too 
early restrained in children. Whence 
this term is with particular propriety 
applied to brutes. 

Earnestness is always taken in the 
good sense for the inward conviction 
of the noind, accompanied with the 
warmth of the heart in a good cause. 
A person is said to be earnest, or in 
earnest; a person or thing is said to 
be serious: the former dxaracterizes 
the temper of the mind, the latter char¬ 
acterizes the object itself. In regard 
* to persons, in which alone they are 
to be compared, earnest egresses more 
than serious; the former is opposed to 
lukewarmness, the latter to uncon- 
cemedness: we are earnest as to our 
wishes or our persuasions; we are 
serums as to our intentions: the earnest¬ 
ness with which we address another 
depends upon the force of our convic¬ 
tion; the seriousness with which we 
address them depends upon our sin¬ 
cerity and the nature of the subject: 
the preacher earnestly exhorts his hear¬ 
ers to lay aside their sins; he seriously 
admonishes those who are guilty of 
irregularities. 

Earnest, Pledge. — In the proper 


sense, the earnest, compounded of Old 
French erres, arres, from Latin arrha 
and a diminutive, is given as a token of 
our being in earnest in the promise we 
have made; the pledge, in all probability 
from 'jfiico, to fold or implicate, signi¬ 
fies a security by which we are engaged 
to indemnify for a loss. When a con¬ 
tract is only verbally formed, it is 
usual to give earnest; whenever money 
is advanced, it is common to give a 
pledge. 

In the figurative application the 
terms bear the same analogy: a man 
of genius sometimes, thou^ not al¬ 
ways, gives an earnest in youth of his 
future greatness; children are the 
dearest pledges of affection between 
parents. 

EAGERNESS. See Avmrrr. 

EARLY. See Soon. 

EARN. See Acquire. 

EARNESTNESS. See Unction. 

EARTH. See Cosmos. 

EASE, Quiet, Rest, Repose. Ease 
comes from the French aise, a word of 
unknown origin. Quiet is derived from 
Latin ^ietus, quiet. Be^ comes from 
Anglo-Saxon rest, originally, perhaps, 
a halting-place. Repose comes from 
Latin re, back, and French poser, to 
place, from Late Latin pausare, allied 
to muse; it means to place one’s self 
backward in an easy posture. 

The idea of a motionless state is coiA- 
mon to all these terms: ease and quiet 
respect action on the body; mi and 
repose respect the action of the body: 
we are easy or quiet when freed from 
any external agency that is painful; 
we have rest or repose when the body 
is no longer in motion. Ease denotes 
an exemption from any painful agency 
in generm; quiet denotes an exemption 
from that in particular which noise, 
disturbance, or the violence of others 
may cause: we are easy or at ease 
when the body is in a posture agree¬ 
able to itself, or when no circumjacent 
object presses unequally upon it; we 
are quiet when there is an agreeable 
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stillness around; our ease may be dis- as it requires no bodily effort, or not 
turbed either by internal or external more than what the individual^ can 
causes; our quiet is most commonly easily make who has to perform it. 
disturbed by external objects. The same distinction exists between 

Rest simply d^otes the cessation of their derivatives, to ease, fadhtate, and 
motion; repose is that species of rest lighten; to ease is to make ea>sy or free 
which is agreeable after labor: we rest from pain, as to ease a person of his 
as circumstances require; in this sense, labor; to jadlitate is to render a thing 
our Creator is said to have rested from more practicable or less difficult, as to 
the work of creation: repose is a cir- jfadliiate a person's progress; to lighten 
cumstance of necessity; the weajy seek is to take off an excessive weight, as to 
repose; there is no human being to lighten a person's burdens, 
whom it is not sometimes indispensable. Ea^y, Ready, —^^as 2 /signifies here a 

We may rest in a standing posture; we freedom from obstruction in ourselves. 
p.fl.n repose only in a lying position: the iSeady is derived from rcede, which meant 
dove which Noah first sent out could literally equipped for riding, prepared 
not find rest for the sole of its foot; for a raid—all these words coming from 
soldiers who are hotly pursued by an the same root. 

enemy have no time or opportunity Ea^ marks the freedom of being 
to take repose: the night is the time done; ready, the disposition or willing- 
for rest; the pillow is the place for ness to do; the former refers mostly 
r&pose, to the thing or the maimer, the latter 

Rest may be as properly applied to to the person; the thing is easy to be 
things as to persons; repose is figura- done: the person is ready to do it; 
tively applieci to things. it is easy to make professions of friend- 

Ease, Easiness, Facility, Lightness. — ship in the ardor of the moment; but 
Ease denotes either the abstract state every one is not ready to act up to 
of a person or quality of a thing; cost- them when it mterferes with his con- 
ness, from easy, signifying having ease, venience or interest. As epithets, 
denotes simply an abstract quality both are opposed to difficult, but agree- 
which serves to characterize the thing; ably to the above explanation of the 
a person enjoys ease, or he has an terms; the former denotes a freedom 
easiness of disposition. from such difficulties or obstacles as 

Ease is said of that which is borne, lie in the nature of the thing itself; 
or that which is done; easiness and the latter an exemption from such as 
facility, from the Latin facilis, easy, lie in the temper and character of the 
from facere, to do, most commonly of person; hence we say a person is easy 
that which is done; the former in ap- of access whose situation, rank, em- 
plication to the thing as before, the ployments, or circumstances do not 
latter either to the person or the thing: prevent him from admitting others to 
we speak of the easiness of the task, his presence; he is ready to hear when 
but of a person's facility in doing it; he himself throws no obstacles in the 
we jud^e of the easiness of a thing by way, when he lends a willing ear to 
comparing it with others more difficult; what is said. So likewise a task is 
we judge of a person's/acfZ% by com- said to be easy; a person's wit, or a 
parmg him with others who are less person's reply, to be ready, 
skilfm. EASTERN. See Okibi^t. 

Ease and lightness are both said EBULLITION, Effeuvescbncb, 
of what is to be borne,; the former in Fermentation, Ferment. These 
a gene ral, the latter in a particular technical terms have a strong resem- 
sense. Whatever presses in any form blance in their signification, but they 
is not easy; that which presses by ex- are not strictly synonymous; they have 
cess of weight is not light: a coat may strong charactenstic differences. MvL 
be easy from its make; it can be light lition, from the Latin ehvllitio and 
only from its texture. A work is easy ebulUo, compounded of e and hulXire, to 
which requires no particular effort bubble, boil, marks the commotion of a 
either of body or of mind from any one liquid acted upon by fire, and in chem- 
performing it; a work is light as far istry it is said of two substances which, 
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by penetrating each other, occasion 
bubbles to rise up. Effervescence, from 
the Latin effervescentia, and effervescere, 
to grow hot, marks the commotion 
which is excited in liquors by a com¬ 
bination of substances, such as of 
acids, which are mixed and commonly 
produce heat. Ferment, or fermenta¬ 
tion, from the Latin fermentatio and 
fermentum or fervimentum, from fervere, 
to grow hot, marks the internal move¬ 
ment which is excited in a liquid of 
itself, by which its components imdergo 
such a change or decomposition as to 
form a new body. 

Ebullition is a more violent action 
than effervescence; ferment and fer¬ 
mentation are more gradual and per¬ 
manent than either. Water is esposed 
to ebullition when acted upon by any 
powerful dei^ee of external heat; iron 
in aquarfortis occasions effervescence; 
beer and wine undergo a ferment or 
fermentation before they reach a state 
of perfection. These terms are applied 
figuratively to moral objects. The 

g assions are exposed to ebullitions; the 
eart and affections to effervescence 
when powerfully awakened by partic¬ 
ular objects. The minds or spirits, 
particularly of numbers, may be in a 
ferment or fermentation. If the angry 
humors of an irascible temper be not 
restrained in early life, they but too 
frequently break forth in the most 
dreadful ebullitions in maturer years; 
religious zeal, when not constrained by 
the sober exercise of judgment ana 
corrected by sound knowledge, is an 
unhappy effervescence that injures the 
cause which it espouses and often 
proves fatal to the individual by whom 
It is indulged: the ferment produced 
by public measures may often endanger 
the public peace. 

ECCENTRIC. See Erra.tic; Par- 
TICULAE. 

ECCLESIASTIC, Divine, Theo¬ 
logian. An ecclesiastic derives his 
title from the office which he bears in 
the ecclesia, or church; a divine and 
theologian, from his pursuit after or 
engagement in dmne or theological mat¬ 
ters. An ecclesiastic is connected with 
an episcopacy; a divine or theologian 
is unconnected with any form of church 
government. An ecclesiastic need not 
m his own person perform any office, 


although he fills a station; a divine not 
only fills a station, but actually per¬ 
forms the office oi teaching; a theo¬ 
logian neither fills any particular sta¬ 
tion nor discharges any specific duty, 
but merely follows the pursuit of 
studying theology. An ecclesiastic is not 
always a divine, nor a divine an ec¬ 
clesiastic; a divine is always more or 
less a theologian, but every theologian 
is not a divine. Among the Roman 
Catholics all monks, and in the Church 
of England the various dignitaries who 
perform the episcopal functions, are 
entitled ecclesiastics. There are but 
few denominations of Christians who 
have not appointed teachers who are 
called divines. Professors or writers 
on theology are peculiarly denominated 
theologians. 

ECLIPSE, Obscure. Eclipse, from 
Greek Ik, out, and AeiVew, to leave, 
means the leaving out or vanishing of 
light. Obscure, from the adjective 
obscure (see Dare), signifies to cause 
the intervention of a shadow. 

In the natural as well as the moral 
application eclipse is taken in a particu¬ 
lar and relative signification: obscure 
is used in a generm sense. Heavenly 
bodies are eclipsed by the intervention 
of other bodies between them and the 
beholder: things are in general ob¬ 
scured which are in any way rendered 
less striking or visible. To eclipse is 
ther^ore a ^ecies of obscuring: that 
is always obscured which is eclipsed; 
but everything is not eclipsed which is 
obscured. So, figuratively, real merit 
is eclipsed by the intervention of su¬ 
perior merit; it is often obscured by an 
ungracious exterior in the possessor 
or by his unfortunate circumstances. 

ECONOMICAL, Saving, Sparing, 
Thrifty, Penurious, Niggardly. 
The idea of not spending is common 
to all these terms; but economical sig¬ 
nifies not pending unnecessarily or 
unwisely. Saving is keeping and lay¬ 
ing by with care; sparing is keeping 
out of thal; which ought to be spent; 
thrifty or thriving is accumulating by 
means of samng; penurious is suffering 
as from penury by means of solving; 
niggardly, after the manner of a ni^ 
gard, ni^ or close person, is not spend- 
mg or letting go out in the smallest 
possible quantities. To be economiced 
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is a virtue in those who have but nar- family depends principally on the 
row means; all the other epithets, how- prudent management of the female: the 
ever, are employed in a sense more or economy of every well-regulated com- 
less unfavorable; he who is saving when munity requires that all the members 
young will be avaricious when old; he should keep their station and preserve a 
who is sparing will generally be sparing strict subordination; the management 
out of the comforts of others; he who of particular branches of this economy 
is thrifty commonly adds the desire of should belong to particular individuals, 
getting with that of saving; he who is ECONOMIZE. See Husband. 
penurious wants nothing to make him ECSTASY, Rapture, Transport. 
a complete miser; he who is niggardly There is a strong resenxblance in the 
in his dealings will be mostly avaricious meaning and application of these 
in his character. words. They all express an extraor- 

JBconomyj Frugalityy Parsi 7 nony. — dinary elevation of the spirits or an 
Economyi from the Greek olaovofiia^ the excessive tension of the mind. Ecstasy 
management of a house, is derived from marks a passive state, from the Greek 
Greek otKog, house, and vs/ifw, to deal itcffraeiCj from out, and lerafiaif I 
out. Frugality^ from the Latin fruges, stand, means to be out of one's self, 
fruits, means subsisting on the fruits oi out of one's mind. _ Rapture^ from the 
the earth, hence temperance. Parsi^ Latin rapere, to seize or carry away; 
mony (see Avaricious) implies simply and transport, from trans and portare, 
forbearing to spend, which is in fact the to carry beyond one's self, rather desig- 
common idea included in these terms; nate an active state, a violent impulse 
but the economical man spares expense with which it hurries itself forward, 
according to circumstances; he adapts Ecstasy and rapture are always pleas- 
his expenditure to Iris means and ren- urable, or arise from pleasurable causes; 
ders it by contrivance as effectual to transport respects either pleasurable or 
his purpose as possible; ihB frugal man painful feelings: joy occasions ecstasies 
iroares expense on himself or on his in- or raptures; joy and anger have theix 
dulgences; he may, however, be liberal transports.^ An ecstasy benumbs the 
to others while he is frugal toward him- faculties; it will take away the power 
self as well as others; he has no other of speech and often of thought; it is 
object than saving. By economy a commonly occasioned by sudden and 
man may make a limited income turn unexpected events: rapture, on the 
to the best account for himself and his other hand, often invigorates the 
family; by frugality he may with a powers and calls them into action; it 
limited income be enabled to lay by frequently arises from deep thought: 
money: by parsimony he may be the former is common to all persons of 
enabled to accumulate great sums out ardent feelings, but more particularly 
of a narrow income; hence it is that to children, ignorant people, or to such 
we recommend a plan for being cco- as have not their feelings under con- 
nomical; we recommend a diet for trol; rapture, on the contrary, is ap- 
being frugal; we condemn a habit or a plicable to persons with superior minds 
character for being parsimoniom. and to circumstances of peculiar im- 
Economy, Management.—Economy portance. Transport are sudden bursts 
has a more comprehensive meaning of passion which, from their vehemence, 
than management; for it includes the may lead to intemperate actions: a re- 
system of science and of legislation as prieve from the sentence of death will 
well as that of domestic arrangements: produce an ecstasy or delight in the 
as the economy of agriculture; the in- pardoned criminal. Religious contem- 
temal economy of a government; po- plation is calculated to produce holy 
litical, civil, or religious economy: or raptoes in a mind strongly imbued with 
the eccnowzy of one's household. Man- pious zeal: in transports of rage men 
agement, on the contrary, is an action have committed enonnities which 
that is very seldom abstracted from have cost them bitter tears of rc- 
its agent, and is always taken in a pentance ever after: youth is the 
partial sense, namely, as a part of period in which transports of delight 
economy. The internal economy of a are mostly felt. 
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EDGE. See Bobdek. 

EDICT. See Dbcbee; Ordinance. 

EDIFICE, STRucTtTRE, Fabeic. 
Edificej in Latin adificiumj from cedi- 
ficOf or cedes, a house, and /acere, to 
make, signifies properly the house 
made. Structure, from the Latin Btruc- 
tura, and struere, to heap together, sig¬ 
nifies the raising a thing or the thing 
raised. Fabric comes from Latin faber, 
a workman, from a base signifying 
skill, and means something made by 
skill. 

Edifice in its proper sense is always 
applied to a building; structure and 
fabric are either employed as abstract 
actions or the results and fruits of 
actions: in the former case they are 
applied to many objects besides build¬ 
ings, structure referring to the act of 
raising or setting up together, fabric 
to that of framing or contriving. As 
edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it re¬ 
quires no modification, since it conveys 
of itself the idea of something superior: 
the word structure must Sways be 
qualified; it is employed only to desig¬ 
nate the mode of action; fabric is it¬ 
self a species of epithet, it designates 
the object as something contrived by 
the power of art or by design. Edifices 
dedicated to the service of religion 
have in all ages been held sacred: it 
is the business of the architect to 
estimate the merits or demerits of any 
structure; when we take a survey of 
the vast fabric of the universe, the mind 
becomes bewildered with contem¬ 
plating the infinite power of its Divine 
author. 

When employed in the abstract sense 
of actions, structure is limited to ob¬ 
jects of magnitude, or such as consist 
of complicated parts :/a6nc is extended 
to everything in which art or contriv¬ 
ance is requisite; hence we may speak 
of the structure of vessels, and the 
fabric of cloth, ironware, or the fabric 
of states, the universe, etc. 

EDUCATION, Instruction, 
Breeding. Instruction and breeding 
are to education as parts to a whole: 
• instruction respects the conomunication 
of knowledge, and breeding respects the 
manners or outward conduct; but edu¬ 
cation comprehends not only both 
these, but the formation of the mind, 
the regulation of the heart, and the 


establishment of the principles: good 
mstriLction makes one wiser; good 
breeding makes one more polished and 
agreeable; good education makes one 
really good. A want of education will 
always be to the injury, if not to the 
ruin, of the sufferer: a want of instruc¬ 
tion is of more or less inconvenience, 
according to circumstances; a want 
of breeding only unfits a man for the 
society of the cultivated. Educaiion 
belongs to the period of childhood and 
youth; instruction may be given at 
different ages; goodbreeding is best 
learned in the early part of Hfe. 

EFFACE. See Blot. 

EFFECT, Produce, Perform. The 
latter two are in reality included in the 
former; what is effected is both pro¬ 
duced and performed; but what is pro¬ 
duced or performed is not always ef¬ 
fected, To effect, in Latin effectus, par¬ 
ticiple of effido, compounded of ex, 
out, and facere, to make, signifies to 
make out anything. To produce, from 
the Latin pro, forth, and ducere, to 
draw, signifies literally to draw forth. 
To perform, Old French narfowmir, from 
Latin per, through, ana Old High Ger¬ 
man frumjan, to provide, French 
foumir, En^sh furnish, signifies to 
do or provide everything necessary. 

To produce signifies to bring some¬ 
thing forth or into existence; to per¬ 
form to do something to the end: to 
effect is to produce an effect by perform¬ 
ing; whatever is effected is the conse¬ 
quence of a specific design; it always 
requires, therraore, a rational agent to 
effect: what is produced may foUow in¬ 
cidentally, or arise from the action of 
an irrational ^ent oi an inanimate 
object; what is performed is done by 
specific efforts; it is, therefore, like 
effect, the consequence of design, and 
requires a rational agent. To effect 
respects both the end and the means 
by which it is brought about; to pro¬ 
duce respects the end only; to perform 
the means only. No person ought to 
calculate on effecting a reformation in 
the morals of men without the aid of 
religion; changes both in individuals 
and communities arc often produced 
by trifles. 

To effect is said of that which ema¬ 
nates from the mind of the agent him¬ 
self; to perform, of that which is marked 
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out by rule or prescribed by another. 
We effect a purpose, we perform a part, 
a duty, or office. A true Christian is 
always happy when he can effect a 
reconciliation between parties who are 
at variance: it is a laudable ambition 
to strive to perform one’s part credit¬ 
ably in society. 

See also Accomplish; Conse¬ 
quence. 

Effective, Efficient, Effectual, Efficar 
done.-^Effective si^fies capable of 
effecting; efficient signifies, literally, 
Meeting; effectual and efficacious signify 
having the effect, or possessing the 
powei* to effect. Effective and efficient 
are used only in regard to physical ob¬ 
jects: an army or a revenue is effective 
that can be employed to effect any ob¬ 
ject: a cause is efficient that is adequate 
to produce an effect. 

Effectual and efficacious are said of 
operations and intellectual objects: an 
end or result is effectual; the means are 
efficacious: a remedy or cure is effectual 
that is in reality OTected; a medicine 
is efficacious that effects a cure. No 
effectual stop can be put to the vices 
or the lower orders while they have 
a vicious example from their superiors: 
a seasonable exercise of severity on an 
offender is often very efficacious in 
quelling a spirit of insubordination. 
When a thing is not found effectual, it 
is requisite to have recourse to further 
measures; that which has been proved 
to be inefficacious should never be 
adopted. 

EFFECTS. See Goods. 

EFFEMINATE. See Female. 

EFFERVESCENCE. See Ebulli¬ 
tion. 

EFFICACIOUS. See Effect, 
effigy: See Likeness. 

EFFORT. See Atteiupt; En¬ 
deavor. 

EFFRONTERY. See Audacity. 

EFFUSION, Ejaculation. Effu¬ 
sion signifies the thing poured out, from 
ex, out, saidfundere, to pour, and ^’acur 
lotion, the thing ejaculated or thrown 
out, from ex, out, and iacere, to throw, 
both indicating a species of verbal 
eispression; the former either by utter¬ 
ance or in writing; the latter only by 
utterance. The effusion is not so 
vehement or sudden as the ejaculation; 
the ^acidation is not so ample or dif- 


I fuse as the effusion; effusion is seldom 
taken in a good sense; ejeundation 
rarely otherwise. An effusiori com¬ 
monly flows from a heatea imagination 
uncorrected by the judgment; it is, 
therefore, in general not only incohe¬ 
rent, but extravagant and senseless: an 
ejaculation is produced by the warmth 
of the moment, but never without ref¬ 
erence to some particular circumstance. 
Enthusiasts are full of extravagant e/- 
fvisions; contrite sinners will often ex¬ 
press their penitence in pious ejacukir 
tions. 

EGOISTICAL. See Misanthrop¬ 
ical; Opinionated. 

EJACULATION. See Effusion. 

ELATED. See Sanguine. 

ELDER. See Senior. 

ELDERLY, Aged, Old. These 
three words rise by gradation in their 
sense; aged denotes a greater degree 
of age than elderly, and old still more 
than either. The elderly man has 
passed the meridian of life; the aged 
man is fast approaching the term of 
our existence; the old man has already 
i reached this term or has exceeded it. 
In conformity, however, to the vulgar 
prepossession against age and its con¬ 
comitant infirmities, the term elderly 
or aged is always more respectful than 
old, which latter word is often used by 
way of reproach, and can seldom be 
used free from such an association 
unless qualified by an epithet of 
praise, as good or venerable. 

ELECT. See Choose. 

ELECTRIC, Magnetic. Electric 
comes from Latin electrum, Greek 
ijXsKrpov, amber; and derives its pres¬ 
ent meaning from the fact that amber 
developed dectricity when excited by 
friction. Magnetic referred to a similar 
property observed in the magnesian 
stone, so called because it was found 
in large quantities in magnesia. This 
stone had the power to attract iron and 
steel. Both words originally referred 
to the attractive power associated with 
certain substances under certain con¬ 
ditions. But, as the science of elec¬ 
tricity has developed, magnetic has 
been associated with the properties of 
the magnet and electric with a force or 
I current existent or generated under cer¬ 
tain conditions. When used figura- 
Itively electric refers to the swift and 
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thrilling quality of eledricityy magnetic 
to a quality of attractiveness associated 
with the mysterious thrill of electrical 
force. 

ELEGANT. See Supebb. 

ELEMENTARY, Constituent, 
Primary, Rudimentary. Elementary 
is the adjective corresponding to ele- 
mentf Latin elementum, a word whose 
etymology and primary meaning are 
uncertain, but which is used to indi¬ 
cate one of the simple substances of 
which all material bodies are com- 
poimded. Ccmstitu&ni^ from Latin con, 
together, and statuere^ to set up, indi¬ 
cates that which when joined to some¬ 
thing else goes to make up a complex 
whole. But it does not indicate a 
simple or uncompounded substance, as 
does elementary, Prirmry, from Latin 
yrimnsj first, means the firat elements, 
the things absolutely necessary to form 
a contemplated whole; but it does not 
definitely suggest the combination of 
substances as does cmstituent. Rudir 
merUaryj from Latin rudimentum, from 
rudis, rough, indicates the first rude 
state of things. These words, therefore, 
ah mean characteristic of that which is 
necessary to the formation of a com¬ 
plex whole; but they differ in the em¬ 
phasis upon the character of the thing 
mdicated, and its rdation to a larger 
whole. 

ELEVATE. See Lift. 

ELIGIBLE, FbeferabijE. EligMe, 
or fit to be elected, and pfeferablef fit 
to be preferred, serve as epithets in 
the sense of choose and prefer (see 
Choose: Prefer); what is eligible 
is desirable in itself, what is preferable 
is more desirable than another. There 
may be many eligible situations, out 
of which perhaps there is but one 
pr^erable. Of persons, however, we 
s^ rather that they are eligible to an 
office than preferable, 

ELOCUTION, Eloquence, Ora¬ 
tory, Rhetoric. Elocution and elo¬ 
quence are derived from the, same 
Latin verb, ehguij from ex, oul}, and 
hgui, to speakj to speak out. Oratory, 
from orare, to implore, signifies the art 
of making a set speech. 

Elocution consists m the manner of 
ddive^; eloquence in the matter that 
is delivered. We employ eHocution ia 
repeating the words of another; we 


employ eloquence to espress our own 
thoughts and feelings. Elocution is 
requisite for an actor; eloquence for a. 
speaker. 

Eloquence lies in the person; it is a 
natural gift: oratory lies in the mode 
of expression; it is an acquired art. 
Rhetoric is properly the theory of that 
art of which oratory is the practice. But 
the term rhetoric may be sometimes 
employed in an improper sense for 
the di^lay of oratory or scientific speak¬ 
ing. Eloquence speaks one's own feel¬ 
ings; it comes from the heart and 
speaks to the heart: oratory is an 
imitative art; it describes what is felt 
by another. Rhetoric is either in the 
technical sense the science of oratory, 
or oratory reduced to rule, or, in the 
vulgar acceptation, it is the affectation 
of oratory, 

ELUCIDATE. See Explain. 

ELUDE. See Escape. 

EMANATE. See Arise. 

EIiAANCIPATE, Enfranchise, Un¬ 
shackle. Emancipate comes from 
Latin emandpare; e rmnihus capere, to 
take out of the hands of, and referred 
to the provision made in Roman law 
for freeing a child or a wife from the 
pow3r of the father or husband. It 
also referred to the freeing of slaves. 
Enfranchise comes from Old French 
franchise, privileged liberty, and re¬ 
ferred especially to the admitting of a 
slave or a serf to personal freedom. 
The two words have therefore almost 
exactly the same meaning, but enfraru- 
chise has also been given the special 
significance of to admit to the full 
rights of a citizen, especially to grant 
the right to vote. Hence when we 
speak of the emaricipation of the negro 
slaves, we refer to the decree of the 
President delivering them from the 
power of their masters. When we 
speak of their enfranchisement, we refer 
to the passing of the amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
granting them the right to vote. 
tlnshoMe is a figurative word from 
shackle (see Chain) , meaning to deliver 
from shackles, and may be used to mean 
either emancipate or enfranchise or 
free in a still larger sense. See Free. 

EMBARGO, Ban, PROHipmoN. 
Embargo, Spanish embargo, from harra, 
a bar, means a prohibiting order, foi>> 
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bidding the ships of a foreign power 
to enter or leave the ports of a country 
or native ships to proceed there, gen¬ 
erally issued in anticipation of war. 
It also indicates a suspension of com¬ 
merce by municipal law. Ban is an 
older term of Germanic origin signify¬ 
ing a formal edict—a cah to arms, an 
announcement of intention to mairy, 
or an ecclesiastical excommunication. 
Prohibition (for derivation see Ban) is 
used in a special sense to refer to the 
forbidding of the sale of alcoholic liquor 
by the law of a community. It r^ers 
to a special embargo on alcoholic drink. 

See also Intebn. 

E3VIBARRASS, Perplex, Entan¬ 
gle. Embarrass (see DiPFictn/ET) re¬ 
spects a personas manners or circuin- 
stances, perplex (see Distress), his 
views and conduct; entangle (see Dis¬ 
engage) is said of particular circum¬ 
stances. Embarrassments depend al¬ 
together on ourselves; the want of 
prudence and presence of mind is the 
common cause; perplexities depend on 
extraneous circumstances as well as our¬ 
selves; extensive dealings with others 
are mostly attended with perplexities; 
entangleynents arise mostly from the 
evil designs of others. That embarrasses 
which interrupts the even course or 
progress of one’s actions: that per¬ 
plexes which interferes with one’s deci¬ 
sions: that entangles which binds a 
person in his actions. Pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties embarrass, or contending feelings 
produce embarrassment; contrary coun¬ 
sels or interests perplex; the artifices of 
cunning entangle. Steadiness of mind 
pevents embarrassment in the outward 
behavior. Firmness of character is 
requisite in the midst of perplexities; 
caution must be employed to guard 
against entanglements, 

EMBARRASSMENT. See Qxtan- 

DABY. 

EMBARRASSMENTS, SeeDiEFi- 

CDI/CIES. , 

EMBELLISH. See Adobn; Gar¬ 
nish. 

EMBLEM. See Figure. 

EMBOLDEN. See Encourage. 

EMBRACE. See CiASp; Comprise. I 

EMBRYO, Fcbtus. Embryo, in j 
French embryon, Greek l/ippvov, from j 
to swell out or germinate, sig-1 


nifies the thing germinated. Foetus, 
Latin Sastus, comes from an obsolete 
Latin verb signifying to generate or pro¬ 
duce, and signifies the thing cherished. 
Both words refer to what is formed 
in the womb of the mother; but embryo 
properly implies the first-fruit of con¬ 
ception, and the fcetve that which is 
arrived to a maturity of formation. 
Anatomists tell us that the embryo in 
the human subject assumes the char¬ 
acter of the foetus about the forty- 
second day after conception. 

Foetus is applicable only in its proper 
sense to animated beings: embryo has a 
figmative application to plants and 
fruits when they remain in a confused 
and imperfect state, and also a moral 
application to plans, or whatever is 
roughly conceived in the mind. 

See also Germ. 

EMEND. See Amend. 

EMERGE. See Rise. 

EMERGENCE. See Exigency. 

EMINENT. See Distinguished. 

EMISSARY, Spy. Emissary, in 
Latin emissarius, from emittere, to send 
forth, signifies one sent out. Spy is a 
shortened form of espy, which comes 
through French espier, from Old Bhgh 
German spehon, German sp&hen, to 

^oth these words designate a person 
sent out by a body on some public con¬ 
cern among their enemies; but they dif¬ 
fer in their office according to the ety¬ 
mology of the words. The emissary is 
by distinction sent forth; he is sent so 
as to mix with the people to whom he 
goes, to be in all places, and to asso¬ 
ciate with every one individually as 
may serve his purpose; the spy, on the 
other hand, takes his station wherever 
he can best perceive what is passing; 
he keeps himself at a distance from all 
but such as may particularly aid him 
in the object of his search. Although 
the offices of emissary and spy are nei¬ 
ther of them honorable, yet that of the 
former is more disgrac^ul than that of 
the latter. The emissary is generally 
employed by those who have some 
illegitimate object to pursue; spies, on 
the other hand, are employed by all 
regular governments in a time of war¬ 
fare. Nations that are at war some¬ 
times send emissaries into the states 
of the enemy to excite dvil oommo- 
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tions. At Sparta, the trade of a s'py 
was not so vue as it has been generally 
esteemed; it was considered as a self- 
devotion for the public good, and 
formed a part of their education. 

These terms are applied to other ob¬ 
jects figuratively. 

See also Spy. 

EMIT, Exhale, Evaporate. EmUf 
from the Latin emittere, expresses prop¬ 
erly the act of sending out: exhale, 
from halitus, the breath, and evaporate, 
from vapor, vapor or steam, are both 
modes of emitting. 

Emit is used to e3q)ress a more posi¬ 
tive effort to send out; exhale and 
evaporate designate the natural and pro¬ 
gressive process of things; volcanoes 
emit fire and lava; the earth exhales 
the damps, or flowers exhale perfumes; 
liquids evaporate. Animals may emit by 
an act oi volition; things exhale or 
evaporate by an external action upon 
them; they exhale that which is foreign 
to them; they evaporate that which 
constitutes a part of their substance. 
The skunk emits such a stench from it¬ 
self when pursued as to keep its pur¬ 
suers at a distance from itself: bogs 
md fens exhale their moisture when 
acted upon by the heat: water evap- 
orates by means of steam when put into 
a state of ebullition. 

See also Transpire. 

EMOLUMENT. See Gain. 

EMOTION. See Agitation. 

EMPHASIS. See Stress. 

EMPIRE, Kingdom, Republic. Al¬ 
though the first two words obviously 
refer to two species of states, where the 
princes assume the title of either em¬ 
peror or kinp, yet the difference be¬ 
tween them IS not limited to this dis¬ 
tinction. 

The word empire carries with it the 
idea of a state that is vast and com¬ 
posed of many different people; that of 
hingdom marks a state more limited in 
extent and united in its composition. 
In kingdoms there is a uniformity of 
fundamental laws, the difference in 
regard to particular laws or modes of 
jurisprudence being merely variations 
from custom, which do not affect the 
unity of political administration. From 
this unifonnity, indeed, in the functioiis 
of government, we may trace the origin 
of the TjTords king and kingdom^ since 


there is but one prince or sovereign 
ruler, although there may be many 
employed in the administration. With 
empires it is different: one part is 
sometimes governed by fundamental 
laws very different from those by which 
another part of the same empire is 
governed, which diversity destroys the 
unity of government and makes the 
union of the state to consist in the sub¬ 
mission of certain chiefs in the com¬ 
mands of a superior general or chief. 
From this very right of commanding, 
then, it is evident that the words em¬ 
pire and emperor derive their origin; 
and hence it is that there may be many 
princes or sovereigns, and kingdoms, in 
the same empire. Rome, therefore, was 
first a kingdom while it was formed of 
only one people: it acquired the name 
of empire as soon as other nations were 
brought into subjection to it and be¬ 
came members of it, not by losing the 
distinctive character as nations, but 
by submitting themselves to the su- 

f reme command of their conquerors. 

'or the same reason the G^man em- 
pire was so denominated because it 
consisted of several states independemt 
of one another, yet ah subject to one 
ruler or emperor; so likewise the Rus¬ 
sian empire, the Ottoman empire, and 
the former Mogul empire, which were 
composed of different nations: and, 
on the other hand, the kingdom of 
Spain and of England both of which, 
though divided into different povinces. 
were, nevertheless, one people, having 
but one ruler. While France, however, 
included many distinct countries within 
its jurisdiction, it properly assumed the 
name of an empire, and. with Portugal 
later, took the name of repMia; and 
England, having by a legislative act 
united to itself a country distinct both 
in its laws and customs, has likewise, 
with equal propriety, been denominated 
the British empire. 

The term repyblic a^Hes both to 
countries as vast as the United States, 
Brazil, and Mexico, as several in Eu¬ 
rope, and also to smaller ones, as those 
in Central and South America and 
some parts of Europe; and the term 
represents the form of government, the 
supreme authority being chosen or 
delegated by the people instead ot being 


hereditary in a single family. 
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Emmrey Reigrif Dominion. —In the Kshed as an absolute fact, but servi^ 
preceoiiig article empire has been con- as a working basis” for further (hs- 
sidered as a species of state: in the covery. But the failure to establish 
present case it conveys the idea of as an absolute fact or law is indicated 
power or an exercise of sovereignty* under somewhat different conditions. 
In this sense it is allied to the word Empirical^ from Greek hv, on, in, and 
reign, which, from the verb to reign, vfipoy trial, experience, refers to 
signifies the act of reigning; and to the knowledge gained simply from observa- 
word dominion, which, from the Latin tion and experience, not based on any 
dominus, a lord, signifies either the thorough study of cause and effect or 
power or the exercise of the power of a even on scientific experiment. Experir- 
lord. Tnental, on the other hand, coming 

As empire signifies command, or the from Latin experiri, to make a thorough 
power exercised in commanding, it trial of, means the process of discov- 
properly refers to the coxmtry or people ermg laws or facts through syst^- 
commanded; and as reign signi^es the atizSi observation; experimental sim- 
act of reigning, it refers to the individ- ply suggests an incomplete process of 
ual who reigris. If we speak of an discovery. Hypothetical, from Greek 
extended empire, it has regard to the vrrS, imder, and Bkrtg, a placing; it is 
space over which it extends; if of an the adjective corresponding to %- 
extended reign, it has regard either to pothesis. A hypothesis is a formulation 
the country reigned over or to the of a possible law which has not yet 
length of time that a prince reigns. been fully demonstrated by experience. 

ftom this distinction of the terms That which is experimental may be as 
the epithets vast, united, dismember- yet unformulated; that which is %- 
ized, and the like are most appro- pothetical may be formulated, but not 
priately applied to empire; the epithets yet proved by experiment Provisional^ 
peaceful, warlike, glorious, prosperous, from pro, forward, and videre, to see, 
and the like, to reign. Empire ana means taken as truth or right until 
reign are properly applied to civil gov- a better way can be discovered; it is 
emment or the exercise of regular pow- a formulation of a principle or method 
er: dominion signifies either the act of of action with the distinct expectation 
jnilin^ by a sovereign or a private that it will be superseded; and is in- 
individual, or the power exercised in tended to serve as a means to an end. 
ruling, which may be either regular or Tentative, from Latin tentare, to try. 
irregular; a sovereign may have do- also means experimental, but it refers 
minion over many nations by force of to informal rather than formal and 
arms; he holds his reign by force of law. systematic experiment, and partly sug- 
If empire and reign be extended in gests the meaning of provisional. That 
their application to other objects, it is which is tentative^ is tried as an experi- 
figurative; thus a female may be said ment till something better can be dis- 
to hold her empire among her admirers, covered, 

or fashions may be said to have their EMPLOY, Usn. Employ, from the 
reign. Dominion may be applied in the Latin in, in, and plicare, to fold, signi- 
proper sense to the power which man fies to implicate or apply for any special 
exercises over the brutes or inanimate purpose. Use, from the Latin vans, 
objects, and figuratively to the power past participal of utor, signifies to enjoy 
of the passions. or derive benefit from. 

In countries imder the republican Employ expresses less than use; it is 
form of government the entire body of in fact a species of partial using: we ah 
citizens constitute the sovereignty, ways employ when we tcse; but we do 
They choose the Congress, which is the not always t6se when we employ. We 
highest lawmaking authority, and elect employ whatever we take into our ser- 
the President, who is the chief execu- vice or make subservient to our con- 
tive of the laws. venience for a time; we icse whatever 

EMPIRICAL, ExPEBiMBNTAii, Hy- we entirely devote to our purpose. 
POTHETICAL, Pkovesional, Tentattve. Whatever is employed by one person 
All these words mean “not yet estab- may, in its turn, be employed by an- 
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>ther, or at different times be employed said to be empty, or a title empty; a 
yy the same person; but what is used stare is said to be vacant, or an hour 
s frequently consumed or rendered un- vacant, 

it for a similar use. What we employ Void and devoid are used in the same 
nay frequently belong to another; but sense as vacant, as qualifying epithets, 
wrhat one uses is sujmosed to be his ex- but not prefixed as adjectives, and al^ 
jlusive property. On this ground we ways followed by some object; thus we 
nay speak of employing persons as well speak of a creature as void of reason, 
IS things: but we speak of using things and of an individual as devoid of com^ 
mly, and not persons, except in the men sense, 
nost degrading sense. Persons, time, See also Hollow. 

strength, and power are employed; EMULATION. See CoMPETmoN. 

louses, furniture, and all materials, of ENCHANT. See Chasm. 
vhich either necessities or conveniences ENCHANTED. See Spellbounu. 
ire composed, are used. It is a part of ENCIRCLE. See SuRROXJun. 
yisdom to employ well the short por- ENCOMIUM, Eulog'^Panbgteic- 
dqn of time which is allotted to us in Encomium comes from Greek kv, in, 
jhis sublunary state, and to use the and ewpoff, revelry, and signifies a set 
:hings of this world so as not to abuse form of verses used on festive occasions 
3hem. No one is exculpated from the for the purposes of praise. Eulogy, in 
5 mlt of an immoral action by suffering Greek dj\oyia, from eSj and Xoyoff, sig- 
limself to be as an instrument nifies, literally, speaking well of any 

30 serve the purposes of another: we one. Panegyric, in Grei vavriyvpusov, 
lught to use our utmost endeavors to from Trav,, the whole, and ayopd, an 
ibstain from all connections with such assembly, signifies that which is spoken 
as wish to implicate us in their guilty before an assembly, a solemn oration. 
Dractices. The idea of praise is common to all 

EMPLOYMENT. See Business; these terms; but the first seems more 
V'ocATiON. properly applied to the thing, or the un- 

EMPOWER. See Commission. conscious object; the second to persons 
EMPTY, Vacant,- Void, Devoid, in general, their characters and actions; 
Empty is in Anglo-Saxon cemia, cemetta, the third to the person of some particu- 
neaning leisure. Void and, devoid lar individual: thus we bestow en~ 
3ome from Old French voide. of un- comiums upon any work of art or pro- 
mown origin, meaning empty. duction of genius, without reference to 

Empty is the term m most general the performer; we bestow eulogies on 
ise; vacant, void, and devoid are em- the exploits of a hero, who is of another 
Dloyed in particular cases; empty and age or country; but we write pane- 
jocant have either a proper or an im- gyrics either in a direct address or in 
proper application; void or devoid only direct reference to the person who is 
% moral acceptation. Empty, in the panegyrized: the encomium is produced 
oatural sense, marks an absence of that by merit, real or supposed; the eulogy 
vhich is substantial, or adapted for may spring from admiration of the per¬ 
illing: vacant designates or marks the son eulogized; the panegyric may be 
ibsence of that which diould occupy or mere flattery, resultmg from servile de¬ 
make use of a thing. That which is pendence: great encomiums have been 
loUow may be empty: that which re- paid by all persons to the constitution 
3pects an even space may be vacant, of England; our naval and military 
A house is empty which has no inhabi- heroes have received the eulogies of 
3ants; a seat is vamnl which is without many besides their own countrymen; 
ui occupant; a room is empty which is authors of no mean reputation have 
without furniture; a space on paper condescended to deal out their pane^ 
s vacant which is free from writing. gyrics pretty freely, in dedications to 
In their figurative application empty their patrons, 
md vacanl have a similar analogy: the ENCOMPASS. See Besiege. 
mpty is opposed to that which is sub- ENCOUNTER. See Attack. 
jtantial: the vacanl to that which is ENCOURAGE, Animate, Incite, 
)r ov^t’ to be occupied; a dream is Impel, Uege, Stimulate, Invbsh- 
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GATE. Encourage (see Cheer). Ani^ 
mate (see Animate). Incite, from the 
.Latin citare, to stir up, signifies to put 
into motion toward an object. Impel 
(see Actuate) . Urge comes from Latin 
urgere, to drive. Stimulate, from the 
Latin stimulus, a spur or goad, and 
instigate, from the Latin stigo, signify 
literally to goad. The idea of actuat¬ 
ing or calling into action is common 
to these terms, which vary in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the action. 

Encouragement acts as a persuasive: 
animate, as an impelling or enlivening 
cause: those who are weak require to 
be encouraged; those who are strong 
become stronger by being animated: 
the formei require to have their diffi¬ 
culties removed, their powers reno¬ 
vated, their doubts and fears dispelled; 
the latter may have their hopes in¬ 
creased, their prospects brightened, and 
their powers invigorated; we are eny- 
couraged not to give up or slacken in 
our exertions; we are animated to in¬ 
crease our efforts: the sinner is encour¬ 
aged by offers of pardon, through the 
merits of a Redeemer^ to turn from his 
sinfffi ways; the Christian is animated 
by the prospect of a blissful eternity, 
to go on from perfection to perfection. 

What encourages and animates acts 
by the finer feelings of our nature; 
what incites acts through the medium 
of our desires: we are encouraged by 
kindness: we are animated by the hope 
of reward: we are mcited by the desire 
of distinction. 

What impels, urges, stimulates, and 
instigates acts forcibly, be the cause 
internal or external: we are impelled 
and stimulated mostly by what is in¬ 
ternal; we are urged and instigated by 
both the internal and the external, but 
particutarly the latter: we are impelled 
by motives; we are stimulated by appe¬ 
tites and passions; we are urged and 
instigated by the representations of 
others: a benevolent man is impelled 
by motives of humanity to relieve the 
wretched; an ardent mind is stimulated 
by ambition to great efforts: we are 
urged by entreaties to spare those who 
are in our power; one is instigated by 
malicious representations to take re¬ 
venge on a supposed enemy. 

We may be impelled and urged, 
though not properly stimulated or inr 


stigated, by circumstances; in this case 
the former two differ only in the 
degree of force in the impelling cause: 
less constraint is laid on the will when 
we are impelled than when we are urged, 
which leaves no alternative or choice: 
a monarch is sometimes impelled by the 
state of the nation to make a peace 
less advantageous than he would other¬ 
wise do; he is urged by his desperate 
condition to throw himself upon the 
mercy of the enemy: a man is impelled 
by the mere necessity of choosing to 
take one road in preference to another; 
he is urged by ids pecuniary embar¬ 
rassments to raise money at a great 
loss. 

We may be impelled, urged, and 
stimulated to that which is bad; we are 
never instigated to that which is good; 
we may be impelled by curiosity to pry 
into that which does not concern us; 
we may be urged by the entreaties of 
those we are connected with to take 
steps of which wo afterward repent; we 
may be stimulated by a desire of re¬ 
venge to many foul deeds; but those 
who are not hardened in vice require 
the instigation of persons more aban¬ 
doned than themselves before they will 
commit any desperate act of wicked¬ 
ness. 

Encouragement and incitement are the 
abstract nouns either for the act of 
encouraging or inciting, or the thing 
that encourages or incites: the encour¬ 
agement of laudable undertakings is it¬ 
self laudable; a single word or look 
may be an encouragement: the incite¬ 
ment of passion is at all times danger¬ 
ous, but particularly in youth; money 
is said to be an increment to evil. Inr 
centive, which is another derivative 
from incite, has a higher application for 
things that incite than the word incite¬ 
ment; the latter being mostly applied 
to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objects: savorjr food is an incitement to 
sensualists to indulge in gross acts of 
intemperance: a rdigious man wants 
no incentives to virtues; his own breast 
furnishes him with those of the noblest 
kind. Impulse is the derivative from 
impel, which denotes the act of impel¬ 
ling; stimulus, which is the root of the 
word stimulate, naturally designates the 
instrument, namely, the spur or goad, 
with which one is stimulated: hence, we 
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speak of acting by a blind imjndse, or a cause, or 'promoting an interest, or 
wanting a stimvluLs to exertion. forwarding a purpose, these terms prop- 

See also Hearten. erly convey the idea of keeping things 

Encourage, Advance, Promote, Prefer, alive or in a motion toward some de- 
Forward .—^To encourage (see above), sired end; to advance is, however, gen- 
Advance (see Advance). Promote, from erally used in relation to whatever ad- 
the Latm pro, forward, and movere, to mits of extension and aggrandizement; 
move, signifies to move forward. Pre- promote is applied to whatever admits 
fer, from the Latin proefero, from pros, of being brought to a point of maturity 
before, and ferre, to carry, signifies to or perfection; forward is but a partial 
set up before’others. To forward is to term, employed in the sense of promote 
put forward. in regard to particular objects: thus 

The idea of exerting an influence to we advance religion or learning; we 
the advantage of an object is included promote an art or an invention; we 
in the signification of all these terms, forward a plan. 

which differ in the circumstances and Encourage, Embolden .—^To encourage 
mode of the action: to encourage, ad- is to give courage, and to embolden to 
vavee, and promote are applicable to make bold, the former impelling to 
both persons and things; prefer, to per- action in general, the latter to that 
sons only; forward, to things only. which is more difficult or dangerous: we 
First as to persons, encourage is par- are encouraged to persevere; the reso- 
tial as to the end, and indefinite as to lution is thereby confirmed: we are 
the means: we may encourage a person emboldened to begin; the spirit of en- 
in anything, however trivial, and by terprise is roused. Success encourages; 
any means; thus we may encourage a the chance of escaping danger em- 
child in his rudeness by not checking boldens. 

him; or we majr encourage an artist or ENCROACH, Intrench, Intrude, 
man of letters in some great national Invade, Infringe. Encroach comes 
work; but to advance, promote, and through Old French en crochier, from 
pre/er are more general in their end and French en (Latin m), and Middle 
specific in the means; a person may Dutch hrohe, hook (corresponding to 
advance himself, or may be advanced by English crook), and means literally to 
others; he is promoted and preferred hook in. Intrench, from Latin in and 
only by others: a person’s advancement irencare for truncare, to cut, from trunr 
may be the fruit of his industry, or cus, the trunk of a tree, signifies to cut 
result from the efforts of his friends; into another’s territory. Intrude comes 
promotion and preferment are the work from Latin in, and trudere, to thrust, 
of one’s friends; the former in regard meaning, literally, in the slang phrase, 
to ojQ&ces in general, the latter mostly *‘to butt in,” Invade, from in, in, and 
in regard to ecclesiastical situations: wadere, to go, signifies to march in upon, 
it is the duty of every one to encourage, Infringe, from the Latin infringo, com- 
to the utmost of his power, those pounded of in and frangere, to break, 
among the poor who strive to obtain signifies to break in upon, 
an honest livelihood; it is every man’s All these terms denote an unauthor- 
duty to advance himseff in life by every ized procedure; but the first two desig- 
legitimate means; it is the duty and nate gentle or silent actions, the latter 
the pleasure of every good man in the violent if not noisy actions. Encroach 
state to promote those who show them- is often an imperceptible action, per- 
selves deserving of promotion; it is the formed with such art as to elude ob- 
duty of a minister to accept of pre/er- servation; it is, according to its deri- 
ment when it offers, but it is not his vation, an insensible creeping into: 
duty to be solicitous for it. intrench is, in fact, a species of encroach- 

TOien taken in regard to things, enr ment, namely, that perceptible species 
courage is used in an improper or figu- which consists in exceodmg the boun- 
rative acceptation; the rest are applied daries in marking out the ground or 
properly: if we encourage an under- space. 

taking, we give courage to the under- In an extended and figurative appli- 
taker; but when we speak of advancing cation of the terms one is said to 
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tncroaxik on a person or on a person’s 
time, etc.; to intrench on. the sphere 
or privilege of another. 

Intrude and invade designate an un¬ 
authorized entry, the former in viola¬ 
tion of right, equity, or good manners, 
the latter in violation of public law: 
the former is more commonly applied 
to individuals; the latter to nations or 
large communities: unbidden guests 
intrude themselves sometimes into fam¬ 
ilies to their no small annoyance; an 
army never invades a oountiy without 
doing some mischief. 

They are figuratively applied to 
other objects: intrude, in the sense of 
going in without being invited, as un¬ 
welcome thoughts intrude themselves 
into the noind: invade, in the sense of 
going in by force, as sounds invade the 
ear. 

To invade and infringe are both vio¬ 
lent acts; but there is more violation 
of good faith in infringing than in in¬ 
vading, as the infringement of a treaty. 
A privilege may be either invaded or 
infringed; bufc to invade in this sense 
is applied to any privilege, however ob¬ 
tained; but infringe properly applies to 
that which persons hold under some 
grant, compact, or law. 

ENCUIVIBER. See Clog. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. See Diction- 
art. 

END, Terminate, Close. To end 
is either to come to an end or put an 
end to. To terminate, either to come to 
a term or set a term to. To close, to 
come or bring to a close. To end is in¬ 
definite in its meaning and general in 
its application; terminate and close arc 
modes of ending: to terminate is to 
end finally; to close, to end gradually. 
Whatever is begun will end, and it may 
end in any way; but what terminates 
is that which has been desimedly 
brought to an end; a string, a line, a 
verse, etc., may end, but a'road is said 
properly to terminate. 

Things may end abruptly or at once, 
but they close by a process or by bring¬ 
ing the parts or points together; a 
scene may dose, or several fines may 
close. 

Any period of time, as a day, a fife, 
m^ end or close. 

See also Aim; Saxe. 

End, Extremity, —^Both these words 


imply the last of those parts which con¬ 
stitute a thing; but the end designates 
that part generally; the extremity 
marks the particular point. The ex¬ 
tremity is from the Latin extremus, the 
very last end, that which is outermost. 
Hence end may be said of that which 
bounds anything, but extremity of that 
which extends farthest from us: we 
may speak of the ends of that which is 
circular in its form, or of that which has 
no specific form; but we speak of the 
extremities of that only which is sup¬ 
posed to project lengthwise. The end 
IS opposed to the beginning; the ex¬ 
tremity to the centre or point from 
which we reckon. When a man is said 
to go to the end of a journey or the end 
of the world, the expression is in both 
cases indefinite and general: but when 
he is said to go to the extremities of the 
earth or the extremities of a kingdom, 
the idea of relative distance is mani¬ 
festly implied. He who goes to the 
md of a path may possibly have a little 
farther to go in order to reach the 
eztremUy, In the figurative appficar 
tion, end and extremity differ so widely 
as not to admit of any just compari¬ 
son. 

ENDEAVOR, Aim, Strive, Strug¬ 
gle. To endeavor is general in its 
object, aim is particular; we endeavor 
to do whatever we set about; we aim 
at doing something which we have set 
before ourselves as a desirable object. 
To strive is to endeaxor earnestly; to 
struggle is to strive earnestly. An en¬ 
deavor springs from a sense of duty 
(from French en devoir, on dutv); we 
endeavor to do that which is right and 
avoid that which is wrong: aiming is 
the fruit of an aspiring temper: the ob¬ 
ject aimed at is always something su¬ 
perior either in reality or in imaginar 
tion, and calls for particular exertion: 
striving is the consequence of an ardent 
desire; the thing striven for is always 
conceived to be of importance: strug¬ 
gling^ is the effect of necessity; it is pro¬ 
portioned to the difficulty of attain¬ 
ment and the resistance which is op¬ 
posed to it; the thmg struggled for is in¬ 
dispensably necessary. Those only who 
endeavor to discharge their duty to God 
and their fellow-creatures can ejqpect 
real tranquillity of mind. Whoever 
aims at the acquirement of great wealth 
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or much power opens the door for 
much misery to himself. As our pas¬ 
sions are acknowledged to be our great¬ 
est enemies when they obtain the as¬ 
cendency, we should always strive to 
keep them under our control. There 
are some men who struggle through 
life to obtain a mere competence, and 
yet die without succeeding in their 
object. 

Endeavorj Effort, Exertion. — Endeav¬ 
or (see Attempt and above). Effort 
comes from Latin ex, out, and fortis, 
strong, and means to brmg force to 
bear upon. Exertion is derived from 
Latin ea;, out, and serere, to join, or put, 
meaning to put forth the strength and 
apply it to something. 

The idea of calling our powers into 
action is common to these terms; ertr- 
deaoor expresses little more than this 
common idea, being a term of general 
import: effort and exertion are par¬ 
ticular modes of endeavor; the .former 
being a special strong endeavor, the 
latter a continued strong endeavor. An 
endeavor is called forth by ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances; effort and exertion, by 
those which are extraordinaj^r. An en¬ 
deavor flows out of the condition of our 
being and constitution; as rational and 
responsible agents we must make daily 
endemors to fit ourselves for a hereafter; 
as willing and necessitous agents we 
use our endeavors to obtain such things 
as are agreeable or needful for us; 
when a particular emergency arises we 
make a great effort. An enmavor may 
call forth one or many powers; an effort 
calls forth but one power: the endeavor 
to please in society is laudable if it 
do not lead to vicious compliances; it 
is a laudable effort of fortitude to sup¬ 
press our complaints in the moment of 
suffering. 

The exertion is as indefinite as the en¬ 
deavor is to the means, but, like the 
effort^ is definite as to the object: when 
a serious object is to be obtained, suit¬ 
able exertions must be made. The en¬ 
deavor is mostly applied to individuals, 
but the exertion may frequently be the 
combined endeavors of numbers. 

ENDLESS. See Eternal. 

ENDOW^ See Invest. 

ENDOWMENT. See Gist. 

ENDURANCE. See Patdbncb. 


ENDURE. See Bear; Brook; Tol¬ 
erate; Undergo. 

ENEMY, Foe, Adversary, Oppo¬ 
nent, Antagonist. Enemy, in Latin 
inimious, compoimd of in, privative, 
and amicus, a friend, signifies one that 
is unfriendly. Foe comes from Anglo- 
Saxon/o^, hostile. Adversary, in Latin 
adversarius from adversus, against, sig¬ 
nifies one that takes part against an¬ 
other; adversarius in Latin was partic¬ 
ularly applied to those who contested 
a point in law with another. Opponent, 
in Latin opponens, participle of op- 
ponere, from ob, in the way of, and 
ponere, to place, signifies one pitted 
against another. Antagonist, in Greek 
dvrayo^vtarriQ, compounded of ai/ri, 
ajgainst, and dyivviKopat, I struggle, 
signifies one struggling against an¬ 
other. 

An enemy is not so formidable as a 
foe; the former may be reconciled, but 
the latter always retains a deadly hate. 
An enemy may be so in spirit, in action, 
or in relation; a foe is always so in 
spirit, if not in action likewise: a man 
may be an enemy to himself, though not 
a foe. Those who are national or polit¬ 
ical enemies are often private friends, 
but a foe is never anything but a foe. 
A sin^e act may create an enemy, but 
continued warfare creates a foe. 

Enemies are either public or private, 
collective or person^; in the latter 
sense the word enemy is most analogous 
in signification to that of adversary, ojh 
ponent, antagonist. The term enemy is 
always taken in a larger sense than the 
other terms: a private enemy is never 
inactive; he seeks to do mischief from 
the desire of so doing. An adversary, 
opponent, and antagonist may be so 
simply from the relation which they 
stand in to others: the adversary is one 
who is adverse either in his claims, his 
opinions, his purposes, or his endeavors; 
he is active against others only as far 
as his interests and views require. An 
opponent is one who stands or acts in 
opposition to another: an opponent 
opposes the opinions, principles, con¬ 
duct, and writings of others. An ad¬ 
versary is always personal, and sets 
himself up immediately against an¬ 
other; but an opponent lias nothing to 
do with the person, but with the thina 
that emanates from or is connected 
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with the person. A man can have no 
adversaries except while he is living, but 
he may have opponents after he is dead; 
partisans are always opponents to each 
other. An antagonist is a particular 
species of opponent either in combat or 
in action; it is personal or otherwise, 
according to circumstances: there may 
be antagonists who contend for victory 
without any feeling of animosity; such 
were the Horatii and Curiatii among 
the Romans: or they may engage in a 
personal and bloody conflict, as the 
gladiators who fought for their lives: 
in this sense wild beasts are antagonists 
when they engage in battle; there are 
also literary antagonists who are di¬ 
rectly pitted against each other: as 
Scaliger and Petavius among the 
French; Boyle and Bentley among the 
English. 

Enemy and foe are figxiratively ap¬ 
plied to moral objects, the first in a 
general, the second in a particular 
sense: our passions are our enemies 
when indulged: envy is a/oe to happi¬ 
ness. The word antagonist may also 
be applied metaphorically to other ob¬ 
jects. 

ENERGY, Fobcb, Vigor. Energy 
comes from Greek kvigyua, from Greek 
fev, in, and Ipyov, work, meaning work 
put into something. Force (see Com¬ 
pel). Vigory from the Latin vigerey to 
flourish, signifies unimpaired power, 
or that which belongs to a subject in 
a sound or flourishing state. 

With mergy is connected the idea of 
activity; with/orce, that of capability; 
with vigory that of health. Energy lies 
only in the mindj force and vigor are 
the property of either body or mind. 
Knowledge and freedom combine to 
produce mergy of character; force is a 
gift of nature that may be increased 
by exercise: vigory both bodily and men- 
w, is an ordinary accompaniment of 
youth, but is not always denied to old 
age- 

ENERVATE. See Weaken. 

ENFEEBLE. See Weaken. 

ENFRANCHISE. See Emancipa¬ 
tion. 

ENGAGE. See Attract; Bespeak; 
Bind 

ENGAGEMENT. See Battle; 
Business; Promise. 


ENGENDER. See Breed. 

ENGRAVE. See Imprint. 

ENGRAVING. See Picture. 

ENGROSS. See Absorb; Monop¬ 
olize. 

ENIGMA, Paradox, Riddle. All 
these words indicate something puz¬ 
zling, hard to understand or solve, but 
the character of the implied intellect¬ 
ual difficulty varies. Enigma comes 
from Greek aiviypay meaning an ob¬ 
scure speech, and referred to a short 
composition in prose or verse in which 
something was described by intentional¬ 
ly obscure metaphors, in order to afford 
an exercise for the ingenuity of the 
reader in guessing what was meant. 
RiddUy Anglo-Saxon roedehy is the na¬ 
tive English term for exactly the same 
sort of thing. A paradox, from Greek 
vapdy contrary to, and U^a, opinion, 
is a statement contrary to received 
opinion, a statement which on the face 
of it seems self-contradictory, absurd, 
or at variance with common sense, 
though it may be essentially true. An 
enigma, therefore, is not a paradox, 
but a paradox, not being intelligible, 
may seem like an enigrm. Between 
enigma and riddle there is no essential 
difference. Enigma, being the Greek 
term and the learned word, less clearly 
suggests its exact character to the 
popular mind than the familiar native 
term riddle. Accordingly it is at 
once more vague and more dignified. 
Paradox has an essentially different 
meaning from migma nnd riddle, but 
it is included because it shares with 
them the general implication of ob¬ 
scurity-something puzzling to the 
mind, difficult to solve. 

ENJOYMENT, Fruition, Grati¬ 
fication. Enjoyment, from mjoy, to 
have the joy or pleasure, signifies cither 
the act of mjoying or the pleasure itself 
derived from that act. Fruition, from 
frui, to enjoy, is employed only^ for 
the act of mjoying; we speak either 
of the mjoyment of any pleasure or of 
the mjoymmt as a pleasure: wc speak 
of those pleasures which are received 
from the fruition, in distinction from 
those which are had in expectation. 
Enjoyment is either corporeal or spirit¬ 
ual, as the mjoyment of music or the 
mjoymmt of study: but the fruition 
of eating or any other sensible, or at 
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sast external, object: hope intervenes 
etween the desire and the fruition. 
Gr(Uification, from the verb to gratify ^ 
) make grateful or pleasant, signifies 
ther the act of giving pleasure or 
le pleasure received. Enjoyment 
wrings from every object which is 
ipable of yielding pleasure; by dis- 
notion, however, and in the latter 
inse, from moral and rational objects: 
ut gratificationj which is a species of 
ijoymentj is obtained through the 
lediu of the senses. Enjoyment is 
ot so vivid as gratification: gratifica- 
on is not so permanent as enjoyment, 
domestic life has its peculiar enjoy- 
'mts; brilliant spectacles afford grati- 
cation. Our capacity for enjoyynent 
epends upon oui' intellectual endow- 
lents; our gratification depends upon 
le tone of our feelings and the nature 
I our desires. 

ENLARGE, ' Increase, Extend. 
'nlarge signifies literally to make large 
? wide, and is applied to dimension 
ad extent. IncreasBj from the Latin 
icresceref from in, in, and crescere, to 
row, means to grow from within, and is 
pplicable to quantity, signifying to be- 
>me greater in size by natural de- 
elopment. Extend, in Latin extendo, 
r ex, out, and tendere, to stretch, sig- 
ifies to stretch out, that is, to make 
reater in space. We speak of enlarg- 
ig a house, a room, premises, or boun- 
aries; of increasing an army or prop- 
•ty, capital, expense, etc.j of extmding 
le boundaries of an empire. We say 
le hole or cavity enlarges, the head or 
ulk enlarges; the number increases, the 
veiling, inflammation, and the like 
icrease: so likewise in.the figurative 
mse, the views, the prospects, the 
owers, the ideas, and the mind are 
ilarged; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
nger, or kindness is increased; views, 
rospects, connections, and the like 
re extended. 

ENLIGHTEN. See Illtjminatb. 
ENLIST. See Enroll, 
ENLIVEN.. See Animate. 
ENMITY, Animositt^ Hostility. 
<nmity lies in the heart; it is deep and 
lalignant. Animosity, from animus, 
spirit, lies in the passions; it is fierce 
na vindictive: hostility, from hostis, 
political enemy, lies in the action; 
, is mischievous and destructive. 


Enmity something permanent; ani¬ 
mosity is partial and transitory: in 
the feudal ages, when the darkness and 
ignorance of the times prevented the 
mild influence of Christianity, enmities 
between particular families were hand¬ 
ed down as an inheritance from father 
to son; in free states party spirit en¬ 
genders greater animosities than private 
disputes. 

Enmity is altogether personal; hostil¬ 
ity respects public or private measures. 
Enmity often lies concealed in the heart 
and does not betray itself by any open 
act of hostility. 

See also Hatred. 

ENORMOUS, Huge, Immense, 
Vast. Enormous, from e and norma, a 
rule, signifies out of rule or order. 
Huge comes from Anglo-French ahoge, 
the origin of which is unknown. Im¬ 
mense^ in Latin immensus, compounded 
of in, privative, and mensus, measured, 
signifies not to be measured. Vast, in 
French vaste, Latin vcLstus, waste, sig¬ 
nifies characteristic of a great open 
space, of a waste or wilderness. 

Enormous and huge are peculiarly 
applicable to magnitude; immense and 
vast to extent, quantity, and number. 
Enormous expresses more than huge, 
as immense expresses more than vast: 
what is erwrvnoiis exceeds in a very 
great degree all ordinary bounds; what 
is huge is great only in the superlative 
degree. The enormous is always out of 
proportion; the huge is relatively ex¬ 
traordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animals may be made enorrrwusly fat 
by a particular mode of feeding: to 
one who has seen nothing but level 
ground common hills will appear to be 
huge mountains. The imrnsnse is that 
which exceeds all calculation: the vast 
comprehends only a very great or un¬ 
usual excess. The distance between the 
earth and sun may be said to be im- 
mense: the distance between the poles 
is vast. 

Of all these terms huge is the only 
one confined to the proper application 
and in the proper sense of size: the 
rest are employed with regard to moral 
objects. We speak only of a huge 
animal, a huge monster, a hv^e mass, a 
huge size, a huge bulk, and the like; but 
we speak of an enormous waste, an 
immense difierence^ and a vast number. 
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Bnormxms, ProdigiouSj Monstrous. — book. Enlist is compounded of French 
Enormous above). Prodigious en and from Old High German toa, 

comes from prodigy, in Latin prodigium, a border or strip, signifying a long strip 
signifying, literally, breaking out in of paper on which names were written; 
excess or extravagance. Monstrous, the verb meaning to put on a list 
from monster, in Latin monstrum, and Register comes from Latin re, back, 
monstro, show or make visible, signifies ana gestum, past participle of gerere, to 
remarkable, or exciting notice. carry, and means a thing carried back, a 

The cnormo-iis contradicts our rules of memorandum brought back; the verb 
estimating and calculating; the prodig- means to write the memorandum. 
ious raises our minds bejrond their or- Record, in Latin recorder, compoimded 
dinary standard of thinking: the mon- of re, back or again, and cors, the heart, 
strous contradicts nature and the coiuse signifies to bring back to the heart or 
of things. Wbat is enormous excites c^ to mind by a memorandum, 
our surprise or amazement: what is J^roZZ and respect persons only; 

prodigious excites our astonishment: register respects persons and things: 
what is monstrous does violence tc our record respects things only. Enroll is 
senses and imderstanding. There is generally applied to the act of inserting 
something enormous in the present names in an orderly manner into any 
scale upon which property, whether book; enlist is a species of enrolling ap- 
public or private, is amassed and ex- pUcable only to the military. The cn- 
pended: the works of the ancients in rolment is an act of authority; the 
general, but the Egyptian pyramids in enlisting is the voluntary act of an 
particular, are objects of admiration, individual. Among the Romans it was 
on account of the prodigious labor the oflBice of the censor to enroll the 
which was bestowed on them: igno- names of all the citizens, in order to 
ranee and superstition have always ascertain their number and estimate 
been active in producing monstrous their property: in modern times sol- 
images for the worship of its blind diers are mostly raised by means of 
votaries. enlisting. 

ENOUGH, Sufficient. Enough, In the moral application of the terms, 

Anglo-Saxon genoh, German genug, to enroll is to assign a certain place or 
probably comes from a root signifying rank; to enlist is to put one's self under 
to attain to. Sufficient, in Latin a leader or attach one's self to a party. 
suffimens, participle of suftcio, com- Hercules was enrolled among the gods; 
pounded of svh and/acere, to make, sig- the common people are always ready to 
nifies made or suited to the purpose, enlist on the side of anarchy and re- 
He has enough whose desires are sat- bellion. 
isfiedihehass-wj^entwhose wants are To enroll and register both imply 
supplied. We may therefore frequent- writing down in a book; but the former 
ly have sufficiency when we have not is a less formal act than the latter. 
enough. A greedy man is commonly in The insertion of the bare name or 
this case, who has never enough, al- designation in a certain order is enough 
though he has more than a sufficiency, to constitute an enrolment; but regis- 
Enough is said only of physical objects tering comprehends the birth, family, 
of desire: sufficient is employed in a and other collateral circumstances of 
moral application for that which serves the individual. The object of register- 
the purpose. Children and animals ing likewise differs from that of enroll- 
never have enough food, nor the miser ing: what is registered serves for future 
enough money: it is requisite to allow purposes and is of permanent utility to 
sufficient time for everything that is to society in general; out what is enrolled 
be done, if we wish it to be done well, often serves only a particular or tem- 
ENRAPTURE. See Chaem. porary end. Thus in numbering the 

ENROLL, Enlist or List, Regis- people it is necessary simply to enroU 
TBB, Recobd. EnroU, compounded of their names; but when in addition to 
French en, Latin in^ and role, from this it was necess^, as amon^ the 
rotula, a little wheel, signifies to place in Romans, to ascertain their rank in the 
a roU, that is, in a roll of paper or a state, everything connected with their 
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property, their family, and their con- terprise (see Attempt), is connected 
neciion required to be registered; so in with the imderstanding; and adventur- 
like manner, in more modem times, it ou$, from adventure (from Latin ad, to, 
has been found necessary for the good and venire, to come, meaning a coming 
government of the state to register the to, an attempt or trial), is a characteris- 
births, marriages, and deaths of every tic of the passions. The enterprismg 
citizen: it is manifest, therefore, that character conceives great projects, and 
what is registered, as far as respects per- pursues objects that are difficult to be 
sons, may be smd to be enrolled; but obtained; the adventurous character is 
what is enrolled is not always registered, contented with seeking that which is 
Persons only, or things personal, are new and placing bimsdf in dangerous 
enrolled, and that properly for public and unusual situations. An ervterpris- 
purposes only; but things as well as ing spirit belongs to the commander 
persons are registered for private as well of an army or the ruler of a nation; an 
as public purposes. adventurous disposition is suitable to 

To register in its proper sense is to men of low degree. Peter the Great 
place in writing; to record is to make a possessed, in a peculiar manner, an 
memorial of anything, either by writ- enterprising genius; Robinson Crusoe 
ing, printing, engraving, or otherwise: was a man of an adventurous turn. 
registering is for some specific and im- Enterprising characterizes persons only, 
mediate purpose; as to register decrees but adzjerifwrows is also applied to things, 
or other proceedings in a court: record- to signify containing adventures; hence 
ing is for general and oftentimes remote a journey, or a voyage, or a history may 
purposes: to record events in history. • be denominated adventurous. 

In an extended and figjurative appli- ENTERTAIN. See Amuse. 
cation, things may be said to be regis- ENTERTAINMENT. See Amuse- 
iered in the memory; or events recorded ment; Feast. 

in history. We have a right to believe ENTHUSIAST, Fanatic, Vision- 
that the actions of good men are reps- ary, Devotee. The enthusiast, fanatic,> 
tered in heaven; the particular sayings and visionary have disordered imagina- 
and actions of princes are recorded in tions;but the ent/iwsiast is only affected 
history, and handed down to the latest inwardly with an extraordinary fervor, 
posterity. the fanatic and visionary betray that 

ENSAMPLE. See Example, fervor by some outward mark; the 

-ENSLAVE, Captivatb. To enslare former by singularities of conduct, the 
is to bring into a state of slavery. To latter by singularities of doctrine. 
captivate is to make a captive. Fanatics and visionaries are therefore 

There is as much difference between always more or less enthusiasts;^ but 
these terms as between slavery and cap- enthusiasts axe not always fanatics or 
tivity: he who is a slave is fettered both visionaries. ^’EvBovaw.orai, among the 
body and mind; he who is a captive is Greeks, from h, in, and 0e6c, God, 
only constrained as to his body: hence signified those sqpposed to have,^ or 
to enslave is always taken in the bad pretending to have, divine inspiration, 
sense; captivate, in a good or bad sense: Fanatid were so called among the 
enslave is employed EteraUy or figura- Latins from fana (temples), in which 
tively; captivate only figuratively: we they siient an extraordinary portion of 
may be enslaved by persons or by our their time; they, like the Movoidarat 
gross passions; we are captivated by the of the Greeks, pretended to revelations 
charms or beauty of an object. and inspirations, during the influence 

ENSUE. See Follow. of which they indulged themselves in 

ENTANGLE. See EMBAaRASs; In- many extravagant tricks, cutting them- 
BNARB. selves with knives, and. distorting 

ENTER. See Begin. themselves with every species of antic, 

ENTERPRISE. See Attempt. gesture, and grimace. 
ENTERPRISING, Adventurous. In the mod^ acceptation of these 
These terms mark a disposition to en- terms the fanatic is one who fancies 
gage in that which is extraordinary and himself inspired, and, rejecting the use 
hs-zardous; but enterprising, from en- of his understanding, falls into every 
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kind of extravagance; it is mostly ap- The epithet (MBtitov, from be- 

e to a man's reli^ous conduct and side, and riQrifii, I place) is the word 
, but may be applied to any ex- added by way of ornament to the 
travagant conduct founded on false diction; the adjective^ from adjectimm, 
principles. is the word added to the noun as its 

An enthmiast is one who is \mder appendage, and made subservient to it 
the influence of any particular fervor in aU its inflections. When we are 
of mind, more especially where it is a estimating the merits of any one's style 
religious fervor. or composition, we should speak of the 

There may be enthiLsiasm in other epithets he uses; when we are talking of 
matters, where it is less mischievous, words, their dependencies and relations, 
There may be enthusiasts in the cause we should speak of adjectives: an epithet 
of humanity, or in the love of one's is either gentle or harsh, an adjective 
country, or in any other matter in is either a noun or a pronoun adjective, 
which the affections may be called All adjectives are epUhetSy but id ep^ 
into exercise. thets are not adjectives; thus, in Vir- 

The visionary is properly one that gil's Pater iEneas, the jxrfer is an 
sees or professes to see visions, and is out not an adjective, 
mostly applied to those who pretend EPOCHA. See Time. 
to supernatural visions, but it may EQUAL, Even, Equable, Like or 
be employed in respect to any one who Alike, Uniform. Equals in Latin 
indulges m fantastical theories. cegualis, comes from ceguns. Even is in 

A feotea is one who is extravagantly Anglo^axon efen, EguMe, in Latin 
and, it may be, superstitiously devoted eguabiliSj signifies susceptible of egucU'^ 
to a cause. The word expresses exag- ity. Like, Anglo-Saxon lie, comes from 
gerated interest, and, so far, is synony- a Teutonic base meaning rcsemblhig 
mous with the other teims, but it does in form. Uniform, compounded of 
not suggest disordered imagination, as umis, one, and/oma, form, bespeaks its 
does fanatic. own meaning. 

ENTHUSIASTIC. See Sanguine. All these epithets are opposed to dif- 
ENTICE. See Allure; Persuade; ference. Equal is said of degree, quan- 
Tweedlb. tity, number, and dimensions, as equal 

ENTIRE. See Whole. in years; of an equal age; an equal 

ENTIRELY. See Quite. height; even is said of the surface and 

ENTITLE. See Name. position of bodies; a board is made 

ENTRAP. See Insnarb. even with another board: the floor or 

ENTREAT. See Beg. the groimd is even: like is said of ac- 

ENTREATY. See Pbaver. cidental qualities in things, as alike in 

ENVIOUS. See Invidious. color or in feature: uniform is said of 

ENVIRON* See Surround. things only as to their fitness to cor- 

ENVOY. See Ambassador. respond; those which are unlike in 

ENVY. See Jealousy. color, shape, or make are not uniform, 

EPHEMERAL. See Evanescent, and cannot be made to match as pairs: 
EPHEMERIS. See Calendar. equable is used only in the moral ac- 

EPICURE. See Sensualist. captation, in which all the others are 

EPIDEMICAL. See Contagious, likewise employed. 

'EPIT^T, Adjective. Epithet is As moral qualities admit of degree, 
the techmeal term of the rhetorician; they admit of equality: justice is dealt 
adjective that of the gr amm arian. The out in equal portions to the rich and the 
same word is an epithet as it qualifies poor; God looks with an equal eye on 
the sense; it is an adjective as it is a all mankind. As the natural path is 
speech: thus, in the phrase rendered uneven by high and low 
.^exandCT the Great,'' great^ is an ground, so the evenness of the temper, 
epithet, inasmuch as it designates in the figurative sense, is destroyed by 
Alexander in distinction from all other changes of humor, by elevations and 
persons: it is an (^jecHve as it ex- depressions of the spirits; and the 
presses a quauty in (flstinction from the equability of Ufe, from prosperous to 
noun Alexander, which denotes a thing, adverse. 
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Bvm and equable are applied to the 
same object in regard to itself, as an 
even path or equable course; like or 
alike is applied to two or more objects 
in regard to one another, as two persons 
are alike in disposition, taste, opinions, 
etc.; uniform is said, either of one ob¬ 
ject in regard to itself, as to be uniform 
in conduct, or of many objects in re¬ 
gard to one another, as modes are 
uniform. 

EQUIP. See Fit. 

EQUITABLE. See Faie. 

EQUITY. See Justice. 

EQUIVOCAL. See Ambiguous. 

EQUIVOCATE. SeeEvAJOB. 

EQUIVOCATION. See Sophis- 

TRT. 

ERA. See Time. 

ERADICATE, Extirpate, Exter¬ 
minate. To eradicatey from radix j the 
root, is to get out by the root: extirpatey 
from ex and stirps, the stem, is to get 
out the stock, to destroy it thoroughl}^. 
In the natural sense we may eradicate 
noxious weeds whenever we pull them 
from the ^ound; but we can never 
extirpate all noxious weeds, as they al¬ 
ways disseminate their seeds and spring 
up afresh. These words are seldomer 
used in the physical than in the moral 
sense; where the former is applied to 
such objects as are conceived to be 
plucked up by the roots, as habits, 
vices, abuses, evils; and the latter to 
whatever is united or supposed to be 
united into a race or fai^y, and is 
destroyed root and branch. Youth is 
the season when vicious habits may be 
thoroughly eradicated; by the universal 
deluge the whole human race was ex¬ 
tirpated with the exception of Noah 
and his family. 

Exterminatey in Latin exterminatusy 
participle of exterminoj from ex or ex¬ 
tra and terminusy boxmdary, signifies 
to expel beyond the boundary (of life), 
that is, out of existence. It is used 
only in regard to such things as have 
life, and d^ignates a violent and im¬ 
mediate action: extirpate, on the other 
hand, may designate a progressive 
action: the former may be said of indi¬ 
viduals, but the latter is empl^ed in 
the collective sense only. Plague, 
pestilence, famine, extirpate: the sword 
exterminatee. 


ERASE. See Blot. 

ERECT. See Build; Instctutb; 
Lift. 

ERRAND. See Message. 

ERRATIC, Eccentric. Erratic 
comes from French erratique, Latin 
errcdicm, prone to wander, from errare, 
to wander. Eccentric comes through 
French from Greek Ik, out, and icivrpov, 
circle, meaning not concentric with an¬ 
other circle, or, in astronomy, moving 
in an orbit deviating more or less 
from a center. These words have 
similar meanings. Both were as¬ 
tronomical terms; both indicate mo¬ 
tion deviating from a fixed course; and 
both have been employed, in a figura¬ 
tive sense, to indicate that which does 
not correspond to a set standard. 
ErratiCy however, refers to a more 
active departure from a fixed course 
than does eccentric. The eccentric per¬ 
son does not do as others do; the er¬ 
ratic person fails to do as others do, 
but acts in a particularly irregular and 
jerky and unsystematic fashion. 

ERROR, Mistake, Blunder. Er¬ 
ror, in French erreur, Latin error, from 
errare j to wander, marks the act of wan¬ 
dering, as appHw to the rational fac¬ 
ulty. A mistake is a taking amiss or 
wrong, and is derived from the Scandi¬ 
navian. Blunder is a Scandinavian word 
formed as a frequentative from Ice¬ 
landic hlunda, to doze or slumber, al¬ 
lied to blind. 

Error in its universal sense is the gen¬ 
eral term, since every deviation from 
what is right in rational agents is 
termed error, which is strictly opposed 
to truth; error is the lot of humanity; 
into whatever we attempt to do or 
think error will be sure to creep: the 
term, therefore, is of unlimited use: 
the very mention of it reminds us of 
our condition: we have errors of judg¬ 
ment, errors of calculation, errors of 
the head, and errors of the heart. The 
other terms designate modes of error, 
which mostly refer to the common 
concerns of fife: mistake is an error of 
choice; blunder an error of action: chil¬ 
dren and careless people are most apt 
to make mistakes; ignorant, conceit^, 
and stupid people commonly commit 
blunders: a mistake must be rectified; 
in commercial transactions it may be of 
serious consequence: a blunder must be 
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set right; but blunderers are not always 
to be set right; and blunders are fre¬ 
quently so ridiculous as only to excite 
laughter. 

See also Sophistht. 

Error, FatdL—Error respects the act; 
fauU, from Latin foMere, to deceive, 
Bnglish fail, respects the agent; an 
error may lie in the judgment or in 
the conduct; but a fault lies in the 
will or intention: the errors of youth 
must be treated with indulgence; but 
their faidis must on all accounts be 
corrected: error is said of that which 
is individual and partial; favU is said 
likewise of that which is habitual: it 
is an error to use intemperate language 
at any time; it is afauU in the temper 
of some persons that they cannot re¬ 
strain their anger. 

See also Lapse. 

ERST. See Once. 

ERUDITION. See Knowledge. 

ERUPTION, Explosion. Eruption, 
from e, out, and rumpere, to break, sig¬ 
nifies the breaking forth, that is, the 
coming into view, by a sudden bursting; 

' explosion, from ex, out, and plaudere, to 
clap, meant to dnve off the stage by 
clapping; and now signifies bursting 
out with a noise: hence of flames there 
will be properly an eruption, but of 
gunpowder an explosion: volcanoes 
have their eruptions at certain inter¬ 
vals, which are sometimes attended 
with explosions: on this account erup- 
turns are applied to the human body 
for whatever comes out as the effects 
of humor, and may be applied in the 
same manner to any indications of 
humor in the mind; explosions are also 
apjplied to the agitations of the mind 
which burst out. 

ESC>^E, Elude, Evade. Escape 
means literally to slip out from imder 
one's cape, from French es, out, Latin 
ex, and cappa, cape. Elude (see Avoid). 
Evade, from the Latin eoado, com¬ 
pounded of e, out, and vadere, to go, 
signifies to go or get out of a thing. 

The idea of being disengaged from 
that which is not agreeable is compre¬ 
hended in the sense of all these terms; 
but escape designates no means by 
which this is effected; elude and evade 
del^e the means, namely, the efforts 
which are used by one's self: we are 
simply disengaged when we escape. 


but we disengage ourselves when we 
elude and evade: we escape from dan¬ 
ger; we elude search: our escapes are 
often providential and often narrow; 
our success in eluding depends on our 
skill: there are many bad men who 
escape punishment by the mistake of 
a word; there are many who escape de¬ 
tection by the art with which they 
elude observation and inquiry. 

Elude and evade both imply the prac¬ 
tice of art on trying occasions; but the 
former is employed to denote a more 
re^y and dexterous exercise of art 
thfl.n the latter; the former consists 
mostly of that which is done by a 
trick, the latter consists of words as 
well as actions: a thief eludes those 
who are in pursuit of him by dexterous 
modes of concealment; he evades the 
interrogatories of the judge by equiv¬ 
ocating replies. One is said to elude 
a pumshment and to evade a law. 

ESCORT. See Accompany. 

ESPECIALLY, Particulably, 
Principally, Chiefly. Especially 
and particularly are exclusive or super¬ 
lative in their import; they refer to 
one object out of many that is superior 
to aU; principally and chiefly are com¬ 
parative in their import; they desig¬ 
nate in general the superiority of some 
objects over others. Especially is a 
term of stronger import than particvr- 
larly, and principaUy expresses some¬ 
thing less general than chiefly: we 
ought to have God before our eyes at 
all times, but especially in those mo¬ 
ments when we present ourselves be¬ 
fore Him in prayer: the heat is very 
oppressive in all countries under the 
torrid zone, but particularly in the 
deserts of Arabia^ where there is a want 
of shade and moisture: it is principally 
among the hi^er and lower orders of 
society that we find vices of eveiy 
description to be prevalent; robberies 
happen chiefly by night. 

ESPOUSE, Betroth. Espouse, in 
old French espoiLser, modem French 
ipouser, a spouse or wife, from the Latin 
sponso, to betroth, that from spondere, 
to promise, old Spanish esposar, Ital¬ 
ian sposare, has two very different sig¬ 
nifications. In the present and more 
common one the term implies to prom¬ 
ise, or engage in marriage, usuauy by 
a written contract, someumes by word 
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of mouth with or^ without witnesses, the former description are the prize 
and espomal implies the act of con- essays in schools; and of the latter 
tracting a man and woman to each are the innumerable essays which have 
other in marriage. been published on every subject since 

Betroth, a compound of the English the time of Bacon to the present day: 
he and the Old Ei^lish troth, truth, treatises are mostly written on ethical, 
signifies the act of plighting or pledging political, or speculative subjects such 
one’s troth, a token of faith, truth, or as F.nelon’s, Milton’s, or Locke’s 
earnest intention: in this application treatise on education; De Lolme’s 
a pledge or agreement of marriage, on the constitution of England; 

To espouse is to wed; to betroth is to Colquhoim’s treatise on the police: dis- 
give a pledge that the man and woman s&rtations are employed on disputed 
will wed. A father or sponsor gives a points of literature, as Bentley’s dis~ 
woman to a man to be his spouse, or sertation upon the epistles of Phalaris; 
wife, and a bridegroom takes the woman De Pauw’s dissertations on the Egyp- 
as his spouse, tians and Chinese: tracts are ephem- 

Espouse is also used figuratively, eral productions, mostly on political 
meaning to make one’s own entirely, and religious subjects, which seldom 
as in the phrase to espoibse a cause, survive the occasion which gave them 
ESP if. See Find. birth; of this description are the pam- 

ESSAY, Treatise, Tract, Disser- phlets which daily issue from the press, 
TATION. All these words are employed for or against the measures of govem- 
by authors to characterize compositions ment or the public measures of any 
varying in their form and contents, particular party. 

Essay, which signifies a trial or at- See also Attempt. 
tempt, is here used to designate in a ESSENTIAL. See Necessary. 

specific manner an author’s attempt to ESTABLISH. See Conpirm; Frs; 

illustrate any point: it is most com- Institute. 

monly applied to small detached pieces, ESTATE, Property, Rank. Es- 
which contain only the general thoughts tote. Old French estat, from Latin status, 
of a writer on any given subject, and meant originally condition in general 
afford room for amplification into de- or a good condition, with special refer- 
tails also: though, by Locke, in his enoe to worldly prosperity. Out of 
Essay on the Understanding,’' Beat- its original sense it developed several 
tie, in his on Truth,” and other different meanings, characterized in 

authors, it is modestly used for their each case, however, by a certain for- 
connected and finish^ endeavors to mality and legal stinness in its applica- 
elucidate a doctrine. A treatise is more tion. In one sense estate is a synonyme 
systematic than an essay; it treats on of property, from Latin proprius, one's 
the subject in a methodical form, and own, meaning that which is one’s own. 
conveys the idea of something labored, Property is the general and familiar 
scientific, and instructive. A tract is term applied to all that one owns; 
only a species of a sm^ treatise, drawn estate a legal term applied to the in- 
up upon particular occasions, and pub- terest that any one has in lands, tene- 
lished in a separate form; they are ments, or other effects. Agaia property 
both derived from the Latin tractus, may indicate a piece of land owned 
participle of traho, draw, man^e, or by an individual or a corporation; 
handle. Dissertation, from Latin dia- estate that same piece of land if it is 
serere, compounded of dis, apart, and sufficiently large and sumptuously de- 
serere, to join, means the takmg up of veloped. We speak of the farmer’s 
a subject part by part, suggesting a property; the rich man’s esU^e. 
thorou^ and exhaustive analysis. Estate, Rank, — Estate is also a 

Essays are either moral, political, synonyme of rank (see Class), from 
philosophical, or literary; they are the which it differs in suggesting not mere- 
crude attempts of the youth to digest ly a division into ranks, but something 
his own thoughts or they are the more of its original reference to worldly con- 
mature attempts of the man to com- dition; as well as in being a some- 
municate his thoughts to others* of what more formal and specific word 



with distinctly French associations. 
hcL Great Britain the estates of the realm 
mean the lords spiritual, the lords tern- 
oral, and the commons—^the first two 
eing represented in the House of 
Lorcfi, the last in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

ESTEEM, Respect, Eegabd. 
Esteem (see Appraise). Respect, from 
the Latin respicere, signifi.es to look 
back upon, to look upon with atten¬ 
tion. Regard (see Attend). 

A favorable sentiment toward par¬ 
ticular objects is included in the mean¬ 
ing of all these terms. Esteem and 
respect flow from the understanding; 
regard springs from the heart as well 
as the head: esteem is produced by in¬ 
trinsic worth; respect by extrinsic 
qualities; regard is affection blended 
with esteem: it is in the power of 
every m^, independently of all col-1 
lateral circumstances, to acquire the| 
esteem of others; but respect and regard 
are within the reach of a limited num -1 
ber only: the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, the equal and the 
unequal are each, in their turn, the 
objects of esteem; those only are ob¬ 
jects of respect who have some mark 
of distinction or superiority of either 
birth, talent, acquirements, or the 
like; regard subsists only between 
friends, or those who stand in close 
connection with one another; industry 
and sobriety excite our esteem for one 
man, charity and benevolence our 
e^eem for another; superior learning or 
abilities excite our resped for another; 
a long acquaintance or a reciprocity of 
kind offices excites a mutual regard. 

See also Value. 

ESTIMATE, Compute, Rate. Esti~ 
mate (see Appraise). Compute (see 
Calculate). Rate, in Latin ratus, 
participle of reor, to think, signifies 
to weigh in the mind. 

All these terms mark the mental 
operations by which the sum, amount, 
or value of things is obtained: to esti- 
rrwte is to obtain the aggregate sum 
in one's mind, either by an immediate 
or a progressive act; to compute is to 
obtain the sum by the gradual process 
of putting together items; to rate is to 
fix the r^ative value in one's min d by 
deduction and comparison; a builder 
estimates the expense of building a 


house on a given plan; a proprietor of 
houses computes the probable diminu¬ 
tion in the value of his property in con¬ 
sequence of wear and tear; the sur¬ 
veyor rates the present value of lands 
or "houses. 

In the moral acceptation they bear 
the same analogy to each other: some 
men are ^pt to estimate the adventi- 
I tious pri-^eges of birth or rank too 
ffigh; it would be a useful occupation 
for men to compute the loss they sustain 
by the idle aste of time, on the one 
hand, and its necessarily unprofitable 
consumption, on the other: he who 
rates his abilities too high is in danger 
of despising the means which are essen¬ 
tial to secure success; and he who 
rates them too low is apt to neglect the 
means, from despair of success. 

ESTRANGEMENT. See Abstrac¬ 
tion. 

ETERNAL, Endless, Everlast¬ 
ing. The eterrwl is set above time, the 
endless lies within time; it is therefore 
by a strong figure that we apply eternal 
to anything sublunary; although enct- 
less may with propriety be applied to 
that wmch is heavenly; that is properly 
eternal which has neither beginning nor 
end; that is endless which has a begin¬ 
ning but no end: God is, therefore, an 
eternal, but not an endless being: there 
is an eternal state of happiness or mis¬ 
ery which awaits all men, according to 
their deeds in this life; but their joys 
or sorrows may be endless as regards the 
present life. That which is endless has 
no cessation; that which is everlasting 
has neither interruption nor cessation: 
the endless may be said of existing 
things; the everlasting naturally ex¬ 
tends itself into futurity: hence we 
speak of endless disputes, an endless 
warfare; an everlasting memorial, an 
everlasting crown of glory. 

ETHEREAL, Celestial, Heaven¬ 
ly, Spiritual. Ethereal, derived from 
the same source as ether, viz., the 
(>reek alOfjp, the sky, from ai9oj, to 
light up, cognate with the Latin oestas, 
summer, or cestus, heat, in Italian etere, 
implies, literally, that which pertains 
to, or is formed of, ether, the fluid 
tnat is believed to pervade all space 
beyond the atmosphere of the earth, 
and, figuratively, the high heavens or 
home of the gods. Etherecd, in chem- 
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istry, applies to whatever contains 
ether, but in ordinary language it has 
a strong poetical and religious sig¬ 
nificance. 

Celestial specifically implies that 
which pertains to the" sky or heavens, 
and, commonly, that which is exquisite 
or supremely excellent or which relates 
to the empire or people of China. 
Whatever is heavenly pertains to or re¬ 
sembles heaven, the fcnament or sky, 
the abode of Gk)d and the blessed, and 
implies the state or condition of abso¬ 
lute bliss. Because of the general re¬ 
ligious and the mythological belief that 
heaven is the abode of the redeemed 
and the gods who controlled the desti¬ 
nies of mankmd, the term has come to 
designate the spiritual or incorporeal 
part of humanity, the state of being 
pure, holy, and heavenly-minded. 

ETHICAL, Moral. Morale from 
Latin mos, raoris^ meaning custoim was 
Cicero's translation of the Greek 

K , indicating habitual conduct. 

words, therefore, were meant to 
refer to a habit of right action habitual 
with the individual and sanctioned by 
the custom of the society in which 
he lived. But ethical has come to 
refer to the principles of right in the 
abstract, with reference to the indi¬ 
vidual character and its complete de¬ 
velopment in accordance with general 
human laws; moral refers to action as 
afiecting the community and sanc¬ 
tioned by social and religious law. 
Ethical has philosophical connotations; 
moral practical and religious ones. 
When we speak of something as being 
ethically right, we suggest that we are 
going back to first principles and 
judging it as a matter of abstract 
right and wrong. Wa&x we speak of 
something as morally wrong, we are 
thinking especially of the act in rela¬ 
tion to society and social judgments. 

ETIQUETTE, Ceremony, Deco¬ 
rum, Fashion, Manners. Etiquette^ in 
Old French esUguet, a little note, from 
the German stichen, to stick, is really 
a doublet of HckeL and signifies, liter¬ 
ally, a ticket on which the forms to be 
observed on particular occasions were 
inscribed. Origmally, the term was 
applied to a little piece of paper or 
note stuck up on the gate of a court. 
On state or very formal occasions it 


was customary to send small tickets 
to invited guests, informing them con¬ 
cerning the parts they were expected 
to take in the ceremony. From this 
practice the present meaning of the 
term doubtless arose, and the word 
came to signify the forms that shoiiT I 
be observed in the ceremonial inter¬ 
courses of life. 

Of the words included in this article 
as synonymes of etiquettej manners is the 
most general, for the derivation and 
definition of which see Manners. It 
means simply ways of doing things. 
Decorum (see Decency) means man- 
nersy with special reference to that 
which is suitable and graceful. Fashion 
(see Fashion) signifies manTiers with 
special reference to the habits that 
happen to prevail in society at the 
minute. Etiquette indicates the man^ 
ners that prevail in formal society 
considered as a well-defined system, 
in which every detail of conduct is reg¬ 
ulated. Ceremony is the etiqmtte of 
particular formal occasions, with special 
reference to external dignity and form 
(see Form). 

EUGENICS, Breeding. There is 
no real synonyme for eugenicSj but 
the general word breeding, which it has 
pgully replaced, may serve the purpose. 
Eugenics, from Greek eu, well, and 
yevog, race, means the science of pro¬ 
ducing a good race of human beings, 
and all that pertains thereto. Bre^ 
ing (see Breed) means simply the pro¬ 
duction of animals or plmts, but it 
has been ^ecialized among raisers of 
stock, etc., to refer to the production 
of a good stock or particular kinds of 
stock, and hence as applied to the 
development of the lower orders of 
being it has much the same meaning 
as eugenics. 

EULOGY. See Encomium. 

EUPHONIOUS, Harmonious- Eur 
phonious, from Greek cv, well, and 
tpovri, a sound, meaning a pleasant 
sound, and harmonious (see Melody), 
both mean ‘‘agreeable to the ear,” but 
harmoniovs is a more positive word than 
euphonious. Harmonious suggests the 
presence of sounds whose combination 
is delightful; euphonious the absence 
of all sounds which might be impleas- 
ant. Euphonious refers especially; to 
the juxtaposition of sounds in speaking; 
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Jmrimni(ms to the juxtaposition of to turn open thief will use any shifts 
musical sounds, in singing, playing, etc. rather than not get money dishonestly: 

EUTHANASIA, Easy Dbath. Evr the sitbterftLge is the refuge of one^s 
thanasiaj from Greek tv, well, and fears; it is not resorted to from the 
Odvarog, death, bemg a technical word, hope of gain, but from the fear of a 
has no exact synon 3 ^es except phrases loss; not for purposes of interest, but 
like easy death, ‘painless death, which for those of character; he who wants 
are simply translations of the Greek to justify himself in a bad cause has 
tenn into familiar English. It refers recourse to subterfuge. 
to an easy or painless death, specially EVANESCENT, Ephemeral, Tran- 

one attained through the administra- sitory. These words aU indicate that 
tion of a drug by a physician in cases which endures for only a little space, 
of mortal and painful illness. but there is some difference in the 

EVADE, Equivocate, Prevari- image conveyed in each word. Evanes- 
CATB. Evade (see Escape). Eguivo- cent, from Latin e, away, and vanescere, 
cate (see Ambiguity). Prevaricate about to vanish, means about to van- 
comes from Latin prewancan, from p®, ish away. Ephemeral, from Greek 
especially, very, and varus, crooked, iwi and for a day, means enduring 
and originally meant to say something but for a day. Trartsitory., from Latin 
very crooked, to tell a lie. iraifis, beyond, and itas, the past par- 

These words designate an artful ticiple of ire, to go, means about to 
mode of escaping the scrutiny of an pass beyond our sight. Ephemeral in- 
mquirer: we evade by artfuUy turning dicates that which by its very nature 
the subject or calling off the atten- cannot endure; transitory that which, 
tion of the inquirer; we equivocate by as a matter of fact but not of necessity, 
the use of equivocal expressions; we is not enduring. Evanescent indicates 
prevancate by the use of loose and in- a higher degree of transitoriness sug- 
definite expressions; we avoid giving gestin^ that which is disappearing into 
satisfaction by we give a false thin air, as it were, before our very 

satisfaction by equivocating: we give eyes. 

^ssatisfaction by prevaricatmg. Evadr EVANGELICAL, Gospel, Ortho- 
ing is not so mean a practice as equivo- dox. Gospel, used as an adjective, is 
caiing: it may be sometimes prudent a translation of the Greek ^ayyiKwog 
to evadfs a question which we do not (from ev, well, and dyycXta, tidings), 
wish to answer; but equivocations are into Anglo-Saxon god, good, and spell, 
employed for the purposes of false- story or tale. Both referred specifical- 
hood and interest: prevarications are ly to the original documents of the 
still meaner;^ and are resorted to most- Christian faith, the biographies of 
ly by^ criminals in order to escape Christ, and the message therein de¬ 
detection. livered. But, as in the case of many 

Evasion, Shift, SvbteTfuge.—Evasion other similar pairs of words, the Greek 
is here taken only in the bad sense; has been specialized to refer to particu- 
shift^ and subterfuge are modes of lar sects and tenets. EvangeUcdmesma 
evasion: the former signifies that like the original gospel, and has been 
gross kind of evasion by which one adopted by certain sects, to characterize 
attempts to shift off an obligation theirattempts to carry out the precepts 
from one s self; the subterfuge, from of the New Testament more EteraJfly. 

under, and fugio, to fly, is a Gospel prafection means the standard 
mode of evasion in which one has re- of perfection enjoined in the Christian 
course to some screen or shelter. The gospel; evangelicaL teaching may refer 
evasion, in distinction from the others, to the teaching of the New Testament 
IS resorted to for the gratification of or to the particular teaching of the 
pride or obstinacy: whoever wishes evarigelical sects. Orthodox, from Greek 
to mamtam a bad cause must have re- 6p96c, straight, So^a, opinion, means 
course to evasions; candid minds de- holding the right opimon concerning 
^ise all evasions; the shift is the trick matters of Christian faith, and refers 
pt a knave, it always serves a paltry, to matters of inteUectual belief, rather 
low purpose; he who has not courage than the active practice or emotional 
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faith suggested in evangelical. It also 
refers to the whole body of Christian 
teaching founded ui)on the gospel rather 
than to the gospel itself. 

EVEN, Smooth, Level, Plain. 
Even (see Equal). Smooth, Anglo- 
Saxon smelhe, comes from a Teutonic 
base signifying creamy. Level, Late 
Latin libella, from Myra, balance, was 
originally simply the name of a car¬ 
penter's instrument for determining 
that a thing is horizontal. Plain (see 
Apparent). 

Even and smooth are both opposed to 
roughness; but that which is even is 
free only from great roughness or ir¬ 
regularities; that which is smooth is 
free from every degree of roughness, 
however small: a board is even which 
has no knots or holes; it is not smooth 
unless its surface be an entire plane: 
the ground is said to be even, but not 
smooth; the sky is smooth, but not even. 
Even is to level, when applied to the 
ground, what smooth is to even; the 
even is free from protuberances and 
depressions on its exterior surface; the 
level is free from rises or falls: a path 
is said to be even; a meadow is level: 
ice may be level, though it is not even; 
a walk up the side of a hill may be 
even, although the hill itself is the 
reverse of a level: the even is said of 
that which unites and forms one un¬ 
interrupted surface; but the level is 
said of things which are at a distance 
from each other, and are discovered 
by the eye to be in a parallel line; hence 
the door of a room is even with regard 
to itsdf; it is level with that of an¬ 
other room. Evenness respects the 
surface of bodies; plainness respects 
their direction and freedom from ex¬ 
ternal obstructions: a path is even 
which has no indentures or footmarks; 
a path is plain which is not stopped up 
or interrupted by wood, water, or any 
other thing intervening. 

When applied figuratively, these 
words preserve their analogy: an even 
temper is secured from sDl violent 
changes of humor; a smooth speech is 
divested of everything which can 
ruffle the temper of others; but the 
former is always t^en in a good 
sense, and the latter mostly in a bad 
sense, as evincing an illicit design or 

purpose to deceive: a plain ^eech, 


on the other hand, is divested of every¬ 
thing obscure or figurative, and is 
consequently a speech free from dis¬ 
guise and easy to be understood. 

Even and level are applied to conduct 
or condition, the former as regards 
ourselves, the latter as regards others: 
he who adopts an even course of conduct 
is in no danger of putting himself upon 
a level with those who are otherwise his 
inferiors. 

EVENING. See Gloaming. 

EVENT, Inctdent, Accident, Ad¬ 
venture, Occurrence. Event, in 
Latin eventus, participle of eoenire, to 
come out, signifies that which falls out 
or turns up. Incident, in Latin m- 
cidens, from inddere, signifies that 
which falls in or forms a collateral part 
of anything. Accident (for derivation 
see Accident). Adventure, from the 
Latin advenire, to come to, signifies 
what comes to or befalls one. Occur-- 
rence, from the Latin ob, in the way, 
and currere, to learn, signifies that 
which runs or comes in the way. 

These terms are expressive of what 
passes in the world, which is the sole 
signification of the term event; while to 
thkt of the other terms are annexed 
some accessory ideas: an incident is 
a personal event; an accident, an ac¬ 
cidental event which happens by the 
way; an adventure, an extraordinaiy 
event; an occurrence, an ordinai^r or 
domestic event: event, in its ordinary 
and limited acceptation, excludes the 
idea of chance; accident excludes that 
of design^; incident, adventure, and oo- 
currence are applicable in both cases. 

Events afiect nations and communi¬ 
ties as weU as individuals; incidents and 
adventures affect particular individuals; 
accidents and occurrences affect persons 
or things particularly or generally, in- 
dividu^y or collectively: the making 
of peace, the loss of a battle, and the 
death of a prince are national events; 
the forming a new acquaintance and 
the revival of an old one are incidents 
that have an interest for the parties 
concerned; an escape from shipwreck, 
an encounter with wild beasts or savM 
ages, are adventures which individuala 
are pleased to relate and others to 
hear; a fire, the fall of a house, the 
breazdng of a limb, are accidents or 
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occurrences; a robbery aud the death of 
individuals are properly occurrences 
which afford subject for a newspa¬ 
per and excite an interest in the 
reader. 

Event, when used for individuals, is 
always of greater importance than an 
inddent The settlement of a young 
person in Hfe, the adoption of an em¬ 
ployment, or the taking a wife, are 
events, but not incidents; while, on the 
other hand, the setting out on a jour¬ 
ney or the return, the purchase of a 
house, and the despatch of a vessel 
are characterized as incidents, and not 
events. 

It is further to be observed that 
accident, event, and occurrence are said 
only of that which is supposed really 
to happen: incidents and adventures are 
often fictitious; in this case the incident 
cannot be too important, nor the odr 
venture too marvellous. History re¬ 
cords the events of nations; plays re¬ 
quire to be full of incident in order to 
render them interesting; romances 
and novels derive most of their charms 
from the extravagance of the adventures 
which they describe; periodical works 
supply the public with information 
rejecting dally occurrences. 

See also Consequence. 

EVER. See Always. 

EVERLASTING. See Etbenal. 

EVERY. See All. 

EVERYWHERE. See Ubiquitous. 

EVIDENCE. See Deponent; 
Pboop. 

EVIDENT. See Appabent. 

EVIL or III, Mispobtune, Habm, 
Mischief. Evil, in its full sense, com¬ 
prehends every quality which is not 
good, and consequently the other terms 
express only modifications of evil. The 
word is, however,^ more limited in its 
application than its meaning, and ad¬ 
mits, therefore, of a just comparison 
with the other words here mentioned. 
Th^ are all taken in the sense of evils 
produced by some external cause, or 
evUs inherent in the object and aris¬ 
ing out of it. The evil, or, in its con¬ 
tracted form, the ill, befalls a person; 
the misfortune comes upon him; the 
harm, originally Anglo-Saxon hearm, 
IS taken, or one receives the harm; 
mischief is compounded of Erench mes» 


Latm minus, lacking in, less, and dvef, 
Latin ca'puL, head, and means foolish¬ 
ness, something lacking in sense and 
wit, hence something harmful or an¬ 
noying to others. 

EvU, in its limited application, is 
taken for evils of the greatest magni¬ 
tude; it is that which is evU without 
any mitigation or qualification of cir¬ 
cumstances. The misfortune is a minor 
evil; it depends upon the opinion and 
circumstances of the individual; what 
is a misfortune in one respect may be 
the contrary in another respect. An 
untimely death, the fracture or loss of 
a limb, are denominated evils; the loss 
of a vessel, the overturning of a car¬ 
riage, and the like are misfortunes, in¬ 
asmuch as they tend to the diminution 
of property; but as all the casualties 
of life may produce various conse¬ 
quences, it may sometimes happen 
that that which seems to have come 
upon us by our til fortune turns out 
ultimately of the greatest benefit; in 
this respect, therefore, misfortune is but 
a partial evil: of evU it is likewise ob¬ 
servable that it has no respect to the 
sufferer as a moral agent; but mis¬ 
fortune is used in regard to such thing s 
as are controllable or otherwise by hu¬ 
man foresight. The evU which befalls 
a man is opposed only to the good 
which he in general experiences; but 
the misfortune is opposed to the good 
fortune or the prudence of the in¬ 
dividual. Sickness is an evil, let it be 
endured or caused by whatever cir¬ 
cumstances it may; it is a misfortune 
for an individual to come in the way 
of having this evil brought on himself: 
his own relative condition in the scale 
of being is here referred to. 

Harm ^d mischi^ are species of 
minor evils, the former of which is 
much less specific than the latter both 
in the nature and cause of the evil. 
A person takes harm from circum¬ 
stance that are not known; the mis- 
chief is done to him from some positive 
and immediate circumstance. He who 
takes cold takes harm, the cause of 
which, however, may not be known or 
suspected: a M from a horse is at¬ 
tended with mischief if it occasion a 
fracture or any evil to the body. EvU 
and mitfortune respect persons only as 
the objects; harm and mischief are said 
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of inanimate things as the object. A 
tender plant takes harm from being 
e3q)osed to the cold air; mischief is 
done to it when its branches are vio¬ 
lently broken off or its roots are laid 
bare. 

See also Bab. 

EVINCE. See Argitb; Prove. 

EVOLUTION, Development. Evo- 
hdioUf from Latin e, out, and volverc, to 
roll, unfold, and development, from de, 
down, and volvere, to roll, have original¬ 
ly the same meaning, but evolution has 
become a somewhat technical term re¬ 
ferring to what in a more general way 
is indacated in development. Develop- 
ment refers to the orderly unfolding of 
plant or animal life or to the courses 
of history, evolution to this same order¬ 
ly unfolding with specific reference to 
the doctrines and laws of development 
formulated by the natural sci&.tists of 
the nineteenth century, especially 
Darwin, and extended from the field 
of natural science to all fields. 

EXACT, Extort. Exact, in Latin 
exactus, participle of exigere, to drive 
out, signifies the exercise of simple 
force; but extort, from extortus, par¬ 
ticiple of extorguere, to wring out, marks 
the exercise of unusual force. In the 
application, therefore, to exact is to 
demand with force—^it is commonly an 
act of injustice: to extort is to get with 
violence—it is an act of tyranny. The 
collector of the revenue exacts when he 
gets from the people more than he is 
authorized to take: an arbitrary prince 
extorts from his conquered subjects 
whatever he can ^asp at. In the 
figurative sense, dderence, obedience, 
applause, and admiration are exacted: 
a confession, an acknowledgment, a 
discovery, and the like are extorted. 

Exact, Nice, Particular, Punctual .— 
Exact (see Accurate). Nice in Middle 
English means fooUsh or simple, from 
Old French nice, lazy, simple, Latin 
nesdus, ignorant, compounded of ne, 
not, and scius, knowing. From the 
earlier meaning of simple the mean¬ 
ing of fastidious, careful in little things, 
developed. Particular means atten¬ 
tive to each littie parHde. Punctual, 
from the Latin punctum, a point, sig¬ 
nifies keeping to a point. 

Exact and nice are to be compared 
in their application either to persons or 


to things: particular and punctual, only 
in application to persons. To be ea;aci 
is to arrive at perfection; to he nice 
is to be free from faults; to be partic¬ 
ular is to be nice in certain particulars; 
to.be punctual is to be exa<A in certain 
points. We are exact in our conduct 
or in what we do, nice and particular 
in our mode of doing it, punctual as to 
the time and season for doing it. It 
is necessary to be exact in our accounts: 
to be nice as an artist in the choice and 
distribution of colors; to be particular 
as a man of business, in the number and 
the details of merchandises that are 
to be delivered out; to be punctual in 
observing the hour of the day that 
has been fixed upon! 

Exactness and punctuality are always 
taken in a good sense; they designate 
an attention to that which cannot be 
dispensed with: they form a part of 
one^s duty: niceness and particularity 
are not always talcen in the best sense; 
they designate an excessive attention 
to things of inferior importance, to 
matters of taste and choice. Early 
habits of method and re^larity will 
make a man very exact in the per¬ 
formance of aU his duties, and particur 
larly punctual in his pajunents: an 
over-niceness in the observance of 
mechanical rules often supplies the 
want of genius; it is the mark of a con¬ 
tracted mind to amuse itself with par- 
ticularities about dress, personal ap¬ 
pearance, furniture, and the like. 

When exact and nice are applied to 
things, the former expresses more than 
the latter; we speak of an exact re¬ 
semblance and a nice distinction. The 
exact point is that which we wi^ to 
reach; the nice point is that which it 
is difficult to keep. 

EXAGGERATION. See Carica¬ 
ture. 

EXALT. See Lift. 

EXAMINATION, Search,Inquiry, 
Research, Investigation, Scrutiny. 
Examination (see Discuss). Search 
comes from Old French cercher, Latin 
drcare, to go around in a circle, to 
look everywhere. Inquiry (see Ask). 
Research is an intensive of seardi. In^ 
vestigation, from the Latin vestigium, a 
track, signifies seeking by the trac^ 
or footsteps. Scrutiny, from the Latin 
scrutor, to search, and scruta, broken 
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pieces, signifies looking for among rub¬ 
bish, to ransack. 

Examination is the most general of 
these terms, which aU agree in ex¬ 
pressing an active effort to find out 
that which is unknown. An examinor 
tion may be made without any par¬ 
ticular effort, and may be made of 
things that are open to the observar 
tion, as to examine the face or feat¬ 
ures of a person, or anatomically to 
examine the body: a search is a close 
examination into matters that are hid¬ 
den or less obvious: as to sear^ the 
person or papers of one that is sus¬ 
pected, to search a house for stolen 
goods. 

Examinations may be made by put¬ 
ting questions; an inquiry is always 
made in this manner. We may ex¬ 
amine persons or things; we inquire 
of persons and into thmgs: an exami- 
nation of persons is always done for 
some specific and public purpose; one 
person inquires of another only for 
private purposes; a student is ex¬ 
amined for the purpose of ascertaining 
his progress in learning; an offends 
is examined in order to ascertain his 
guilt; a person inquires as to the resi¬ 
dence of another, or the road to be 
taken, and the like. 

In the moral application of these 
terms, the examinaiion is, as before, a 
general and indefinite action, which 
may either be confined simply to those 
matters which present themselves to 
che mind of the examiner or it may be 
extended to all points: the search is a 
laborious examination into that which 
is remote; the inquiry is extended to 
examination into that which is doubtful. 

A research is a remote search; an in¬ 
vestigation is a minute inquiry; a scru¬ 
tiny is a strict examination. Learned 
men of inquisitive tempera make their 
researches into antiquity: magistrates 
investigate doubtful and mysterious af¬ 
fairs; physicians investigate the causes 
of diseases; men scrutinize the actions 
of those whom they hold in suspicion. 
Acuteness and penetration are pe¬ 
culiarly requisite in making researches^ 
patience and perseverance are the 
necessary qualifications of the investi- 
g^or; a quick discernment will essen¬ 
tially aid the scrutinizer. 

Examine, Search, Explore,—Examine 


and search (see above for both). Ex¬ 
plore, in Latin explore, compounded of 
ex, out, and plorare, to flow, signifies to 
make to flow out, to look for some¬ 
thing until it is found. 

These words are here considered as 
they designate the looking upon places 
or objects, in order to get acquainted 
with them. To examine expresses a 
lesc effort than to search, and this ex¬ 
presses less than to explore. We exam¬ 
ine objects that are near; we search 
those that are hidden or removed at a 
certain distance; we explore those that 
are unlaiown or very distant. The 
painter examines a landscape in order 
to take a ^etch of it; the botanist 
searches after curious plants; the in¬ 
quisitive traveller explores unknown 
regions. An author examines the books 
from which he intends to draw his 
authorities; the antiquarian searches 
every corner in which he hopes to find 
a monument of antiquity,' the classic 
scholar explores the learning and wis¬ 
dom of the ancients. 

EXAMINE. See Assay; Discuss. 

EXAMINER. See Cknsob. 

EXAMPLE, Pattern, Ensampie. 
Example, in Latin exemplum, from 
L^tin ex, from, and emere, to take, 
means that from which something is 
to be imitated or taken. Pattern (see 
Copt). Ensample is an Anglo-French 
corruption of Latin exemplum. 

All these words are taken for that 
which ought to be followed: but the 
example must be followed generally; 
the pattern must be followed particu¬ 
larly, not only as to what, but how a 
thing is to be done: the former serves 
as a guide to the judgment; the latter 
to guide the actions. The example com¬ 
prehends what is either to be followed 
or to be avoided; the pattern only that 
which is to be followed or copied: the 
ensample is a species of example, the 
word being employed only in the sol- 
euan style. The example may be pre¬ 
sented either in the object itself or the 
description of it; the pattern displays 
itself most completely in the object 
itself; the ensample exists only in the 
description. Those who know what 
is right should set the example of prac¬ 
tising it; and those who persist in doing 
wrong must be made an example to 
deter others from doing the same: every 
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one, let his age and station be what it 
may, may afford a pattern of Christian 
virtue; the child may be a pattern to 
his playmates of diligence and dutiful¬ 
ness; the citizen may be a pattern to his 
fellow-citizens of sobriety, and con¬ 
formity to the laws; the soldier may 
be a pattern of obedience to his com¬ 
rades: our Saviour has left us an ea>- 
ampU of Christian perfection which we 
ought to imitate, although we cannot 
copy it: the Scripture characters are 
drawn as ensamples for our learning. 

Example^ Precedent—Example (see 
above). Precedent^ from the Latin 
precedens, preceding, signifies by dis¬ 
tinction that preceding which is en¬ 
titled to notice. Both these terms 
apply to that which may be followed or 
made a rule; but the example is com¬ 
monly present or^before our eyes; the 
precedent is properly something past; 
the example may derive its authority 
from the individual; the precedent ac¬ 
quires its sanction from time and com¬ 
mon consent: we are led by the exam- 
pUy or we copy the example; we are 
guided or governed by the precedent 
The former is a private and often a 
partial affair j the latter is a public and 
often a national concern; we quote 
examples in literature and precedents in 
law. 

Example, Instance,—Example refers 
in this case to the thing. Instance, from 
the Latin instans, standing on or in, 
signifies that which stands or serves 
as a resting-point. 

The example is set forth by way of 
illustration or instruction; the instance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Every instance may serve as an example, 
but every example is not an instance. 
The example consists of moral or intel¬ 
lectual objects; the instance consists 
of actions only, or of what serves as a 
proof. Eules are illustrated by exam¬ 
ples; characters are illustrated by in¬ 
stances: the best mode of instructing 
children is by furnishing them with 
examples for every rule that is laid 
down; the Roman history furnishes us 
with many eactraordinary instances of 
self-devotion for their country. 

EXASPERATE. See Aggravate. 

EXCEED, Excel, Surpass, Tban- 
BGERi), Outdo. Exceed, from the Latin 
excedo, compounded of ex, out, and 
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cedere, to pass, means to pass out of, 
or beyond, the line, and is the general 
term. Surpass, compounded of Erench 
sur, Latin sup^, beyond, and French 
passer, to pass, from Latin passus, step, 
is one species of exceeding. Excel, 
compounded of ex and cellere, to lift 
or move over, found only in com¬ 
pounds, is another species. 

Exceed is applied mostly to things in 
the sense of going beyond in measure, 
de^ee, quantity, and quality; one 
thing exceeds another in magnitude, 
height, or any other dimensions; a 
person’s success exceeds his espectar 
tions. 

It is taken either in an indifferent or 
in a bad sense, particularly in regard to 
persons, as a person exceeds his instruc¬ 
tions or exceeds the due measure. 

To excel and surpass signify to ea>- 
ceed, or be superior in that which is 
good. To excel may be used with refer¬ 
ence to all persons generally, as a per¬ 
son strives to excel; to surpass is used 
in regard to particular objects, as to 
surpass another in any trial of skill. 

When excel is used in respect of par¬ 
ticular objects, it is more general in 
its sense than surpass: the Dutch and 
Italians formerly excelled the En^sh in 
painti:^; one person may surpass an¬ 
other in bravery, or a tmng may sur¬ 
pass one’s expectations. Men excel 
in learning, arts, or arms^ competi¬ 
tors surpass one another m feats of 
agility. 

The derivatives excessive and exceh 
lenc have this obvious distinction be¬ 
tween them, that the former always 
signifies exceeding in that which ought 
not to be exceeded; and the latter ea>- 
ceeding in that where it is honorable to 
exceed: he who is habitually excessive 
in any of his indulgences must be in¬ 
sensible to the excellence of a temperate 
life. 

Transcend, from trans, beyond, scanr 
dere, to climb, signifies to climb be¬ 
yond; and owido—that is, to do out of 
the ordinary course, are particular 
modes of excelling or exceeding. The 
genius of Homer transcends that of 
almost every poet; Heliogabalus oid- 
did every othk: emperor m extrava¬ 
gance. 

EXCELLENCE, Superiority. Ex¬ 
cellence is an absolute term; superiomtiy 
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is a relative term; many may have 
excellmce in the same degree, but they 
must have mperionty in differ^t de¬ 
grees; superiority is often superior ex- 
ceUence, but in many cases they are 
applied to different objects. There is 
a moral excellence attainable by all who 
have the will to strive after it; but 
there is an intellectual and physical 
superwrity which is above the reach 
of our wishes and is granted to a few 
only. 

EXCEPT. See Besides; But; Un¬ 
less. 

EXCEPTION. See Objection. 

EXCESS, SUPEBFLUITY, REDUN¬ 
DANCY. Excess is that which exceeds 
any measure; superfluity, from super, 
over, BXidfluere, to flow, BJidredundaricy, 
from re, back, and undo, a wave, to 
stream back or over, signify an excess 
of a good measure. We may have an 
excess of heat or cold, wet or dry, when 
we ^ve more than the ordinary quan¬ 
tity, but we have a superfluity of pro¬ 
visions when we have more than we 
want. Excess is applicable to any ob- 

species of e^ce^, t^e former applicable 
in a particular manner to that which 
is an object of our desire, and reduvr- 
dancy to matters of expression or feel¬ 
ing. We may have an excess of pros¬ 
perity or adversity, a superfluity of good 
things, and a redundancy of speech or 
words. 

Excessive, Immoderate, Intemperate ,— 
The excessive is beyond measure; the 
immoderate, from modus, a mode or 
measure, is without measure; the in¬ 
temperate, from tempus, a time or term, 
is that which is not kept within bounds. 

Excessive designates excess in general; 
immoderate and intemperate designate 
excess in moral agents. The excessroe 
lies simply in the thing which exceeds 
any given point: the immoderate lies in 
the passions which range to a boundless 
extent: the intemperate lies in the wili 
which is under no control. Hence we 
speak of an excessive thirst physically 
considered, an immoderate ambition 
or lust of power, an intemperate indul- 
gOTce, an intemperate warmth. Exces¬ 
sive admits of de^ees; what is exces¬ 
sive may exceed in a greater or less 
degree: imrnoderate and intemperate 
mark a positively great degree of excess, 


the former still higher than the latter: 
immoderate is in fact the highest con¬ 
ceivable degree of excess. The excessive 
use of anything will always be attended 
with some evu consequence: the im¬ 
moderate use of wine rapidly tend 
to the ruin of him who is gmlty of the 
excess: the intemperate use of wine will 
proceed by a more gradual but not less 
sure process to his ruin. 

See also Unreasonable. 

EXCHANGE, Barter, Truck, 
Commute. To exchange (see Change) 
is the general term signifying to take 
one for another, or put one thing in the 
place of another; the rest are but modes 
of exchanging. To barter is to exchange 
one article of trade for another, from 
Old IVench harater, to cheat, beguile, a 
word of doubtful origin, possibly Celtic. 
To truck is a familiar term to express a 
familiar action for exchanging one article 
of private property for another. Com¬ 
mute, from the Latin syllable cum, with, 
and mutare, to change, signifles an ex¬ 
changing one mode of punishment for 
another, or one mode of payment for 
another: we may exchange one book 
for another; traders barter trinkets 
for gold-dust; coachmen or stablemen 
truck a whip for a handkerchief; gov¬ 
ernment commutes the punishment of 
death for that of banishment. 

Commute is now used, in a special 
sense, to refer to the travelling to and 
fro of people who dwell in the sub¬ 
urb of a city and do their business 
and find their pleasure within the city 
itself. 

EXCITE, Incite, Provoke. To 
excite (see Awaken) is said more par¬ 
ticularly of the inward feelings; incite 
(see Encourage) is said of the external 
actions; provoke (see Aggravate) is 
said of both. A person's passions are 
excited; he is incited by any particular 
passion to a course of conduct; a pai> 
ticular feeling is provoked, or he is 
provoked by some feeling to a particular 
step. Wit and conversation excite 
mirth; men are incited by a lust for 
gain to fraudulent practices; they are 
T^ovoked by the opposition of others to 
intemperate language and intemperate 
measures. To excite is very frequently 
used in a physical acceptation; incite 
always, and provoke mostly, in a moral 
application. We speak of exciting hun- 
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ger, thirst, or perspiration; of inciting 
to noble actions; of ‘provoking imperti¬ 
nence, provoking scorn or resentment. 
When excite and provoke are api)lied to 
similar objects, the former designates 
a much stronger action than the Tatter. 
A thing may excite a smile, but it pro¬ 
vokes laughter; it may excite dis¬ 
pleasure, but it provokes anger; it 
may excite joy or sorrow, but it ‘pro¬ 
vokes to madness. 

EXCITING, See Electric. 

EXCLAIM. See Call. 

EXCLUDE. See Comprise ; Segre- ; 

GATE. I 

EXCLUDING. See Bur. 

EXCLUSION. See Lockout, 

EXCOMMUNICATE, Anathema¬ 
tize. Excomrmnicate and ancUhemor 
tize are used in similar connections to 
refer to the denunciation of individuals 
by the Catholic Church, but they dif¬ 
fer somewhat in meaning. Baxommuni- 
cate, from Latin ex, out, and communis, 
common, moans oo banish from the 
common society and privileges of the 
church and the good graces and ser¬ 
vices of ttU Christian jjeople. Anath¬ 
ematize, from Greek dvdOri/m, means 
to denounce formally and publicly, 
and may refer to opinions ana actions* 
as well as individuals. It does not 
necessarily include, however, the for¬ 
mal act of excommunication. Both 
terms may be extended to refer to 
punishment by any society, or formal 
denunciation of any sort. | 

EXCORIATE, See Skin. 

EXCULPATE. See Apologize; 
Exonerate. 

EXCURSION, Ramble, Tour, | 
Trip, Jaunt. Excursion signifies go¬ 
ing out of one's course, from the Latin 
ex and cursus, the course or prescribed 
path: a ramble is a going without any 
course or regular path (see ramble 
under Wander). A tour is a cir¬ 
cuitous course: a trip, Middle English 
trippen^ from base tra‘p, meaning tread, 
found in tramp, means as a verb to 
tread lightly, and, as a substantive, 
a pleasant walk or, at present any 
journey; jau'nt comes from Old Prench 
jaurUs, meaning toil, exercise. To go 
abroad in a carriage is an idle excur¬ 
sion, or one taken for mere pleasure: 
travellers who are not contented with 


what is not to be seen from a high¬ 
road make frequent excursions into the 
interior of the country. Those who 
are fond of rural scenery, and pleased 
to follow the bent of their inclinations, 
make frequent rambles. Those who set 
out upon a sober scheme of enjoyment 
from traveUing are satisfied with mak¬ 
ing the tour of some one country or 
more. Those who have not much time 
for pleasure take trips. Those who 
have no better means of spending their 
time make jaunts. 

EXCUSE, Pardon. We excuse (see 
Apologize) a person or thing by 
exempting him from blame. We par¬ 
don (from Late Latin perdonare, to 
give entirely or freely) by remitting the 
punishment for the offence one has 
committed. 

We excuse a small fault, we pardon a 
great fault; we excuse that which per¬ 
sonally affects ourselves; we 'pardon 
that which offends against morals: we 
may excuse as equals: we can pardon 
only as superiors. We exercise good¬ 
nature in excusing: we exercise gen¬ 
erosity or mercy in pardoning. Friends 
excuse one another for the unintentional 
omission of formalities; it is the pre¬ 
rogative of the king to pardon criminals 
whose offences will admit of pardon: 
the violation of good manners is in¬ 
excusable in those who are cultivated; 
falsehood is unpardonable even in a 
child. 

See also Pretence. 

EXECRABLE. See Abominable. 

EXECRATION. See Malediction. 

EXECUTE, Fulfil, Perform. 
Execute (see Accomplish), in Latin 
execuius, participle of exsegui, com¬ 
pounded of ex, out, and segui, to follow, 
is to follow up to the end. To fulfil is 
to fill up to the full of what is wanted. 
Perform comes from Old French par- 
foumir, from Latin per, thoroughly, 
and Old French foumir, to furnish, 
Old High German/rwmyan, to provide; 
and meant to furnish completely, to 
carry through to the end. 

To execute is more than to f'ulfiL, and 
to fvdfil than to perform. To execute is 
to bring about an end; it involves ac¬ 
tive measures and is peculiarly ap¬ 
plicable to that which is extraordin^ 
i or that which requires particular spirit 
i and talents: schemes of ambition are 
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executed: to fvlpl is to satisfy a moral 
obligation; it is applicable to those 
duties in which rectitude and equity 
are involved; we fulfil the duties of 
citizens; to j>e7form is to carry through 
by simple action or labor; it is more 
particularly applicable to the ordinary 
and regular business of life; we per¬ 
form a work or a task. One executes 
according to one’s own intentions or 
those of others; the soldier exeades the 
orders of his general; the merchant 
execvies the commissions of his cor¬ 
respondent: one fulfils according to 
the wishes and expectations of one’s 
self or others; it is the part of an 
honest man to enter into no engage¬ 
ments which he cannot fulfil; it is the 
part of a dutiful son, by diligence and 
assiduity, to endeavor to fulfil the ex¬ 
pectations of an anxious parent: one 
performs^ according to circumstances, 
what suits one’s own convenience and 
purposes; every good man is anxious 
to perform his part in life with credit 
and advantage to himself and others. 

EXEMPT. See Free. 

EXEMPTION. See Privilegb. 

EXERCISE, Practicb. Ex&rdse, 
in Latin exercere, from Latin ac, out, 
and arcere, to enclose, meant originally 
to drive out of an enclosure, to set at 
work. Praciice^ from the Gredc 
to do, signifies to perform a part. 

These terms are equally applied to 
the actions and habits of men; but we 
exercise in that where the powers are 
called forth; we practice in that where 
frequency and habitude of action are 
requisite: we exercise an art; we prac¬ 
tice a profession: we may both exercise 
and practice a virtue; but the former is 
that which the particular occurrence 
calls forth, and which seems to de¬ 
mand a peculiar effort oi the mind; 
the lattOT is that which is done daily 
and ordinarily; thus we in a peculiar 
maimer are said to exercise patience, 
fortitude, or forbearance; to practice 
charity, kindness, benevolence, and 
the like. 

A similar distinction characterizes 
these words as nouns, the former ap¬ 
plying solely to the powers of the body 
or nund, the latter solely to the me¬ 
chanical operation: the health of the 
body and the vigor of the mind are 
alike impaired by the want of exercise; 


in eve^ art practice is an indispensable 
requisite for acquiring perfection; the 
exercise of the memory is of the first 
importance in the education of chil¬ 
dren; constant practice in writing is 
almost the only means by which the 
art of penmanship is acquired. 

EXERT, Exercise. The employ¬ 
ment of some power or qualification 
that belongs to one’s self is the com¬ 
mon idea conveyed by these terms: 
but exert (see Endeavor) may be used 
for what is internal or external of one’s 
self; exercise (see above) only for that 
which forms an express part of one’s 
seK; hence we speak of exerting one’s 
strength, or exerting one’s voice, or 
exerting one’s mfluence: of exercising 
one’s limbs, exercising one’s under¬ 
standing, or exercising one’s tongue. 
Exert is often used only for an individ¬ 
ual act of calling forth into action; 
exercise always conveys the idea of re¬ 
peated or continued exertion; thus a 
person who calls to another exerts his 
voice; he who speaks aloud for any 
length of time exercises his lungs. 

EXERTION. See Endeavor. 

EXHALE. See Emit. 

EXHAUST. See Speed. 

EXHIBIT. See Give; Show. 

EXHILARATE. See Animate. 

EXHORT, Pbrsttade. Exhortj in 
Latin exkorter, compounded of ex, in¬ 
tensive, and fiortarij to persuade, 
meant to persuade earnestly. Per- 
suade (see Conviction). 

Exhortation has more of impelling in 
it; persuasion, more of drawing: a 
sup^ior exhorts; his words carry au¬ 
thority with them, and rouse to action: 
a friend and an equal persuades; he 
wins and draws by the agreeableness 
or kindness of his expressions. Ex- 
hortations are employed only in matters 
of duty or necessity; persuasions are 
employed in matters of pleasure or 
convenience. 

EXIGENCY, Emebgenct. Neces¬ 
sity is the idea which is common to 
the signification of these terms: exi^ 
gency, from the Latin exigere, to force 
out, to,demand, expresses what the 
case demands] and emergency, from 
emergere, to anse out of, denotes what 
rises out of the case. 

The exigency is more common, but 
less pressing; the emergency is im- 
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E erious when it comes, but comes less 
■equently: a prudent traveller will 
never carry more money with him than 
what will supply the exigencies of his 
pumey; and in case of an emergency 
mU rather borrow of his friends than 
/Lsk his property. 

EXILE. See Banish; Proscribe. 
EXIST, Live. Live, AnglonSaxon 
libban, is the native English word cor¬ 
responding to the Latin esdst, for which 
see Be. 

Existence is the property of all 
things in the xmiverse; life, which is 
the inherent power of motion, is the 
particular proi)erty communicated by 
the Divine Being to some parts only 
of His creation: exist, therefore, is the 
general, and live the specific term: 
whatever lives, exists according to a 
certain mode; but many things exist 
without living: when we wish to speak 
of things in their most abstract rela¬ 
tion, we say they exist; when we wish 
to characterize the form of existence 
we say they live. 

Existence, in its proper sense, is the 
attribute which we commonly ascribe 
to the Divine Being, and it is that 
which is immediatdy communicable 
by Himself; life is that mode of exist¬ 
ence which He has made to be com¬ 
municable by other objects besides 
Himself: existence is taken only in its 
strict and proper sense, independent 
of all its attributes and appendages; 
but life is regarded in connection with 
the means by which it is suworted, 
as animal life, or vegetable life. In 
like manner, when peaking of spiritual 
objects, exist retains its abstract sense, 
and Jive is employed to denote an active 
principle: animosities diould never 
exist in the mind: and everything which 
is calculated to keep them alive should 
be kept at a distance. 

EXIT, Departure. Both these 
words are metaphorically employed for 
death or a passage out of this life; the 
former is borrowed from the act of 
going off the stage; the latter from the 
act of setting off on a journey. Eodt 
seems to convey the idea of volition; 
for we speak of making our exit; de- 
parture designates simply the event; 
the hour of a man^s departure is not 
made known to him. When we speak 
of an ejril, we think only of the place 


left; when we ^eak of a departure, w€ 
think of the place gone to: the unbe¬ 
liever may talk of his exit; the Christian 
most commonly speaks of his departure, 

EXONERATE, Exculpate. Exonr 
erate, from onus, a burden, signifies tc 
take off the burden of a charge or of 
guilt: to exculpate, from culpa, a fault 
or blame, is to throw off the blame: 
the first is the act of another; the 
second is one^s own act: we exonerate 
him upon whom a charge has lain, oi 
who has the load of gufit; we exculpate 
ourselves when there is any danger oi 
being blamed: circumstances may 
sometimes tend to exonerate; the ex¬ 
planation of some person is requisite to 
exculpate: in a case of dishonesty, the 
absence of an individual at the mo¬ 
ment when the act was committed wiU 
altogether exonerate him from sus¬ 
picion; it is fruitless for any one to 
attempt to exculpate himself from the 
charge of faithlessness who is detected 
in conniving at the dishonesty of others. 

EXPAND. See Dilate; Spread. 

EXPECT. See Wait. 

EXPECTATION. See Hope. 

EXPEDIENT, Resource. The ex- 
pedient is an artificial means; the re¬ 
source is a natural means: a cunning 
man is fruitful in expedients; a fortu¬ 
nate man abounds in resources: Robin¬ 
son Crusoe adopted every; expedient in 
order to prolong his existence at a 
time when his resources were at the 
lowest ebb. 

Expedient, Fit. — Expedient^ from the 
Latin ezpedire, present participial stem, 
expedient (compounded of ex, out, and 
p^m, foot, and meaning to take one’s 
feet out, to be ready to start) supposes 
a certain degree of necessity from cir¬ 
cumstances; fit for the pu^ose signi¬ 
fies simply an agreement with, or suit¬ 
ability to, the circumstances: what is 
expedient must he fit, because it is called 
for; what is fit need not be expedient, 
for it may not be required. The ex 
pediency of a thing depends altogethei 
upon the outward circumstances; the 
fitness is determined by a moral rule 
it is imprudent not to do that which 
is expedient; it is disgraceful to do thal 
which is unfit: it is expedient for hinc 
who wishes to mepare for death oc¬ 
casionally to take an account of hif 
life; it is not fit for him who is aboul 
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to die to dwell with aaaxiety on the 
things of this life. 

also Necessary. 

EXPEDITE. See Hasten. 

EXPEDITIOUS. See Diligent. 

EXPEL. See Banish; Proscribe. 

EXPEND. See Spend. 

EXPENSE. See Cost. 

EXPERIENCE, Experiment 
T’rial, Proof, Test. Experience anc 
experiment j from the Latin ex, intensive, 
and peririy to make a trial of, mean 
that which is learned through personal 
trial. Try comes from Old French 
irieTy originally from Late Latin 
tritare, to rub, pulverize, separate, 
purify. Proof signifies either the act 
of provingj from the Latin proharCy to 
make good, or the thing made good, 
proved to be good. Test comes from 
the Italian testo, a vessel in which 
metals are tried. 

By all the actions implied in these 
terms we endeavor to arrive at a cer¬ 
tainty respect^ some unknown par¬ 
ticular: experience is that which has 
been tried; an experiment is the thing 
to be tried; experience is certain, as it 
is a deduction from the past for the 
service of the present; the experiment 
is uncertain and serves a future pur¬ 
pose: experience is an unerring guide, 
which no man can desert without fall¬ 
ing into error; experiments may fail, 
or be superseded by others more per¬ 
fect. 

Experience serves to lead us to moral 
^th; experiments aid us in ascertain¬ 
ing speculative truth: we profit by 
experience to rectify practice; we make 
experiments in theoretical inquiries: he, 
therefore, who makes experiments in 
matters of experience rejects a steady 
and definitive mode of coming at the 
truth of one that is variable and un¬ 
certain, and that, too, in matters of 
the first moment. 

The experiment, trial, and proof have 
equally the character of uncertainty; 
but the experiment is employed only m 
matters of an intellectual nature; the 
trial is employed in matters of a per¬ 
sonal nature, on physical as well as 
mental objects; the proof is employed 
in moral subjects: we make an experir 
merit in order to know whether a ^hiT>g 
be true or false; we make a trud in 
order to know whether it be capable 


or incapable, convenient or incon¬ 
venient, useful or the contrary; we 
ut a thing to the proof in order to 
etermine whether it be good or bad, 
real or unreal: experiments tend to 
confirm opinions; the philosopher 
doubts every position w^hich cannot bo 
demonstrated by repeated experiments; 
Inals are of absolute necessity in di¬ 
recting our conduct, our taste, and our 
choice; we judge of our strength or 
skill by trials; we judge of the effect of 
colors by trialSy and the like: the proof 
is the tried that proves; it determines 
the judgment in the knowledge of men 
and thmgs; the proof of men's char¬ 
acters and merits is best made by ob¬ 
serving their conduct. The test is the 
most decisive kind of proof, whence 
the phrase ‘Ho stand the tesV' 

The proof and test may be taken for 
that which serves to prove, with the 
same distinction: to give proofs of sin¬ 
cerity; ridicule is not the test of truth. 

See also Test. 

EXPERIMENTAL. See Empiri¬ 
cal. 

EXPERT. See Clever. 

EXPIATE. See Atone, 

EXPIRE. See Die. 

EXPLAIN, Expound, Interpret. 
Explain signifies to make plain (see 
Apparent). Expound, from the Latin 
expono, compounded of ex, out, and 
ponere, to place or set, sigmfies tc 
set forth in detail. Internet, in Latin 
interpres, an agent, a broker, is com¬ 
pounded of inter, between, and pos¬ 
sibly pretium, price, indicating a go- 
between in business and financial 
transactions; then a go-between in 
other affairs, especially between people 
speaking different languages. 

To explain is the generic, the rest are 
specific: to expound and interpret are 
each modes of explaining. Single words 
or sentences exe* explained; a whole 
work, or considerable parts of it, are 
expounded; the sense of any writing 
or symbolical sign is interpreted. It is 
the business of the philolo^st to explain 
the meaning of words by a suitable 
d^nition; it is the business of the 
divme to expound Scripture; it is the 
business of the antiquarian to interpret 
the meaning of old inscriptions or of 
hieroglyphics. An explanation serves to 
assist the understanding to supply a 
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deficiency, and remove obscurity; an compounds to simples, and generals to 

S 'tion is an ample explanation, in particulars; we illustrate by means of 
minute particulars are detailed examples, similes, and allegorical fig- 
and the connection of events in the ures; we elucidate by commentaries or 
narrative is kept up; it serves to assist the statement of facts. Words are the 
the memory and awaken the attention: common subject of explanation; moral 
both the explanation and exposition are truths require illustration; poetical al- 
employed in clearing up the sense of lusions and dark passages in writers 
things as they are, but the inierpreta- require elucidation, 
tion is more arbitrary; it often consists Explanatory, Explicit, Express .— 
of afibdng or giving a sense to things planatory signifies containing or be- 
which they have not previously had; lon^ng .to explanation. Explicit, in 
hence it is that the same passages in Latin explicatus, from expUcare, to un¬ 
authors admit of different interpretch fold, signifies unfolded or laid open. 
Hons, according to the character or Express, in Latin expressus, the past 
views of the commentator. participle of exprimere, to press out, 

To explain and interpret are not con- signifies the same as expressed or de¬ 
fined to what is written or said, they livered in specific terms, 
are employed likewise with r^ard to The explanatory is that which is 
the actions of men; exposition is, how- superadded to clear up difficulties or 
ever, used only with regard to writings, obscurities. A letter is explanatory 
The major part of the misunderstand- which contains an explanation of some- 
ings and animosities which arise among thing preceding in lieu of anything 
men might easily be obviated by a time- new. The explicit is that which of itself 
ly explanation; it is the characteristic obviates every difSiculty; an explicit 
of good-nature to interpret the looks and letter, therefore, will leave nothing that 
actions of men as favorably as possible rec}uires explanation: the explicit ad- 
The explanation may sometimes flow mits of a free use of words; tne express 
out of circumstances: the interpretation requires them to be unambiguous. A 
is always the act of a volimtary and person ought to be explicit when he 
rational agent. The discovery of a plot enters into an engagement; he ought 
or secret scheme will serve to ex'j^in to be express when he gives commands, 
the mysterious and strange conduct of EXPLOIT. See Deed, 
such as were previously acquainted EXPLOEE, See Examinb; Rum- 
with it. According to an old proverb, mage. 

'^Silence gives consent”; for thus at EXPLOSION. See Ertjptton'. 
least they are pleased to interpret it who EXPOSED. See Subject; Vui> 

are interested in the decision. nebable. 

Explain, Illustrate, Elucidate. — Ex- EXPOSTULATE, Remonstrate. 
plain (see above). Illustrate, in Latin Expostulate, from mstulare, to demand, 
illustratus, participle of Ulustrare, to sigiiifies to demand reasons for a thing, 
throw li^t on, signifies to make a thing Remonstrate, from monstrare, to show, 
bright, or easy to be surveyed and signifies to show reasons against a 
examined. Elucidate, in Latin elud- thing. 

datus, participle of eluddo, from lux, We expostulate in a tone of authority; 

light, si^iifies to bring forth into the we remonstrate in a tone of complaint, 
light. He who expostulates passes a censure 

To explain is simply to render intel- and claims to be heard: he who re¬ 
liable; to illustrate and elucidate are to monstrates presents his case and re¬ 
give aditional clearness: everything quests to be heard. Bxposl'idation may 
requires to be explained to one who is often be the precursor of violence; 
i^orant of it; but the best informed remonstrance mostly rests on the force 
will require to have abstruse subjects of reason and representation: he who 
illustrated and obscure subjects eluci- admits of expostulation from an inferior 
dated. We always explain when we undermines his own authority; he who 
illustrate or elucidate, and we always is deaf to the remonstrances of his 
elucidate when we illustrate, but not friends is far gone in folly; the expostu- 
vice versd. We explain by reducing lotion is mostly on matters of personal 
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Lterest; the remonstrance may as 
'ten be made on matters of propriety, 
he Scythian ambassadors expostulated 
ith Alexander against his invasion of 
leir country; Eang Richard expostvr- 
led with Wat Tyler on the subject of 
is insurrection; Artabanes rernon- 
rated with Xerxes on the folly of his 
cojected invasion. 

EXPOUND. See Explain-. 
EXPRESS, Declare, Signify, Tbs- 
CFT, Utteb. All these terms are 
iken in the sense of communicating 

> others. To express, from the Latin 
cpri?7iere,' or ex, out, and premere, to 
ress, signifying to bring out by a 
articular effort, is the general term, 
'o declare and the other terms are dif- 
irent modes of expressing, varying in 
le manner and circumstances of the 
etion. To express is the simple act 
F communication, resulting from our 
ircumstances as social agents; to de- 
lore is to express clearly and openly. 

L person may express his opinions to an 
idividual, but to declare is to make 
Lear or known to several. We may 
nypress directly or indirectly; we de- 
Jare directly and sometimes loudly. 

Words, looks, gestures, or move- 
lents serve to express; actions and 
bangs may sometimes declare: some- 
bnes we cannot express our contempt 
1 so strong a manner as by preserving 
perfect dlence when we are required 

> speak; an act of hostility on the 
art of a nation is as much a declaration 
f war as if it were expressed in positive 
srms. 

To express is to convey to another by 
ny means that which passes in one^ 
lind. To signify, from signum, a sign, 
nd facere, to m^e, is to convey by 
5me outward sign. To express is said 
enerally of one's opinions and feelings; 

> signify is to make one's particular 
ishes known to an individual: we 
tpress mostly in positive terms; we 
lay signify in any manner, either by 
►oks or words. 

Words may both express and signify: 
ley express the commonly received 
eaning afBbced to them; but they 
fy more or less according to circum- 
ances or the intention of the speaker; 
le word “no" expresses simple nega- 
in, but it may be made to signify 


As epithets, expressive and significatA 
admit of a shnilar distinction: an 
expressive look is that which is fitted 
to express what is intended; a signifi- 
cant look is that which is calculated 
to signify the particular feeling of the 
individual. 

To signify and testify^ from testis, 
a witness, and facere, to make, like the 
word express, are employed in general 
for any act of communication other¬ 
wise than by words; but express is used 
in a stronger sense than either of the 
former. The passions and strongest 
movements of the soul are expressed; 
the simple intentions or transitory feel¬ 
ings of the mind are signified or testi^d. 
A person expresses his joy by the spark¬ 
ling of his eye and the vivacity of his 
countenance; he signifies his wish 
by a nod; he testifies his approbation 
by a smile. People of vivid sensibility 
must take care not to express all theii* 
feehngs; those who expect a ready 
obedience from their inferiors must not 
adopt a haughty mode of signifying 
their wiU: nothing is more gratifying 
to an ingenuous mind than to testify its 
regard for merit, wherever it may dis¬ 
cover itself. 

Utter, from the preposition out, sig¬ 
nifying to bring out, differs from express 
in this, that the latter respects the 
thing which is communicated, and the 
former the means of communication. 
We express from the heart; we vtter 
with the lips: to express an unchari¬ 
table sentiment is a violation of Chris¬ 
tian duty; to utter an unseemly word 
is a violation of good manners: those 
who say what they do not mean 
Viter, but not express; those who show 
by their looks what is passing in their 
hearts express, but do not vtter. 

See al^ Explanatoby. 

EXPRESSION. SeeWoBD. 

EXPRESSIVE. See Significant. 

EXPUNGE. See Blot. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS. See Un- 

PBEMBDITATBD. 

EXTEND, Stretch, Re^\ch. These 
words are nearly allied to one another 
in the sense of (kamng out so as to 
enlarge the dimensions, particularly 
that of length. Extend, from ex, out, 
and tenders, to stretclL signifying to 
tend outward or away from an object, 
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Stretch comes from Anglo-Saxon etrcsc^ 
hard, rigid; stretch being to make stiff 
or hard, as in straining a string. 
Reach, Anglo-Saxon rcecan, conveys the 
idea of attaining a point or an object 
by stretching. Things may ext&nd in 
any manner, either by simply passing 
over or occupying a certain space; as 
a piece of water extends into a 
country. 

They may also be extended by adding 
to their dimensions: as to extend the 
garden beyond the house. 

/ Things are stretched or extended 
lengthwise as far as they will admit of 
extension; as to stretch one^s neck; to 
he stretched on the ground. 

Wherefore these words may be ap- 
phed to the same objects with this 
distinction: to extend the arm or hand 
is simply to put it out; to stretch the 
arm is to extend it its full length. 

A country is said to extend in its or¬ 
dinary application, but it is only said 
figuratively to stretch when it seems to 
extend itself by an effort to its utmost 
length. 

To extend is indefinite as to the dis¬ 


tance; it may be shorter or longer, 
and requires, therefore, to be expressly 
defined: to reach is defined by the point 
arrived at, which may be either ex¬ 
pressed or implied; as the road extends 
many miles; it wiU not reach so far, i. e,, 
as the house or other objects implied. 

Persons extend things, as one ex-- 
tends a field, boimdary, etc.; persons 
or things reach things; a person reaches 
a place; a sound reaches the ear. 

In the moral and extended applica¬ 
tion they are distinguished in a similar 
manner: influence, power, observa- 
tionSj etc., may be extended in an in¬ 
definite manner as before, but they 
are said to be stretched when they are 
carried as far as they can be, and some¬ 
times farther than is convenient. 

One reaches a certain age, or one 
reaches a goal; the understanding 
reaches an object of contemplation. 

See also Enlabgb. 

EXTENSIVE. See Comprehensive. 

EXTENT. See Limit. 

EXTEITOATE, Palliate. Bxtenvn 
ate, from the Latin tenuis, thin, small, 
sigaifies literally to make small. Pah 
Hate, in Latin pdliatus, participle of 
pdllio, from xaUiumM a cloak, signifies 


to throw a cloak over a thing so that 
it may not be seen. 

These terms are both applicable to 
the moral conduct, and express the act 
of lessening the guilt of any impro¬ 
priety. 

To extenuate is simply to lessen gmlt 
without reference to the means; to 
palliate is to lessen it by means of art. 
To extenuate is rather the effect of 
circumstances: to palliate is the direct 
effort of an individual. Ignorance in 
the offender may serve as an extenuor- 
tion of his guilt, although not of his 
offence: it is but a poor palliation of a 
man^s guilt to say that his crimes have 
not been attended with the mischief 
■winch they were calculated to pro¬ 
duce. 

EXTERIOR. See Outward. 

EXTERMINATE. See Eradicate. 

EXTERNAL. See Objective ; Out¬ 
ward. 

EXTINGUISHED. See Our. 

EXTIRPATE- See Eradicate. 

EXTOL. See Praise. 

EXTORT. See Exact. 

EXTRANEOUS, Extrinsic, Eor- 
BiGN. Extraneous, from ex or extra, 
signifies cut of the land, not belonging 
to it. Extrinsic, in Latin extrinsecus, 
compounded of extra and secus, beside, 
signifies outward, external. Foreign, 
from the Latin foris, out-of-doors, sig¬ 
nifies not belonging to the household. 

The extraneous is that which forms 
no necessary or natural part of any¬ 
thing: the extrinsic is that which forms 
a part or has a connection, but only in 
an indirect form; it is not an inherent 
or component part: the foreign is that 
which forms no part whatever and 
has no kind of connection. A work is 
said to contain extraneous matter which 
contains much matter not necessarily 
belonging to, or illustrative of, the 
subject: a work is said to have eaj- 
trinsic merit when it borrows its v^ue 
from local circumstances, in distinc¬ 
tion from the intrinsic merit, or that 
which lies in the contents. 

Extraneous and extrinsic have a gen¬ 
eral and abstract sense, but foreign has 
a particular signification; they always 
pass over to some object either ex¬ 
pressed or imderstood: hence we say 
extraneous ideas or extrinsic worth, but 
t^t a'^ particular mode of acting is 
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foreign to the general plan pursued. 
Anecdotes of private individuals would 
be extraneous matter in a general his¬ 
tory: the respect and credit which men 
gain from their fellow-citizens by an 
adherence to rectitude is the extrinsic 
advantage of virtue; the peace of a 
good conscience and the favor of God 
axe it’s irUrinsic advantages: it is /or- 
eign to the pinT)Ose of one who is 
znaking an abridgment of a work to 
enter into details in any particular 
part. 

EXTRAORDINARY, Remarka¬ 
ble, are epithets both opposed to the 
ordmary; and in that sense the ex- 
ira^dvrtary is that which in its own 
nature is remarkable: but things, how¬ 
ever, may be extraordinary which are 
not remarkable j and the contrary. The 
extraordinary is that which is out of 
the ordina^ course, but it does not 
always excite remark, and is not, there¬ 
fore, remarkable^ as when we speak of 
an extraordinary loan, an extraordinary 
measure of government: on the other 
hand, when the extraordinary conveys 
the idea of what deserves notice, it 
expresses much more than remarkable. 
There are but few extraordinary things; 
many things are remarkable: the re- 
markdble is eminent; the extraordinary 
is supereminent: the extraeyrdinary ex¬ 
cites our astonishment; the remarkcbU 
only awakens our interest and atten¬ 
tion. The extraordinary is unexpected; 
the reimrkable is sometimes looked for: 
every instance of sagacity and fidelity 
in a dog is remarkable, and some ar- 
ira<^dinary instances have been related 
which would almost stagger our belief. 

EXTI^VAGANT, Prodigal, Lav- 
isiL Profuse. Es^ra/oagarti^ from extra 
and vagans, participle of vagarij to wan¬ 
der, signifies in general wandering from 
the line; and yrodigal, from the Latin 
prodigus, from prodr, forth, and agere, to 
drive, signifies in general sending forth, 
or giving out in great quantities. 
Lavish, from Anglo-Saxon lafian, to 
wash, was probably borrowed from 
Latin lavare, to wash, at an early time, 
signifying to wash away in waste. 
Profuse, from the Latin profusus, par¬ 
ticiple of profimdere, to pour forth, sig¬ 
nifies pouring out fredy. 

The idea of using immoderately is 
implied in all these terms, but extram- 


gant is the most general in its meaning 
and application. The extravagant man 
spends his money without reason; the 
prodigal man spends it in excesses: 
one may be extravagant with a small 
sum where it exceeds one^s means; 
one can be prodigal only with large 
sums. 

Extravagant and prodigal designate 
habitual as well as particular actions: 
lavish and profuse are properly applied 
to particular actions, the former to de¬ 
note an expenditure more or less waste¬ 
ful or superfluous, the latter to denote 
a full supply without any sort of scant. 
He who is lavish consumes without 
considering the value of what is spent; 
but profuseness may sometimes arise 
from an excess of liberality. 

As extravagance has respect to the dis¬ 
order of the mind, it may be employed 
with equal propriety to other objects; 
as to be extravagant in praises, requests, 
etc. As prodigal refers to excess in the 
measure of consumption, it may be 
applied to other objects than worldly 
possessions; as to be prodigal of one^s 
time, treasure, strength, and whatever 
is near and dear to us. Lavish may 
be applied to any objects which may 
be dealt out without regard to their 
value; as to be lavish of one^s compli¬ 
ments by scattering them indiscrimi- 
inately. Profuse may be applied to 
whatever may be ^ven in superabun¬ 
dance, but mostly in a good or indif¬ 
ferent sense. 

EXTREME. See Uttermost. 

EXTREME UNCTION. See Unc¬ 
tion. 

EXTREMITY, Extreme. Extreme 
ity is used in the proper or the improper 
sense; extreme, m the improper sense: 
we speak of the extremity of a linft or 
an avenue, the extremity of distress, 
but the extreme of the fashion. In the 
moral sense, extremity is applicable to 
the outw^d circumstances; extreme, 
to the opinions and conduct of men: 
in mattem of dispute between in¬ 
dividuals it is a happy thing to guard 
against conuDg to extremities; it is the 
charact^tic of volatile tempers to be 
always in extremes, either the extreme 
of joy or the extreme of sorrow. 

See also End. 

EXTRICATE. See Disengage. 
EXTRINSIC. See Extraneous. 
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EXUBERANT, Luxuriant. Exvr 
berant, from the Latin exuherans, or ex 
and vher, udder, signifies very fruitful 
or superabundant: luxuriant^ in Latin 
Xvayurians, from litocusy pomp, excess, 
signifies expanding with unrestrained 
freedom. These terms are both ap¬ 
plied to vegetation in a flourishing 
state; but exuberance expresses the 
excess, and luxuriance the perfection: 
in a fertile soil, where plants are left 
unrestrainedly to themselves, there will 


be exuberance; plants are to be seen 
in their luxuriance only in seasons that 
are favorable to them. 

In the moral application exuberance 
of intellect is .often attended with a 
restless ambition that is incompatible 
both with the happiness and advance¬ 
ment of its possessor; luxuriance of 
imagination is one of the greatest gifts 
which a poet can boast, of. 

EXULTATION. See Triumph. 
EYE. See Loos. 
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FABLE, Tale, Novel, Romance. 
Fable, in Latin fabula, from fari, to 
speak or tell, and tcde, from to tell, 
both designate a species of narration; 
noveZ, from the It^ian novella, comes 
from Latin ndvellus, a diminutive of 
nouies, new, and signifies news from real 
life, or simply something new in the 
way of a story; romance meant a tale 
in verse, embodying the adventures of 
some hero of chivahy, written in the 
vernacular— i. e., Italfan or Old French 
—^instead of Latin, and derives its name 
from Roinanicvs, Roman, the general 
designation of the various Latin dia¬ 
lects, French, Italian, etc., as opposed 
to classical Latin. Different species of 
composition are ej^ressed by the above 
words: the fable is allegorical; its ac¬ 
tions are natural, but its agents are 
imaginary: the tale is fictitious but not 
imaginary; both the agents and ac¬ 
tions are drawn from the passing scenes 
of life. Gods and goddesses, animals I 
and men, trees, vegetables, and inani¬ 
mate objects in general may be made 
the agents of a fable; but of a tale, 
properly speaking, only men or super¬ 
natural roirits can be the agents: of the 
former description are the celebrated 
fables of iEsop, and of the latter the 
tales of Marmontel, the tales of the 
Genii, the Chinese tales, etc.: fables 
are written for instruction, tales prin¬ 
cipally for amusement: fables consist 
mostly of only one incident or action, 
from which a novel may be drawn; 
tales, always of many which excite an 
interest for an individual. 

The tale, when compared with the 
novel, is a simple kind of fiction, and 
consi^ of_ but few persons in the 
drama; while the novel, on the con- 
Ixary, admits of every possible variety 
in characters; the tote is told without 
much sfrt or contrivance to keep the 
reader in suspense, without any depth 
of plot or importance in the catas- 
trophe; the novel affords the ^eat^t 
scope for exciting an interest by the 
rapid succession of events, the involve¬ 
ments of interest, and the unravellihg 


F 

of its plot. If the novel awakens the 
attention, the romance rivets the whole 
mind and engages the affections; it 
presents nothing but what is exfraor- 
dina^ and calculated to fiU the imag¬ 
ination; “of the former description, 
Cervantes, Le Sage, and Fielding have 
given us the best specimens; and of the 
latter we have the best modern speci¬ 
mens from the pen of Mrs. Radclme/* 

FABRIC. See Edifice. 

FABRICATE. See Invent. 

FABRICATION. See Fiction. 

FABULOUS. See Legendary. 

FACE, Front, figuratively desig¬ 
nate the particular parts of bodies 
which bear some sort of resemblance 
to the human face or forehead. Face is 
applied to that part of bodies which 
serves as an index or rule and contains 
certain marks to direct the observer; 
front is employed for that part which 
is most prominent or foremost: hence 
we speak of the/ace of a wheel or clock, 
the face of a painting, or the face of 
nature: but the front of a house or 
I building, and the front of a stage: 
hence, fikewise, the propriety of Sie 
expressions, to put a good face on a 
thing, to show a bold front. 

See also Confront. . 

Face, Countenance, Visage. — Face, 
in Latin /acies, appearance, signifies 
that which first strikes the attention 
m the general a;^earance of another— 
i. e., the face. Countenance, in il^ench 
contenance, from the Latin continere, 
to control, meant method of acting or 
controlling one's self, gestures, de¬ 
meanor—hence face, visage, from 
visus, sight, look, signifies the particu¬ 
lar form of the face as it presents itself 
to view; properly speakmg, a kind of 
countenance. The face consists of a 
cert^ set of features; the countenance 
consists of the general aggregate of 
looks produced by the mind upon the 
features; the visage consists of the whole 
assemblage of features and looks in 
particular cases: the face is the work 
of nature; the countenance and vieage 
are the work of the mind: the face re* 
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mains the same, but the courUenance odious; that of faction is always so: 
and visage are changeable. any man, without distinction of rank, 

The face properly belongs to brutes may have a party either at court or in 
as well as men, the countenance is the the army, in the city or in literature, 
peculiar property of man, although without being himself immediately 
sometimes applied to the brutes; the implicated in raising it; but factions 
visage is peculiarly applicable to su- are always the result of active efforts: 
perior bein^: the last term is em- one may have a party for one’s merit, 
ployed only in the grave or lofty style, from the number and ardor of one’s 
FACETIOUS, Conversable, friends; but a faction is raised by busy 
Pleasant, Jocular, Jocose. All and turbulent spirits for their own 
these epithets designate that^ com- purposes: Rome was tom by the in- 
panionable quality which consists in testme factions of Caesar and Pompey. 
liveliness of speech. Facetious was in Faction is the demon of discord, arm^ 
Latin facetusj signifying fine, witty, with the power to do endless mischief, 
courteous. Conversable is literally able and intent alone on destroying what- 
to hold a conversation. Pleasant (see ever opposes its progress; woe to that 
Agreeable) signifies making ourselves state into which it has found an en- 
pUasant with others, or them pleased trance: party spirit may show itself 
with us. Jocular signifies after the in noisy debate j but while it keeps 
manner of a joke, from joaulus, a little within the legitimate bounds of op- 
joke; jocose, using or having Jofcas, from position it is an evil that must be 
iocus, joke. endured. 

Fctceitoiis may be employed either for FACTIOUS, SEnmous. Factious, 

writing or for conversation; the rest in Latin factiosus, from facere, to do, 
only in conversation: the facetUmsmexi signifies the same as busy or inter- 
deds in that kind of discourse which meddling; ready to take an active 
may excite laughter; a conversable man part in matters not of one’s own im- 
may instruct as well as amuse; the mediate concern. Seditious, in Latin 
pleasant man says everything in a seditiosus, signifies prone to sedition 
pleasant manner; his pUasantiy even (see Insurrection). 
on the most delicate subject is with- Factious is an epithet to characterize 
out offence: the person speaking is the tempers of men; seditious char- 
jocose; the thing said, or the manner acterizes their conduct: the factious 
of saying it, is jocular; it is not for man attempts to raise himself into im- 
any one to be always jocose, although portance, he aims at authority, and 
sometimes one may assume a jocular seeks to interfere in the measures of 
air when we are not at liberty to be government; the seditious man at- 
serious. A man is facetious from hu- tempts to excite others, and to provoke 
mor; he is conversable by means of their resistance to established au- 
information; he indulges himself in thority: the first wants to be a law- 
occasional pleasantry, or allows himself giver; the second does not hesitate 
to be jocose, in order to enliven con- to be a law-breaker: the first wants to 
versation; a useful hint is sometimes direct the state; the second, to over¬ 
conveyed in Jocular terms. turn it: the/ac^^o^ts man is mostly in 

FACILITY. See Ease. possession of either power, rank, or 

FACT. See Circumstance. fortune; the seditious man is seldom 

FACTION, Party. These two elevated in station or circumstances 
words equally suppose the union of above the mass of the people. The 
many persons, and their opposition Roman tribunes were in general little 
to certain views different from their better than factious demagomes, such, 
own: but faction, from factio, making, in fact, as abound in all republics; Wat 
denotes an activity and secret machinar Tyler was a seditious disturber of the 
tion against those whose views are peace. Factious is mostly applied to 
opposed; and party, from the verb to individuals; seditious is employed for 
part or spUt, expresses only a division bodies of men: hence we speak of a 
of opinion. factious nobleman, a seditious multi- 

The term varty has of itself nothing tude. 
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FACTOR, Agent. Thou^ both 
these terms, according to their origin, 
imply a maker or doer, yet, at present, 
they have a distinct signification; the 
word/actor is used in a limited, and the 
word in a general sense: the factor 
only buys and sells on the account of 
others; the agent transacts every sort 
of business in general: merchants and 
manufacturers employ factors abroad 
to dispose of goods transmitted; law¬ 
yers are frequently employed as agents 
in the receipt and payment of money, 
the transfer of estates, and various 
other pecuniary concerns. 

FACULTY. See Ability. 

FAIL, Fall Short, Be Deficient. 
Fail, in French failUr^ is derived from 
the Latin fallere, to deceive. To fail 
marks the result of actions or efforts; 
a person fails in his undertaking: 
fall short designates either the result of 
actions or the state of things; a person 
faUs short in his calculation or in his 
accountthe issue falls short of the 
es^iectation: to he deficient marks 
only the state or quality of objects; 
a person is deficient in good manners. 
People frequently fail in their best en¬ 
deavors for want of knowing how to 
apply their abilities; when our ex¬ 
pectations are immoderate, it is not 
surprising if our success falls short of 
our hopes and wishes: there is nothing 
in which people discover themselves 
to be more deficient than in keeping 
ordinary engagements. To fail and he 
deficient are both applicable to the 
characters of men; but the former is 
mostly employed for the moral con¬ 
duct, the latter for the outward be¬ 
havior: hence a man is said to fad 
in Ins duty, in the discharge of his obli¬ 
gations, in the performance of a prom¬ 
ise, and the like: but to he deficient in 
politeness, in attention to his friends, in 
his address, in his manner of entering a 
room, and the like. 

FadurSf Fading,—Fadure bespeaks 
the action or the result of the action; 
a failing is the habit or the habitual 
fadure: the former is said of our under¬ 
takings, the latter of our moral chaj> 
acter. ^ Failure is opposed to success, 
a failing to a perfection. The mer¬ 
chant must be prepared for failures in 
his speculations; the statesman for 
failures in his projects, the result of 


which depends upon contingencies 
that are above human control. With 
our failings^ however, it is somewhat 
different; we must never rest satisfied 
that we are without them, nor con¬ 
tented with the mere consciousness 
that we have them. 

See also Imperfection. 

Fadure^ Miscarriage^ Abortion ,— 
Failure has always a reference to the 
agent and his design; miscarriage^ that 
is, the carrying or going wrong, is 
applicable to aU sublunary concerns, 
without reference to any particular 
agent; abortionj from the Latin ahoriri, 
to deviate from the rise, or to pass 
away before it comes to maturity, 
is in the proper sense applied to the 

g rocess of animal nature, and in the 
gurative sense to the thoughts and 
designs which are conceived in the 
mind. 

Fadure is more definite in its sig- 
i^cation and limited in its applicar 
tion; we speak of the failures of indi¬ 
viduals, but of the miscarriages of 
nations or things: a failure reflects on 
the person so as to excite toward him 
some sentiment, either of compassion, 
displeasure, or the like; a miscarriage 
is considered mostly in relation to the 
course of human events: hence the 
failure of Xerxes's ejmedition reflected 
disgrace upon himself; but the mis¬ 
carriage of military enterprises in gen¬ 
eral are attributable to the elements or 
some such untoward circumstance. 
The abortion, in its proper sense, is a 
species of rmscarriage, and in applica¬ 
tion a species of fadure, as it applies 
only to the designs of conscious agents; 
but it does not carry the mind back to 
the agent, for we speak of the abortion 
of a scheme with as little reference to 
the schemer as when we speak of the 
.miscarriage of an esqpedition. 

See also Insolvency. 

FAILING. See Fail; Imtebfec- 

TION. 

FAINT, Languid. Faird comes 
from Latin fingers, to feign, Old French 
feint, pretended, hence weak; thence 
I devdoped the general idea of weakness 
or unreality, to grow faird, or to faint 
meaning to be weak. Languid, in Latin 
languidus, from languere, is allied to 
Greek \ayap6g, slack, and English Ictg. 
Faint is less than languid; faintness 
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is, in fact, in the physical application, 
the commencement of languor; we 
may be faint for a short time, and if 
continued and extended through the 
limbs it becomes languor; thus we say, 
to speak with a faint tone, and have a 
languid frame. In the figurative ap¬ 
plication, to make a faint resistance, to 
move with a languid air, to form a 
faini idea, to make a languid effort. 

FAIR, Clbae. Fair, in Anglo- 
Saxon fceger, beautiful, is allied to 
Gothic /oars, fit. Clear (for derivar 
tion see CTlear). 

Fair is used in a positive sense, 
dear in a negative sense: there must 
be some brightness in what is fair; 
there must be no spots in what is dear. 
The weather is said to be fair which 
is not only free from what is disagree¬ 
able, but somewhat enlivened by the 
sun; it is dear when it is free from 
clouds or mists. A fair skin aij- 
proaches to white; a dear skin is 
without spots or irregularities. 

In the moral application, a fair 
fame speaks much in praise of a man; 
a clear reputation is free from faults. 
A fair statement contains everything 
that can be said pro and con; a clear 
statement is free from ambigmty or 
obscurity. Fairness is something de¬ 
sirable and inviting; dearness is an 
absolute requisite, it cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

See also Blonde. 

Fair, Honest, Equitable, Reasonable. 
—Fair (see above). Honest, in Latin 
honestus, comes from honos, honor. 
Equitable signifies having equity, or 
according to equity, from Latin a^us, 
equal. Reasonable signifies having rea- 
son, or according to reason. 

Fair is said of persons or things; 
honesty mostly characterizes the person, 
either as to his conduct or his principle. 
"V^en fair and honest are both ^plied 
to the external conduct, the former 
expresses more than the latter: a man 
may be honest without being fair; he 
cannot be fair without being honest. 
Fairness enters into every minute cii> 
cumstance connected mth the interests 
of the parties, and weighs them alike 
for both; honesty is contented with a 
liberal conformity to the law, it con¬ 
sults the intereA of one p^y; the 
fair dealer looks to his neighbor as 


well as himself, he wishes only for an 
equal share of advantage; a man may 
be an honest dealer while he looks to 
no one’s advantage but his own: the 
fair man always acts from a principle 
of right; the honest man may be so 
from a motive of fear. 

When fair is employed as an epithet 
to qualify things, or to designate their 
nature, it approaches very near in 
signification to equitable and reasonable; 
they are all opposed to what is unjust: 
fair and equitable suppose two objects 
put in collision; reasonable is employed 
abstractly; what is fair and equitable 
is so in relation to all circumstances, 
what is reasonable is so of itself. An 
estimate is/afr in which profit and loss, 
merit and demerit, with every cohateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed; a 
judgment is equitable which decides 
suitably and advantageously for both 
arties; a price is reasonable which 
oes not exceed the limits of reason 
or propriety. A decision may be 
either fair or equitable; but the former 
is said mostly in regard to trifling mat¬ 
ters, even in our games and amuse¬ 
ments, and the latter in regard to the 
important rights of mankind. It is 
the business of the umpire to decide 
fairly between the combatants or the 
competitors for a prize: it is the busi¬ 
ness of the judge to decide eguitcbly 
between men whose property is at 
issue. A demand, a charge, a proposi¬ 
tion, or an offer may be said to be 
either fair or reasonable; but the 
former term always bears a relation 
to what is right between man and man; 
the latter, to what is right in itself ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. 

FAITH, Ceeed. Faith (see Be¬ 
lief) denotes either the principle of 
trusting or the thing trusted. Creed, 
from the Latin credere, to believe, de¬ 
notes the thing believed. 

These words are synonymous when 
taken for the thing trusted in or be¬ 
lieved; but they differ in this, that 
faith has always a reference to the prin¬ 
ciple in the mind; creed only respects 
the thing which is the object of faith: 
faith is the general and creed the par¬ 
ticular term, for a creed is a set form 
of faith: hence we say to be of the 
same faith, or to adopt the same creed. 
The holy martyrs died for the faith 
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as it is in Christ Jesus j every estab- go beyond the prison walls without a 
lished form of religion will have its guard; and to one committed to a cor- 
peculiar creed. The Church of Eng- rectional institution who is allowed 
land^ has adopted that creed which it similar privileges, 
considers os containing the purest prin- Faithless, Unfaithful. •— Faithless is 
ciples of Christianmostly employed to denote a breach 
Faith, Fidelity. — Though derived of faith, and unfaithful to mark the 
from the same source, they differ wide- want oi fidelity. The former is positive; 
ly in meaning: faith here denotes a the latter is rather negative, implying 
mode of action, namely, in acting true a deficiency. A prince, a government, 
to the faith which others repose in us; a people, or an individual is said to 
fidelity, a disposition of the mind to be faithless; a husband, a wife, a 
adhere to that faUh which others re- servant, or any individual, unfaithful. 
pose in us. We keep our faith, we show Mettus Fuffetius, the Alban Dictator, 
our fidelity. Faith is a public concern, was faithless to the Roman people 
it depends on promises; fidelity is a when he withheld his assistance in the 
private or personal concern, it depends battle and strove to go over to the 
upon relationships and connections, enemy: a man is unfaithful to his em- 
A breach of faith is a crime that brings ployer who sees Mm injured by others 
a stain on a nation, for faith ought to without doing Ms utmost to prevent 
be kept even with an enemy. A it. A woman is faithless to her hus- 
breach of fidelity attaches disgrace to band who breaks the marriage vow; 
the individual, for fidelity is due from she is unfaithful to him when she does 
a subject to a prince, or from a ser- not discharge the duties of a wife to 
vant to his master, or from married the best of her abilities, 
people one to another. No treaty Faithless, Perfidious, TreacherotLS .— 
can be made with him who will keep Faithless is the generic term, the rest 
no faith; no confidence can be placed are specific terms; a breach of good 
in him who discovers no fidelity. faith is expressed by them all, but 
Faithful, Trusty.—FaitMvl signifies faithless expresses no more: the others 
full of faith or fidelity. Trusty signi- include accessory ideas in their sig- 
fies fit or worthy to be trusted.^ nification. Perfidious, in Latin per- 

Faithfid r&spects the principle alto- fidiosus, signifies literally breaking 
gether; it is suited to all relations and through faith in a ^eat degree, and 
stations, public and private: trusty in- now implies the addition of hostility 
eludes not only the principle, but the to the Tbreach of faith. Treacherous 
mental qualifications in general; it is derived from Old French trechier, to 
applies to those in whom particular trick, Latin tricare, from tricoe, diffi- 
trust is to be placed. It is the part of culties, wiles, and is allied to intricate, 
a Christian to be faithful to all Ms etc. 

engagem^ts; it is a particular ex- A faithless man is faithless only for 
ceUence in a servant to be trusty. his own interest; a perfidioiLS man is 
Faithful is applied in the improper expressly so to the injury of another, 
sense to an unconscious agent; trusty A friend is faithless who consults Ms 
may be applied with equal propriety to own safety in time of need; he is 
things as to persons. We may speak fidious if he profits by the confidence 
of a faithful saying or a faithful reposed in Mm to plot miscMef against 
picture; a trusty sword or a trusty the one to whom he has made vows 
weapon. of friendsMp. Faithlessness does not 

In the Umted States the term trusty suppose any particular efforts to de- 
has of late come to apply to an inmate ceive: it consists of merely violating 
of an institution for the insane whose that faith wMch the relation produces; 
condition has so far improved that perfidy is never so complete as when 
he or she is rdieved of ordinary re- it has most effectually assumed the 
straint and is permitted to go about mask of sincerity, 
the grounds and vicinity; to a prisoner Perfidy may lie in the will to do; 
whose conduct has won for Mm a treachery lies altogether in the thing 
relaxation of rules and permission to done; one may therefore be perfidious 
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without being treacherous, A friend is accompanied with the dissolution of 
perfldioiLS whenever he evinces his per-- the bodies that fall. The higher a 
fidy; but he is said to be treacherous body is raised, and the greater the art 
only in the particular instance in which that is employed in the structure, the 
he betrays the confidence and interests completer the downfall; the greater 
of another. I detect a man^s perfidy^ the structure the more extended the 
or his perfidious aims, by the manner ruin. In the figurative application we 
in which he attempts to draw my may speak of the faU of man from a 
secrets from me; I am not made ac- state of iimocence, a state of ease, or a 
quainted with his treachery until I dis- state of prosperity, or his downfall from 
cover that my confidence is betrayed greatness or high rank. He may re- 
and my secrets are divulged. On the cover from his fall, but his downfall 
other hand, we may be treacherous is commonly followed by the entire 
without being perfidious. Perfidy is ruin of his concerns, and often of him- 
an offence mostly between individ- self. The fall of kingdoms and the 
uals; it is rather a breach of fidelity downfall of empires must always be 
(see Faith) than of faith; treachr succeeded by their rwm as an inevitable 
ery, on the other hand, includes result. 

breaches of private or public faith. A Fall, Drop, Droop, Sink. Tumble ,— 
servant may be both perfidious and Fall (see above). Drop ana droop were 
treacherous to his master; a citizen originallv the same word, drop being 
may be treacherous, but not perfidious, the Anglo-Saxon form, and droop the 
toward his country. It is said that in Scandinavian form. Sink comes from 
the South Sea Islands, when a chief Anglo-Saxon sincan, to sink. Tumble 
wants a human victim, their oflBlcers is in Anglo-Saxon tumhian, meaning to 
will sometimes invite their friends turn heels over head, allied to Old High 
or relations to come to them, when they German turnon, to turn over and over, 
take the opportunity of suddenly fall- whence French foyw&er, to fall, is derived, 
ing upon them and despatching them; Fall is the generic, the rest specific 
here is perfidy in the individual who acts terms: to drop is to fall suddenly, and 
this false part, and treachery in the act mostly in the form of a drop; to droop 
of betraying him who is murdered, is to drop m part; to sfnfc is to/aKgraa- 
When the school-master of Falerii de- uaUy; to tumble is to fall awkwardly 
livered his scholars to Camillus, he was or contrary to the usual mode. In 
guilty of treachery in the act and of cataracts the water falls perpetually 
per^y toward those who had reposed and in a mass: in rain it drops partially: 
comdence in him. When Romulus or- in ponds the water sinks low. Thehe^ 
dered the Sabine women to be seized, droops, but the body may fall or drop 
it was an act of treachery, but not of from a height, it may sink down to 
perfidy; so, in like manner, when the the earth, it may tumble by accident, 
^u^ter of Tarpeius opened the gates Fall, drop, and sink are extended in 
of the Roman citadel to the enemy. their application to moral or other ob- 
PALL, Downfall, Rtjin. FaU jects; droop and tumble, in the physical 
comes from Anglo-Saxon feaUan, pos- sense. A person falls from a state of 
sibly allied to Latin/aZZere, to deceive, prosperity; words drop from the lips 
Ruin (see Destruction). and sink into the heart. Com, or the 

Whether applied to physical objects price of com, faUs; a subject drops; 
or the condition of persons, fall ex- a person sinks into poverty or in the 
presses less than dovmfaU, and this less estimation of the world, 
than ruin. Fall applies to that which FALLACIOUS, Deceitful, Fraud- 
is erect; dournfaU, to that which is ulbnt. Fallacious comes from the 
elevated: ever^hmg which is set up, Latin/aZZoa; andfallere, to deceive, sig- 
although as trifling as a stick, may nifying the property of misleading, 
have a fall; but we speak of the Deceitful (see Deceive). Fraudulent 
dmmfall of the loftiest trees or the tall- signifies after the manner of a fraud. 
est spires. A faU may be attended The fallacious has respect to false- 
with more or less mischief, or even with hood in opinion; decei^ul to that which 
none at all; but downfall and ruin are is externally false: our hopes are often 
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faUa^icms; the appearances of things 
are often deceiffiil. Fallacious, as 
characteristic of the mind, excludes the 
idea of design; deceitful excludes the 
idea of mistake; fraudulent is a gross | 
species of the deceilfuL It is a fallor 
dous idea for any one to imagine that 
the faults of others can serve as any 
extenuation of his own; it is a deceitful 
mode of acting for any one to advise 
another to do that which he would not 
do himself; it is fraudulent to attempt 
to get money by means of a falsehood. 

Falla^, Delusion, Illusion, — The 
fallacy is that which has the tendency 
to deceive; the delusion is that which 
deludes, or the state of being deluded; 
the illusion is that which has the power 
of iUuding or sporting with the mind, 
or the state of being so played upon. 
We endeavor to detect the fallacy 
which Hes concealed in a proposition: 
we endeavor to remove the delusion 
to which the judgment has been ex¬ 
posed, and to dissipate the illusion 
to which the senses or fancy are liable. 

In all the reasonings of freethinkers 
there are fallacies against which the 
ignorant cannot always be on their 
guard. The ignorant are perpetually 
exposed to delusions when they attempt 
to speculate on matters of opinion. 
The ideas of ghosts and apparitions 
are mostly attributable to the illusions 
of the senses and the imagination. 

See also Sophistby. 

FALL SHORT. See Fail. 

FALSEHOOD. See Fiction; Un¬ 
truth. 

FALSITY, See Untruth. 

FALTER. See Hesitate. 

FAME, Reputation, Renown. 
Fame (from Latin /an, to speak) is 
the most noisy and uncertain; it rests 
upon report: reputation (see Char¬ 
acter) is silent and solid: it lies more 
in the thoughts and is derived from* 
observation. Renown, in French re- 
nommSe, from Latin re, again, and 
nomen, name, meaning named again 
and again, signifies the reverberation 
of a name; it is as loud as fame, but 
more substantial and better founded: 
hence we say that a personas fame is 
gone abroad, his reputation is estab¬ 
lished, and he has got renown. 

Fame may be applied to any object, 
good, bad, or indmerent; r&puMion is 


applied only to real eminence in some 
department; renown is employed only 
for extraordinary men and brilliant ex¬ 
ploits. The fame of a quack may be 
spread among the ignorant multitude 
by means of a lucky cure; the reputor 
tion of a physician rests upon his tried 
skin and Smown experience; the renown 
of a general is proportioned to the 
magnitude of his achievements. 

Fame, Report, Rumor, Hearsay ,— 
Fame has a reference to the thing which 
gives birth to it; it goes about of itself 
without any apparent instrumentality. 
Report (from re and portare, to carry 
back, or away from an object) has 
always a reference to the reporter. 
Rumor, in Latin rumor, from a root 
which signifies to make a humming 
noise, has a reference to the buzzing 
nature of words that are carried; it is 
therefore properly a buzzing report. 
Hearsay T&era to the receiver of that 
which is said: it is limited, therefore, 
to a small number of speakers or re¬ 
porters. Fame serves to form or es- 
tabli^ a character either of a person 
or a thing; it will be good or bad, 
according to circumstances; the fame 
of our Saviour’s miracles went abroad 
through the land; a report serves to 
communicate information of events; 
it may be more or less correct accord¬ 
ing to the veracity or authenticity of 
the reporter; reports of victories mostly 
precede the official confirmation: a 
rumor serves the purposes of fiction; 
it is more or less vague, according to 
the temper of the times and the nature 
of the events; every battle gives rise 
to a thousand rumors: the hearsay 
serves for information or instruction, 
and is seldom so incorrect as it is 
familiar. 

FAMILIAR. See Conversant; 
Free. 

FAMILIARITY. See Acquaint¬ 
ance. 

FAMILY, House, Lineage, Rage. 
Divisions of men, according to some 
rule of relationship or connection, is 
the common idea in these terms. 
Family is the most general in its im¬ 
port (from the Latin familia, a family, 
famulus, & servant). It is applicable to 
those who are bound together upon the 
principle of dependence. House fi^- 
ratively denotes those who live in Hie 
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same Jimse (Anglo-Saxon has, German who are coeval; lineage is generally 
hms, possibly from a root meaning to used for those who have gone before, 
hide), and is commonly extended in its When the Athenian general Iphicrates, 
signification to all that passes under son of a shoemaker, was reproached by 
the same roof: hence we rather say Harmodius with his birth, he said, I 
that a woman manages her family; had rather be the first than the last 
that a man rules his Aoitse. The/am% of my/am%: David was of the Zmeage 
is considered as to its relationships— of Abraham, and our Saviour was of the 
the number, union, condition, and lineage of David. Race, from the Latin 
quality of its members: the house is radix, a root, denotes the origin, or 
considered more as to what is trans- that which constitutes the original 
acted within its walls. We speak of a point of resemblance. A family sup- 
numerous family, a united or afi^eo- poses the closest alliance; a race sup- 
tionatea mercantile Aoitse, and poses no closer connection than what 
the House, meaning the members of the a common property creates. Family is 
House of Parliament or House of Repre- confined to a comparatively small num- 
sentatives, sometimes called the Lower ber; race is a term of extensive im- 
House to distinguish it from the House port, including all mankind, as the 
of Lords or the Senate, familiarly called human race, or particular nations, as 
the Upper House, If a man cannot find the race of South Sea Islanders; or 
happiness in the bosom of his family, a particular family, as the race of the 
he will seek for it in vain elsewhere; Heraclides: from Hercules sprang a 
the credit of a home is to be kept up race of heroes. 

only by prompt payments. FAMOUS, CBLiiBRA.TBn, Rb- 

In an extended application of these nowned, Illitstrious. Famous sig- 
words they are made to designate the nifies literally having fame or the cause 
quality of the individual, in which case of fame; it is applicable to that which 
family bears the same familiar and in- causes a noise or sensation; to that 
discriminate sense as before: home is which is talked of, written upon, dis¬ 
employed as a term of grandeur. When cussed, and thought of; to that which 
we consider the family in its domestic is reported of far and near; to that 
relations, in its habits, manners, con- which is circulated among all ranks 
nections, and circumstances, we speak and orders of men. Celebrated sig- 
of a genteel fam’Zy, a^espectable/a??^^7y, nifies literally kept in the memory by 
the royal family: but when we con- a celebration or memorial, and is ap- 
sider it with regard to its political and plicable to that which is praised and 
civil distinctions, its titles and its honored with solemnity. Benoumed 
power, then we denominate it a home, signifies literally possessed of a name, 
as an illustrious house; the Home of and is applicable to whatever extends 
Bourbon, of Brunswick, or of Hanover; the name or causes the name to be 
Ihe imperial House of Austria. Any often repeated. Illmtriom signifies 
subject may belong to an ancient or literally what has or gives a lustre: it 
noble family: princes are said to be is applioable to whatever confers dig- 
descended from ancient homes. A nity. 

man is said to be of family or of no Famom is a term of indefinite im- 
family: we may say likewise that he is port; it conveys of itself frequently 
of a certain home; but to say that he neither honor nor dishonor, since it is 
is of no home would be superfluous, employed indifferently as an epithet for 
In republics there are/amfZics, but not things praiseworthy or otherwise; it 
homes, because there is no nobility; is the only one of these terms which 
in China, likewise, where the private may be used in a bad sense. The 
virtues only distinguish the individual others rise in a gradually good sense, 
or his family, the term hcrme is alto- The celebrcaed is founded upon merit, 
gether inapplicable. 8<nd the display of talent in the arts 

Family mcludes in it every circum- and sciences; it gains the subject re- 
stance of connection and relationship; spect: the renowned is founded upon 
Uneage respects only consanguinity: the possession of rare or extraordinary 
famnly is employed mostly for those qualities, upon successful exertions and 
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an accordance public opinion; it 
brings great honor or glory to the sub¬ 
ject; the UhjLstriotis is founded upon 
those solid qualities which not only 
render one laxown, but distin^shed; I 
it insures regard and veneration. A 
person may be famous for his eccen-1 
tiicities; celebrated as an artist^ a 
writer, or a player; remwned as a 
warrior or a statesman; illustrious as 
a prince, a statesman, or a senator. 
The Maid of Orleans, who was decried 
by the English and idolized by the 
fVench, is equally famous in both 
nations. There are celebrated authors 
whom to censure, even in that which 
is censurable, would endanger one’s 
reputation. The renowned heroes of 
antiquity have, by the perusal of their 
e:q)loits, given birth to a race of modern 
heroes not inferior to themselves. 
Princes may shine in their lifetime, 
but they cannot render themselves 
illustrious to posterity except by the 
monuments of goodness and wmom 
which they leave after them. 

FANATIC. See Enthusiast. 

FANCIFUL, Fantastical, Whim¬ 
sical, Capbicious. Fanciful signifies 
full of fancy (see Conceit). Fantasti¬ 
cal sig^es belonging to the fantasy, 
which is the immediate derivative from 
the Gredfc ^avracrta, Latin fantasia^ a 
vision, from root meaning to shine. 
Whimsical signifies either Eke a whim 
or having a whim, from a Scandina¬ 
vian word meaning freak. Capricious 
means having caprice. 

Fanciful soad fantastical are both em¬ 
ployed for persons and things; whimr 
sical and capricious are mostly em¬ 
ployed for persons, or what is personal. 
Fandful is said of that which is irregu¬ 
lar in the taste or judgment; fantastiail 
is said of that which violates all pro¬ 
priety as well as regularity: the former 
may consist of a simple deviation from 
rule; the latter is something extravar 
g^t. A person may, therefore, some¬ 
times be advantageously fanciful, al¬ 
though he can never be fantastical but 
to his discredit. Lively minds will be 
fanciful in the choice of their dress, 
furniture, or equipage: the affectation 
of singularity frequently renders peo¬ 
ple fantastical in thfeir manners as well 
as their dr^. 

Fanciful is said mostly in regard to 


errors of opinion or taste; it springs 
from an aberration of the mind; whimr 
sical is a species of the fanciful in r^ 
gard to one’s likes or dislikes; capri¬ 
cious respects errors of temper or irregu¬ 
larities of feeling. The farunful does 
not necessarily imply instability; but 
the capricious excludes the idea of 
fixedness. One is fanciful by attach¬ 
ing a reality to that which only passes 
in one’s own mind: one is whimsicol 
in the inventions of the fancy; one is 
capricious by acting and judging with¬ 
out rule or reason that which admits 
of both. 

See also Utopian. 

Fancy, Irmyiriation, —From what 
has already been said the distinction 
between fancy and irnayination, as 
operations of thought, will be obvious. 
Fancy, considered as a power, simply 
brings the object to the mind or 
makes it appear; ^ but iinayiriation, 
from image, in Latin imago, from the 
root found in imitari, English imitate, 
is a power which presents the images or 
likenesses of things. The/ancy, there¬ 
fore, only employs itseK about things 
without regarding their nature; but 
the imagination aims at tracing a re¬ 
semblance and getting a true copy. 
The fancy consequently forms conibi- 
nations, either resd or unreal, as chance 
may direct; but the irna^nation is 
seldomer lea astray. The fanw is busy 
in dreams or when the mind is in a 
disordered state; but the imagination 
is supposed to act when the intdlectual 
powers are in fuU play. 

The fancy is employed on li^t and 
trivial objects which are present to the 
senses; the imagmalion soars above all 
vulgar objects and carries us from the 
world of matter into the world of 
spirits, from time present to the time 
to come. 

A milliner or mantuarmaker may 
employ her fancy in the decorations 
of a cap or gown; but the poet’s 
irnagmation depicts everything grand, 
everything bold, and everything re¬ 
mote. 

Althou^ Mr. Addison has thou^t 
proper, for his convenience, to use the 
words fancy and imagination promiscu¬ 
ously when writing on this subject, yet 
the distinction, as above pointed out, 
has been observed both in familiar di«- 
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course and in writing. We say that! 
we fancyf not that we imagine, that we j 
see or hear something; the pleasures 
of the imagination, not of the fancy. 
See also Conceit: Vagary. | 

FANTASTIC. See Quixotic. j 

FANTASTICAL. See Fanciful. ' 
FAR. See Distant. 

FARCICAL, Comic. Farcical, the 
adjective of farce (in French the same 
form, from farcer, to stuff, Latin fardo, 
Italian fared), signifies, literally, the 
stuffing in meat, and, in ordinary lan¬ 
guage, whatever pertains to a farce, 
anything stuffed with foreign matters, 
specifically a dramatic piece of a hu¬ 
morous character, fuU of exaggeration 
and drollery; hence, anything absurd¬ 
ly exaggerated. 

Farce differs from comedy proper 
in degree, but not in kind. The aim 
of both is to excite mirth, but while 
the comedy does so by a comparatively 
faithful adherence to nature and truth, 
the farce takes much greater license 
and does not scruple to make use of 
any extravagance or improbability 
that may serve its purpose. At one 
time a farce was a petty show ex¬ 
hibited in the streets, then it was a 
short after-piece on the stage following 
a more serious performance, and lat¬ 
terly it supplied the entire perform¬ 
ance. 

FARE, Provision. Fare, from' 
Anglo-Saxon faran, to go, signifies in 
general the condition or thmg that 
comes to one or is provided for a jour¬ 
ney. Provision, from provide, sigmfies 
the thing provided for one. 

These terms are alike employed for 
the ordinary concerns of life, and may 
either be used in the limited sense for 
the food one procures or in general for 
whatever necessity or convenience is 
procured: to the term fare is annexed 
the idea of accident; provision includes 
that of design: a traveller on the Con¬ 
tinent must frequently be contented 
with humble fare, unless he takes the 
precaution of carrying his yrovisiom 
with him. 

FARMER, Husbandman, Agriculiv 
URisT. Farmer comes from Anglo- 
French ferme. Late Latin firma, from 
firmvs, a fixed rent, a farmer being one 
who paid a fixed rent to a landlord; 
huehandrmn is one following hushardry, 


that is, the tillage of land by manual 
labor; the farmer, therefore, conducts 
the concern, and the husbandman labors 
under his direction: agriculturist, from 
the Latin ager, a field, and colere, to 
tiU, signifies any one engaged in the 
I art of cultivation. The farmer is al¬ 
ways a practitioner; the agricuUurist 
I may be a mere theorist: the farmer fol¬ 
lows husbandry solely as a means of 
living: the agriculturist follows it as a 
science; the former tills the land upon 
given admitted principles; the latter 
frames new principles or alters those 
that are established. Between the 
farmer and the agriculturist there is the 
same difference as between practice and 
theory: the former may be assisted 
by the latter so long as they can go 
hand in hand; but in the case of a 
collision the farmer will be of more ser¬ 
vice to himself and his country^ than 
the agriculturist; farming brings imme¬ 
diate profit from personal service; 
agricuMure may only promise future, 
and consequently contingent, advan¬ 
tages. 

Husbandman is now obsolete in 
prose, though it is still used in poetry. 

FARRAGO. See Olio. 

FARTHEST. See Uttermost. 

FASCINATE. See Charm. 

FASCINATED. See Spellbound. 

FASHION, Quality, Distinction. 
These epithets are employed promis¬ 
cuously in colloquial discourse, but 
not with strict propriety: by men of 
f^hion are understood such men as 
live in the fashinable world and keep 
the best company; by men of quality 
are understood men of rank or title; 
by men of distinction are understooa 
men of honorable superiority, whether 
by wealth, office, or pre-eminence in 
society. Gentry and merchants, thou^ 
not men of quality, may, by their mode 
of living, be men of fashion; and by 
the office they hold in the state they 
may likewise be men of distinction. 

See also Custom; Etiquette; Poem; 
Vogue. 

FAST. See Abstinence. 

FASTEN. See Fix. 

FASTIDIOUS, Squeamish. Fas ^ 
tidious comes from Latin fasUdivmj 
loathing, perhaps from fastus, arro¬ 
gance, and tcedium, disgust, fasHdium 
meaning arrogant disgust; squeamish 
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is in Middle En^sh skeymoiLs, disdain¬ 
ful, from Anglo*5Yench escoymoits, deli¬ 
cate, nice as to food, from Greek 
English scheme, meaning form, air, 
mien, manners—Whence literally full of 
airsj in a moral sense it signifies foolish¬ 
ly sickly, easily disgusted. Squeamish 
implies a stronger physical shrinking 
than fastidious. The fastidious man 
avoids or rejects what he does not hke; 
a squeamish person reacts more obvi¬ 
ously against it with a kind of nervous 
horror. \Vhoever examines his own im¬ 
perfections will cease to be fastidious; 
whoever restrains humor and caprice 
will cease to be squeamish. 

FATAL. See Deadly. 

FATE. See Chance; Destiny. 

FATIGUE, Weariness, Lassitude. 
Fatigue, from the Latin fatigare, pos¬ 
sibly from a root meaning to yawn, is 
the Latin word corresponding to the 
English weariness. Weariness is the 
substantive corresponding to weary, 
Anglo-Saxon werig, from worian, to 
tramp about in a swampy place, from 
WOT, swamp; hence the state of feeling 
produced Tby walking over swampy 
ground. Lassitude, from the Latin 
.lassus, weary, marks a state without 
specifying a cause. 

Fatigue is an exhaustion of the smi- 
mal or mental powers; weariness is a 
wearing out the strength or breaking 
the spirits; lassitude is a general re¬ 
laxation of the animal frame: the la¬ 
borer experiences fatigue from the toils 
of the day; the man of business, who 
is harassed bv the multiplicity and 
complexity of his concerns, suffers 
fatigue; and the student who labors 
to fit himself for a public exhibition of 
his acquirements is in like manner 
e3q)osed to fatigue: weariness attends 
the traveller who takes a long or path¬ 
less journey; weariness is the lot of 
the petitioner who attends in the ante¬ 
chamber of a great man; the critic is 
doomed to suffer weariness who is 
obliged to drag throu^ the shallow 
but voluminous writings of a dull 
author. Lassitude is the consequence 
of a distempered system, sometimes 
brought on Iby an excess of fatigue, 
sometimes by sickness, and frequently 
by the action of the external air. 

FAULT. See Blemish; Error; 
Imperfection; Lapse. 


FAULTLESS. See Orient; Unof¬ 
fending. 

FAULTY. See Culpable. 

FAVOR. See Benefit; Credit; 
Grace. 

FAVORABLE, Propitious. In a 
former paragraph (see Auspicious) I 
have shown provifious to be a species 
of the favorable, namely, the favorable 
as it springs from the design of an 
agent; what is propitious, therefore, is 
always/ai'omWe, but not vice versd: the 
favorable properly characterizes both 
persons and things; the propitious, in 
the proper sense, characterizes the per¬ 
son only: as applied to persons, an 
equal may he favorable; a superior only 
is propitious: the one may be favorable 
only in inclination; the latter is favor-^ 
able also in granting timely assistance. 
Cato was favorable to Pompey; the 
gods were propitious to the Greeks: 
we may all wish to have our friends 
favorable to our projects; none but 
heathens expect to have a blind destiny 
propitious. In the improper sense, 
propitious may be applied to things 
with a similar distinction: whatever 
is well disposed to us, and seconds 
our endeavors, or serves our purpose, 
is favorable; whatever efficaciously pro¬ 
tects us, speeds our exertions, and de¬ 
cides our success is propitious to us: 
on ordinary occasions, a wind is said 
to be favorable which carries us to the 
end of our voyage; but it is said to 
be propitious if the rapidity of our pas¬ 
sage forwards any great purpose of our 
own. 

See also Opportune. 

FAWN. See Coax. 

FEALTY. See Homage. 

FEAR. See Apprehend; Worry. 

FEARFUL, Dreadful, Frightful, 
Trbmendoub, Terrible, Terrific, 
Horrible, Horrid. Fearful here sig¬ 
nifies full of that which causes/ear (see 
Alarm); dreadful , full of what causes 
dread (see Apprehension); fright ' d , 
full of what CBm&s fright (see Afraid); 
tremendous , that* which causes trem ¬ 
bling ; terrible or terrific , causing terror ; 
horrible or horrid , causing horror . The 
application of these terms is easily to 
be discovered by these definitions: the 
first two affect the mind more than the 
senses; all the others affect the senses 
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more than the mind: a contest ia fear- > 
ful when the issue is important but 
the event doubtful; the thought of 
death is dreadful to one who feels him- 
unprepared. The frightful is less 
than the treynendouSj the tremendous 
than the terrible^ the terrible than the 
hyrrible: shrieks may be frightful; 
thunder and lightning may be 1/re-\ 
mendous; the roaring of a non is ter¬ 
rible; the glare of his eye terrific; the 
actual spectacle of kilung is horrible 
or horrid. In their general application 
these terms are often employed promis¬ 
cuously to characterize whatever pro¬ 
duces very strong impressions: hence 
we may speak of a frightful^ dreadful, 
terrible j or horrid dream; or frightful, 
dreadful, or terrible tempest; dreadful, 
terrible, or horrid consequences. 

FEARLESS. See Bold. 

FEASIBLE. See Oolobable. 

FEAST, Banquet, Carousal, En 
TERTAINMBNT, TrEAT. As feosts, in 
the religious sense, being derived from 
festus, joyful, are always days of 
leisure and frequently of public re¬ 
joicing, this word has been applied 
to any social meal for the purposes 
of pleasure: this is the idea com¬ 
mon to the signification of all these 
words, of which feast seems to be the 
most general; and for all of which it 
may frequently be substituted, al¬ 
though they have each a distinct ap¬ 
plication :/eo5i conveys the idea merely 
of enjoyment: banquet is a splendid 
feast, attended with pomp and state; 
it is a term of noble use, particularly 
adapted to poetry and the high style: 
carousal, French carous, from the Ger¬ 
man garaus (from gar, entirely, and 
aus, out), means the emptying out of 
the glass, a drinking-bout; enlertaivr 
merit and treat convey the idea of 
hospitality. 

Feast, entertainment, and treat are 
taken in a more extended sense, to 
express other pleasures besides those 
of the table: feast retains its significa¬ 
tion of a vivid pleasure, such as volup¬ 
tuaries derive from delicious viands; 
entertaiiiment and treat retain the idea 
of being granted by way of courtesy: 
we i^e& of a thing as being a feast or 
high delight; and of a person contribut¬ 
ing to one’s entertainrnent, or giving 


one a treat. To a benevolent mind the 
spectacle of an afflicted man relieved 
and comforted is a feast; to a mind 
ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, an 
easy access to a well-stocked library 
is a continued feast: men of a happy 
temper give and receive entertainment 
with equal facility; they afford entei^ 
tainment to their ^ests by the easy 
cheerfulness which they impart to 
everything aroimd them; they in like 
manner derive entertainment from ev- 
erjdihing they see or hear or observe: a 
treat is given or received only on par¬ 
ticular occasions; it depends on the 
relative circumstances and tastes of the 
giver and receiver; to one of a musical 
turn one may give a treat by inviting 
him to a musical party; and to one of 
an intelligent turn it will be equally a 
treat to be of the party which consists 
of the enlightened and conversable. 

Feast, Festival, Holiday. — Feast, in 
Latin festum, or festus, changed most 
probably from fesia: and fericB, which 
latter, in all probabihty, comes from 
the Greek Upsta, sacred, because these 
days were kept sacred or vacant from 
all secular labor: festival and holiday, 
as the words themselves denote, have 
precisely the same meaning in their 
original sense, with this difference, that 
the former derives its origin from 
heathenish superstition, the latter owes 
its rise to the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity in its reformed state. 

A feast, in the Christian sense of the 
word, is applied to every day which is 
regarded as sacred and observed with 
particular solemnity, except Sundays; 
a holyday, or, according to its modern 
orthography, a holiday, is simply a day 
on which ordinary business is sus¬ 
pended: among the Roman Catholics 
there are many days which are kept 
holy, and consequently by them de¬ 
nominated feasts, which in the English 
reformed church are only observed as 
holidays, or days of exemption from 
public business; of this description are 
the saints’ days, on which the public 
offices are shut: on the other hand, 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide are 
regarded in both churches more as 
feasts than as holidays. There ‘ are^ 
therefore, many feasts where there are 
no holidays, and many holidays where 
there are no feasts. 
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A feast is altogether sacred: a holiday 
has frequently nothing sacred in it, not 
even in its cause; it may be a simple 
ordinary transaction, the act of an 
individual: a festival has always either 
a sacred or a serious object. A feast 
is kept by religious worship; a holiday 
is kept by idleness; a festival is kept 
by mirth and festivity: some feasts 
are festivalsj as in the case of the car¬ 
nival at Rome; some festivals are hoU-^ 
days, as in the case of weddings and 
public thanksgivings. 

See also Satuenaua. 

FEAT. See Deed. 

FEEBLE. See Weak. 

FEEL, Be Sensible, Conscious. 
From the simple idea of a sense, the 
word feel has acquired the most exten¬ 
sive signification and application in 
our language, and may be employed 
indifferently for all the other terms, 
but not in all cases: to feel is said of the 
whole frame, inwar^y and outwardly; 
it is the accompaniment of existence: 
to he sensible, from the Latin senHo, is 
said only of the senses. It is the 
property of all living creatures to feel 
pleasure and pain in a greater or less 
degree: those creatures which have 
not the sense of hearing will not he 
sensible of sounds. In the moral ap¬ 
plication, to feel is peculiarly the prop¬ 
erty or act of the heart; to he sensible 
is that of the imderstanding: an m- 
genuous mind feels pain when it is 
sensMe of having committed an error: 
one may, however, feel as well as he 
sensible by means of the understanding: 
a person feels the value of another’s 
service; is sensible of his kindness: one 
feels or is sensible of what passes out¬ 
wardly j one is conscious only of what 
passes mwardly, from con or cum and 
^ sdo, to know to one’s self: we/eeZ the 
1 force of another’s remark; we are sen- 
sible of the evil which must spring from 
the practice of vice; we are consciom of 
having fallen short of our duty. 

Feeling, Sense, Sensation. — Feeling, 
from Anglo-Saxon felan, is allied to 
An^o-Saxon folm, the palm of the 
hand—^the hand being that with which 
one feels. Sensation is taken only in a 
particular sense. Feeling and sense are 
either physical or moral propaiiies; 
sensation is a particular act of physical 
or moral feelmg. 


Feeling, physically considered, is but 
a mode of sense; anatomists reckon five 
senses, of wlmeh. feeling is one: sense is 
the abstract faculty of perceiving 
through the medium of the sense, as 
to be deprived of sense when stunned 
by a blow; to be without sense when 
divested of the ordinary faculties. As 
all creatures which have life have 
feeling, the expression, creatures with¬ 
out feeling, may be applied to inani¬ 
mate objects; but in general the term 
feeling is taken for the sense of feeling. 

Feeling, in its limited acceptation, is 
either a state of feeling or an act of 
feeling: sense is a mode of sense, i, e., 
a mode of perceiving through the 
medium of any particular organ of 
sense, or a state of perceiving particu¬ 
lar objects. In this acceptation feeling 
is applied to moral as weU as physical 
objects, sense, to intellectual as well as 
sensible objects: feeling has its seat in 
the heart, sense in the understanding; 
feeling^ is transitory and fluctuating, 
sense is permanent and regular. There 
ace feelings of love, charity, compassion, 
etc.; there is a sense of justice, recti¬ 
tude, propriety, etc. 

As the sensation denotes a particular 
act ot feeling, it differs from feeling 
only in application: the term feeling is 
most adapted to ordinary discourse on 
familiar matters; sensation, to the grave 
and scientific style: a child may talk 
of an unpleasant or pleasant feeling, 
a feeling of cold or hunger; the pro¬ 
fessional man talks of the sensation of 
^diness, a gnawing sensation, and the 

Feeling, Sensibility, Susceptibility .—• 
Feeling, in the present case, is taken 
for a positive characteristic, namely, 
the property of feeling in a strong de¬ 
gree; in this sense feeling expresses 
either a particular act or a habitual 
property of the mind. Sensibility is 
always taken in the sense of a habit. 
Traits of feeling in young people are 
happy omens in the estimation of the 
preceptor: an exquisite sensibility is 
not a desirable gift; it creates an in¬ 
finite disproportion of pain. Feeling 
and sensibUity are here taken as moral 
properties, which are awakened as 
much by the operations of the mind 
within itself as by external objects: 
susceptibUUy, from the Latin susdperc. 
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and ewpere, to take, designates that 
property of the body or the mind which 
consists in being ready to be influenced 
by external objects; hence we apeak of a 
personas smcejdibiMy to take cold or his 
smceptibility to be affected with grief, 
joy, or any other passion: if an excess 
of sensMlity be an evil, an excess of 
susceptibility is a still greater evil; it 
makes us slaves to every circumstance, 
however trivial, which comes under 
our notice. 

FEIGN, Pretend. Feign, in Latin 
Jingo orjigo, meant originally to fashion 
with the hands. Pretend, in Latin ^cb, 
before, and tenders, to stretch, sigrmes 
properly to stretch before, that is, to 
put on the outside. 

These words may be used for either 

S ’ ‘ or saying; they are both op¬ 
to what is true, but they differ 
the motives of the agent: to feign 
is taken in either a bad or an indiffer¬ 
ent sense; to pretend, always in a bad 
sense: one/etgrns in order to gain some 
future end; a person feigns sickness in 
order to be excused from paying a dis¬ 
agreeable visit: one pretends in order 
to serve a present purpose; a child 
pretends to have lost his book who 
wishes to excuse himself for his idle¬ 
ness. To feign consists often of a line 
of conduct; to pretend consists mostly 
of words, sometimes coupled with as¬ 
sumed looks and manners: Ulysses 
feigned madness in order to escape from 
going to the Trojan war: according to 
Virgil, the Grecian Sinon pretended to 
be a deserter come over to the Trojan 
camp. 

In matters of speculation, to feign is 
to invent by force of the imagination; 
to pretend is to set up by force of self- 
conceit or false opinion: it is feigned 
by the poets that Orpheus went down 
into hell and brought back Eurydice, 
his wife; infidel philosophers pretend 
to accoimt for the most mysterious 
things in nature upon natural or, as 
they please to term it, rational prin¬ 
ciples. 

See also Invent; Unfeigned. 
FELICITATE, Congratulate, 
FdidtcUe, from the Latin fdix, happy, 
si^ifies to make happy, and is ap- 
phcable only to ourselves; congratvMe 
from gratus, pleasant or agreeable, is 
to m^e agreeable, and is applicable 


to either oursdves or others: wefdic> 
tate ourselves on having escaped the 
danger; we congratidate others on their 
good fortune. 

FELLOWSHIP, SociETV. Both 
these terms are employed to denote a 
close intercourse; but fellowship is said 
I of men as individuals, society of them 
I collectively: we should be careful not 
to hold fellowship with any one of bad 
character, or to join the society of 
those who profess bad principles. 

FELON. See Criminal. 

FEMALE, Feminine, Effeminate. 
Female is said of the sex itself, and 
feminine of the characteristics of the 
sex. Female is opposed to male, femi¬ 
nine to masculine. 

In the/emaZe character we expect to 
find that which is feminine. The /e- 
?7iaZe dress, manners, and habits have 
engaged the attention of all essayists 
from the time of Addison to the pres¬ 
ent period. The feminine is natural 
to the female; the effeminate is un¬ 
natural to the male. A feminine air 
and voice, which is truly grateful to 
the observer in the one sex, is an odious 
mark of effeminacy in the other- 
Beauty and delicacy sjce feminine prop¬ 
erties; robustness and vigor are mas¬ 
culine properties; the former, there¬ 
fore, when discovered in a man, entitle 
him to the epithet effeminate. 

FENCE, Guard, Securitt. Fence 
is a contraction of defence. Guard 
comes from Anglo-Saxon weardian, to 
watch, allied to ward, wary, etc.; 
gu is the French form corresponding 
to Germanic w —as in guise and wise, 
for example. Security implies that 
which secures or prevents injury, mis¬ 
chief, and loss, A fence, in the proper 
sense, is an inanimate object; a guard 
is a living agent; the former is of per¬ 
manent utility, the latter acts to a 
partial extent: in the figurative sense 
they retain the same distinction. 
Modesty is a. fence to a woman’s virtue; 
the love of the subject is the monarch’s 
greatest safeguard. There are prej¬ 
udices which favor religion and sub¬ 
ordination, and act as fences against 
the introduction of licentious principles 
into the juvenile or unenlightened 
mind; a proper sense of an overruling 
Providence will serve as a guard to 
t prevent the admission of improper 
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thoughts. The gmrd only stands at the 
entrance to prevent the ingress of evil: 
the security stops up all the avenues, 
it locks up with jSrmness. A guard 
serves to prevent the ingress of every¬ 
thing that may have an evil intention 
or tendency: the security rather secures 
the possession of what one has and pre¬ 
vents a loss. A king has a guard about 
his person to keep off all violence. 

FERMENT. See Ebullition; 
Fermentation. 

FEROCIOUS, Fierce, Savage. Fe- 
rodous and jicrce are both derived from 
the Latin f&rox, from ferns, wild. 
Savage (see Cruel). 

Ferocity marks the untamed charac¬ 
ter of a cruel disposition: fierceness has 
a greater mixture of pride and anger 
in it, the word fier in French being 
taken for haughtiness: savageness 
marks a more permanent, but not so 
violent, a sentiment of either cruelty 
or anger as the former two. Ferocity 
md. fierceness are in common applied to 
the brutes to designate their natural 
tempers: savage is mostly employed 
to designate the natural tempers of 
man when uncontrolled by the force 
of reason and a sense of reli^on. 
Ferocity is the natural characteristic 
of wild beasts; it is a delight in blood 
that needs no outward stimulus to 
call it into action; but it displays itself 
most strikingly in the moment when 
the animal is going 'to grasp, or when 
in the act of devouring, its prey: 
fierceness may be provok^ in many 
creatures, but it does not discover it¬ 
self unless roused by some circum¬ 
stance of aggravation; many animals 
become jierce by being shut up in cages 
and exposed to the view of spectators: 
saxageness is as natural a temper in the 
uncivilized man as ferocity or fierceness 
in the brute; it does not wait for an 
enemy to attack, but is restless in 
search of some one whom it may make 
an enemy and have an opportunity of 
destroying. It is an easy transition 
for the savage to become the ferocious 
cannibal, glutting himself in the blood 
of his enemies, or the fierce antagonist 
to one who sets himself up in opposition 
to him. 

In an extended application of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to 


one another: the countenance may be 
either ferocious, fierce, or savage, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. A robber 
who spends his life in the act of unlaw¬ 
fully shedding blood acquires a ferocity 
of countenance: a soldier who follows 
a predatory and desultory mode of war¬ 
fare betrays the licentiousness of his 
calling and his xmdisciplined temper 
in the fierceness of his countenance; the 
tyrant whose enjoyinent consists in 
inflicting misery on his dependants or 
subjects evinces the savageness of his 
temper by the savage joy with which 
he witnesses their groans and tort¬ 
ures. 

FERTILE, Fruitful, Prolific. 
Fertile, in Latin fertilis, from ferre, to 
bear, signifles capable of bearing or 
bringing to light. Fruitful sigi^es 
full of fruit, or containing within itself 
much fruit. Prolific is compounded of 
proles and facere, to make a progeny. 

Fertile expresses in its proper sense 
the faculty of sending forth from itself 
that which is not of its own nature, 
and is peculiarly applicable to the 
ground which causes eveiything within 
itself to grow up. Fruitful expresses 
a state containing or possessing abun¬ 
dantly that which is of the same nature; 
it is, therefore, peculiarly applicable to 
trees, plants, vegetables, and whatever 
is said to hear fruit. Prolific expresses 
the faculty of generating; it conveys, 
therefore, the idea of what is creative, 
and is peculiarly applicable to animals* 
We may say that the ground is either 
fertile or fruitful, but not so properly 
prolific: we may speak of a female of 
any species being fruitful and prolific, 
but not fertile; we may speak of nature 
as being fruitful, but neither fertile nor 
prolific. A country is fertile as it re¬ 
spects the quality of the soil; it is 
fruitful as it respects the abundance of 
its produce: it is possible, therefore, 
for a country to be fruitfid by the in¬ 
dustry of its inhabitants which was 
not fertile by nature. An animal is said 
to be fruitful as it respects the number 
of young which it has; it is said to be 
prolific as it respects its generative 
power. Some women are more frui^uL 
than others; but there are many am- 
mals more prolific than human creat¬ 
ures. 
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In the figurative application they ad- and falsehood serve to mislead and de¬ 
mit of a similar distinction. A man is ceive. Fiction and fabrication both 
fertile in expedients who readily con- require inym%ioni falsehood consists of 
triv^ upon the spur of the occasion; simple contradiction. The fables of 
he is fruitful in resources who has .<Esop are fictions of the simplest Idn^ 
them ready at his hand; his brain is but yet such as require a peculiarly 
prolific if it generates an abundance of lively fancy and inventive genius to 
new conceptions. A mind is fertile produce: the fabrication of a play, as 
which has powers that admit of cul- the production of Shakespeare's pen, 
tivation and expansion: an imagina- was once executed with sim&cient skill 
tion is fruitful that is rich in stores of to impose for a time upon the public 
imagery; a genius is prolific that is credulity: a good memory is all that is 
rich in invention. Females are fertile necessary in order to avoid uttering 
in expedients and devices; ambition falsehoods that can be easily contra- 
and avarice are the most fruitful dieted and confuted. In an extended 
sources of discord and misery in public sense of the word fiction^ it approaches 
and private life; novel-writers are the still nearer to the sense of fabricate, 
most prolific class of authors. when said of the fictions of the ancients, 

FERVOR, Ardor. Fervor, from which were delivered as truth, althou^ 
fervere, to boil, is not so violent a heat admitted now to be false: the motive 
as ardor, from ardere, to bum. The of the narrator is what here constitutes 
affections are properly fervent; the the difference, namely, that in the 
passions are ardent: we are fervent in former case he believes what he re- 
feding, and ardeni in acting; the fervor lates to be true, in the latter he knows 
of devotion may be rational, but the it to be false. The heathen mythology 
ardor of zeal is mostly intemperate, consists principally of the jiciions of the 
The first martyr, Stephen, was filled poets: newspapers commonly abound 
with a holy fervor; St. Peter, in the m fabrication, 

ardor of his zeal, promised his Master ^ Fabrication may sometimes be used 
to do more than he was able to per- in a good sense: in this case it denotes 
form. not the thing fabricated, but the act of 

See also Unction. fabricating. 

FESTIVAL. . See Feast. As epithets, fictitious and false are 

FESTIVITY, Mirth. There is very closely allied; for what is ficti- 
commonly and/esimiy, but there iious is false, though all that is false 
may be frequently mirth without is not fictitious: the fictitious is that 
festivity. The festivity lies in the out- which has been feigned, or falsely 
ward circumstances, mirth in the tern- made by some one; the false is sim¬ 
per of the mind. Festivity is rather ply that which is false by the nature 
the producer of mirth than the mirth of the thing; the fictitious account 
itself. Festivity includes the social en- is therefore the invention of an in- 
joyments of eating, drinking, dancing, dividual, whose veracity is thereby 
cards, and other pleasures; mirth in- impeached; but there may be many 
eludes in it the buoyancy of spirits false accounts unintentionally cir- 
which is engendered by a participation culated. 

in such pleasures. FICTITIOUS. See Artful. 

FETCH. See Bring. FIDELITY. See Faith. 

FETTER. See Chain. FIENDISH. See Diabolic. 

FEUD. See Quarrel. FIERCE. See Ferocious. 

FICKLE. See Changeable. FIGURE, Metaphor, Allbgort, 

FICTION, Fabrication, False- Emblem, Symbol, Type. Fig^ure, in 
hood. Fiction is opposed to what is Latin figura,^ from fingere, to fashion or 
real; fabrication and falsehood to what shape, signifies anything painted or 
is true. Fiction relates what may be, feigned by the mind. Metaphor, in 
though not what is: fabrication and Greek peraifiopa, from ptrafyuv, to 
fals^od r^te what is not as what is, transfer, signifies' a transfer of one 
and vice versd. Fiction serves for object to another. Allegory, in Greek 
amusement and mstructioni/a&ncorfion ahXriyopia, from dXAoc, another, and 
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&yopivtiVy to relate, signifies the rela¬ 
tion of something under a borrowed 
term. Brnblem, in Greek ffjLphjfia, from 
ifijSdKksiv, to impress, signifies the 
thing stamped on as a mark. Sym¬ 
bol, from the Greek cvtipaWnv, to 
consider attentively, signifies the thing 
cast or conceived in the mind, from its 
analogy to represent something else. 
Type, in Greek ruTrog, from tvttthv^ to 
strike or stamp, signifies an image of 
something that is stamped on some¬ 
thing else. 

Likeness between tvro objects, by 
which one is made to represent the 
other, is the common idea in the sig¬ 
nification of these terms. Figure is 
the most general of these terms, com¬ 
prehending everything which is figured 
by means of the imagination; the rest 
are but modes of the figure. The figure 
consists either in words or in things 
generally: we may have a,figure in ex- 
‘pression, a figure on paper, a figure on 
wood or stone, and the like. It is the 
business of the imagination to draw 
figures out of anything; the metaphor 
and allegory consist of a representation 
by means of words only; the figure, 
in .this case, is any representation 
which the mind makes to itself of a 
resemblance between objects, which is 
properly a figure of thought, which 
when clothed in words is a figure of 
speech; the metaphor is a figure of 
speech of the simplest kind, by which 
a word acquires other meanings be¬ 
sides that which is originally affixed to 
it; as when the term head, which 
properly signifies a part of the body, 
is applied to the leader of an army. 
The allegory is a continued metaphor, 
where attributes, modes, and actions 
are_applied to the objects thus figured^ 
as in the allegory of sin and death in 
Milton. 

The emblem is that sort of figure of 
thought by which we make corporeal 
objects to stand for moral properties; 
thus the dove is represented as the 
emblem of meekness, or the beehive is 
made the emblem^ of industry: the 
symbol is that species of emblem which 
is converted into a constituted sign 
among men; thus the olive and laurel 
are the syMoh of peace, and have 
been recognized as such among bar¬ 
barous as well as enlightened nations. 


The type is that species of emblem by 
which one object is made to represent 
another mystically; it is, therefore, 
only employed in religious matters, 
particularly in relation to the coming, 
the office, and the death of our Saviour; 
in this manner the ofTering of Isaac is 
considered as a type of our Saviour^s 
offering himself as an atoning sacrifice. 

See also Form. 

FINAL, Conclusive. Fmal, in 
French final, Latin finali’s, from finis, 
the end, signifies having an end. Con- 
clusive signifies shutting up, or coming 
to a conclusion. 

Final designates simply the circum¬ 
stance of being the last; conclusive the 
mode of finishing or coming to the 
last: a determination is final which is 
to be succeeded by no other; a reason¬ 
ing is conclusive that puts a stop to 
further question. The final is arbi¬ 
trary;^ it depends upon the will to 
make it so or not: the conclusive is rela¬ 
tive; it depends upon the circum¬ 
stances and the understanding: a per¬ 
son gives a final answer at option: but 
in order to make an answer conclusive 
it must be satisfactory to all parties. 

See also Last. 

FINAL WORD. See Ultimatum. 

FIND, Find Out, Discover, Espy, 
Descry. Find is in Anglo-Saxon 
findan, German finden, etc. Discover 
(see Detect). Espy comes through 
French from the Old High German 
spehon, to spy. Descry comes from 
Latin descrihere, from de, down, and 
scribere, to write, meaning to make a 
note of, hence to see and notice. 

To find signifies simply to come with¬ 
in sight of a thing, which is the general 
idea attached to all these terms: they 
vary, however, either in the mode of 
the action or in the object. What we 
find' may become visible to us by ac- 
‘cident, but what V7efind out is the result 
of an effort. We may find anything as 
we pass along in the streets: but we 
find ovl mistakes in an account by 
carefulty going over it, or we find ovl 
the dijfficulties which we meet with in 
learning by redoubling our diligence. 
What is found may have been lost to 
ourselves, but visible to others. ^^Hbat 
is discovered is always remote and un¬ 
known, and when aiscovered is some¬ 
thing new. A piece of money may be 
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found lying on the ground; but a mine 
is discovered underground* When Cap¬ 
tain Cook discovered the islands in the 
South Sea, many plants and animals 
were found. What is not discoverable 
may be presumed not to exist; but 
that which is found may be only what 
has been lost. What has once been 
discovered cannot be discovered again; 
but what is found may be many times 
found. Find ovi and discover differ 
principally in the application, the 
former being applied to familiar, and 
the latter to scientific objects; scholars 
find ovi what they have to learn; men 
jof research discover what escapes the 
notice of others. 

To espy is a species of finding out, 
namely, to find out what is very se¬ 
cluded or retired; and descry is a species 
of discovering or observing at a dis¬ 
tance or among a number of objects. 
An astronomer discovers fresh stars or 
planets; he finds ovi those on particular 
occasions which had been already dis¬ 
covered, A person finds ovi by con¬ 
tinued inquiry any place to which he 
had been wrongly directed; he espies an 
object which lies concealed in a corner 
or secret place; he descries a horseman 
coming down a hill. Find and discover 
may be employed with regard to ob¬ 
jects, either of a corporeal or intellect¬ 
ual kind; espy and descry, only with 
regard to sensible objects of corporeal 
vision: find, for those that are either 
external or internal; discover, only for 
those that are external. The distinc¬ 
tion between them is the same as be¬ 
fore; we find by simple inquiry; we 
discover by reflection and study: we 
find or find ovi the motives which in¬ 
fluence a person’s conduct; we discover 
the reasons or causes of things: the 
finding serves the particular purpose 
of the finder; the discovery serves the 
purpose of science, by adding to the 
stock of general knowledge. 

When find is used as a purely mid- 
lectual operation, it admits of a new 
view, in relation both to discover and 
to invent, as may be seen" in the follow¬ 
ing article. 

Find, Find Ovi, Discover, Invent ,— 
*Tofind or find oyi is said of things which 
do not exist in the forms iti which a 
person finds them: to discover is said 
of that which exists in an entire state; 


invent, irominvenire, signifying literally 
to come upon, is said of that which is 
newly made or modelled. The merit of 
finding or inventing consists in newly 
applying or modifying the materials 
which exist separately; the merit of 
discovering consists in removing the 
obstacles which preV'ent us from know¬ 
ing the ^ real nature of the thing: 
imagination and industry are requisite 
for finding or inventing; acuteness and 
penetration for discovering. Find is ap¬ 
plicable to the operative arts, invent 
to the mechanical, discover to the 
speculative. We speak of finding 
modes for performing actions and 
effecting purposes: of inventing ma¬ 
chines. instruments, and various mat¬ 
ters of use or elegance; of discovering 
the operations and laws of nature. 
Many fruitless attempts have been 
made to find the longitude: men have 
not been so unsuccessful in finding out 
various arts for communicating their 
thoughts, commemorating the exploits 
of their nations, and supplying them¬ 
selves with luxuries. Harvey discov¬ 
ered the circulation of the blood: the 
geometrician finds by reasoning the 
solution of any problem; or by in¬ 
vestigating he finds ovi a clearer 
method of solving the same problem; 
or he invents an instrument by which 
the proof can be deduced from ocular 
demonstration. 

Find Fault With, Blame, Object To.-^ 
All these terms denote not simply 
feeling, but also expressing, dissatis¬ 
faction with some person or thing. To 
find fault with signifies here to point 
out a fault, either in some person or 
thing; to blame is said only of the per¬ 
son; object is applied to the thing only: 
we find fault with a person for ms 
behavior; we find fault with our seat, 
our conveyance, and the like; we blame 
a person for his temerity or his im¬ 
providence; we object to a measure that 
IS proposed. We find fault with or 
blame that which has been done; we 
object to that which has been or is to 
be done. Finding fault is a familiar 
action applied to matters of personal 
convenience or taste; blame and o&fecf 
to, particularl;ir the latter, are appued 
to serious objects. Finding fault is 
often the fruit of a discontented tem¬ 
per; there are some whom nothing will 
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please, and who are ever ready to find 
fault with whatever comes in their way: 
blame is a matter of discretion; we 
blame frequently in order to correct: 
objecting to is an affair either of caprice 
or discretion; some capriciously object 
to that which is proposed to them 
merely from a spirit of opposition; 
others object to a tl^g from substantial 
reasons. 

FINE, Delicate, Nice. It is re¬ 
markable of the worn fine (see Beauti¬ 
ful) that it is equally applicable to 
large and small objects: delicate, in 
Laun delicatus, from deUdce, delights, 
and delicere, to allure, is applied only 
to small objects. Fine, in the natural 
sense, denotes smallness in general. 
Delicate denotes a degree of fineness 
that is agreeable to the taste. Thread 
is said to be fine, as opposed to the 
coarse and thick; silk is said to be deli¬ 
cate when to fineness of texture it 
adds softness. The texture of a 
spider’s web is remarkable for its fine¬ 
ness; that of the ermine’s fur is re¬ 
markable for its delicacy. In writing, 
aJl up~strokes must be iine; but m 
supenor writing they will be delicately 
fine. When applied to colors, the fine 
is coupled with the bold and strong; 
delicate, with what is faint, soft, and 
fair: black and red may be fine colors; 
white and pink delicate colors. The 
tulip is reckoned one of the finest 
flowers; the white moss-rose is a deli¬ 
cate flower. A fine painter delineates 
with boldness; but the artist who has 
a delicate taste throws delicate touches 
into the grandest delineations. 

In their moral application these 
terms admit of the same distinction: 
the fine approaches either to the strong 
or to the weak; the delicate is a hign 
degree of the fine; as a fine thought, 
which may be lofty; or fine feemig, 
which is acute and tender; and delicate 
feeling, which exceeds the former 
in fineness. The French use their 
word fin only in the latter sense, of 
acuteness, and apply it merely to the 
thoughts and designs of men, answer¬ 
ing either to our word subtle, as un\ 
homTne fin, or neat, as une satire fine. \ 

Ddicate is said of that which is agree- j 
able to the sense and the taste; nice, j 
to what is agreeable to the appetite:' 
the former is a term of refinement, the 


latter of epicurism and sensual in¬ 
dulgence. The delicate affords pleas¬ 
ure only to those whose thoughts and 
desires are purified from what is gross; 
the nice aflords pleasure to the young, 
the ignorant, and the sensual: thus 
delicate food, delicate colors, delicate 
shapes and forms, are always accept¬ 
able to the cultivated; a mem, a show, 
a color, and the like, which suits its 
appetite or meets its fancy, will be 
nice to a chQd. 

When used in a moral application, 
nice, which is taken in a good sense, 
approaches nearer to the signification 
of delicate. A person may be said to 
have a delicate ear in music whose ear 
is offended with the smallest discord¬ 
ance; he may be said to have a nice 
taste or judgment in music who scien¬ 
tifically discriminates the beauties and 
defects of different pieces. A person 
is delicate in his choice who is guided 
by taste and feeling; he is nice in his 
choice who adheres to a strict rule. 
A point in question may be either deli¬ 
cate or nice; it is delicate as it is likely 
to touch the tender feelings* of any 
party; it is nice as it involves con¬ 
trary interests and becomes difficult 
of determination. There are delicacies 
of behavior which are learned by good¬ 
breeding, but which minds of a refined 
cast are naturally alive to without 
any particular learning; there are 
niceties in the law which none but men 
of superior intellect can properly enter 
into and discriminate. 

Fine, Mulct, Penalty, Forfeiture .— 

I Fine, from the Latin finis, the end or 
purpose, signifies, by an extended ap- 
I plication, satisfaction by way of amends 
for an offence. Mulct, in Latin, mulcta, 
comes from mulcare, to injure. Pen¬ 
alty, in Latin pomalitas, from poena, a 
pam, signifies what gives pain by way 
of punishment. Forfeiture, from for¬ 
feit, comes through French from Late 
Latin foris factum, a trespass, from 
foris, beyond, and/acere, to do, signify¬ 
ing an action beyond the botmds of 
law, hence a penalty for illegal action. 

The fine and mulct are always pe¬ 
cuniary; a penally may be pecuniapr; 
a forfeiture consists of the deprivation 
of any right or property: the fine and 
mulct are imposed: the penally is in¬ 
flicted or incurred; the forfeiture is 
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incurred. The violation of a rule or 
law is attended with a fine or mulct, 
but the former is a term of general use; 
the latter is rather a technical term in 
law: a criminal offence inci^s a penalty; 
negligence of duty occasions the for- 
feilure. A fine or 7nulct serves either 
as punishment to the offender or as an 
amends for the offence: a penalty al¬ 
ways inflicts some kind of pain as a 
punishment on the offender: a for¬ 
feiture is attended with loss as a punish¬ 
ment to the delinquent. Among the 
Chinese all offences are punished with 
fines or flogging: the Roman Catholics 
were formerly subject to penalties if 
detected in the performance of their 
religious worship: societies subject 
their members to forfeitures for the 
violation of their laws- 

Finical, Spruce, Foppish. —^These 
epithets are api^hea to such as attempt 
at finery by improper means. The 
finical is insignificantly fine; the spruce 
is laboriously and artfully fine; the 
foppish is fantastically and affectedly 
fine. The finical is said mostly of man¬ 
ners and speech: the spruce is said of 
the dress; the foppish, of dress and 
manners. 

A finical gentleman clips his words 
and screws ms body into as small a 
compass as possible, to give himself 
the air of a delicate person: a spruce 
gentleman strives not to have a fold 
wrong in his frill or cravat, nor a hair 
of his head to He amiss: a foppish 
gentleman seeks, by extravagance in the 
cut of his clothes and by the tawdri¬ 
ness in their ornaments, to render him¬ 
self distinguished for finery. A little 
mind, full of conceit of itself, will lead | 
a man to be finical: a vacant mind i 
that is anxious to be pleasing will not 
object to the employment of rendering 
the person spruce: a giddy, vain mind, 
eager after applause, impels a man to 
every kind of foppery. 

FINISH. See Close. 

FINISHED. See Complete; Out. 

FINITE, Limited. , Finite, from 
finis, an end, is the natural property of 
things; and limited, from limes, a 
boundary, is the artificial property: 
the former is opposite only to the in- 
finiie; but the latter, which Hes within 
the finite, is opposed to the unlimited 
or the infinite. This world isfinUe, and 


space infinite; the power of a prince 
is limited. It is not in our power to 
extend the bounds of Idoe finite, but the 
limited is mostly under our control. 
We axe finite beings, and our capacities 
are- variously limited either by nature 
or circumstances. 

FIRE, Heat, Warmth, Glow. In 
the proper sense these words are easily 
distmguished, but not so easily in the 
improper sense; and as the latter de¬ 
pends principally upon the former, it 
is not altogether useless to enter into 
some explanation of their physical 
meaning. 

F%re is with regard to heat as the 
cause to the effect; it is itself an in¬ 
herent property in some material 
bodies, and when in action communi¬ 
cates heat: fire is perceptible to us by 
the eye as well as the touch; heat is 
perceptible only by the touch; we dis¬ 
tinguish fire by means of the flame it 
sends forth or by the changes which 
it produces upon other bodies; but 
we discover heat only by the sensations 
which it produces in ourselves. 

Heat and warmth differ principally in 
degree, the latter being a gentle de¬ 
gree of the former. The term heat is, 
however, in its most extensive sense, 
applicable to that universal principle 
which pervades all nature, animate and 
inanimate, and seems to vivify the 
whole; it is this principle which ap¬ 
pears either under the form of fire or 
under the more commonly conceived 
form of heat, as it is generally under¬ 
stood and as I have here considered 
it. ’ Heat in this limited sense is less 
active than fire and more active than 
warmth: the former is produced in 
bodies, either by the violent action of 
fire, as in the boiling of water, the 
melting of lead, or the violent friction 
of two hard bodies; the latter is pro¬ 
duced by the simple expulsion of cold, 
as in the case of feathers, wool, and 
other substances which produce and 
retain warmth. Glow is a partial heal 
or warmth which exists, or is known 
to exist, mostly in the human frame; 
it is commonly produced in the body 
when it is in its most vigorous state 
and its nerves are firmly braced by 
the. cold. 

From the above analysis the fixa¬ 
tive appHcation of these terms, and the. 
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grounds upon which they are so em¬ 
ployed, will be easily discerned. As 
fire is the strongest and most active 
principle in nature, which seizes every¬ 
thing within its reach with the greatest 
possible rapidity, genius is said to be 
possessed of fire, which flies with rapid¬ 
ity through all the regions of thought 
and forms the most lively images and 
combinations; but when fire is applied 
to the eye or the looks, it borrows its 
meaning from the external propert:^ 
of the flame, which is very aptly de¬ 
picted in the eye or the looks of lively 
people. As heat is always excessive 
and mostly violent, those commotions 
and fermentations of the mind which 
flow from the agitation of the passions, 
particularly of the angry passions, 
are termed heat As warmth is a gentle 
and grateful property, it has with most 
propriety been ascribed to the affec¬ 
tions. As glow is a partial but vivid 
feeling of the body, so is friendship a 
strong but particular affection of the 
mind: hence the propriety of ascrib¬ 
ing a glow to friendship. Age damps 
the fire of the poet. Disputants in the 
heat of the contest are apt to forget all 
the forms of good-breedmg. A man of 
tender moral feelings speaks with 
warmth of a noble action, or takes a 
warm interest in the concerns of the 
mnocent and the distressed. A youth 
in the full glow of friendship feels him¬ 
self prepared to make any sacrifice 
in supporting the cause of his friend. 

FIRM, Fixed, Solid, Stable. Firm 
(see Constancy). Fixed denotes the 
state of being fixed. Solid, in Latin 
solidus, comes from solum, the ground, 
which is the most solid thing existing. 
SUible (see Constancy). 

That IB firm which is not easily shak¬ 
en; that is fixed which is fastened to 
something else and not easily tom; 
that is solid which is able to bear, and 
does not easily give way; that is stMe 
which is able to make a stand against 
resistance or the effects of time. A pil¬ 
lar which is firm on its base, fixed to a 
wall made of solid oak, is hkely to be 
sUMe. A man stands firm in battle 
who does not flinch from the attack: 
he infixed to a spot by the order of his 
commander. 

In the moral sense, firmness is used 
only for the purpose, or such actions 


as depend on the purpose; fixed is used 
either for the mind or for outward 
circumstances; solid is applicable to 
things in general, in an absolute sense; 
stable is applicable to things in a relative 
sense. Decrees are more or less firm, 
according to the source from wliich 
they spring; none are firm, compared 
with those which arise from the will 
of the Almighty: laws are fixed in 
proportion as they are connected with 
a constitution in which it is difficult 
to innovate. That which is solid is so 
of its own nature, but does not admit 
of degrees: a solid reason has within 
itself an independent property, which 
cannot be increased or diminished. 
That which is stable is so by comparison 
with that which is of less duration: 
the characters of some men are more 
stable than those of others; youth will 
not have so stable a character as man¬ 
hood. A friendship is fixm when it 
does not depend upon the opinion of 
others; it is fixed when the choice is 
made and grounded in the mind; it is 
solid when it rests on the only solid 
basis of accordancy in virtue and re¬ 
ligion; it is stable when it is not liable 
to decrease or die away with time. 

See also Hakd; Stalwaiit. 

FIRMNESS. See Constancy. 

FIRST, Aboriginal, Original, Pri¬ 
mary. Ail these words signify holding 
the first place, but to the general idea 
of being simply number one in any 
counting which is indicated in first, abo^ 
riginal, original, and prirnary add cer¬ 
tain subsidiary notions. Original, from 
Latin oriri, to rise, means the first to 
appear or arise, and refers to the be¬ 
ginning of something, considered with 
reference to that which follows after 
the beginning or develops out of it. 
When we speak of the first lan^age 
spoken in England, wo are thinking of 
this language simply as number one in 
a series; when wo speak of the original 
language of the Aryan peoples, we are 
thinking of it with reference to the lan¬ 
guages which followed after it or devel¬ 
oped out of it. The difference is not 
of meaning, but of emphasis. Ahorig^ 
nal, from the phrase ab origirie, meaning 
from the beginning, has the meaning of 
original specifically applied to the first 
tribes or peoples inhabiting a given 
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land. IPrimary, from Latin primiLSf 
first, means first, not merely with re¬ 
spect to numbers, but with respect to 
relation. It differs from origiml in 
emphasizing, not the idea of the be¬ 
ginning, but the idea of the relation of 
the things designated as primary to 
something else of which they are con¬ 
sidered a part. 

See also Supreme. 

FIT, Apt, Meet. FU (see Becom¬ 
ing) is cither an acquired or a natural 
property; apt, in Latin apt us, from the 
Old Latin optre, to fit or join together, 
is a natural property; mert, from Anglo- 
Saxon incian, signifying measured, is a 
moral quality. A house is fd for the 
accommodation of the family accord¬ 
ing to the plan of the builder; the young 
mind is apt to receive cither good or bad 
impressions. Meet is a term of rare use, 
except in spiritual matters or in poetry: 
it is meet to offer our prayers to the 
Supremo Disposer of all things. 

Fit, Equip, Prepare, Qualify .—^To 
fit signifies to adopt means in order to 
nxakoJU, and conveys the general sense 
of all the other terms; they differ prin¬ 
cipally in the means and circumstances 
of fitting: to equip is to fU out by fur¬ 
nishing the necessary materials: to 
prepare, from the Latin prmparatc, com¬ 
pounded of pree and parare, to get be¬ 
forehand, is to take steps for the pur¬ 
pose of fiUing in future: to qualify, from 
the Latin qualifaccre, or qualis and 
faccTc, to make a thing as it should be, 
is to fit or furnish with any requisites. 

To fit is employed for ordiniiry cases; 
to equip is employed only for expedi¬ 
tions: a house is fitted up for the resi¬ 
dence of a family; a vessel is equipped 
with everything requisite for a voyage; 
to fit may be for an immediate or a re¬ 
mote purpose; to prepare is for a re¬ 
mote pur|H>so; to fit docs not define the 
means; to prepare requires for the 
most part labor, time, and expense. A 
persons Jits himstilf for taking orders 
when ho is at the university: he pre¬ 
pares for an examination by going over 
what he has already learned. 

To fit is said of everything, both in 
a natural and a moral sense: to qualify 
is used only in a moral sense. Fit is 
employed mostly for acquirements 
which are gained by physical exertions; 
qtuaUfy for those wmch are gained by 

23 


intellectual exertion: a youth fits him- 
self for a mechanical business by work¬ 
ing at it; a youth qualifies himself for 
a profession by following a particular 
course of studies. 

See also Expedient; Prbpabbd- 
ness; Right. 

Fu, Suit, Adapt, Accommodate, Ad- 
jusL—Fit signifies to make or be fiJt. 
Suit signifies to make or be suitable 
(see Agree). Adapt, from aptus, fit, 
signifies to make fit for a specific pur¬ 
pose. Accommodate signifies to make 
commodious. Adjust signifies to make 
a thing just as it is .desired to be. 

To fit, in the transitive sense, is to 
make of like proportions, so that one 
thing may join with another as it 
ought: as to fit one board to another; 
to fit clothes to the body: to suit is 
to make things a^ecable to one an¬ 
other, and is mostly applied to moral 
objects: as to suit one’s actions or 
language to the occasion. 

Fit may likewise be figuratively ap¬ 
plied to moral objects, in the sense of 
making one object fit for another, as 
to fit a person by his education for a 
particular walk of life; to fit the mind 
for the reception of truth. 

In the transitive sense these words 
have precisely the same distinction: as 
the shoe fits, or fils the foot, which is 
made to the same size; things suit 
which agree in essential qualities or 
produce an agreeable effect when 
placed together; as furniture is made 
to suit. 

In the moral sense, the fUness of* 
things is what we term just, right, or 
decent: that which suits falls in with 
our ideas and feelings. « 

To adapt is a species of fitting; to ac- 
commodaiG is a species of suiting; both 
applied to the moral actions of con¬ 
scious beings. Adaptation is an act of 
the judgment; accommodation is an 
act of the will; wo adapt by an exercise 
of discretion; wo accommodate by a 
management of the humors: an adapta* 
lion does not intcutoe with our inter¬ 
ests; but an accommodation always 
supposes a sacrifice: wc adapt our lan¬ 
guage to the understiindixigs of our 
hear(jrs; we accommodaie ourselves to 
the humors of others. The mind of 
an infinitely wise Creator is clearly 
evinced in the world by the universal 
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adaptation of means to their ends: a may be fixed in the g;round in any 
spirit of accommodation is not merely manner, but it requires time for it to 
a characteristic of politeness: it is of aeitle, A person may either fix him- 
sufiicient importance to be ranked self, aettle himself, or establish himseU: 
among the Christian duties. the first case refers simply to his taking 

Accommodate and adjust are both ap- up liis abode or choosing a certain spot; 
plied to the affairs of men which require the second refers to his permanency of 
to be kept, or put, in right order: but stay; and the thii'd to the business 
the former implies the keeping os well which he raises or renders permanent, 
as putting in order; the latter simply The same distinction exists betw^n 
the putting in order. Men accommo^ those words in their further application 
date each other, that is, make things to the conduct of men. Wo may fix 
commodious for one another; but they one or many iioints, important or \m- 
oadjust things either for themselves or important—^it is a mere act of the will; 
for others. Thus. they accommodate we settle many points of importance— 
one another in pecuniary matters; or it is an act of deliberation; thus we 
they adjust the ccremomal of a visit, fvx the day aind hour of doing a thing; 
Accommodate likewise always supposes we settle the affairs of our family: so 
a certain sacrifice or yielding on the likewise to fix is properly^ the act of 
part of the person accommodating for one; to settle may be the joint act of 
the convenience of the person adcom^ many; thus a parent fixes on a busi- 
modated. On this ground we may say ness for his child, or ho settles the inar- 
that a difference is either accommodate riage contract with anothcT parent, 
or adjusted; for it is accommodated j To fix and settle are personal acts, 
inasmuch as the parties yield to each and the objects are mostly of a private 
other so as .to make it commodious to nature; but establish is an indirect 
bdth: it is adjusted j inasmuch as that action, and the object mostly of a 
which was wrong is set right. public nature: thus vrafvx our opinions; 

FITTED. See CoMPETsm’. we settle our minds; or we are in- 

FIX, Fasten, Stick. Fix is a strufnental in establishing laws, institu- 
generic term; jasten, i, e., to make tions, and the like. It is much to be 
fast, and stick, i. e., to make to stick, lamented that any one should remain 
are but modes of fixing: we fix what- unsettled in his faith; and still more 
ever we make to remain in a given situ- so, that the best form of faith is not 
ation; we fasten if we ^ it.firmly; we universally established, 
stick when we a thing by means of Fix, Determine, Settle, Lunit .—^To 
sticking. Apost is j!a;ed in the ^ound; fix is here the general term; to deter* 
it is fastened to a wall by a nail; it is mine (see Decide); to settle (see Pee- 
stuck to another board by means of ceding); to limit (sec Bound), are 
glue. Shelves are fixed: a horse is here modes, of They all denote 

fastened to a gate; bills are stuck, the acts of conscious agents, but differ 
What is fixed may be removed in vari- in the object and circumstances of the 
ous ways: what is fastened is removed action; wo may fix any object by any 
by main force: what is stuck must be means and to any point: we may jtj; 
separated by contrivance. material objects or spiritual objects; 

See also Firm, ^ we may fix cither by moans of our senses 

Fix, Settle, Establish. — Fix, in Latin or our’ thoughts; but we can determine 
fixi, perfect of jigo, signifies simply to only by means of our thoughts. To 
make to keep its place. Settle, from fix, in distinction from the rest, is said 
.^glo-Saxon sell, seat, allied to ,sU, in regard to a single point or a Hno; 
signifies to make to sit or be at rest, but to determine is always said of one 
Establish, from the Latin stabiliSi signi- or more points or a whole: we fix 
fies to make stable. ^ ^ where a thing shall begin; but we 

Fix is the general and indefinite determine where it shall begin and 
term: to settle and establish are to fix where it i^all end, which way and 
strongly. Fix and settk^ are applied how far it shall go, and the like: thus, 
euher to material or spiritual objects, we may fix our eye upon a star, or we 
establish only to moral objects, A post \fix our minds upon ,a particular branch 
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astronomy; but we determine thei 
distance of the heavenly bodies, or the 
gpccific gravity of bodies, and the like, 
iipou philosophical principles. 

So in respect to other objects, to fix 
Ls a positive and immediate act; as 
1.0 Jix the day, hour, or minute, etc.; 
bo determine requii-es consideration; as 
Lo determine times and seasons, or 
modes of doing things, and the like. 

Dclermim is to settle as a means to 
bho end; we commonly determine all 
subordinate mattiTS in order to settle a 
matter finally: thus, the detcrminalion 
Df a single cause will serve to settle all 
ether differences. The determination 
respects tlie act of the individual who 
c(trtain points and brings them to 
a term; the settUmerd respects simply 
bhc conclusion of the affair or the 
bermination of all dispute and ques- 
bion. 

To deiertnine and limit both signify 
bo fix boundaries; but to determine or 
fix a term to a thing respects such 
boujidarics or terms as arc formed by 
Dhc nature of things: to limit is the 
ict of a consoiouH agent; a question is 
idermined by removing tno doubt; 
bhe price is limited by law, or the com¬ 
mand of the magistrate, or the agree¬ 
ment of the parties. 

FIXED. HeeFiEM. 

FLAG, Dhoop, Languish, Pine. 
Flag comes from a Teutonic base found 
in Anglo-Haxon Jlacor, flying, roving, 
md Icelandic Jlaka, orig;inally an iim-* 
bativo syllable found in flapj fikkr, 
3tc.; it means hero to bo weary after 
roving, to cease to rove, etc. Droop 
(see Fall). To languish is to be- 
3ome or continue languid (see Faint). 
Fine, Middle English pvtien, to suffer, 
more frequently to torment (from 
Anglo-Saxon pin, borrowed from Latin 
porta, pain, penalty), moans to languish 
with suffering. 

In the proper application nothing 
Hags but that which can be distended 
and made to flutter by the wind, as 
bho leaves of plants whoa they arc in 
want of water or in a weakly condition: 
hence figuratively the spirits arc said 
bo flag: nothing is said to droop but 
that the head of which jlags or drops; 
bhe snow-drop droops, and flowers will 
generally droop^ from excess of drought 
or heat: the spirits in the same manner 


are said to droop, which expresses more 
than to flag; the human body also 
droops when the strength fails: lan¬ 
guish is a still stronger expression than 
droop, and is applicable i^rincipally to 
persons; some languish in sickness, 
some in prison, and some in a state 
of distress: to pine is to be in a state 
of wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature; a child may pine when 
absent from all its friends and sup¬ 
posing itself deserted. 

FLAGITIOUS. See Heinous. 

FLAGRANT. See Heinous. 

FLAME, Blaze, Flash, Flare, 
Glare. Flatne, in Latin flmnma, from 
the Greek pXkyeLv, to bum, signifies the 
luminous exhalation emitted from. fire. 
Blaze, Anglo-Saxon bkese, torch, signi¬ 
fies a flame blown up, that is, an ex¬ 
tended flume: flush comes from Middle 
English to dash, Icelandic yZos, 

a swift rushing, and refers to a sudden 
rush of light. Flare is only a variant 
of Swedish flasa, to burn violently. 
Flash and Jlare, which are but varia¬ 
tions of flame, denote different species 
of flam; the former, a sudden flame, 
the second, a dazzling, mistoady flume. 
Glare, Anglo-Saxon glcer, amber, is pos¬ 
sibly allied to glass; it refers to a sharp 
and shining fiiglxt, a strong flume, that 
emits a strong light: a candle burns 
only by flame, paper commonly by a 
blaze, gunpowder oy a flash, a torch 
by a flare, and a conflagration by a 
glare. 

FLAT, Level. Flat is a Scandina¬ 
vian word of uncertain origin. Level, 
in all probability from lihella and libra, 
a balance, signifies the evenness of a 
balance. FlaJt is said of a thing with 
regard to itself: it is opposed to the 
round or protuberant j level, as it re¬ 
spects another thing; it is opposed to 
the uneven: a country is flat which has 
no elevation; a countiy is level as con¬ 
trasted with that which is mountain¬ 
ous, or a wall is hvel with the roof of 
a house when it rises to the height of 
the roof. 

In the moral application they differ 
too widely to render comparison neces¬ 
sary. 

fsoo also Insipid. 

FLATTER. See Adulate. 

FLATTERER, SYCOPHANT, Paha- 
I site. FUmerer (see Adulate). Syco- 
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phant, in Greek avKo^dvnjc, signified 
originaJly -an informer on the matter 
of figs, but has now acquired the mean¬ 
ing of an obsequious and servile per¬ 
son. Parasite^ in Greek ^apaalroc, 
from Trapd and ffZroc, com or meat, 
originally referred to the priests who 
attended feasts, but it is now applied 
to a hanger-on at the tables of the 
great. 

The flatterer is one who flatters by 
words; the sycophant and parasite is 
therefore always a flatterer j and soiiie- 
thing more, for the sycophant adopts 
every mean artifice by which he can 
ingratiate himself, and the sub¬ 

mits to every degradation and servile 
compliance by which he can obtain 
his base purpose. These terms differ 
more in the object than in the means, 
the former having general purposes of 
favor, and the latter particular and 
still lower purposes to answer. Cour¬ 
tiers may be sycophants in order to be 
well with their prince arid obtain pre¬ 
ferment; but they are seldom parasites, 
who are generally poor and in want 
of a meal. 

FLAVOR. See Taste. 

FLAW, See Blemish. 

FLAY, See Skin. 

FLEETING. See Temporary. 

FLEETNESS. Sec Quickness. 

FLEXIBLE, Pliable, Pliant, Sup¬ 
ple. Flexible, in Latin flexibilis, from 
flectere, to bend, signifies able to be 
bent. Pliable signifies able to be plied 
or folded: pliant signifies literally pZy- 
ing, bending, or folding. Supple, in 
French soupU, comes from Latin sup- 
plicem (accusative), in the old sense 
of bending under; compare supplicate. I 

Flexible is used in a natural or moral | 
sense; pliable, in the familiar sense 
only; pliant, in the higher and moral 
application only: what can be bent 
in any degree as a stick is flexible; 
what can be bent as wax, on folded 
like cloth, is pliable. Supple, whether 
in a proper or a figurative sense, is an 
excess of pliability; what can be bent 
backward and forward, like osier twig, 
is supple. 

In the moral application, flexible is 
indefimte both in degree and applica- 
tioiy it may be greater or less in point 
of degree; whereas pliant supposes a 
great degree of pliability, and supple¬ 


ness a great degree of pliancy or pliabil^ 
ity; it applies likewise to the outward 
actions, to the temper, the resolution, 
or the principles; but pliancy is ap¬ 
plied to the principles or the conduct 
dependent upon those princii)les; sup- 
lencss, to the outward actions and 
ehavior only. A temper is flexible 
which yields to the entreaties of others; 
the person or character is pliant when 
it is formed or moulded easily at the 
will of another; a person is supple who 
makes his actions and his manners 
bend according to the varying humors 
of another: the first belongs to one 
in a superior station who yields to the 
wishes of the applicant; the latter two 
belong to equals or inferiors who yield 
to the influence of others. Flexibility 
is frequently a weakness, but never a 
vice; it always consults the taste of 
others, sometimes to its own incon¬ 
venience and often in opposition to 
its judgment; pliancy is often both a 
weakness and a vice: it always yields 
for its own pleasure, though not always 
in opposition to its sense of right and 
wrong: suppleness is always a vice, but 
never a weakness^ it seeks its grati¬ 
fication to the injury of another by 
flattering his passions. Flexibility is 
opposed to firmness, pliancy to steadi¬ 
ness, suppleness to rigidity. 
FLICKERING: See Lambent. 
FLIGHT. See Situation. 
FLIGHTINESS. See Lightness. 
FLIMSY. Sec Superficial. 
FLOAT, See Waft. 

FLOATING* See Unfunded, 
FLOURISH, Thrive, Prosper. 
Flourish, in French fleurir, florissant, 
Latin floresco, or floreo, from flos, a 
flower, is a figure of speech borrowed 
from the action of flowers which grow 
in full vigor and health. Thrive is a 
Scandinavian word from a root signi¬ 
fying to seize, meaning to seize for 
one’s self, hence to prosper. Prosper, 
in Latin prosper, prosperus,^ com¬ 
pounded of pro and apes, hope, signifies 
to be agreeable to the hopes. 

To flourish expresses* the state of 
being that which is desirable: to thrive 
the process of becoming so. In the 
proper sense, flourish and thrive are 
applied to vegetation: the former to 
that which is full grown, the latter to 
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that which is in the act of growing: To fluctvMe conveys the idea oi 
the oldest trees are said to flourish strong agitation; to waver, that oi 
which put forth their leaves and fruits constant motion backward and for- 
in full vigor; young trees thrive when ward: when applied in the moral sense, 
they increase rapidly toward their full to fluctuate designates the action of 
growth. the spirits or the opinions; to waver 

Flourish and thrive arc taken like- is said only of the will or opinions: he 
wise in the moral sense; prosper is who is alternately merry and sad in 
employed only in this sense; flourish quick succession is said to be fluctuate 
is said cit.hor of individuals or of com- ing; or he who has many opinions in 
munities of men; thrive and prosper quick succession is said to fluctuate; 
only of individuals. To JLourish is to but he who cannot form an opindon 
be in full possession of powers, physi- or come to a resolution is said to 
cal, iut.ollectual, and incidental: an waver, 
author Jloiirishcs at a certain period; See also Wag. 
an institution flourishes; literature or FLUENT. Sec Voluble. 
trade flourishes; a nation flourishes, FLUID, Liquid, Liquidate. Fluid, 
To thrive is to carry on ono^s concerns to itorafluere, to flow, signifies that which 
the advant.ago of one’s circxmistauccs; from its nature flows; liquid, from U- 
it is a t.orm of familiar use for those jwere, to be clear, signifies that which 
who gain by positive labor: the in- is melted. These words may be em- 
dustrious tradesman thrives. To ployed as epithets to the same objects; 
per is to be aheady in advantageous but they have a distinct office which 
circumstances: men p'ospir who a(‘.- they derive from their original mean- 
cumulate wealth agreeably to their inp;: when wo wish to represent a 
wishes and beyond their expectations, thing as capable of passing along in a 
FLOW, Stukam, Gush. For the stream or current, wo should denomi- 
derivation of jlow s<|c Arise. Stream nato it a fluid; when we wish to repre- 
is, in Anglo-Baxon, stream, from a root sent it as passing from a congealed 
signifying t.o flow. Gush comes from to a dissolved state, we should name 
a Toutoni(^ root and is allied to Ice- it a liquid; water and air are both 
landic gjiota, to ])our. represented fluids from their general 

Flow is lu»r(', t.ho generic term: the property of flowing through certain 
other two are specific terms, express- spaces; but ice, when thawed, becomes 
ing diffen'ut, mod(\s: water may flotv a liquid and melts; molted lead is also 
oith(^r in a large body or in a long, but termed a liquid: the humors of the 
narrow course; the stream, in a long, animal body and the juices of trees 
narrow (‘.ourse only: thus, waters flow are fluids; what we drink is a liquid, 
in rivers, rivulets, or in a small as opposed to what wo eat, which is 
pond; they stream only out of spouts solid. We liquidate an obligation oi 
or smell chtunuils: they flow gently or debt when wo settle it or pay it off. 
otherwise; t.hey streavi gently; but FLUTTER, See Palpitate. 

they gmh with violence: thus, the FLYING-MACHINE. See Air- 

bloocl flows from a wound which comes craft. 
from it in any manner; it sbrmns FOE. SeeENiaMY. 

from a wound wlien it runs, as it were, FCETUS. See EjviBiiYO. 

in a chaniu)!; it (fiishes from a wound FOIBLE. See iMpKiti’scrioN. 

when it runs with impetuosity and in FOIL. See Dkppiat. 

as liirge (piantit icw as the cavity admits. FOLKS. See People. 

See also Aumw. FOLLOW, Succeed, Ensue. Fol 

FLUCTUATE, Waver. Fluctuate, low comes from Anglo-Saxon fplgian 
In Liiiin fluHuaivs, participle of jZ’aci'a- Succeed is compounded of Latin sub 
arC) from flmiim, a wave, signimw to next, and cedere, to go, moaning to g< 
move backward and forward like a after. comijs from hVcnoh 
wave. Waver comes from Anglo-Saxon Latin sequi, to follow. 
wmfre, restless, wandering; it is not, imd saccccd arc said of personi 

however, the Btuno word os wave, which and things; emm, of things only:/oi 
is allied to waa, Imx in respect of persons, denotes tin 
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going in order, in a trace or line; sue- 
ce&d denotes the going or being in the 
same place immediately after another: 
many persons may folhw one another 
at the same time; but only one in¬ 
dividual properly succeeds another. 
Follow is taken literally for the motion 
of the physical body in relation to 
another; succeed is taken in the moral 
sense for taking the place of another: 
people follow one another in a pro¬ 
cession, or one follows another to the 
grave; a king succeeds to a throne, 
01 a son succeeds to the inheritance of 
his father. To follow may also be to 
go in the same course,“though*not at 
the same time, as co follow a penon 
to the grave in the sense of dyin§ after 
him: to succeed is always to go in the 
place of another, whether living or 
dead, as one minister of state succeeds 
another, or a son succeeds his father. 

Persons may follow things, but 
things only succeed things: as to follow 
a rule or follow a course of conduct. 

To follow^ in relation to things, is 
said ei^er simply of the order in which 
they go or of such as go by a connec¬ 
tion between them; to succeed implies 
simply to take the place after another; 
to ensue is tofollowcty a necessary con¬ 
nection: as in a natural tempest one 
wave of the sea follows another in 
rapid succession, so in the moral tem¬ 
pest of political revolutions one mad 
convulsion is quickly succeeded by an¬ 
other: nothing can ensue from popiilar 
commotions but bloodshed and misery. 
FoUow is used in general propositions; 
ensue is used in specific cases: sin and 
misery follow each other as cause and 
effect; quaxrels too often ensue from 
the conversations of violent men who 
differ either in religion or politics. 

Follow^ Pursue .—^The idea of going 
after any object in order to reach or 
obtain it is common to these terms, 
but irnder different circumstances: to 
follow a person is mostly with a friendly 
intention; to pursue (see CoNnNtrE), 
with a hostile intention: a person fol¬ 
lows his fellow-traveller whom he wishes 
to overtake; the officers of justice pur¬ 
sue the criminal whom they wish to 
apprehend; so likewise the htmtsmen 
and hunters foUow the dogs in the 
chase; the dogs pursue the hare. 

In application to things, follow is 


taken more in the passive, and pursue 
more in the active sense: a mah follows 
the plan of another, and pursues his 
own plan; he follows his inchnations, 
and pursues an object. 

Followy Imitate.—Follow (see above). 
Imitate is in Latin imitatus, participle 
of wiitare, from a root also found in 
imago. 

Both these terms denote the regulat¬ 
ing our actions by something that offers 
itself to us or is set before us; but 
we follow that which is cither internal 
or e.xternal; we imitate that only which 
is external: we either follow the dic¬ 
tates of our own minds or the sugges¬ 
tions of others; but we imitate the 
conduct of others: in regard to external 
objects, we follow either a rule or an 
example; but we imilate an example 
only: we follow the footsteps of our 
forefathers; we imitate their virtues 
and their perfections: it is advisable 
for young persons as closely as possible 
to follow the good example of those 
who are older and wiser than them¬ 
selves; it is the bounden duty of every 
Christian to imitale the example of 
our blessed Savidur to the utmost of 
his* power. 

To follow and imitate may both be 
applied to that which is good or bad: 
the former to any action, but the 
latter only to the behavior or the mode 
of doing anything: we may follow a 
person in his career of virtue or vice; 
we imitate his gestures, tone of voice, 
and the like. 

Follower, Adherent, Partisan. —A fol¬ 
lower is one who follows a person gen¬ 
erally; and adherent is one who adheres 
to his cause; a partisan is the follower 
of a party; the follower follows either 
the person, the interests, or the prin¬ 
ciples of any one; thus the retinue of 
a nobleman, or the friends of a states¬ 
man, or the friends of any man's opin¬ 
ions, may be styled his followers; out 
the adherent is that kind of follower 
who espouses the interests of another, 
as the adherents of Charles I.: s, follower 
follows near .or at a distance; but the 
adherent is always near at hand; the 
partisan hangs on or keeps at a certain 
distance; the follower follows from vari¬ 
ous motives; the adherent adheres from 
a personal motive; the partisan, from 
a partial motive: Charles I. had as 
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many ndlurc/Us as he had followers; 
the rebels had as many partisans as 
they had adherents. 

FOLLY, Foolkry. Folly is the ab- 
st.ract- of foolish, tuid characterizes the 
thing; foolery, the abstract of fool, 
and characterizes the person: wo may 
commit an act of folly without being 
chargeable with weakness or folly; but 
none are guilty of fooleries who are not 
them«(dv<‘s fools, eitluT habittially or 
temporarily: young ptiople ai'c^ pcri>otii- 
ally committing follies if not under 
proper control; fashionable people lay 
aside ono foolery only to take up auothof. 

FOND. Sec Affectionate; Amo¬ 
rous; iNDUUJENT. 

FONDLE. Sec Caress; D*\LnY. 

FOOD, Diet, Keqimen. Food, An¬ 
glo-Saxon foda, signifying what one 
eatiS, comes from a root which appe^ars 
in Latin panis, bread (English pantry), 
pasture, (4t<j., p in Latin corresponding 
to / in t.ho ''reutonio languages, as in 
pater and father, pedem and foot. Diet, 
from to live medicinally, sig¬ 

nifies any particular mode of living. 
Royimen, in Latin regimen, from rego, 
signifies a system or practice by rule. 

All tluiso terms refer to our living, 
or that by which wo live: food is here 
thi) general term; the others are specific. 
Food sp(»<uru*s no circuiustan<vs; what¬ 
ever is t,aken to maintain life is food: 
diet is prop(*rlv prescribed or regular 
food: it is tln^ hard lot of some among 
the poor to obtain with difficulty fooii 
iuxd <dt>thing for themselves and their 
familiw; a-ii attention to the diet of 
ohildr<«i is an important branch of 
their (wirly education. Food is an un- 
qualifiwl t(*rm applicable to oitluT 
man or b<‘:ist; diet is applied to man 
only, not nmrc^ly to individuals in the 
liinitcHl Htins<^, but to tht^ specnes in tlu^ 
sense of tfu^ir daily and n^gular food. 
Food has also a figurative application 
which dk‘t has not. 

Diet and regimen are both partie-ular 
modew of living; but th(^ former nv 
speots lh<4 <|uality of food, the lat-ter 
the qiwuifcity as wctll as quality: dki is 
confined to modes of leaking nourish¬ 
ment; regitmn oft(ui r<*spo<‘.ts the al>- 
stinonce m>m/ood, bodily excTclsti, and 
whatever may conduce to health: dwt 
is generally the consequence of an im- 
m^ate proscription from a physician, 


and during the period of sickness; regi¬ 
men commonly forms a regular part 
of a man's system of Kving: diet is in 
certain cases of such importance for 
the restoration of a patient that a single 
deviation may defeat the best medi¬ 
cine; it is the misfortune of somo people 
to be troubled with diseases from which 
they cannot get any exemption but by 
observing a strict regimen, 

FOOL, Idiot, Buffoon. Fool comes 
from Latin follis, a wind-bag, and folles, 
puffed checks. Idiot comes from the 
Greek Iduirrit;, signifying either a private 
person or one that is rude and unskilled 
m the ways of the world. Buffoon comes 
from French houffar, to puff. 

The fool is either naturally or arti¬ 
ficially a fool; the idiot is a natural fool; 
the buffoon is an artificial/oof: whoever 
violates common sense in his actions 
is a fool; whoever is unable to act ac¬ 
cording to common sense is an idiot; 
whoever intentionally violates common- 
sense is a buffoon. 

See also Ninny. 

Foolhardy, Adi>cMurons, Rash. — Fool¬ 
hardy sigmfies having the hardihood 
of a fool. Adventurous signifies ready 
to venture. Rash comes from a Ger¬ 
manic root signifying quick, sudden. 

Foolhardy expresses more than the 
adveidurous, and adventurous than rash. 
The foolhardy man ventures in defiance 
of consequences: the adverUurous man 
ventures from a love of the arduous and 
the bold; the rash man ventures for 
want of thought: courage and bold¬ 
ness become foolhardihood when they 
lead a person to run a fruitless risk; 
an advo7iturous spirit sometimes leads 
a man into uiinocossary difficulties; 
but it is a nccc^ssary accompaniment of 
great-ness. There is not so much de¬ 
sign, but thcTo is more violence and 
impe^f-uosity in rashmss than in fooU 
hardihood: the former is the conse- 
(pumce of an ardirnt tomijcr which will 
admit of convection by t.ho influonco of 
the juilgincnt; but ifut lat.ter compre- 
Iwmds the? porvcirsion of both the will 
and the judgment. An infidtd m fool^ 
hardy, who risks his future wilvation 
for th<j mere gi’atification of his pride; 
Alexander was an odmUurous prince 
who doliglxted in (mti«TpriaoH in propor¬ 
tion as they presentoa difficulties; he 
was likewise a rash txrince, as was 
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evinced by his jumping into the river 
Cydnus while he was hot, and by his 
leaping over the wall of Oxydracse 
and exposing himself singly to the 
attack of the enemy. 

FOOLISH. See IsRATiONAii; Sim¬ 
ple. 

FOOTSTEP. See Mark. 

FOPPISH. See Finical. 

FORBEAR. See Abstain. 

FORBID, Prohibit, Interdict. 
The for in forbid, like the German 
yer, is negative, signifying to bid not 
to do. The pro in wohibit, and ird&r 
in interdict, have both a similarly neg¬ 
ative sense: the former verb, from Ao- 
bere, to have, signifies to have or hold 
that a thing shall not be done, to re¬ 
strain from doing; the latter, from 
dicere, to say, sigi^es to say that a 
thing shall not be done. 

Forbid is the ordinary term; pro- 
Mbii is the judicial term; interdict the 
moral term. To forbid is a direct and 
personal act; to prohibit is an indi¬ 
rect action that operates by means of 
extended influence: both imply the ex¬ 
ercise of power or authority by any 
person; but the former is more ap¬ 
plicable to the power of private per¬ 
sons, and the latter to the authority 
of government. A parent forbids his 
child marrying when he tlunks proper: 
the government prohibits the use of 
spirituous liquors. Interdict is a species 
01 forbidding applied to more serious 
concerns, as to interdict the use of any 
one strong driok. To forbid or inter- 
diet is opposed to command; to pro- 
hib^ to allow. As nothing ia forbidden 
to Christians which is good and just 
in itself, so nothing is commanded that 
is hurtful and unjust. As no one is 
prohibited in our own country from 
writing that which can tend to the 
improvement of mankind, so on the 
other hand he is not allowed to indulge 
his private malignity by the publica¬ 
tion of injurious personalities. 

Forbid and interdict, as personal acts, 
are properly applicable to persons only, 
but Iby an improper application are ex¬ 
tended to things; prohibit, however, in 
the general sense of restraining, is ap¬ 
plied with equal propriety to things as to 
persons: shame/orbids us doing a thing; 
law, authority, and the like, prohibit* 

See also Ban. 


FORCE, Violence. Both these 
terms imply an exertion of strength; 
but the former in a much less degree 
than the latter. Force (see Compel) 
is ordinarily employed to supply the 
want of a proper will; violence, in Latin 
violentia, from vis, and the Greek, PLa, 
strength, is used to counteract an op¬ 
posing will. The arms of justice must 
exercise/orce in order to bring offenders 
to a proper account; one nation exer¬ 
cises violence against another in the act 
of carrying on war. Force is mostly 
conformable to reason and equity; vio¬ 
lence is always resorted to for the at¬ 
tainment of that which is unattain¬ 
able by law.- All who are invested 
with authority have occasion to use 
force at certain times to subdue the 
unruly will of those who should sub¬ 
mit: violence and rapine arc inseparable 
companions; a robber could not sub¬ 
sist by the latter without exercising 
the former. 

In an extended and figurative ap¬ 
plication to things, these terms convey 
the same general idea of exerting 
strength. That is said to have force 
that acts with force; and that to have 
violence that acts with violence* A 
word, an expression, or a remark has 
force or is forcible; a disorder, a passion, 
a sentiment, has violence or is violent* 
Force is always something desirable; 
violence is always something hurtful. 
We ought to listen to arguments which 
have force in them; we endeavor to 
correct the violence of aU angry pas¬ 
sions. 

See also Energy; Power; Strain. 

FORCIBLE. See Cogent. 

FOREBODE. See Attgur. 

FORECAST. See Foresight. 

FOREFATHERS, PROGENITORS, 
Ancestors. Forefathers signifies our 
fathers before us, and includes our im¬ 
mediate parents. Progenitors, from 
pro and gianere, to beget, signifies those 
begotten before us, exclusive of our 
immediate parents. Ancestors, con¬ 
tracted from ardecessors, or those going 
before, is said of those from whom we 
are remotely descended. Forefathers is 
a partial and familiar term for the pre¬ 
ceding branches of any family. 

Progemiors is a higher term in the 
same sense applied to families of dis- 
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tinction: we speak of the forefathers 
of a peasant, but the pregeniiots of a 
nobleman. 

Forefathers and progenitors^ but par- 
ticularljr the latter, are said mostly 
of individuals, and respect the regular 
line of succession in a family; ancestors 
is employed collcctivcljr as well as in¬ 
dividually and regards simply the order 
of succession: we may speak of the 
ancestors of a nation as well as of any 
particular person, 

FOREGO. See Give Up; Waive. 

FOREGOING. See Antecedent. 

FOREIGN. Sec Extraneotjs. 

FOREIGNER. See Stranger, 

FORERUNNER, Precursor, Mes¬ 
senger, IIarijinger. Forerunner and 
precursor signify literally the same 
thing, namely, one runnir g before; but 
the term forerunner is properly applied 
only to one who runs before to any 
spot to communicate intelligence; and 
it is figuratively applied to things which 
in their nature, or from a natural con¬ 
nection, precede others; precursor is 
only employed in this figurative sense: | 
thus imprudent speculations are said 
to be the forminncrs of a man^s ruin; 
the ferment which took place in men's 
minds was the precursor of the revo¬ 
lution. 

signifies literally one bear¬ 
ing messages: and harhingerf from the 
Old French hcrbirgcTf Old High Ger¬ 
man hcri-berga, from heri, an army, and 
bergan, to sh(»11.er, signiiiod, one who 
provided a shitlter for an army. .Both 
terms are employed for persons: but 
the messenger states what has been 
or is; the harbinger announces what is 
to be. Our Saviour was the messenger 
of glad tidings to all mankind: the 
prdphets were the harbingers of the 
Messiah. A 7ncssvn(/cr may be em¬ 
ployed on different offices; a harbinger 
IS a messenger who acts in a specific 
office. The angels are represented as 
messengers on different occasions, John 
the Baptist tvas the harbinger efi our 
Saviour, who prepared the way of the 
Lord. They are both applied figura¬ 
tively to other objects. 

FORESIGHT, Forethought, Fore¬ 
cast, Premeditation. Forceighit from 
seeing before, and forelhougnU from 
thinking beforehand» denote the simple 


act of the mind in seeing a thing be¬ 
fore it happens: forecast, from casting 
the thoughts onward, signifies coming 
at the knowledge of a thing beforehand 
by means of calculation: premeditaXion, 
from mediiate, signifies obtaining the 
same knowledge by force of meditating, 
reflecting deeply. Foresight and fore¬ 
thought arc general and indefinite terms; 
we employ them on either ordinary or 
extraordinary occasions; hxit forethought 
is, of the two, the most familiar term; 
forecast and premeditation, mostly in 
the latter case: all business requires 
foresighi; state concerns require fore- 
i cast; foresighi and forecast respect what 
I is to happen; they are the operations 
of the mind in calculating futurity: 
premeditation respects what is to be 
said or done; it is a preparation of 
the thoughts and designs for action: 
by foresight and forecast wc guard 
against evils and provide for contin¬ 
gencies; by premeditation wc guard 
against errors of conduct. A man be¬ 
trays his want of foresight ivho docs 
not provide against losses in trade; 
he shows his want of forecast who does 
not provide against old age; he shows 
his want of premeditation who acts or 
speaks on the impulse of the moment: 
the man, therefore, who does a wicked 
act without premeditation lessons his 
guilt. 

FOREST, Chase, Park, ai*e all 
habitations for animals of venery; but 
the forest is of the first magnitude 
and importance, it being a franchise 
and the property of the king; the chase 
and park may bo either public or pri¬ 
vate iiropcrty. The forest is so formed 
of wood, and covers such an extent of 
ground, that it may be the haunt of 
wild beasts; of this description ore the 
forests in Germany: the chase is an 
indefinite and open space that is al¬ 
lotted expressly for the diase of partio 
ular animals, such as doer; the park 
is an enclosed space that serves for 
the preservation of domestic animals, 

FORETELL, Predict, Prothest, 
Prognosticate. To foretell is com¬ 
pounded of fore and tell; predict comes 
from pros, before, dnd dicers, to say; 
prophesy, in French proph&Mer, Latin 
proj^heiiso, Greek Trpofrjrnc, from wpo, 
Latin jnro, before, and to speak, 
meaning to speak before the event, con- 
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veys the same idea; prognosticate, from mit. Forgive, Anglo-Saxon forgefan, 
the Greek vpayiyvataKeiv, to know be- compounded of the privative for and 
forehand, to bode or imagine to one^s gifan. Modem English give, and par- 
self beforehand, denotes the action of don (see Excuse) both signify not to 
feeling or knowing, rather than speak- give the punishment that is due, to 
ing of things to come. relax from the rigor of justice in do- 

Foretdl is the most general in its manding retribution. Forgive is the 
sense and familiar in its application; familiar term; pardon is adapted to the 
we may foretell common events, al- serious style. Individuals forgive one 
though we cannot predict or prophesy another personal offences; they pardon 
anything important: to foretell is an offences against law and morals: the 
ordinary gift; ouq foretells by a simple former is an act of Christian charity: 
calculation or guess: to predict and the latter an act of clemency: the 
prophesy are esdraordinaiy gifts; one former is an act that is confined to no 
predicts by a supernatural power, real condition; the latter is peculiarly the 
or supposed; one prophesies by means act of a superior. Ho who has the 
of inspiration. Men of discernment right of being offended has an oppor- 
and experience easily/oreteZ? the events tunity of forgiving the offender; ho 
of undertakings which fall under their who has the authority of punishing 
notice. The priests among the hea- the offence may pardon, 
thens, like the astrologers and conjur- Pardon, when compai’cd with rc- 
ers of more modern times, pretended mission, is the consequence of offence; 
to predict events that affected nations it respects principally the person of- 
ana empires. The gift of prophecy was fending; it depends upon him w^ho is 
one among the number of the super- offended; it produces reconciliation 
natural "gifts communicated to the when it is sincerely granted and sin- 
primitive Christians by the Holy cerely demanded. Remission is the 
Ghost. consequence of the crime; it has more 

Prediction, as a noun, is employed particular regard to the punishment; 
for both the verbs foretell and predict; it is granted by either the prince or the 
it is, therefore, a term of less value magistrates; it arrests the execution 
than prophecy. We speak of a predio- of justice. Remission, like pardon, is 
tion being verified and a prophecy ful- peculiarly applicable to the sinner 
filled: the predictions of almanac- with regard to his Maker. Absolution 
makers respecting the weather are as is taken in no other sense: it is the 
seldom verified as the prophecies of consequence of the fault or the sin, 
visionaries and enthusiasts are ful- and properly concerns the state of 
filled respecting the death of princes the culprit; it properly loosens him 
or the affairs of governments. from the tie with which ho is bound: 

To prognosticate is an act of the it is pronounced either by tho civil 
understanding; it is guided by out- judge or by tho ecclesiastical minister; 
ward symptoms, as a rule; it is only and it re-establishes the acciwcjd or tho 
<itimulated, and not ^ded, by out- penitent in the rights of innoconce. 
ward objects; a physician prognostic FORGOTTEN. See Bygone. 

the crisis of a disorder by tho FORLORN. See Forsaken. 

symptoms discoverable in the patient. FORM, Figure, CoNFOitMATroN'. 

FORFEITURE. See Fine. Form, in Latin/or;/ta, simifios properly 

FORGE. See Invent. tho life within which gives Khiip{^ and 

FORGETFULNESS, Oblivion, individuality to anything. Figure «ig- 
iForgetfvlness characterizes the person nifies the ima^e feigned or conceived, 
or that which is personal; oblivion, the Confortnalion, in French conformation, 
state of the thing: the former refers in Latin conformatio, from conform, sig- 
to him who forgets, the latter to that nifies the image disposed or put to- 
which is forgotten: we blame a person gethor. 

for his forgetfulness; but we sometimes Form is the generic term; figure and 
bury things in oblivion, conformation are special terms. The 

See also Amnesia. form is tho work either of nature or 

FORGIVE, Absolve, Pardon, Re- art: it results from tho arrangement of 
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the parts: the figure is the work of 
design: it includes the general con¬ 
tour* or outline: the conformation in¬ 
cludes such a disposition of the parts 
of the hotly as is adapted for perform¬ 
ing cttrlain functions. Form is the 
propt'i'ty of every substance; and the 
artificial form approaches nearest to 
pt^fectiem as it is most natural; the 
figure is the fruit of the imagination; it 
is the representation of the actual fann 
tliat belongs to things; it is more or 
less just, as it approaches to the fonn 
of the thing itself: conformation is 
said only with regard to animal bodies; 
nature renders it more or loss suitable 
according to the accidental concurrence 
of physical causes. The erect form of 
man is one of the distinguishing marks 
of his superiority over every other 
terrestrial b(ang: the human figure 
when w(*ll painted is an object of ad¬ 
miration: the turn of the mind is 
doubt.less influenced by the conforma¬ 
tion of th(i organs. A person's form is 
said t.o be liandsome or ugly, common 
or uncommon, his figure to be correct 
or incorrect; a cojlformation, to be 
good or bad. Heathens have woi> 
shipped the Deity under vaviom forms: 
mathematical figures arc the only true 
figtircs with which we are acc}uainte<l: 
the craniologist affocts to judge of 
characters by the conformation of the 
t^ull. 

For?ri and figure are used in a moral 
application, although conformation is! 
not. W(5 speak of adopting a form of j 
faith, a form of words, a forrn of godli-1 
ness; cutting a showy, a dismal, or 
ridiculous figure, 

Forw, Fashion, Mould, Shaj)e .—^To 
form is to put into a forfn, which is 
hero as before the generic term: to 
fashion is to put into a particular or 
distinct form; to 7}iould is to put into 
a sot fmn; to shape is to for?n simply 
as it rcjspocts the exterior. As every¬ 
thing respects a form when it receives 
existence, so to form conveys the idea 
of producing. When wo wish to ropro- 
sent a thing as formed in my distinct 
or rcttuarkablc way, we may apeak of 
it m fashioned, (Sod fmnm man out 
of the <luHt of the ground; Hct fashioned 
him after His own imajjo. When we 
wish to represent a thing as formed 
according to a precise rule, wo should 


say it was moulded; thus the habits 
of a man are moulded at the will of a 
superior. When wo wish to represent 
a thing as receiving the accidental 
qualities which distinguish it from 
others, we talk of shapfbng it: the potter 
shapes the clay; the milliner shapes 
a bonnet; a man shapes his actions to 
the humors of another. 

See also Make. 

Form^ Compose, Constilvle,—Form is 
a generic and indefinite term, signify¬ 
ing to give a form. To compose and 
constitute are modes of forming. These 
words may be employed either to 
designate modes of action or to char¬ 
acterize things. Things may he fonned 
cither by persons or things; they are 
composed and constituted only by con¬ 
scious agents: thus persons/orm things, 
or things form one another: thus wc 
f^ni a circle, or the reflection of the 
light after rain forms a rainbow. Per¬ 
sons compose and comtitiUe: thus a 
musician composes a piece of music, or 
men comtitute laws. 

To form, in regard to persons, is 
simply to put into a form; to compose 
is to put together into a form; and to 
constitute is to malcc to stand together 
in a form; to form, therefore, does not 
qualify the action: one forms a thing 
without defining how, whether at once 
or by degrees, whether with one or 
several materials; to compose and comr 
stitute arc both modes of forming by 
the help of several materials, with de¬ 
vice and contrivance; compose is said 
of that which only requires to be put 
together; constitute, of that to which 
a certain degree of stability must be 
given. God formed man, man forms 
a cup or a vessel; he composes a book: 
he constitutes offices, bodies politic, and 
the like. 

When employed to characterize 
things, form signifies simply to have a 
form, be it oithesr simple or complex; 
compose and constitute arc said only 
of those things which have complex 
forms; th(5 former as respecting the 
material,^ the latter the essential parts 
of an object: thus we may say that an 
object forms a circle, or a semicircle, 
or the segment of a circle: a society 
I is composed of individuals; but law 
I and order constiiiUe the essence of so- 
I cicty: so letters and syllables compose 
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a word; but sense is essential to con- their faith: baptism is one rite of 
etUvte a word. initiation into the Christian church; 

Form, Ceremonyj Bite, Observance. — kneeling at prayer is a ceremony, 
Form (see above). Ceremony, in Latin prayer itself is an observance, 
ceremonia, signifies a formal celebra- Formal, Cereynomous, Ceremonial .— 
tion. Rite, Latin riti^s, means a going, Formal and ceremonious, from form and 
a way, a way of doing, from a root ri, ceremony, are either taken in an in¬ 
meaning to flow, to move. Observance different sense with respect to what 
signifies the thing observed, from Latin contains form and ceremony, or in a 
observare, to heed, to observe. bad sense, expressing the excess of 

All these terms are employed with form and ceremony. A person expects 
regard to particular modes of action to have a formal dismissal before he 
in civil society. Fom is here, as in considers himself as dismissed; people 
the jpreceding sections, the most gen- of fashion pay one another ceremonio’us 
eral in its sense and application; cere- visits, by way of keeping up a distant 
mmy, rite, and observance are particular intercourse. 

kinds of form, suited to particular oc- Ceremonial is employed in the sense 
casions. Form, in its distinct applica- of appertaining to prescribed cere- 
tion, respects all determinate modes of monies; and formal implies appertain- 
acting and speaking that are adopted ing to prescribed forms in public mat- 
by society at large in every trans- ters, as formal communications from 
action of life; ceremony respects those one government to another: it is the 
forms of outward behavior which are business of the church to regulate the 
made the expressions of respect and ceremonial part of religion, 
deference; rite and observance are ap- Ceremonious was formerly used in 
pHed to national ceremonies in matters the same sense as cereinonicd. 
of reli^on. A certain/cm is requisite Formal, in the bad sense, is opposed 
for the sake of order, method, and de- to easy: ceremonious, to the cordial, A 
comm, in every social matter, whether formal carriage prevents a person from 
in affairs of state, in a court of law, indulging himseu in the innocent famili- 
in a place of worship, or in the private arities of friendly intercourse; ceremo* 
intercourse of friends. So long as dis- nious carriage puts a stop to all hosr* 
tinctions are admitted in society, and pitality and kindness. Princes, in 
men are agreed to espress their senti- their formal intercourse with one an- 
meats of regard and respect to one an- other, know nothing of the pleasures 
other, it wiU be necessary to preserve of society; ceremonious visitiints give 
the oermoniss of politeness which have and receive entertainments without 
been established. Administering oaths tasting any of the enjoyments which 
by the magistrate is a necessary form flow from the reciprocity of kind offices, 
in law; kissing the king’s hand is a FORMER. See Antkcf.x>£NT. 
ceremony practiced at court. FORMERLY, In Times Past or 

As far ss form, ceremonies, rites, and Onn Times, Days op Yore, Anciently 
observances respect religion, the first is or Ancient Times. Formerly supposes 
used in the most universal and un- a less remote period than in times past: 
qualified sense in respect to religion and that less remote than in days of 
generally or any particular form: the yore and anciently. The first two may 
second may be said either of an individ- be said of what happens within the 
ual or a community; the third only age of man; the last two arc extended 
of a community; and the last, more to many generations and agc^. Any 
properly, of an individual either in individual may use the word formerly 
public or in private. There can be no with regard to himself: thus, we en- 
religion without some form, but there joyed our health better fowierly than 
may be different forms which are now. An old man may speak of times 
equally good. Every country has past, as when he says he does not en- 
adopted certain riles founded upon its joy himself as he did in times past 
peculiar religious faith, and prescribed Old times, days of yore, and anciently axe 
certain observances by which individ- more applicable to nations than to in- 
uals can make a public profession of dividu^s; and all these express differ- 
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ent degrees of remoteness. With re¬ 
spect to our present i)oriod, the age 
ot Queen Elizabeth may bo called old 
tinm; the daj's of Alfred, and, still 
later, t.hc (Ittys of yore: the earliest 
period iu which Britain is mentioned 
may be t.ornied ancient times. 

Woe also Once. 

FORMIDABLE, Dreadful, Ter¬ 
rible, WiiocKiNQ. Formidahle is ap¬ 
plied to that which is apt to excite fear 
(see Apprehend). Dreadful^ to what 
is calculated t.o excite dread; terrible 
(see Alarm), to that which excites ter¬ 
ror; aiul shocking (from Middle English 
sliokkm, to jolt) is applied to that 
which violently shakes or agitat.es (see 
Agitate) . The formidahle acts noitlwir 
suddenly nor violently; the dreadftd 
may act violently but not suddenly: 
thus 1/h^^ api)oaranco of an army may 
be fornddahle; but that of a field of 
battile is dreadful. The ierrHyle and 
shocking acjt bol.h suddenly and vio¬ 
lently; but the former acts both on 
th(j senses and on the imagination, the 
latttT on t.hc moral feelings: thus, the 
glare of a tigor^s eye is terrible; th(» 
unoxpeu^tod news of a friond^s death is 
shocking. 

FORSAKE. Sec Abandon. 

FORSAKEN, Forlorn, Destitute. 
To be forsaken is t o be deprived of the 
company and iissistanco of those wo 
have looke<l to: to bo forlorn, Anglo- 
Saxon/orioren (German verlorm)^ past 
participle of forlcosan, to lose entirely, 
signifying lost., is to heforsakm in time 
of difficulty, t .0 be without a guide in 
an unknown road; to be d<\stUute, from 
the Latin dt^stitvtus, from Latin dc, 
away, and statmre, to placid, meaning 
taken away from, is to l)c deprived of 
th(^ first iuu‘,<‘SHari(‘s of Uf(J. To be for¬ 
saken is a partial situation; to bo for- 
hm and destitute is a permancuit con¬ 
dition. Wo may bo forsalcon by a 
fell()w-trav(‘ll<T on the road; we are 
forlorn when wo got into a deserted 
path with no otio, to dirc^ct us; wo are 
destU'ute wksn wo have no means of 
subsistence^, nor the prospect of ob¬ 
taining tlui means, lli is particularly 
painful to be forsaken by the fri<*,nd 
of our youth and the sharer of our 
fortunes; tho orphan who is It^ft to 
travel tho road of life without counsel¬ 
lor or friend is, of all others, in the most 


forlorn condition; if to this be added 
poverty, his misery is aggravated by 
his becoming destitute. 

FORSWEAR, Perjure, Suborn. 
Formcar is Anglo-Saxon; 'perjure is 
Latin; the propositions for and per are 
both privative, and the words signify 
literally to swetu: contrary to tho truth; 
this is, however, not their only distinc¬ 
tion: to forswear is apphod to all kinds 
of oaths; to perjure is employed only 
for such oaths as have been adminis¬ 
tered by the civil magistrate. A sol¬ 
dier forswears himself who breaks his 
oath of allegiance by desertion; and a 
subject forstoears himself who takes an 
oath of allegiance to his sovereign 
which he afterward violates; a man 
perjures himself in a court of law who 
swears to i.ho truth of that which he 
knows to bo false. Forswear is used 
only in the i)ropGr sense: perjure may 
bo used figuratively with regard to 
lovcr^B vows; he who deserts his mis¬ 
tress to whom he has pledged his affec¬ 
tions is a perjured man. 

Forswear and perjure are the acts of 
individuals; suborn, from the Latin sub, 
secretly, and omare, to adorn, to en¬ 
rich, meaning to enrich secretly, to 
bribe, and hence to make to f^swear; 
a perjured man has all the guilt upon 
himself; but he who is suborned shares 
his guilt with the suborner. 

FORTIFY. See Strengthen. 

FORTITUDE. See Courage. 

FORTUITOUS. See Fortunate. 

FORTUNATE, Lucky, Fortuitous, 
PuosPEUouBj Successful. Fortunate 
signifi(}s having Mune (see Chance). 
LueJey is the adjective oorrasponding 
to luck, which is not found in Anglo- 
Saxon, but i.s a late borrowing from 
Dutch and German. (Compafe Ger¬ 
man Gliick.) Forluiiom, from fors, 
chance, signifies according to chance. 
Prosinrous (h(U) Flourish). Success¬ 
ful Hignilies full of success, enabled to 
succeed, 

Tlu) forttmate and lucky are both ap- 
plial to that which happens without 
the control of man; but th(^ latter, 
which is a collateral term, describes 
the capricious goddess Fortune in her 
most freakish humors, while fortunate 
reprtisonts her in her more sober mood: 
j in other words, the fortuncUe is more 
[according to the ordinary course of 
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things; the lucky is something sudden, 
unaccountable, and singular: a circum¬ 
stance is said to be fortunate which 
turns up suitably to our purpose; it 
is said to be lucky when it comes upon 
us unexpectedly, at the moment that 
it is wanted: hence we speak of a 
man as fortunate in his business and 
the ordinary concerns of life, but lucky 
in the lottery or in games of chance: 
a fortunate year will make up for the 
losses of the past year; a lucky hit 
may repair the ruined spendthrift’s 
fortune^ only to tempt him to still 
greater extravagances. 

Fortunate and lucky are applied to 
particular circumst^ces of good fort¬ 
une and luckj but fortuitous is employed 
only in matters of chance generaUy and 
indifferently. 

Prosperous and successful seem to 
exclude the idea of what is fortuitous^ 
although prospen^?/ and success arc both 
greatly aided by good fortune, Fortvr 
note and lucky are applied as much to 
the removal of evil as to the attain¬ 
ment of good; prosperous and successful 
are concerned only in what is good, or 
esteemed as such: we may he fortunate 
in making our escape; we are prosper¬ 
ous in the acquirement of wealth. For¬ 
tunate is employed for single circum¬ 
stances; prosperous only for a train of 
circumstances; a man may be 
noAe in meeting with the approbation 
of a superior; he is prosperous in his 
business. Prosperity is extended to 
whatever is the object of our wishes in 
this world; sitccess is that degree of 
prosperity which immediately attends 
our endeavors; wealth, honors, chil¬ 
dren, and all outward circumstances 
constitute prosperity; the attainment 
of any object constitutes success: the 
fortunate and lucky man can lay no 
claim to merit, because they preclude 
the idea of exertion; the prosperous 
and successful man may claim a share 
of merit propoi-tionod to the exertion. 

The epithet prosperous may be ap¬ 
plied to those things which promote 
prosperity or ultimate success. 

See also Happy. 

FORTUNE. See Chance. 

FORWARD. See Encourage; On; 
Onward. 

FOSTER, Cherish, Harbor, In¬ 
dulge. To foster comes from Anglo- 


Saxon fostor, nourishment, allied to 
fodoj food; to cherish, through French 
from Latin carus, dear, is to hold affec¬ 
tion; to harbor, from a harbo7 or haveji, 
is to provide with a shelter and ])rotcc- 
tion; to %ndvLge comes from Latin i/i- 
dulgere, to be courteous to, of unknown 
origin. These terms are all emi)loyod 
here in the moral acceptation, to ex¬ 
press the idea of giving nom’ishment to 
an object. To foster in the mind is to 
keep with care and positive endeavors; 
as when one fosters prejudices by en¬ 
couraging everything which favors 
them: to cherish in the mind is to hold 
dear or set a value upon; as when one 
cherishes good sentiments by dwelling 
upon them with inward satisfaction: to 
harbor is to allow room in the mind, 
and is generally taken in the worst 
sense for giving admission to that 
which ought to be excluded; as when 
one harbors resentment by permitting 
it to have a resting-place in the heart: 
to indulge in the mind is to give the 
whole mind to it, to make it the chief 
source of pleasure: as when one in¬ 
dulges an affection, bytmaking the will 
and the outward conduct bc^nd to its 
gratification. 

FOUL. See Squalid. 

FOUND, Ground, Rest, Build. 
FouJid, in French fonder, Latin fundo, 
comes from fundus, the ground, and, 
like the verb ground, properly significjs 
to make firm in the ground, to make 
the ground the support. To found im¬ 
plies the exercise of art and cont.rivanco. 
in making a support; to ground signi¬ 
fies to lay a thing so deep that it may 
not totter; it is merely in the moral 
sense that they are here oonsidond, 
as the verb to ground with this signifi¬ 
cation is never used otherwises. Found 
is applied to outward circumstances; 
ground, to what passes inwardly: a mau 
founds his charge against another upon 
certain facts that are come to his 
knowledge; he grouruls his belief upon 
the most substantial evidence: a man 
should be cautious not to make any 
accusations which arc not well foundda, 
nor to indulge any expectations which 
are not well grounded: monarchs com¬ 
monly found their claims to a tbrono 
upon the right of primogeniture; 
Christians ground their hopes of im¬ 
mortality on the word of God. 
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To found and ground are said of 
thinfts which demand the full exorcise 
of the incut,til powers; to red is an 
action of loss importance: whatever is 
founded rocpiires and has the xit.inost 
support.; whatever is rented is more by 
the wdl of th(^ individual; a man 
foundn his reasoning upon some un- 
cquivoc^al fact; ho rcstn his asscrt.ion 
upon nior<^ hearsay. The words/oa/wf, 
groimdj and rest have always an im- 
niediatt^ reference to the thing that 
siipport.s; to build has an especial ref- 
cr(jtic(i to that which is supported, to 
the sup<a-structuro that is riiised: we 
should not say that a person founds 
an liypotihcsis without adding some¬ 
thing, as observations, experiments, 
and the like, upon which it was 
founded; but we may speak of his 
simply hiuldmg systems, supposing 
thorn to b(t the m(^ro fruit of his dis- 
tompercHl imagination; or wo may say 
that a system of asf.ronomy has been 
built upon l.lie opinion of Copernicus 
respecting t.he motion of the earth. 

Bee also Institutk. 

Foutnktion, Grounds Basis. — Fourir^ 
datim and ground derive their meaning 
and application from the preceding 
article: a report is said to be without 
any foundation which has taken its 
rise ill more conji^cture or in some ar¬ 
bitrary caust^ iiidcpemUmt of all fact; 
a man’s sus])icion is said to bo without 
grouml wluoli is not supported by the 
shadow of cxlcrnal evidence: unr 
fouruUd idiunor’ are frequently raiswl 
against tilio uuMisures of government; 
groundless jealousies frequonbly arise 
l)etwe<»n famili<?s to rlisturb the har¬ 
mony of tlutir int<^rcours(}. 

Fountlalhn and basis majy' bo com¬ 
pared with each otlu^r, <}ith('r in thtj 
proper or the iiuj)rop(*.r signification: 
hoili foumiation and has'is are tlie low¬ 
est parts of any Htruciture; but the 
fonner litw uud(T ground^ the latter 
stands abovcu the foundation Hup|)orts 
some largo and artdicially erected pile; 
the ham supports a simple pillar; 
honoo w(% speak of the foundrdmn of 
St. Paul’s, and the 6cMf<3 or btzsis of tln» 
Monument. , 

T‘his distinction is likewise presi^rvcKl 
in the moral application of the terms: 
disput(^s have too often thoir fmruda- 
Uon in frivolous oircumstaucos; trea¬ 


ties have commonly their basis in some 
acknowledged general principle; with 
governments that are at war pacific 
negotiations may bo commenced on 
the basis of the ‘uJti possidetis. 

FOUNTAIN. See Spring. 

FOURIERISM. See Socialism. 

FRACTURE. See Rupture. 

FRAGILE, Frail, Brittle. Fragile 
and frail, in French frUe, both como 
from the Latin fragilis, signifying 
breakable; but the former is used in 
the proper sense only, and the latter 
more generally in the improper sense: 
man, corporeally considered, is a frag^ 
ih creature, his frame is composed of 
fragile materials; mentally considered, 
he is a fragile creature, for he is liable 
to every sort of frailty. 

Brittle comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
breotau, to break, and moans breakable; 
but it convoys a stronger idea of this 
quality than fragile: the latter applies 
to whatever will break from the clfects 
of time; brittle to that which will not 
boar a temporary violence: in tins 
sense all the works of men arc fragile, 
and, in fact, all sublunary things; but 
glass, stone, and ice arc peculiarly 
denommated brUtlo. 

FRAGRANCE. See Smell. 

FRAIL. See Fragile. 

FRAILTY. See Imperebcton 

FRAME, Temper, Temperament, 
CJoNSTiTUTTON. Frame, Anglo-Saxon 
framian, to further, is allied to fro7ny 
the preposition, and means literally 
the outside of anything; it is also allied 
to frarn, meaning strong, and Gorman 
frornm, good; it is applied to man 
physically or mentally, as denoting 
that constituent porlion of him wliich 
scorns to liold the rest togothoi'; wliioh 
by an oxit^nsion of the metaphor is 
likewise put for the whole contents, 
the wiiolij body, or the whole mind. 
Temper and Umiparwrmrd, in Latin temr 
perauwmJtum, from tempirarc, tx) govern 
or disposer, signify the particular modes 
of being disposi^d or orgaiiisscd. Conr- 
sUlviion, from constilule or ai>point, sig¬ 
nifies the particular mode of being con- 
sUtuted or formed. 

Fram, when applied to tho body, is 
taken in its most; universal sense* as 
when wo speak of tho fram being vio- 
kintly agitated, or the human Jmm& 
being wonderfully constructed: when 
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applied to the mind, it will admit 
either of a general or restricted sig¬ 
nification. Temper, which is appu- 
cable only to the mind, is taken in the 

g eneral or particular state of the in- 
ividual. The Jrame comprehends 
either the whole body of mental powers 
or the particular disposition of those 
powers in individuals; the temper com¬ 
prehends the general or particular state 
of feeling as weU as thinking in the in¬ 
dividual. The mental Jrarrie which re¬ 
ceives any violent concussion is liable to 
derangement; it is necessary for those 
who govern to be well acquainted with 
the temper of those whom they govern. 
By refiection on the various attributes 
of the Divine Being, a man may easily 
bring his mind into a. frame of devotion: 
by the indulgence of a fretful, repining 
temper, a man destroys his own peace 
of mind and offends ms Maker. 

Tempera7nent and constitution mark 
the general state of the individual; the 
former comprehends a mixture of the 
physical and mental; the latter has a 
purely physical application. A man 
with a warm temperament owes his 
warmth of character to the rapid im¬ 
petus of the blood; a man with a deli¬ 
cate constitvtion is exposed to great 
fluctuations in his health; the whole 
frame of a new-born infant is peculiarly 
tender. Men of fierce t&tnpers are to be 
found in all nations; men of sanguine 
tempers are more frequent in warm 
climates; the constitutions of females 
are more tender than those of the male, 
and their frames are altogether more 
susceptible. 

See also Invent. 

FRANK, Candid, Ingenuous, Free, 
Open, Plain, Frank, in French franc, 
Old High German franho, a Frank, 
from a weapon, was originally the name 
of a Germanic tribe which gave its 
name to France; the word signified a 
free-bom German, as distinguished from 
those whom the Germans conquered, 
and hence the liberal and fearless man¬ 
ners of the man who calls no man mas¬ 
ter. Candid (for derivation see Can¬ 
did). Ingenuous comes from the Latin 
ingenuus, which signifies literaUy free¬ 
born, as distinguished from the Uberti, 
who were afterward made free: hence 
the term has been employed by a 
figure of speech to denote nobleness of 


birth or character. Free, Anglo-Saxon 
freo, originally meant dear, and was 
applied to the free-born children of a 
household, distinguished from the child- 
slaves. Compare Latin lihcri, free, 
which also meant children. Open (see 
Candid). PZaia (see Apparent). 

All these terms convey the idea of a 
readiness to communicate and be com¬ 
municated with; they arc all opposed 
to concealment, but under dmerent 
circumstances. The frank man is un¬ 
der no constraint; his thoughts and 
feelings arc both set at ease, and his 
lips are ever ready to give utterance' 
to the dictates of his heart; he has no 
reserve: the candid man has nothing 
to conceal; he speaks without regard 
to self-interest or any pai’tial motive; 
he spealcs nothing but the truth: the 
ingenuous man throws off all disguise; 
he scorns all artifice and brings every¬ 
thing to light; ho speaks the whole 
truth. Frankness is acceptable in the 
general transactions of society; it in¬ 
spires confidence and invites communi¬ 
cation: candor is of peculiar use in 
matters of dispute; it serves the pur¬ 
poses of equity and invites to con¬ 
ciliation: ingenu(vusness is most wanted 
where there is most to conceal; it courts 
favor and kindness by an acknowledg¬ 
ment of that which is against itself. 

Frankness is associated with un¬ 
polished manners, and frequently ap¬ 
pears in men of no rank or education; 
sailors have commonly a deal of franks 
ness about them: candor is the com¬ 
panion of uprightness; it must bo ac¬ 
companied with some refinement, as it 
acts in cases where nice discriminations 
are made: ingenmusness is the com¬ 
panion of a noble and elevated spirit: 
it exists most frequently in the un¬ 
sophisticated poriod of youth. Frank¬ 
ness displays itself in the outward be¬ 
havior; we speak of a frank air and 
frank manner: candor displays itself 
in the language which we adopt and 
the sentiments we express; wo speak 
of a candid statement, a candid reply; 
ingenuousness shows itself in all the 
words, looks, or actions; we speak of 
axiingenuous countenance, an ingenuous 
acknowledgment, an ingenuous answer. 

Free, open, and plain have not so 
high an office as the first three; freo 
and open may be taken either in a 
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jood, bad, or indifferent sense; but 
;cldomer in the first than in the last 
.wo senses. 

The frank, free, and open men all 
jpeak without constraint; but the 
rank man is not impertinent, like the 
rec man, nor indiscreet, like the open 
ntm. The frayik man speaks only of 
,vhat concerns himself; the free man 
?peaks of what concerns others: a 
'’mn/k man niaj[ confess his own faults 
)r iniwlvertencies; the free man cor- 
•ects those which he sees in another: 
,Jjic/ran/o man opens his heart from the 
kVarmth of his nature; the free man 
jpens his mind from the conceit of 
lis temper, and the open man says 
ill he knows and thinks, from the in- 
jonsidcrato levity of his temper. 

PlainneuRf the last quality to be here 
loticed, is a virtue which, though of 
'.he humbler order, is not to be despised: 
it is Homot imes employed, like freedom, 
XL the task of giving counsel; but it 
ioes not convey the idea of anything 
jnauthorized oit.hor in matter or man- 
aor. A free counsellor is more ready 
lo display his own superiority than to 
direct the wanderer in his way; he 
rather aggravates faults than instnicts 
how to amend them; he seems more 
Like a supercilious enemy than a 
Friendly monitor: the plain man iBfree 
From these faults: he speaks plainly 
but truly; ho gives no false coloring to 
his speech; it is not calculated to of¬ 
fend, and it may servo for improve¬ 
ment: it is the part of a true friend 
to be plain with another whom ho 
sees in imminent danger. A, free speaker 
is in danger of being hated; a plain 
dealer must at least be respected. 

FRAUD. Bo(} Deceit. 

FRAUDULENT. See Fallacious. 

FRAY. So<t QuAiiitEij. 

FREAK, WniM. Freak comes from 
Anglo-Saxon free, moaning bold, rash. 
Whim is a Scandinavian word, allicKi 
to Ic(dandi(^ hmm, to wander with 
the eyes, to b(» foolish. Freak has more 
of chiklishness and humor than bold¬ 
ness in it, a whim more of ccoontrioity 
than of childishness. Fanev and fort¬ 
une are both said to have their freaks, 
as they both deviate most widely m 
their movements from all rule: but 
vMrm are at most but singular devia¬ 


tions of the mind from its ordinary and 
even course. Females are most liable 
to be seized with freaks, which are in 
their nature sudden and not to be cal¬ 
culated upon: men are apt to indulge 
themselves in whims which are in their 
nature strange and often laughable. 
We should call it a freak for a female 
to put on the habit of a male, and so 
accoutred to sally forth into the streets: 
wo term it a whim in a man who takes 
a resolution never to shave himself any 
more. 

FREE, Liberal. In the section 
on Frank, free is considered only as 
it respects communication by words; 
in the present case it respects actions 
and sentiments. In all its accepta¬ 
tions, free is a term of dispraise, and 
hhcTol that of commendation. To be 
free sip^fics to act or think at will; 
to be liberal is to act according to the 
dictates of an enlarged heart and an 
enlightened mind. A clown or a fool 
may be free with his money, and may 
squander it away to please his humor 
or gratify his appetite; but the noble¬ 
man ana the wise man will be hheral 
in rewarding merit, in encouraging in¬ 
dustry, and in promoting whatever can 
contribute to the ornament, the pros¬ 
perity, and improvement of his country. 

A man who is free in his sentiments 
thinks as he pleases; the man who is 
liberal thinks according to the extent 
of Ills knowledge. The /rMhinking 
man is wise in his own conceit, he de¬ 
spises the opinions of others; the liberalr 
minded thinks modestly on his own 
personal attainments, and builds upon 
the wisdom of others. 

Free, Set Free, Deliver, Uberaie ,— 
To free is properly to make free, in 
distm(!tion from set free; the first is 
employed in what concerns ourselves, 
and the second in that which concerns 
another. A man /rccs himscslf from an 
engagement; he sets another free from 
his engagement: we free, or set our- 
8(^lvc8 free, from that which has been 
imposed upon us by ourselves or by 
circumstances; wo arc doUuered or Zto- 
arated from that which others have 
imposed upon us; the former from evils 
in general, the latter from the evil of 
ooimncmont. Ifree myself from a bur¬ 
den; I set my own slave free from his 
slavery; 1 deliver another man’s slave 
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from a state of bondage; I liberate a contrary, to those burdens which we 
man from prison. A man frees an should share with others: wo may bo 
estate from rent, service, taxes, and free from imperfections, free from in- 
all encumbrances; a king sets his sub- conveniences, free from the inten’up- 
jects free from certain imposts or trib- lions of others, but exempt from any 
utes, he delivers them from a foreign office or tax. We may likewise be said 
yoke, or he liberates those who have to be from troubles when speak- 

been taken in war. ing of those as the dispensations of 

See also Emancipate. Providence to others. 

Free, Familiar,—Free has already Freedcnn, lAhei'ty* — Freedom, the ab- 
been considered as it respects words, stract noun of free^ is taken in all the 
actions and sentiments; in the present senses of the primitive. Liberty, from 
case it is coupled with/amtVmni?/, inas- the Latin liberj free, is only taken in 
much as they respect the outward be- the sense of free from external con- 
havior or conduct in general of men straint, from the action of power, 
one to another. To he free is to be dis- Freedom is personal and private; lib- 
engaged from all the constraints which erly is public. The freedom of the city 
the ceremonies of social intercourse is the privilege granted by the city 
impose; to be familiar is to be upon to individuals; the liberties of the city 
the footing of a familiarj of a relative, are the immunities enjoyed by the 
or one of the same family. city. By the same rule of distinction 

Neither of these terms can be ad- we speak of the freedom of the will, the 
mitted as unexceptionable; freedom is freedom of manners, the freedom of con- 
authorized only by particular circum- vorsation, or th.o freedom of debate; but 
stances and within certain limitations; the liberty of conscience, the liberty of 
familiarity sometimes shelters itself the press, the liberty of the subject, 
imder the sanction of long, close, and Freedom serves, moreover, to qualify 
friendly intercourse. Free is a term the action; liberty is applied only to 
of much more extensive import than the agent: hence we say, to speak or 
familiar; a man may be free toward think with freedom; but to have the 
another in a thousand ways; but he liberty of spealdng, thinking, or acting, 
18 familiar toward him only in his man- Freedom and liberty arc likewise om- 
ners and address. A man who is free ployed for the private conduct of in¬ 
makes/ree with everything as if it were dividuals toward one another; but the 
his own; a familiar man only wants former is used in a qualified good sense, 
to share with another, and to stand the latter often in an unqualified bad 
upon an equal footing in his social sense. A freedom may sometimes bo 
intercourse. No man can be/rec with- licensed or allowed; a liberty, if it be 
out being in danger of infringing upon taken, may bo something not agree- 
what belongs to another, nor familiar able or allowed. A freedom may be 
without being in danger of obtruding innocent and even pleasant; a liberty 
himself to the annoyance of others, or may do more or loss violence to the 
of degrading himself. decencies of life or the feelings of in- 

Free, Exempt.—Free (see preceding dividuals. There arc little freedoms 
terms). Exempt, in Latin ex&tnptus, which may pass between youth of dif- 
from ex, out, and mere, to take, sig- foront sexes, so as to heighten the 
nifies set out or disengaged from any- pleasures of society; but a mod<^st 
thing. woman wiU be careful to guard against 

The condition and not the conduct any freedoms which may admit of mis- 
of men is here considered. Freedom is interpretation, and resent every libiTty 
either accidental or intentional; the offered to her as an insult. 
exemotion is always intentional; we FREIGHT, Burden, Cargo, Lad- 
may be/rce from disorders, or/rce from ing. Load. Fright is a word which 
troubles; we arc exempt, that is, ex^ has come from Dutch or Low German 
mpted by government, from serving through French, into English; it origi- 
in the militia. Free is applied to nahy signified the earnings or the hire 
everything from which any one may of a ship. Cargo comes tlirotiglx Span- 
wish to be free; but exempt, on the ish from the Late Latin carricare, to 
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load a car. Lading^ from Zode, is de- from different quarters may report to 
rived from Anglo-Saxon hladaUt to a fair, a churcn, or any other place 
heap, to heap together. Load comes where they wish to meet for a com- 
from Anglo-Saxon Uul, a way or jour- mon i^urpose; but those who haunt any 
ncy, allied to Modern English Zcod, and place go to it in privacy for some bad 
signifies that which is carried on a pui-pose. 

journey. Burden, from bear, convoys FREQUENTLY. See Commonly; 

the idc‘a of weight which is borne by Often. 

the vessel. FRESH. Sec New. 

A captain speaks of the freight of FRET. See Rub. 
his ship as that which is the object of FRETFUL. See Captioxts; Qube- 
his voyage, by which all who are in- ulous; Splenetic. 
terosted in if, arc to make their profit; FRIENDLY. See Amicable. 
he speaks of the IndiMg as the thing FRIENDSHIP. See Love. 
which is to fill the ship ; the quantity FRIGHT. See Alarm. 
and weight of the taxiing are to be FRIGHTEN, Intimidate, Be¬ 
taken into tihe con.sidoration: he speaks tween frighten and intimidate there is 
of the cargo as tliat which goes with the same difference as botwocm fright 
the ship, and belongs, as it wore, to the (see Alarm) and jlw (see Api^eehenb) : 
ship; the lunount of the cargo is that the danger that is near or before the 
wliich is first thought of: he speaks eyes frightem; that which is seen at 
of the burdlxm as that which his vessel a distance intim'idates: hence females 
will boar; it is the property of the ship are of tenor frightened and men arc of- 
which is to bo ostiniatod. The ship- tenor intimidated: noises will frighten; 
brtiker regulates the freight: the cap- threats may intimidate: we may run 
tain and the crew dispose of the lading: away when we ara frightened; wo waver 
the agent sees f.o the procuring of the in our resolution when wc arc intimir 
cargo: the ship-builder determines the dated; wo fear immediate bodily harm 
bimkn: the carrier looks to the load when wc are frightened; wo fear harm 
which he has to carry. to our property as well as our persons 

FRENZY. See Madness. when wo are intimidated; frighten, 

FREQUENT, Resokt To, Haunt, therefore, is always applied to animals. 
Frequent ooixim from Fr<moh/r/’yiicwZ, in but intimidate never. 

J.<atm frequent, <irow<led, signifying to See also Overawe. 

come in numbers, or come often to the FRIGHTFUL, See Fearful. 

same place, licaort comtis from Late FRIGID. See Cool. 

Latin reaortcrc, from re, again, and FRIVOLOUS. See Trifling. 

sons’, a lot, and meant to go to a tri- FROLIC, Gambol, Prank. Frolic 

bunal, to ro-obtain by appeal. Haunt, is a Dutch word, allied to Gorman 
from Old Frcmch hanter, is a word froh, merry. Gambol is derived throu^ 
whosc^. ultimate origin and meaning arc h'rench from Italian gamibata, a kick, 
disputed. Italian gaaiJba, a log (French jambe), 

Freqiient is more commonly used of from Ijato Latin gamha, a joint of the 
an individual wiio goes often to a leg. Prank comes from Middle Eng- 
placo; rcHort and hxiunt, of a munbor of lish ’irranken, to trim; compivro jyrink, 
individuals, A man is said to freqmU to arnuigo one's clothes before a mir- 
a public place; hut several persons tot. The frolic is a merry, joyous 
may ranort to a private place: men entertainment; the pam6oZ is a dancing, 
who are not fond of home froqumt light entortainmeat; the prank is a 
taverns; in fhe first ipcis of Chris- freakish, wild entertainment. Laugh- 
tianity, while ijc^rsecution raged, its ing, singing, noise, and ft>ast-ing con- 
professors used i.o remrt to private stituto the frolic of tho carclciss mind; 
plac(js for puj^posoK of worship. it belongs to a company; conceit, levity, 

FrcqimU and rauort ani mdifferont and trick, in movement, gesture, and 
actions; but haunt is always used in contrivance, constitute the gambol; it 
a bad sense. A man may frequent a belongs to the individual: adventure, 
thoatrp, a club, or any other social eccentricity, and humor constitute the 
meeting, ixmocent or otherwise; people prank; it belongs to one or many. 
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One has a frolic; one plays a gambol or 
a prank, 

FRONT. See Face. 

FRONTIER. See Border. 

FROWARD. See Awkward. 

FRUGALITY. See Economy. 

FRUITFUL. See Fertile. 

FRUITION. See Enjoyment. 

FRUITLESS. See Vain. 

FRUSTRATE. See Defeat. 

FULFIL, Accomplish, Realize. 
To fulfil is literally to fill quite full, 
that is, to bring about/wM to the wishes 
of a person: accomplish is to bring to 
perfection, but without reference to 
the wishes of any one; to realize is to 
make reoZ, namely, whatever has been 
aimed at. The application of those 
terms is evident from their explana¬ 
tions: the wishes, the expectations^ the 
intentions and promises of an mdi- 
vidual are appropriately said to be 
fidfiUed; national projects, or under¬ 
takings, prophecies, and whatever is 
of general interest are said to' be oo- 
complished: the fortune or the pros¬ 
pects of an individual, or whatever 
results successfully from specific efforts, 
is said to be realized: the fvlfilmmt of 
our wishes may be as much the effect 
of good fortune as of design; the ao- 
complishment of projects mostly results 
from extraordinary exertion, as the ao- 
complishment of prophecies results from 
a miraculous exertion of power; the 
realization of hopes results more com¬ 
monly from the slow process of mod¬ 
erate well-combined efforts than from 
anything extraordinary. 

See also Execute; JKeep. 

FULL. See Quite. 

FULLY, See Largely. 

FULNESS, Plenitude. Although 
Mness is simply the Anglo-Saxon trans¬ 
lation of Latin plenitude (from plmus^ 
full), yet the latter is used either in the 
proper sense to express the state of 
objects that are/wZZ, or in the improper 
sense to esqpress ^eat quantity, winch 
is the accompaniment of fulness; the 
former only in the higher style and in 
the improper sense: hence we say in 
the fulness of one^s heart, in the fulness 
of one’s joy, or the fulness of the God¬ 
head bodily; but the pkmtude of power. 


FULSOME, Florid, Rank. All 
these words indicate an overgrowth, 
over-development, especially as ap¬ 
plied figuratively to language or man¬ 
ners. Fulsome originally meant over 
full, indicating a fulness of growth— 
animal or vegetable growth—offensive 
to the taste. It is now almost obso¬ 
lete except as applied figuratively to 
speech, to refer to exaggerated flattery 
or over-demonstrative affection. Florid, 
homflorem (accusative), flower, means 
literally flowery, and is applied figura¬ 
tively to speech, but it has different 
connotations; it refers simply to the 
elaborate and ornamental phraseol¬ 
ogy without the suggestion of flattery 
or demonstrativeness. Rank, Anglo- 
Saxon rank, strong, proud, like ful¬ 
some, applies to coarse, luxuriant 
growth, and by extension to a kind of 
speech—as when we say “rank flat¬ 
tery”—^with an emphasis upon offen¬ 
siveness. 

FUNCTION. Sec Office. 

FUNDED. See Unfunded. 

FUNERAL, Obsequies. Funeral is 
in Latin funus, a burial; the term fur 
neral, therefore, denotes the ordinary 
solemnity which attends the consign¬ 
ment of a body to the grave. Obse¬ 
quies, from Latin oh, near, and sequi, 
to follow, means literally following the 
corpse, and refers to funerals attended 
with more than ordinary solemnity. 

We speak of the funeral as the last 
sad ofl&ce which we perform for a friend; 
it is accompanied oy nothing but by 
mourning and sorrow: we speak of 
obsequies as the greatest trioute of 
respect which can be paid to the person 
of one who was high in station or pub¬ 
lic esteem: the funeral, by its fre¬ 
quency, becomes so familiar an object 
that it passes by unheeded; obsequies 
which are performed over the remains 
of the great attract our notice from 
the pomp and grandeur with which 
they are conducted. 

FURIOUS. See Violent. 

FUfeNISH. See Provide. 

FURNITURE. See Goods. 

FURROW. See Trench. 

I FURY. See Anger; Madness. 

I FUTILE. See Trifling. 
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GABBLE. See Jabber. 

GAIN, l^ROPiT, Emolument, Lucre. 
GnDh sigililies in ftoiieral what is gained 
(see AcQiriEiE; Get). Profit (see Ad- 
VANTACJKj. mnalunmUj from anohrij 
from Cj outr, and molirij to work, signi¬ 
fies to work out or get by working. 
Lucre is in Lat.in lucrum^ gain. 

Gain is here a general term, the 
other terms are siiccifie: the gain is 
that whi<di ooinos to a man; it is the 
fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to 
his wish: the profit is that which ac¬ 
crues from tluv thing. Thus, w'hon ap¬ 
plied to riches, that which increases 
a man's ostat/O is his gains; that which 
flows out of his trade or oc(iupation is 
his profits; that is, i,hey arc his gains 
upon dealing. Emolument is a species 
oi gain from labor, or a collateral gain; 
of this description arc a man's emolur 
mmts from an ollicc: a man estimates 
his gains by what, he receives in the 
year; ho estimat.c^s his •f)rofits by what 
ho reo(uvc‘B on every iirticle; he esti¬ 
mates his emoluments according to the 
nature of the s(irvi<^e which ho has to 
perform: tlu^ morehant talks of his 
gains, the retail dealer of his profits, 
the plae(»man of his emoluments. 

Gain and ^irrofit arc also taken in an 
abstractt s<msc; lucre is never used 
othoi^wisc^; but this latter always con¬ 
veys a bad nu*.aning; it is, strictly 
speaking, unhallowtKi gam: an im- 
moclorato thirst for gain is the vice of 
men who arc always calculating j/rojit 
and loss; a thirst for Lucre deadens 
every generous hiding of tlie mind. 

Gain and irrofil may Ixi extcn<lcd to 
other object.s, and somet.imes opiiosed 
to each other; for iw that which we 
gain is what we wish only, it is often 
the reverse of ^moJUalde, 

GAIT. See (JJaukiaok. 

GALL. Sec Run. 

GALLANT, Beau, Spakk. These 
words convoy nothing respectful of the 
person to whom they are ai)plied; but 
the first, as is evident from its dcri- 


j vation, has something in it to recom¬ 
mend it to attention above the others: 
as true valor is ever associated with 
a regard for the fair sox, a gallant 
man will always bo a gallant when he 
can render a female any service; some¬ 
times, however, his gallantries may be 
such as to do them harm rather than 
good: insignificance and effeminacy 
characterize the beau or fine gentleman; 
he is the woman’s man—the humble 
servant to supply the place of a lackey: 
the spark has but a spark of that me 
which shows it.solf in impertinent puer¬ 
ilities; it is applicable to youth who are 
just broke loose from school or college 
and eager to display their miinhood. 

Sec also Buave. 

GAMBOL. See Frolic. 

GAME. See Play. 

GAMESOME. Sec Playful. 

GANG. See Band. 

GAP. See Breach. 

GAPE, Stare, Gaze. Gape is a 
Scandinavian word meaning to look 
with an open or wide mouth. Stare, 
Anglo-Saxon starian, is allied to sta, 
the root of stand, station, statue, etc.; 
and signifies to look with fixed eyes. 
Gaze, Middle English gasen, is a Scan¬ 
dinavian word meaning to look at 
: earnestly. 

I Gape and stare arc taken in a bad 
sense, the former indicating the aston¬ 
ishment of gross ignorance, the latter 
not only ignorance, but impertinence: 
gaze is taken always in a good sense, 
as indicating a laudable feeling of as¬ 
tonishment, pleasure, or curiosity: a 
clown gapes at the pictures of wild 
beasts which ho secs at a fair; an im- 

E drtinent fellow stares at every woman 
0 looks at, and siarcif a modest woman 
out of (!Ount<inancc: a lover of tho fine 
ai’ts will gaze with admiration and de¬ 
light at the productions of Raphael 
or Titian; when a person is stupefied 
by affright ho gives a vacant stare: 
’ those who are filled with transport gaze 
on tho object of their ecshisy. 
GARNER, Deposit, Hoard. Oar ^ 
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Tier comes from Latin granaria,^ a place 
in which the grain {^anum) is gath¬ 
ered. Deposit is derived from deposf^ 
tibs, the past participle of Latin depo- 
neroj to lay down. Hoard comes from 
Anglo-Saxon hord, from a root signify¬ 
ing to hide. These words have in 
common the general idea of gathering 
and stowing away, but they differ 
widely in their application. In one 
sense gamer is synonymous with galher, 
which see. It signified originally to 
gather and put away the grain, and 
is used figuratively always with a dis¬ 
tinct and poetic reminiscence of its 
original meaning. Deposit emphasizes 
not the gathering, but the putting 
away; it is given a special application 
nowadays in business. A deposit of 
money is a sxam of money pmd down 
against a debt that may be incurred, 
or simply the putting away of money 
in a bank. Hoard adds to the idea of 
gathering and stowing away the special 
suggestion of hiding secretly. A miser 
hoards his money; selfish people, in 
time of war, hoard foodstuffs, etc. 

GARNISH, Trim. Garnish Old 
French gamist comes from Old High 
German warnon, to defend one^s self, 
to provide one^s self with. It shaxes 
with trim the general idea of adorn¬ 
ing by the addition of something ex¬ 
ternal, especially of small and pretty 
decorations; but it has now a some¬ 
what more limited application than 
trim. We speak of garnishing when 
we wish to refer especially to an 
ephemeral and perishable trimrning. 
We garnish dishes served at the table, 
for instance; we may speak of gamishr 
ing a room with flowers. Trim is used 
in this connection, but it is extended 
to refer to all sorts of ornamental ad¬ 
ditions, including those of a more per¬ 
manent nature—as trimming a hat, a 
dress, etc. It is a less dignified word 
than adorn and its synonymes (sec 
Adorn), with which it has something 
in common. 

GARRULOUS. See Talkative. 

GASCONADE. See Vaunt. 

GASP. See Palpitate. 

GATHER, Collect. To gather is 
in Anglo-Saxon gaderian, to bring 
things together, from the root also 
found in together. To coUect (see As¬ 
semble) annexes also the idea of bind¬ 


ing or forming into a whole; we gather 
that which is scattered in different 
parts: thus stones are gathered into a 
heap; vessels are collected so as to 
form a fleet. Gathering is a mere act 
of necessity or convenience; collecting 
is an act of design or choice: wo gather 
apples from a tree, or a servant gathers 
books from off a table; the antiquarian 
collects coins, and the bibliomaniac col¬ 
lects rare books. 

See also Garner. 

GAUDY. See Showy. 

GAUNT. See Haggard. 

GAY. See Cheerful; Showy. 

GAYETY. See Glee. 

GAZE, Sec Gape. 

GENDER, Sex. Gender, in Latin 
genus, signifies properly a genus, or 
kind. Sex comes from Latin sexus. 
“Was it originally ‘division,' from sc- 
care, to cut?" (Skeat.) Gender is 
that distinction in words which marks 
the distinction of sex in things; there 
are, therefore, three genders, but only 
two sexes. By the inflections of words 
is denoted whether things are of this 
or that sex or of no sex. The genders, 
therefore, are divided in grammar into 
masculine, feminine, and neuter; and 
animals are divided into male and 
female sex. 

GENERAL, Universal. The gen¬ 
eral is to the universal what the part is 
to the whole. What is general includes 
the greater part or number; what is 
universal includes every individual or 
part. The general rule admits of many 
exceptions; the universal rule admits 
of none. Human govcjmmimt hiis the 
general good for its object; the govern¬ 
ment of Providence is directed to uni¬ 
versal good. General is opposed to par¬ 
ticular, and universal to individual. A 
scientific writer will not content him¬ 
self with general remarks wh(in ho has 
it in his power to enter into particu¬ 
lars; the universal complaint which wo 
hoar against men for their pride shows 
that in every individual it exists to a 
greater or loss degree. It is a general 
opinion that women arc not qualified 
for scientific pursuits, but many fe¬ 
males have proved themselves honor¬ 
able exceptions to this rule: it is a 
urdversal principle that chUdron ou^t 
to honor their piironts; the intention 
of the Creator in this respect is mani- 
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fested in such a variety of forms as 
to admifc of no question. 

Sec also Public. 

GENERALLY. See Commonly. 

GENERATION, Aoe. Generation 
is said of tlio p()rsons who live durinR 
any particular period; and age is said 
of the i)criod itself. 

Those who are born at the same 
time constitute the generation; that 
period of time which comprehends the 
ago of man is the age: there may, there¬ 
fore, bo many gc7icralio7iis spring up in 
th(j course of an age; a fresh generation 
is springing up ov(^ry day, which in the 
course of an age pass away and are 
succeeded by fresh generations. We 
consider man in his generation as to the 
part which ho has to perform. We 
consider the age in which wo live as to 
the manners of men and the events of 
nations. 

See also Race. 

GENEROUS. See Beneficent. 

GENIUS. See Intellect; Taste. 

GENTEEL, Polite. Genteel, in 
French gentil, Latin gentilis, signifies 
literally one belonging to the same 
family, or the next akin to whom the 
estate) would fall if there wore no chil¬ 
dren; h('nce by an extended application 
it denoted to bo of a good family. 
Polite (see Civil). 

Gcntilitg rcsi)octs rank in life; voUte- 
ness, the refinement of the mina and 
outward behavior. A genteel education 
is suited to the station of a gentleman; 
a polite education fits for polished so¬ 
ciety and conversation, and raises the 
individual among his equals. There 
may bo gentility without politeness, and 
vice versd, A person may have genteel 
manners, a genteel carriage, a genteel 
mode of living as far as respects his 
general relation with society; but a 
polite behavior and a polite address, 
which may qualify him for every rela¬ 
tion in society and enable him to shine 
in connection with all orders of men, is 
indogendent of either birth or wealth; 
it is in part a giU of nature, although 
it is to DO acquired by art. His equi¬ 
page, servants, house, and furniture 
may bo such as to entitle a man to 
the name of gmteel, although he is 
wanting in all the forms of real good- 
breeding; while fortune may sometimes 
frown upon the polished gentleman, 


whose politeness is a recommendatioi 
to him wherever he goes. 

GENTILE, Heathen, Pagan. Th< 
Jews comprehended all strangers unde 
the name of Goim, nations or gentiles 
among the Greeks and Romans the: 
were designated by the name of bar 
barians. By the name gentile was un 
derstood especially those who wore no 
of the Jewish religion, including, h 
the end, even the Christians. Som< 
learned men pretend that the Gentile 
wore so named from their having only j 
natural law, and such as they imposec 
on themselves, in opposition to the Jewi 
and Christians, who have a positive re 
vcaled law to which they are obliged t( 
submit. Heathen, Anglo-Saxon koetken 
meant originally a dweller on the heath 
pagan comes from Latin pagus, village 
and moans a dweller in the village, be 
cause when Constantine banished idol¬ 
aters from the towns they repaired t< 
the villages, and secretly adhered t( 
their religious worship, whence the: 
were termed by the Christians o 
the fourth century Pagani, which wai 
translated literally into the Germai 
fu-idencr, a villager or worshipper in thi 
field. Bo this as it may, it is eviden 
that the word ^agan is in our Ian 
guage more a])plicablo than heathen t( 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the culti¬ 
vated nations who practiced idolatry 
and, on the other hand, heathen is mon 
projge^ employed for rudo^ and im- 

The Entile does not expressly be 
liove in a Divine Revelation; but hi 
cither admits of the truth in part oj 
is ready to receive it: the heather^ 
adopts a positively false system thai 
is opposed to the true faith: the paga% 
is a spcoics of heathen, who obstinate^ 
IHsrsists in a worship which is merefe 
the fruit of his own imagination. Th< 
heathens and pagans arc OentUes; bui 
the Gentiles are not all either heathem 
or pagans, Confucius and Socrates 
who rejected the jilurality of gods, anc 
the followers of Mohammed, who adon 
the true God, are, properly speaking 
Gentihs, The worsnippors of Jupiter 
Juno, Minerva, and all the deities o 
the ancients are termed pagans. Th< 
worshippers of Fo, Brahma, Xaca, anc 
all the deities of savage nations ar< 
termed heaihms. 
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The GerdiUs were called to the true 
faith, and obeyed the call: many of 
the illustrious pagans would have 
doubtless done the same had they en¬ 
joyed the same privilege: there are to 
tms day many heaihens who reject this 
advantage, to pursue their own blind 
imaginations. 

GENTLE, Tame. Gentleness lies 
rather in the natural disposition; tame¬ 
ness is the effect either of art or cir¬ 
cumstances. Any unbroken horse may 
be gentle, but not tame; a horse that is 
broken in will be Uiine, but not always 
gentle. Gentle, as before observed (see 
Genteel), signifies literally well-bom, 
and is opposed either to the fierce or 
the rude: tame is allied to Latin do- 
mare, to tame, whence daunt is also 
derived, and is opposed either to the 
wild or the spirited. Animals arc in 
general said to be gentle who show a 
disposition to associate with man and 
conform to his will; they are said to 
be tame if, either by compuMon or 
habit, they are brought to mix with 
human society. Of the first descrip¬ 
tion there are individuals in almost 
ev^ species which are more or less 
entitled to the name of gentle; of the 
latter description are many species, as 
the dog, the sheep, the hen, and the 
like. 

In the moral application, gentle is 
always employed in the good, and tame 
in the bad, sense: a gentle spirit needs 
no control, it amalgamates freely with 
the will of another: a tame spirit is 
without any will of its own; it is alive 
to nothing but submission; it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with our natural lib¬ 
erty to have gentleness, but tameness 
is the accompaniment of slavery. The 
same distinction marks the use of these 
words when applied to the outward 
conduct or the language: gentle be¬ 
speaks something positively good; ta'me 
bespeaks the want of an essential good: 
the former is allied to the kind, the 
latter to the abject and mean qualities 
which naturally flow from the compres¬ 
sion or destruction of energy and will 
in the agent. A gentle expression is 
devoid of all acrimony and servos to 
turn away wrath: a tame expression is 
devoid of all force or encr^, and ill 
calculated to inspire the mincf with any 
feding whatever. In giving counsel 


to an irritable and conceited temper 
it is necessary to be gentle: tame ex¬ 
pressions are nowhere such striking de¬ 
formities as in a poem or an oration. 

See also Soft. 

GENUINE. See Inteinsic. 

GERM, Bud, Embryo, Seed. These 
words all indicate the original or rudi¬ 
mentary state of a living organism— 
either animal or plant. Germ and seed 
represent the first beginnings, as it 
wore, of life; embryo and bud, an early 
stage of development. Germ is a word 
of doubtful origin, probably allied to 
the root ger in gerere, to bear; it sig¬ 
nifies that portion of an organic being 
which is capable of developing into the 
likeness of that from which it sprang. 
Seed, from Anglo-Saxon sawan, to sow, 
indicates that portion of a plant which 
IS sown in’the ground, and from which 
the now plant springs; it is the germ 
of the plant with a protective covering. 
Embryo, Greek ifilBpvov, Greek h and 
fipiov, neuter of the present participle 
of lipvuv, to be full, to swell out. It 
refers to the first stage of new animal 
life. Bvd, Middle Engli^ hidde,^ is 
I not found in Anglo-Saxon. It refers 
i to the first stage of a new flower or 
the group of now leaves folded together 
in a hard little bundle, as it were. 

GESTICULATION. See ACTION. 

GESTURE. See Action. 

GET, Gain, Obtain, Procure. To 
get signifies simply to cause to have or 
possess; it is generic, and the rest spe¬ 
cific: to gain is to get the thing one 
wishes or that is for one/s advantage: 
to obtain is to get the thing aimi^fl at 
or striven after: to procure, from pro, 
for, and curare, to cartj, to care for, is 
to get the thing wanted or sought for. 

Get is not only the most gimeral in 
its sensCj but in its application; it may 
be substituted in almost every case for 
the other terms, for wo may say to get 
or gain a prize, to get or obtaw a reward, 
to get or procure a book; and it is also 
employed in numberless familiar easels, 
where the other terms would be 1 (‘hs 
suitable^ for^ what this word gains in 
familiarity it loses in dignity: h<tn<'.e 
wo may with propriety talk of a stjr- 
vant’s getting some water, or a person 
getting a book off a shelf or getting 
meat from the butcher, with number- 
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less similar cases in which the other 
terms could not bo employed without 
losing their dignity. Moreover, gai is 
promiscuously used for whatever comes 
to the hand, whether good or bad, 
dcsii'ablo or not desirable, sought for 
or not; but gainj obtain, and 'procure 
always include cither the wishes or the 
instrumentality of the agent, or both 
together. Thus a person is said to get 
a cold or a fever, a good or an ill name, 
witiiout specifying any of the circum¬ 
stances of the action; but he is said to 
gain that approbation which is grati¬ 
fying to his heelings; to obtain a recom¬ 
pense which is the object of his exer¬ 
tions; i,o proenre a situation which is 
the end of his endeavors. 

The word gam is p)oculiarly appli¬ 
cable to whatever comes to us fortui¬ 
tously; what wc gam constitutics our 
good fortune; wo gam a victory or wo 
gain a cause; the rc^sult in both cases 
may bo independent of our exertions. 
To obtain and moenre exclude the idea 
of chance, and suppose oxcrt*ions di¬ 
rected to a specific end; but the former 
may include tho^ exertions of others, 
the lat.i.er is particularly employed for 
onc/s own personal exertions. A per¬ 
son obiaim a situation tlu-ougu the 
recomixiendation of a friend: he pre- 
curcs a situai.ion by applying for it. 
Obtain is likewise employed only in that 
which requires particular clTorts, that 
which is not inimcdiatoly within our 
r(%a<^h; 'irrocure is applicable to that 
whi(ih is to b(5 got with case, by the 
simple exertion of a walk, or of asking 
for. 

GHASTLY. SeoHiDBOtrs. 

GHOST. See Vision. 

GHOSTLY. See SriniTUOUS. 

GIBE. Sec Scoff, 

GIDDINESS. See Lightness, 

GIFT, Phkhent, Donation. Gift is 
derived from Anglo-Sivxon gifan, to 
give (the har<l g sound being due to 
Scandinavian influence), in the sense of 
what is communicated to another grur 
tuitously of one's prop(irl.y. Prmnt is 
derived from to presmt, signifying the 
thing premitcd to another. Donation, 
in French donation, from the Latin (ie- 
nare, to present or give, is a species of 
gift. 

The gift is an act of^ generosity or 


condescension; it contributes to the 
benefit of the receiver: the present is 
an act of kindness, courtesy, or respect; 
it contributes to the pleasure of the 
receiver. The gift passes from the rich 
to tho poor, from the high to the low, 
and creates an obligation; the present 
passes cither between equals or from 
the inferior to the superior. What¬ 
ever we receive from God, through the 
bounty of His providence, w'e entitle 
a gift' whatever we receive from our 
friends, or whatever princes receive 
trom their subjects, arc entitled pres¬ 
ent. We are told by aU travellers that 
it is a custom in the East never to ap¬ 
proach a gi'oat man without a present; 
the value of a gift is often heightened 
by being given opportunely. The 
value of a present often depends upon 
the esteem we have for tho giver; the 
smallest present from an esteemed 
friend is of more worth in our eyes 
than the costliest presents that mon- 
arolis receive. 

Tho gift is private, and benefits the 
individual: the donation is public, and 
serves some general purpose: what is 
given to relieve tho necessities of any 
poor person is a gift; what is given to 
support an institution is a donation. 
The cler^ arc indebted to their patrons 
for the livings which are in their gift: 
it has been the custom of the pious 
and charitable in all ages to make 
donations for tho support of almshouses, 
hospitals, infirmaries, and such insti¬ 
tutions as servo to aiminish the sum 
of human misery. 

Gift, Endowment, Tahnt, — Gift (see 
above). Endowment signifies the thing 
with which one is endowed. Talent 
(sec AmuTy). 

Gift and endowment both refer to the 
act of givina and endowing, and of 
course include tho idea of something 
given and something received: the 
word talent conveys no such collateral 
idea. When we speak of a gift, we 
refer in our minds to a giver; when we 
speak of tin endowment, wo refer in 
our minds to the rtjcoivcr; when we 
speak of a talent, wo only think of its 
intrinsic quality. A gift is cither supei>- 
natural or natural; an endowment is 
only natural. The primitive Chris¬ 
tians received various gifts through the 
inspiration of tho Holy Spirit, as the 
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gift of tongues, the gift of healing, etc. GIRDLE. See Zone. 

There are some men who have a pecul- GIRL. See Virgin. 
iar gift of utterance; beauty of person GIVE, Grant, Bestow. For the 
and corporeal agility are endowments derivation of give see Gift; grant and 
with which some are peculiarly invested, bestow (see Allow) . 

The word gift excludes the idea of The idea of communicating to an- 
anything acquired by exertion; it is other what is our own or in our power 
that which is communicated to us al- is common to these terms; this is ihe 
together independently of ourselves, whole signification of give; but gra'tiJt 
and enables us to arrive at that per- and bestow include accessory ideas in 
fection in any art which could not be their meaning. To grant is to give at 
attained any other way. Speech is one^s pleasure; to is to give from 
denominated a general gift, inasmuch a certain degree of necessity. Giving 
as it is given to the whole human race is confined to no object; whatever 
in distinction from the brutes; but property we transfer into the hands of 
the gift of eloquence is a peculiar gift another, that we give; we give money, 
panted to a few individuals, in dis- clothes, food, or whatever is transfor- 
tinction from others, and one which able: granting is confined to such ob- 
may be exerted for the benefit of man- jects as afford pleasure or convenience; 
kind. Endowments^ though inherent in they may consist of transferable prop¬ 
us, are not independent of our exer- erty or not; is applied to such 

tions; they are qualities which admit of objects only as are necessary to supply 
improvement by being used; they are, wants, which always consist of that 
in fact, the gifts of nature, which serve which is transferable. Wo give what 
to adorn and elevate the possessor is liked or not liked, asked for or un- 
when employed for a good purpose, asked for: we grant that only which is 
Talents are either natural or acquired, wished for and requested. One may 
or in some measure of a mixed nature; give poison or medicine; one grants a 
they denote powers without specifying sum of money by way oi loan: we give 
the source from which they proceed; what is wantea or not wanted; we 
a man may have a talenl for music, for bestow that only which is expressly 
drawing, for mimicry, and the like; wanted: we give with an idea of a 
but this ioZeni may be the fruit of prac- return or otherwise: we grant volun- 
tice and experience as much as of tarily, without any prospect of a re- 
nature. It IS clear from the above turn: we give for a permanency or 
that an endmmmt is a gifU but a gift otherwise; we bestow omy in particular 
is not always an endowment; and that cases which require immediate notice, 
a talent may also be either a gift or an To give has no respect to the circum- 
endowment, but that it is frequently stances of the action or the agent; it 
distinct from both. The terms gift is applicable to persons of all condi- 
and talent are applicable to corporeal tions: to grant bespeaks not only the 
as well as spiritual actions; endowment will, but the power and influence of 
to corporeal or mental qualities. To the grantor: to bestow bespeaks the 
write a superior hand is a giftj inas- necessitous condition of the receiver, 
much as it is supposed to be unattain- Children may give to their parents 
able by any force of application and and parents to their children, kings to 
instruction; it is a talent, inasmuch as their subjects or subjects to their 
it is a power or property worth our kings; but monarcki only iTrani to their 
possession, but it is never an endow- subjects, or parents to their children; 
ment. On the other hand, courage, and superiors in general bestow upon 
discernment, a strong imagination, and their dependents that which they can- 
the like are both gifts and endowments; not provide for themselves, 
and when the intellectual endowm&rd In an extended application of the 
^splays itself in any creative form, as terms to moral objects or circumstances 
in the case of poetry, music, or any they strictly adhere to the same line 
art, so as to produce that which is of distinction. We give our consent; 
valued and esteemed, it becomes a we give our promise; we give our word; 
talent to the possessor. we give credit; we give in all cases 
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that which may be simply transferred 
from one to another. Liberties, rights, 
privileges, favors, indulgences, per¬ 
missions, and all things are granted 
-which are in the hands of only a few 
but are ac(*»eptable to many. Bless¬ 
ings, care, conciTii, and the like, are 
bestowed upon those who are clo})ondont 
upon others for whatever they have. 

Give and bestow are likewise said of 
things as well as of persons; grant is 
said only of persons. Give is here 
equally general and indefinite; ^^estow 
convoys the iiloa of gmng under cir¬ 
cumstances of necessity and urgency. 
One giv s a prcjferonco to a pai'ti(‘.ular 
situatiion; one gives a thought to a 
subject that is pro])oscd; one gives 
time and labor to any matter that en¬ 
gages one’s attention: but one bestows 
pains on that which demands partic¬ 
ular attention; one bestows a moment’s 
thotight on one particular subject out 
of the number which engage attention. 

GivCf Afford*—Givo and afford are 
allied to each otlu^r in the sense of 
sending forth; but the, former denotoH 
an un<iualili(id and uneouditional ac¬ 
tion, as in the prcjccding article; the 
latl.er bcuirs a relat-ion to the circum- 
8tano()8 of the agtmt. A person is 
said to give money without any regard 
to the stat.e of his fnuin(*,ea; ho is said 
to afford what he givaSt when one, wishes 
to fiefino his pec.unitiry condition. The 
same id(Ui nins through the applicjv* 
tion of i<h('so terms to all oth(^r cas(?s, 
in whi<jh inanimates things are made 
the agents. When we say a tlung 
gives siitisfaction, we simply designate 
the a(‘,tiou; when w<^ say it affords 
pl(^asu^^^, we r<‘-fer to the nature and 
properti(^s of the thing thus specified 
—■that is to say, its capacity to give 
satisfaction; the former is employed 
only to d<Hjlarc the fact, the latter to 
characstt^rizo the obj(«5t- Hence, in 
cc^rtain cmisos, vro should say this or 
that posture of the body gioes ease to 
a sick person; but, as a moral s(mti- 
mcuit, we shouhl say nothing affords 
such (^fise t.o the mind as a clear con- 
scion(j<i. Upon the same grounds the 
use of thowi terms is justifitid in the 
following cases: to give rise; to give 
birth; to give occasion; to afford an 
opportune; to afford a plea or a pre¬ 
text; to afford ground^ and the like. 


Givdj Present, Offer, ExhihiL —^These 
terms have a common signification, 
inasmuch as they designate the man¬ 
ual act of transferring something from 
one’s self to another. The first is, 
here as elsewhere, the most indefinite 
and extensive in its meaning; it de^ 
notes the complete act: the latter two 
refer rather to the preliminaries of 
giving than to the act itself. What is 
gwm is actually transferred: what is 
presented, that is, made a present to 
any one, or offered, that is, brought 
in his way, is put in the way of being 
transferred: we present in giving, and 
offer in order to give; but wo may give 
without presenting or offering; and, 
on the other hand, we may present or 
offei' without giving, if the thing pro- 
sented or offered be not received. 

To give is the familiar terra which 
designates the ordinary transfer of 
pi*opcrty: to jyresont is a terra of re¬ 
spect; it includes in it the formality 
and ceremony of sotting before another 
that whi(!h wo wish to give: to offer 
is an act of liumility or solemnity; it 
bespeaks the movomout of the heart, 
which impels to the making a transfer 
or gifL We give to our domestics; we 
'immtd to princes; we offer to God: 
wo give to a person what we wish to 
b(5 rt^ceived: wo present to a person 
what wo think agreeable; we offer 
what wo think acceptable; what is 
given is supposed to bo ours; what wc 
offer is supposed to be at our com¬ 
mand; what we present need not be 
cither our own or at our command: 
wo give a person not only our external 
proixjrty, but our esteem, our con¬ 
fidence, our company, and the like: 
an ambassador ^^eserUs his credentials 
at court; a subject offers his services 
to his king. 

They boar the same relation to each 
other when applied to words or actions, 
instead of property: wo speak of gio^ 
i9ig a person an assurance or a con¬ 
tradiction; of 'prescrUing an address and 
offering an apology: of giving a recep¬ 
tion, presenting a figure, or offering an 
insult. They may fikowiso bo extended 
in their application, not only to per¬ 
sonal and individual actions, but also 
to such its respect the public at large: 
we give a description in writing, as 
well as by word of mouth; one pre- 
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sents the public with the fruit of one’s 
labors; we offer remarks on such things 
as attract notice and call for animad¬ 
version. 

These terms may also be employed 
to designate the actions of unconscious 
agents, by which they are character¬ 
ized: in this sense they come very near 
to the word ezhiMtj which, from exMbeOf 
signifies to hold or put forth. Here 
the word give is equally indefinite and 
general, denoting simply to send from 
one’s self, and applies mostly to what 
proceeds from another, by a natural 
cause: thus, a thing is said to give 
pain or to give pleasure. Things are 
said to jyresent or offer: thus, a town 
is said to present a fine view, or an 
idea presents itself to the mindj an 
opportunity offers, that is, offers itself 
to our notice. To exhibit is properly 
applied in this sense of setting forth 
to view; but expresses, likewise, the 
idea of attracting notice also: that 
which is exhibited is more striking than 
what is presented or offered, thus a 
poem is said to exhibit marks of genius. 

Give Up, Deliver, Surrender, Yield, 
Cede, Concede .—^We give up that which 
we wish to retain; we deliver that which 
we wish not to retain. Deliver does 
not include the idea of a transfer; 
but give up implies both the giving 
from and the giving to: we give up 
our house to the accommodation of 
our friends; we deliver property into 
the hands of the owner. To give up is 
a colloquial substitute for either sur¬ 
render or yield, as it designates no cir¬ 
cumstance of the action; it may be 
employed in familiar discourse, in al¬ 
most every case, for the other terms: 
where the action is compulsory wo 
may either say an ofiScer gives up or 
surrenders his sword; when the action 
is discretionf^, we may either say he 
gives up or yields a point of discussion: 
give up has, however, an extensiveness 
of application which gives it an ofifice 
distinct from either surrender or yield. 
When we speak of familiar and personal 
subjects, give up is more suitable than 
surrender, which is confined to matters 
of public interest or great moment: 
a man gives up his place, his right, his 
claim, and the like; he surrenders a 
fortress, a vessel, or his property to 
his creditors. When give up is com¬ 


pared with yield, they both respect 
personal matters; but the former ex¬ 
presses a much stronger action than 
the latter: a man gives up his whole 
judgment to another; he yields to the 
opinion of another in particular cases: 
he gives himself up to sensual indul¬ 
gences; he yields to the force of temp¬ 
tation. 

Cede, from the Latin cedere, to come 
to, to yield, to give, is properly to sur¬ 
render by virtue of a treaty: we may 
surrender a town as an act of neces¬ 
sity; but the cession of a country is 
purely a political transaction: thus, gen- 
ei'als frequently surremkr such towns 
as they are not able to defend; and gov¬ 
ernments cede such countries as they 
find it not convenient to retain. To 
concede, which is but a variation of cede, 
is a mode of yielding which may be 
either an act of discretion or courtesy; 
as when a government concedes to the 
demands of the people certain privi¬ 
leges, or when an individual concedes 
any point in dispute for the sake of 
peace. 

Give Up, Abandon, Resign, Forego .— 
These terms differ from the preceding 
ones, inasmuch as they designate ac¬ 
tions entirely free from foreign in¬ 
fluence. A man gives up, abandons, 
and resigns from the dictates of his 
own mind, independently of all con¬ 
trol from others. To give up and 
abandon both denote a positive decision 
of the mind; but the former may bo 
the act of the understanding or the 
will; the latter is more commonly the 
act of the will and the passions: to 
give up is applied to familiar cases; 
abandon to matters of importance: one 
gives up an idea, an intention, a plan, 
and the like; one abandons a proj(ict, a 
scheme, a measure of government. 

To give up and resign are applied 
either to outward actions or merely 
to inward movements; but the former 
is active and dotermmately fixes the 
conduct; the latter seems to be rather 
passive—it is the leaning of the mind 
to the circumstances: a man gives up 
his situation by a positive act of hxs 
choice; he resigns his office when he 
feels it inconvenient to hold it; so. 
likewise, we give up expectations and 
resign hopes. In this sense, forego, 
which signifies to let go, is comparable 
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with resign,, inasmuch as it expresses the company of an intelligent and com- 
& passive action; but we resign that municatiye person, 
which we have, and we forego that Glad, joyful, and cke&rful all express 
which we might have: thus, wo resign more or less lively sentiments; ^ but 
the claims which we have already made; glad is less vivid than joyful, and more 
we forego the claims which wo might so than cheerful. Gladness seems to 
make: the former may bo a matter of arise as much from physical as mental 
prudence; the latter is always an act causes; wine is said to make the heart 
of virtue and forbearance. glad: joy has its source in the mind, as 

When applied to the state of a per- it is influenced by external circum- 
son*s mind, or the actions flowing from stances; instances of good fortune, for 
that state, to give up is used either in either ourselves, our friends, or our 
a good, bad, or indiireront sense; aban- country, excite joy: cheerfulness is an 
don always in a bad sense; resign al- even tenor of the mind, which it may 
ways in a good sense: a man may give preserve of itself independently of all 
himself up either to studious pursuits, external circums<.ancos; religious con- 
to idle vagaries, or vicious indulgences; tcmplation produces habitual cheerfid- 
he abandons himself to gross vices; he ness. Glad is seldom employed as an 
resigns himself to the will of Provi- epithet to qualify things, except in the 
deneo, or to the circumstancoa of his scrii>tural or solemn style, as glad tid- 
condition: a man is said to bo given up ings of great joy: joyful is scldomer 
to his lustis who is without any prin- used to qualify persons than things: 
ciple to control him in their gi’atifica- hence we speak of joyful news, a joyfm 
tion; he is said to be abaruloncd when occurrence, joyful faces, joyful sounds, 
his I outrageous conduct bespeaks an and the like: cter/wi is employed either 
entire inscnailiility to every honest to designate the state of the mind or 
principle; ho is said to be resigned when tlio property of the thing; we either 
ho distiovors composme and tranquil- speak of a cheerful disposition, a cheer- 
lity in the hour of aflliction; so one is ful person, a cheerful society, or a cheer- 
saul to redgn a thing to another when fid face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful 
one is contented with what one has. « aspect, and the like. 

GLAD, Plkasbd, Joyful, CiiKEn- when used to qualify one’s actions 
FUL. GUul comes from Anglo-Saxon they all bespeak the temper of the 
gUrd, smooth, bright, alHed to Gorman mind; gladly denotes a high degree of 
glatt, smooth, polisliod. Pleased, from willingness as opposed to aversion: one 
to please, nwirks tlie state of being who is sulfei’ing under excruciating 
pleased. Joyful bespeaks its own pains gladly submits to anything which 
meaning either as full of joy or pro- promisos relief: joyfully denotes un- 
du<!tiv<i of gr<Md joy, from Latin gau-^ qualified pleasure, unmixod with any 
diuni, joy. Cheerful (see Chemrfx/l). alloy or restrictive consideration; a 
Glm (limotos cuther a partial state convert to Christianity joyfully goes 
or a pcirmaiient and habit.ual senti- through all the initiatory ceremonies 
ment: in the former sense il. is most which entitle him to all its privileges, 
nearly allied to pleased; in the latter spiritual and temporal; cheerful de- 
eenso, to joyful arwl merry. Glad tind not,cs the absemus of unwillingness, it 
pkas&l are both appUinl to the ordinary is opposed to rcilvKJtanUy; the zealous 
occurrcuwuis of the day; but the former Christian cheerfully submits to every 
denotes rather a lively and momentary hardship to which he is exposed in 
sentiment, the hitter a gentle but tbe course of his religious profession, 
ratlu^r more lasting feeling; wc arc See also Joy. 
gUul to HOC a fri(snd who hixs been long GLANCE AT, Allxtob To. GUmca 
abs(mt; wo are gloitl to have good in- is a nasalized form of Old French gla- 
telligenc<i from our frion<ls and rcla- cicr, to slip, slide; it indicated a sliding 
tives; we are glad to got rid of a trouble- beam of light. Allude (sec Allude). 
some companion; wo are pleased to These terms arc nearly allied in the 
have the approbation of those wo cs- sense of indirectly referring to any ob- 
tooxn: we arc to hoar our friends ject, either in written or verbal dis- 

woU spoken of; wo arc pleased with course: but glance expresses a cursory 
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latent action; oLLvde^ simply an visible on the wall of a dark room, or 
indirect but undisguised action: ill- a if it be movable; there may 

natured satirists are perpetually glanc- be rays of light visible at night on the 
ing at the follies and infirmities of in- back of a glow-worm, or rays of light 
dividuals; the Scriptures are full of may break through the shutters of a 
aUusicms to the maim ers and customs closed room; the sun in the height of 
of the Easterns: he who attempts to its splendor sends forth its beams. 
write an epitome of univer^ Mstory GLEAMING. See Lambent. 

must take but a hasty glance at the GLEE, Gayety, Joviality, Merri- 

most important events. mbnt, Mirth. Glee, Anglo-Saxon gh>o, 

See also Glimpse; Look. joy, mirth, and music, signifies in ordi- 

GLARE. See Flame; Shine. nary language an expression of joy, 
GLARING, Barefaced. Glaring is gladness, happiness, gratifical,ion oyer 
here used in the fixative sense, drawn some pleasing occurrence. Gayety im- 
from its natural signification of broad plies the state of being exuberant or 
light, which steikes powerfully upon having a superabundance of good-hu- 
the senses. Barefaced signifies literally mor, liveliness, cheerfulness, blithe- 
having a hare or uncovered face, which ness; joviality, the state of being jolly, 
denotes the absence of all disguise or convivial, festive, joyous; merrim&nl, 
all shame. the state of being full of fun and good- 

Glaring designates the thing; hare- humor, sportive, frolicsome, loudly 
faced characterizes the person: a glar- cheerful, gay of, heart* and mirth, the 
ing falsehood is that wmch strikes the state of Being playful, festive, viva- 
observer in an instant to be falsehood; cious, witty, facetious, fond of merry- 
a barefaced lie or falsehood betrays the making, and the Uke. 
effrontery of him who utters it. A In another application the term glee 
glaring absurdity will be seen instantly implies a musical composition sung in 
without the aid of reflection; a hare- pairts as a series of interwoven melodies 
faced piece of impudence characterizes for three or more voices, each part 
the agent as more than ordinarily lost being limited to one voice; may be 
to all sense of decorum, composed in any style and rendered 

GLEAM, Glimmer, Ray, Beam, with or without instrumentation. 

Gleam comes from Anglo-Saxon gl(B7n, GLIB. See Voluble. 
from a root signifying brightness, GLIDE. See Sup. 
whence glimmer, a frequentative, is GLIMMER. Sec Gleam. 
also derived. Bay comes from Latin GLIMPSE, Glance. A glimpse is 
radius, a ray—a beam of light issu- the action of the object appearing to 
ing from a centre of light. Beam, the eye; a glance is the action of the 
Anglo-Saxon beam, from Teutonic root eye seeking the object: one catches a 
cognate with Greek <i>av<nQ, a light, glimpse of an object; one casts a glance 
which appears in p}\x>sp}wfus. at an object: the latter, therefore, is 

Certain portions of light are dcsig- properly the means for obtaining the 
nated by all these terms, but intern and former, which is the end: we get a 
glimmer are indefinite; ray and beam glimpse by means of a glance. The 
are definite. A gleam is properly the glimpse is the hasty, imperfect, and 
commencement of light, or that por- sudden view which wo get of an object; 
tion of opening light which interrupts the glarm is the hasty and imperfect 
the darkness: a glimmer is an unsteady view which we take of an object: the 
gleam: ray and beam are portions of former may depend upon a variety of 
light which emanate from some lumi- circumstances; the latter depends upon 
nous body; the former from all luminous the will of the agent. Wo can sola >m 
bodies in general, the latter more par- do more than get a glimpse of objects 
ticularly from the sun: the former is, in a carriage that is going with rapidity: 
as its derivation denotes, a row of when we do not wish to be observed to 
light issuing in a greater or less degree look, we take but a glance at an object, 
from any body; the latter is a great GLITTER. See Shine. 
row of light, like, a polo issuing from a GLOAMING, Evening, Twilight. 
body. There may be a gleam of light Of these three terms evening is the tcim 
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which simply denotes the time of day— 
the beginning of night. The other two 
terms add to the denotation of time 
certain special connot^ai.ions. Gloainr 
ing is a poetic word found in the Anglo- 
Saxon compound a'fon^glonmiimg, liter¬ 
ally evening-glow, from Anglo-Saxon 
glowan, to glow. It indicates the time 
just after sunset, when there is still a 
glow of light, in tlxc western sky, but 
when the gloooi of night is fast falling. 
Tli« word gloaming lias i,his double sug¬ 
gestion of l)oth gloom and ghw. Twir 
light signifies litcM'ally the time of half 
light, t.hi'. spa,(*.e Ix'Lwecn day and night 
when liglit has not. entirely given way 
to darknciss. Compare Middle Dutch 
twocUcfil. 

GXX)BE, Ball. Globe comes from 
Latin globuHj ball. Bally Teutonic hall^ 
is doubt,less connectoil wit.h the words 
bowlf hoily and the like, signifying that 
which is turmnl or rounded. 

Globe is t,o ball as i.ho species to the 
genus; a globe is a balh but cwciry hall 
is not a globe. The globe. d(H‘s not in 
its strict, sense require to bo of an (uiual 
rotundity in all it.s parts; it is properly 
an irregularly round body: a bally on 
the other hand, is generally any round 
body, but part-icularly one that is en¬ 
tirely, regularly rouncl; t-ho oartli itself 
is therefore properly denominated a 
qhbe from ii,s unequal rot\m(lit,y: and 
for the same reason the mechanical 
body, which is made to represent the 
?artli, is also denominated a globe: but 
b the higher stylo of writing the earth 
is frequently donominatcKl a haUy and 
in familiar discourse every solid body | 
which assumes a circular form is cn- 
utled a ball. 

See also Circle. 

GLOOM, Heaviness. GIoo7n has 
its source internally, and is often indo- 

n lcnt of outward circumstances; 

is a weight upon the spirits 
reduced by a foreign cause: the former 
elongs to the constitution; the laltor 
is occasional. People of a melancholy 
habit have a p*u:tioular gloom hang 
over their minds which pervades all 
their thoughts; those who suffer under 
severe disappointments for the present, 
and have gloomy prospects for the fut¬ 
ure, may be expoctod to bo heavy at 
heart; we may sometimes dispel the 
gloom of the mind by the force of reflec¬ 


tion, particularly by the force of relig¬ 
ious contemplation: heaviness of spirits 
is itself a temporary thing, and may 
be succeeded by vivacity or lightness 
of mind when the pressure of the mo¬ 
ment has subsided. 

Gloomy, Sullen, Morose, Splenetic .— 
AU these terms denote a temper of 
mind the reverse of easy or nappy: 
gloomy lies either in the general con¬ 
stitution or in the particular frame of 
the mind; suUen lies in the temper: a 
man of a gloomy disposition is an in¬ 
voluntary agent; it is his misfortune, 
and ri'nclers him in some measuro piti¬ 
able: the sullen man yields to his evil 
humors; svllcnness is his fault, and ren¬ 
ders him offensive. The gloomy man 
distresses himself most; his pains are 
all his own: the sidlcn man has a great 
sluu‘e of discontent in his composition; 
he charges his sufferings upon others, 
and makes them suffer in common with 
himself. A man may be rendered 
gloomy for a time by the influence of 
particular circumstances; but evllevr 
7U‘ss cr(ialcs pains for itself when all ex¬ 
ternal cii'cumsianccs of a painful nature 
ai*<‘. wanting. 

Sullcnness and 7noroseness are both 
the inherent properties of the temper; 
but the former discovers itself in those 
who have to submit, and the latter in 
those who have to command: mllen- 
7ms therefore betrays itself mostly in 
early life; morosemss is the peculiar 
characteristic of a§e. The mllen per¬ 
son has many fancied hardships to en¬ 
dure from the control of others; the 
morose person causes others to endure 
many real hardships by keeping them 
under too severe a control. Sullmness 
shows itself mostly by an unseemly 
reserve: moroscncss shows itself by 
tho hardness of the spoooh and the 
roughness of the voice. SvM&mms is 
altogether a sluggish principle that 
leads more or loss to inaction; morose-- 
ness is a harsh feeling, that is, not 
contented with exacting obedience xm- 
loss it inflicts pain. 

Morosemss is a defect of the temper; 
but spleen is a defect in the heart; the 
one betrays itself in behavior, tho other 
more in conduct. A morose man is an 
unpleasant companion; a splenetic mm 
is a bad member of society; the former 
is iU-natured to those about him, the 
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latter is ill-humored with all the world, embrace the opportunities that offer: 
Moroseness vents itself in temporary a love of honor can never be indulged 
expressions;^ syleen indulges itself in but to the advantage of others; it is 
perpetual bitterness of expression. restricted by fixed laws; it requires a 
See also Dull; Hypochondriacal; sacrifice of every selfish consideration 
Pessimistic. and a due regai’d to the rights of others; 

GLORY, Honor. Glcyry is some- it is associated with notliing but virtue, 
thing dazzling and widely diffused, Gloryj Boast, Vauiit^—To glory is to 
from Latin gloria. That the moral hold as one^s glory. To boast is to set 
idea of glory is best represented by light forth to one^s advantage. To vaunt 
is evident from the glory which is is to set one’s self up before others, 
painted round the head of our Saviour. The first two terns denote the value 
nonor is something less splendid, but which the individual Rct.s upon that 
more solid. It is derived from Latin which belongs to himself; t.ho last term 
honorem (accusative), honor, reputa- may be employed in respect to others 
tion. To glory is more particularly the aet 

Glory impels to extraordinary efforts of the mind, the indulgence of the 
and to great undertakings. Honor in- internal sentiment: to boast demotes 
duces to a discharge of one’s duty, rather the expression of the sentiment.. 
Excellence in the attainment and sue- To ghry is applied only to matters ol 
cess in the exploit bring glory; a faith- moment; boast is rather suitable to 
ful exercise of one’s talents reflects trifling points: the former is seldom 
honor. Glory is connected with every- used in a bad sense, the lat(.er still 
thing which has a peculiar public in- seldomer in a good one. A Christian 
terest;/?.onor is more properly obtained martyr glories in the cross of Christ; 
within a private circle. Glory is not a soldier bocLsts of his courage and his 
confined to the nation or life of the feats in battle. To vaunt is properly 
individual by whom it is sought; it to proclaim praises aloud, and is taken 
spreads over all the earth and descends either in an mdifferont or bad sense, 
to the latest posterity: ho7ior is limited GLOSS, Varnish, Palliate. Gloss 
to those who are connected with the and varmsh are fi^irativo terms, which 
subject of it and eye-witnesses to his borrow their signification from the act 
actions. Glory is attainable but by of making the outer surface of any 
few, and may be an object of indiffer- physical object shine. To gloss comes 
ence to any one; honor is more or less from a Scandinavian word signifying 
within the reach of all and must be dis- lustre, from a root meaning to glow; 
regarded by no one. A general at the it moans to give a glow or brightness 
head of an army goes in pursuit of to anything by means of friction, as 
glory; the humble citizen who acts his in the case of japan or mahogany: 
part in society so as to obtain the to varnish is to give an artificud ghss 
approbation of his feUow-citizens is in by means of applying a foreign sub- 
the road for honor. A nation acquires stance. Hence, in the figurative use 
glory by the splendor of its victories of the terms, to gloss is to put the best 
and its superiority in arts as well as faceuponanythingby various artifices; 
arms; it obtains honor by its strict ad- but to varnish is to do the same thing 
herence to equity and good faith in all by means of direct falsehood; to 
its dealings with other nations. ate, which likewise signifies to give the 

Glory is a sentiment selfish in its best possible outside to a thing (see 
nature, but salutary or pernicious in its Extenuate), requires still loss artifice 
effect, according as it is directed; honor than either. One glosses over that 
is a principle disinterested in its nature which is bad by giving it a soft name, 
and beneficial in its operations. A as when a man’s vices arc gbssed over 
thirst for ghry is seldom indulged but with the name of indiscretion or a 
at the expense of others, as it is not man’s mistress is termed his friend: 
attainable in the plain path of duty; one varnishes a bad character by as- 
there are but few opportunities of ac- cribing good motives to his bad actions, 
quiring it by elevated acts of goodness, by withholding many facts that are to 
and still fewer who have the virtue to his discredit, and fabricating other cir- 
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cumstaaces in his favor; an unvar^ 
nished tale contains nothing but the 
simple truth; the vamislied tale, on the 
other hand, contains a great mixture 
of falsehood: to palliate is to diminish 
the magnitude of an oifence by making 
an excuse in favor of the offender, as 
when an act of theft is palliated by 
considering the starving condition of 
the thief. 

GLOSSARY. See Dictionary. 

GLOW See Fire. 

GLUT. Sec Satisfy. 

GO, Advance, Depart, Proceed, 
Travel. 6o is a widely distributed 
Teutonic word. It is the generic term 
signifying to move in any direction. 
The other terms indicate particular 
kinds of going. Advance and proceed 
mean to go forward (see Advance). 
Depart^ from Lat-in dc, from, and pars, 
part, a separation, means to go away. 
Travel means to go about for the sake 
of pleasure or sightseeing. 

GODLIKE, Divine, Heavenly. 
Godlike bespotiks its own meaning, as 
like God, or after the manner of God, 
fi’om the Teutonic word corresponding 
in moaning to Latin Dcm, possibly sig¬ 
nifying the being worshipped from a 
root meaning to worship. Divine, in 
Latin divirius, from diim or Deus, sig- 
nilies appert.iiining to God, Heavenly, 
or hiwx7i4ike, signifies like or apper¬ 
taining to heavm, Anglo-Saxon heofon. 

Godlike is a more oxpn?ssivc but less 
common term than divine: the former 
is used only as an <^pithot of peculiar 
praise for an iiwlividual; divine is gen¬ 
erally employed for that which apper¬ 
tains to a superior being, in distinction 
from that which is human. Benevo¬ 
lence is a godlike property: the Divine 
imago is sttimpc^d on the features of 
man, whence the fjico is called by 
Milton **the human face divine,’* As 
divine is opposed to human, so is heav¬ 
enly to eartldy; the term Diiwc Being 
distinguishes the Creator from iill other 
beings; but a heavenly being denotes 
the agents or inliahitunts of heaven, in 
distinction from earthly beings, or the 
inhabitants of earth. A divine infiu- 
once is to be sought for only by prayer 
to the Giver of all good things; but a 
heavenly temper may be acquired by a 
steady contemplation of AcavenZy things 
and an abstraction from those which 


are earthly: the Divine will is the foun¬ 
dation of all moral law and obligation; 
heavenly joys are the fruit of all our 
labors in this earthly course. These 
terms are applied to other objects with 
similar distinction. 

Godly, Righteous,—Godly is a con¬ 
traction of godlike. Righteous signifies 
conformable to right or truth. 

These epithets are both used in a 
spiritual sense, and cannot, without an 
indecorous affectation of religion, be 
introduced into any other discourse 
than that which is properly spiritual. 
Godliness, in the strict sense, is that 
outwai*d deportment which character¬ 
izes a heavenly temper; prayer, read¬ 
ing of the Scriptures, public worship, 
and every religious act enters into the 
signification of godlitiess, which at the 
same time supposes a temper of mind, 
not only to delight in, but to profit 
by such exercises: rightcousmss, on 
the other hand, comprehends Cliristian 
morahiy, in distinction from that of 
the heathen or unbeliever; a righteous 
man does right, not; only because it is 
right, but because it is agreeable to the 
wiU of his Maker and the example of 
his liedcomer; righteousness is there¬ 
fore to godliness as the effect to the 
cause. The godly man goes to the 
sanctuary and by converse with his 
Maker assimilates all his affections to 
the character of that Being whom he 
worships; when ho leaves the sanct¬ 
uary he proves the (‘fficacy of his godlv- 
m^ss by his righteous converse with his 
fellow-creatures. It is easy, however, 
for men to mistake the moans for the 
end and to rest content with godliness 
without rightcomness, as too many are 
apt to do who scorn to make their whole 
duty i,o consist in an att(«ition to re¬ 
ligious observances and in the indul¬ 
gence of extravagant feelings. 

GOLD, Golden. These terms are 
both employed as epithets, but gold is 
the substantive used in composition, 
and golden, the afljectivo, in ordinary 
use. The former is strictly applied to 
the metal of which the thing is made, 
as a gold cup or a gold coin; but the 
latter to whatever appertains to gold, 
whether properly or figuratively, as 
the golden lion, the golden crown, the 
golden ago, or a goldefi harvest. 

GOOD, Goodness. Good is a word 
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which, under different forms, runs thing; it is applied indiscriminately: 
through all the Northern languages. hene^ is more i)articularly applicable 
Good and goodness are abstract terms, to the external circumstances of a per- 
drawn from the same word] the former son, as to his health, his improvement, 
to denote the thing that is good, the his pecuniary condition, and the like; 
latter the inherent good property of it is also confined in its application to 
persons or things. All good comes persons only: we may counsel another 
from God, whose goodness toward His for his good, although we do not coun- 
creatures is unbounded. The good we sel him for his benefit; but wo labor 
do is determined by the tendency of for the benefit of another when we sot 
the action; but our goodness in doing apart for him the fruits of our labor: 
it is determined by the motive of our exercise is always attended with some 
actions. Good is of a twofold nature, good to all persons; it is of particular 
physical and moral, and is opposed to benefit to those who are of a lethargic 
evil; groodwess is applicable either to the habit: an indiscreet zeal docs more 
disposition of moral agents or to the harm than good to the cause of religion; 
qualities of inanimate objects; it is op- a patient cannot expect to derive oc/ie- 
posed to badness. By the order of from a medicine when he countei*acts 
Providence the most horrible convul- its effects. 

sions are made to bring about good; A benejit is a positive and direct good, 
the goodness or badness of any fruit an advantage is an adventitious and 
depends upon its fitness to be enjoyed, indirect good: the benefit serves to sup)- 
See also Virtuous. ply some want, to remove some evil 

Good, Benefit, Advantage.—Good is an and afford some sort of relief: an advatir 
abstract universal term which, in its tage serves to promote some ulterior 
unlimited sense, comi)rehends every- object. An advantage, therefore, will 
thing that can be conceived of as suited not be a benejit unless it bo turned to 
in all its parts to the end proposed, a good use. Education mav be a bmier^ 
In this sense benejit and advantage are fit to a person if it enable him to pro¬ 
modifications of good; but the term cure a competence; a polite education 
good has likewise a limited application, is of advantage to one who associates 
which brings it to a just point of com- with the great, 
parison with the other terms here GOOD-NATURE, GoOP- humor. 
chosen: the common idea which allies Goodr^nature and good-humor both im- 
these words to one another is that of ply the disposition to please and be 
good as it respects a particular object, pleased; but the former is habitual 
Good is here employed indefinitely; and permanent, the latter is temporary 
benejit and advarUage are specified by and partial: the former lies in the 
some collateral circumstances. Good nature and frame of the mind, the 
is done without regard to the person latter in the state of the humors or 
who does it, or him to whom it is done; spirits. A good-natured man recom- 
but benefit has always respect to the mends himself at all times for his 
relative condition of the giver and good-nature; a good-humored man re(i- 
receiver, who must be both specified, ommends himself particularly as a com- 
Hence we say of a charitable man panion: goodmature di.splays itself by 
that he does much good, or that he be- a readiness in doing kind olncc\s; good- 
stows benefits upon this or that indi- humor is confined mostly to the case 
vidual. In like manner, when speaking and cheerfulness of one’s outward de- 
of particular communities or society at portment in social converse: good- 
large, we may say that it is for the f/ood nature is apt to be guilty of weak 
of society or for the good of mankind compliances; good-humor is apt to be 
that every one submits to the sacrifice succeeded by fits of peevishness and 
of some portion of his natural liberty; depression. Good-nature is applicable 
but it is for the benefu of the poorer only to the character of the individual; 
orders that the charitably disposed good-humor may be said of a wholi 
©omloy their money in charity. company: it is a mark of goodmature 

Good is limited to no mode or man- in a man not to disturb the good-humor 
ner, no condition of the person or the of the company ho is in by resenting 
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the affront that is offered him by an- forth money by sale is entitled hiai 
other. effects; goodsj therd^ore, is applied only 

GOODNESS. Sec Goon. to that which a man has at his own 

GOOD OFFICE. See Benefit, disposal; effects more properly to that 
GOODS, Fuenituke, Chattels, which is left at the disposal of others. 
Movables, Effects. All these terms A man makes a sale of his goods on his 
arc applied^ to such things as belong removal from any place; his creditors 
to an individual: the first term is the or executors take care of his effects 
most general, both in sense and ap- either on his bankruptcy or decease: 
plicat.ion; all the rest are species. goodSj in this case, is seldom employed 
Furniture, comprehends all household but in the limited sense of what is 
goods; whorofore in regard to an indi- removable, but effects includes every- 
vidual, supposing the house to con- thing real as well as personal, 
tain all ho has, the general is put Goods^ FossessionSi Properly. —All 
for the specific term, as when one those terms are applicable to such 
speaks of a person’s moving his goods things as are the means of enjoyment; 
for \\\^ JurnituTc: but in the strict sense but the former term respects the direct 
<7ood« cornierohends more than fumir quality of producing enjoyment, the 
ture.f including not only that which is latter two nave regard to the subject 
adapted for the domestic purposes of of the enjoyment; we consider goods 
a family, but also everything which is as they arc real or imaginary, adapted 
of value to a person: the clxairs and or not adapted for the producing of 
tables are a part of Jurniture; papers, real happiness; those who abound in 
books, and money are included among the goods of this world are not always 
his goods: it. is obvious, thcirofore, that the happiest; possessions must be re- 
even in its most limited sense, garded as they are lasting or tempo- 
is of wider import than/wrmiwre. rary; ho who is anxious for earthly 
Chattels, Old French ckntcl, comes possessions forgets that they are but 
from Lat('. Latiin capHale, oapital, moan- transitory and dependent upon a thou- 
ing property, and is a technical term in sand contingencies: property is to be 
law, and t,her(^fore not so frequent in considered as it is legal or illegal, just 
ordinary us<', but still sufficienily cm- or unjust; those who are anxious for 
|)loye<l 1.0 deserve notice. It compre- great vroperty arc not always scrupu- 
honds that, spc'cios of goods which is lous about the moans by which it is 
in a special manner separated from to be obtained. The purity of a man^s 
one's person and house; a mm's cattle, Christian character is in danger from 
his iinpUummts of husbandry, the par- an overweening attachment to earthly 
tial right.s which ho has in land or goods; no wise man will boast the mul- 
buildings, ar(i all coinpndiendccl under titude of his possessions when he re- 
chMtcts: hence the propriety of the fleets that if they do not leave him 
expw'ssion to seize a man's goods and the time is not far distant when he 
chalfels, as denoting the disposable must leave them; the validity of one's 
propt^rty which he has abdut liis pcjiv claim to properiy which comes by in- 
son or at a distance. Movables com- horitanco is better founded than any 

E rehends all the other terms in the other. 

mited applic-atiou to property, us ftir GORGEOUS, Brilliant^ Dazzling. 
as it lulmiifS of being removed from Gorgeous has a curious derivation. It 
one plac?o to the other; it is opposed comes from the Old French gorge, throat 
either to fixtures, when speaking of (compare the slang phrase Get my 
f%imUure, or to land as contrasted with gorijo"). and originally meant proud, 
goods and chattels. with reference to the swelling of the 

Effects is a term of nearly as exton- throat in pride. Gorge itself comes 
sivo a signification as ooodSf but not from Latin gurgea, a whirlpom, whence 
so extensive in its application: what- in Late Latin it came to signify the 
ever a man has that is of any sup- gullet, into^ which everything disap- 
posed value, or convertible into money, pears as if into a whirlpool. Gorgeovs 
IS entitled his goods; whatever a man now signifies brightly colored with spe- 
has that can effect, produce, or bring cial reference to splendor and richness 
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of effect. Brilliant (for derivation see individual will. Begida^ is a species 
Brightness) also means ve:^ bright, of governing simply by judgment; the 
but it suggests light primarily rather word is applicable to things of minor 
than color, or color in so far as it also moment, where the force of authority 
has the qualities of light. Dazzling in- is not so reqiusite: one governs the af- 
dicates brightness of color or especially fairs of a nation or a largo body where 
of light with special reference to the great interests are involved; we regu~ 
psychological effect upon the specta- late the concerns of an individual, or 
tor. Dazzle refers to the sudden blur- we regulate in cases whore good ordci 
ring of the rays of light to the eye when or convenience only is consulted: so 
it faces something very bright. A likewise in regard to ourselves, we 
dazzling light is something this side of govern our passions, but wo regulate 
a blinding light. our affections. 

GOVERN, Rule, Regulate. Gov- These terms are all properly used 
em is in Fi'ench gouvemerj Latin gvr to denote the acts of conscious agents, 
hemOf Greek levfiepvaoi. Rule and reg- but by a figure of personification they 
idate signify to bring imder a rule or may be applied to inanimate or moral 
make by rule. objects: the price of one market //ey- 

The exercise of authority enters more erns the price of another, or governs 
or less into the signification of those the seller in his demand; fashion and 
terms; but to govern implies the exer- caprice nde the majority, or particular 
cise likewise of judgment and knowl- fashions rule them; the time of one 
edge. To rule implies rather the un- clock regulates that of many others, 
qualified exercise of power, the making GovemmerU, Administration. — Both 
the will the rule: a king governs his these terms may be employed eithoi* 
people by means of wise laws and an to designate the act of governing and 
upright administration: a despot rules administering or the persons governing 
over a nation according to his arbitrary and administering. In both cases goi^ 
decision; if he have no principle, his ermnent has a more extensive meaning 
rule becomes an oppressive tyranny, than administration: the former in- 
These terms are applied either to per- eludes every exercise of authority, while 
sons or to things: persons or rwZe administration implies only that excr- 
others; or they govemj rule or regulate cise of authority which consists in put- 
things. ting the laws or will of another in force. 

In regard to persons govern is always When we speak of the government as 
in a good sense, but rule is sometimes it respects the persons, it implies the 
taken in a bad sense; it is frequently whole body of constituted authorities; 
associated with an abuse of power: to and the administratiori, only that pari 
govern is so perfectly discretionary that which puts in execution the intentions 
we speak of governing ourselves; but of the whole: the govemmemt of a coun- 
we speak only of ruling others: nothing try^ therefore, may remain unaltered, 
can be more lamentable than to be rtiZed while the administration imdergoes 
by one who does not know how to many changes: it is the business of the 
govern himself: it is the business of a government to make treaties of peace 
man to rule his house by keeping all and war; and without a government it 
its members in due subjection to his is impossible for any people to negoti- 
authority; it is the duty of a person ate: it is the business of the adminisr 
to ride those who are under him in all traiwn to administer justice, to regu- 
matters wherein they are incompetent late the finances, and to direct all the 
to govern themselves. complicated concerns of a nation; with¬ 

in application to things, govern and out an odmfmairafoon all public business 
admit of a similar distinction; a would be at a stand, 
minister governs the state and a pilot Goverrmerd^ Constitution. — Govern- 
governs the vessel: the movements of merd is here, as in the former article, 
the machine are in both cases directed the general term; corisHUdim the spe- 
by the exercise of the judgment; a cific. Government implies generally the 
person rules the times, seasons, fash- act of governing^ or exercising authority 
ions, and the like; it is an act of the under any form whatever; constitution 
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implies any constituted or fixed form of 
government: wo may have a government 
without a constitution; wc cannot have 
a constitution withoul. a govermn&nt. In 
the first fonnal.ion of society, govern¬ 
ment was placcnl in the hands of indi¬ 
viduals who (!X(‘rc;isod authority ac¬ 
cording to (Uscrotion rather than any 
positive rule or law; here then was 
government without, a constiUilion: as 
time and (ixporicnco proved the neces¬ 
sity of Hoino (\stablishod form, and the 
wisdom of t'iilight.oned men discovered 
the tulvanta?!:<is and disadvantages of 
different fonns, government -in every 
count ry iisHuinod a more definite shape 
and ho(^alno the constitution of the 
country; lu‘ncc then the union of gov¬ 
ernment and amstitution. Governments 
are dividend by political writers into 
three classes, riionarchical, aristocratic, 
and republican; bid. these throe gen¬ 
eral forms have bc'cn adopted with 
such variat.ions and modifications as 
to impart, t.o the constitution of every 
country sometliing pc^culiar. The term 
constitution is now parl.icularly applied 
to any ])opular form of govemnmU, or 
any govenmoni formed at the pleasure of 
tiio peoph^, and in a still more restricted 
sense to t.h(‘ govermnent of England. 

See also Kmpiri'J. 

GRACE, Favor. GrctcOj in French 

f rdcc, Latin gratia, comes from gratus, 
ind, bc'causi^ a grace rcsult.s from pure 
kin(int»HH, iiidepc^udently of the merit 
of th(i r(‘C(*iver; l)ut. Javor is that wliich 
is grant.(»(l voluntarily and without hope 
of rocomp(ins(^, independently of all 
obligation. 

(ifraev is never used but in regard to 
thos(% who have olTonded and made 
thoms(dv(‘s lia-hle to punishment;/owr 
is (^mployod for acstual good. An act 
of grace, in th(^ spirit-md sense, is that 
merciful influence which God exerts 
over His most unworthy crctiturcs from 
the infinite goodness of His Divine 
nature; it is t.o His special grace that 
wo atiribuUi evtiry good fooling by 
which w(^ arc prevented from com¬ 
mitting sin: the iaim favor is employed 
indiscriminately with rcjgard to man 
or his Maker; those who arc in power 
have the groatesst opportunity of con¬ 
ferring favors; but all we receive at 
the hands of our Maker must be ac¬ 
knowledged as a favor. 


Grace, Charm,—Grace is altogether 
corporeal; charm is cither corporeal or 
mental: the grace qualifies the action 
of the body; the charm is an inherent 
quality in the body itself. A lady 
moves, dances, and walks with grace; 
the charms of her person are equal to 
those of her mind. 

Graceful, Comely, Elegant ,—^A grace^ 
ful figure is rendered so by the deport¬ 
ment of the body. A comely figure has 
that in itself which pleases the eye. 
Gracefulness results from nature im¬ 
proved by art; comeliness is mostly 
the work of nature. It is possible to 
acquire gracefulness by the aid of the 
dancing-master, but for a comely form 
we arc indebted to nature aided by 
circumstances. Grace is a quality pleas¬ 
ing to the eye; but elegance, from the 
Latin e, out, and legere, to choose, 
moaning worthy of being chosen out, 
is a quality of a higher nature, that 
inspires admiration; elegant is appli- 
ijablo, like graceful, to the motion of 
the Dody, or like comely to the per¬ 
son, and is extended in its meaning 
also to language, and even to dress. 
A personas step is graceful; his air or 
his movements are eUgani; the grace 
of an action lies chiefly in its adapta¬ 
tion to the occasion. 

See also Bbcomino. 

Gracious, Merciful, ■ Kind, — Gracious, 
when compared with merciful, is used 
only in the spiritual sense; the latter 
is applicable to the conduct of man 
as well as of the Deity. Grace is exerted 
in doing good to an object that has 
merited the contrary; merej/ is exerted 
in withholding the evil which has been 
merited. God is gracious to His creat¬ 
ures in affording them not only an 
opportunity to address Him, but every 
encouragement to lay open their wants 
to Him; their unworthincss and sinful¬ 
ness arc not made impediments of ac¬ 
cess to Him. God is mirciful to the 
vilest of sinners, and lends an car to 
the smallest breath of repentance; in 
the moment of executing vengeance He 
stops His arm at the voice of sup¬ 
plication: Ho expects the same mercy 
to be extended by man toward his 
offending brother. An act of grace in 
the largest sense, as not only indepen¬ 
dent of, but opposite to, the merits of 
the person, is properly ascribablo to 
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God alone, but by analogy it has also 
been considered as the prerogative of 
earthly^princes: thus we speak of acts 
of prace, by which insolvent debtors 
are released: in like manner, the grace 
of the sovereign may be exerted in 
various ways. 

Gracious, when compared with hind, 
differs principally as to the station of 
the persons to whom it is applied. 
Gracious is altogether confined to su¬ 
periors; hind is indiscriminately em¬ 
ployed for superiors and equals: a king 
gives a gracious reception to the nobles 
who are presented to him; one friend 
gives a kind reception to another by 
whom he is visited. Gracious is a 
term in peculiar use at court and 
among princes. Kindness is a domes¬ 
tic virtue; it is found mostly among 
those who have not so much ceremoni^ 
to dispense with. 

GRAND. See Gbbat; Noble; 
Superb. 

GRANDEUR, Magnificence. 
Grandeur comes from grand, in French 
grand, great, Latin grandis, great. Mag¬ 
nificence, in Latin niagnificentia, from 
magnus, great, and/acere, to make, sig¬ 
nifies making or acting on a large 
scale. 

An extensive assemblage of striking 
qualities in the exterior constitutes the 
common signification of these terms, 
of which grandeur is the genus and 
magnificence the species. Magnijicence 
cannot exist without grandeur, but 
grandeur exists without magnificence: 
the former is distinguished from the 
latter both in degree and in application. 
When applied to the same objects, 
they differ in degree, magnijicence be¬ 
ing the highest degree of grandeur. As 
it respects the style of living, gran¬ 
deur is within the reach of subjects; 
rna^ijkence is mostly confined to 
princes. 

GRANT, See Admit; Allow; Give, 

GRASP. See Nab. 

GRASPING, See Greedy. 

GRATEFUL, See Acceptable. 

GRATIFICATION. See Enjoy¬ 
ment. 

GltATIFY, iNDtiLGE, Humor. To 
gratify, make grateful or 'pleasant (see 
Acceptable), is a positive act of the 
choice. To indulge (for derivation see 
Foster) is a negative act of the will, 


a yielding of the mind to circumstances. 
One gratifies his desires or appetites 
and indulges his humors, or indulges 
in pleasures’ by the former, one seeks 
to get the pleasure which the desire 
promises; by the latter, one yields to 
the influences which the hiunor or pas¬ 
sion exercises. Gratifying as a habit 
becomes a vice, and indulging as a 
habit is a weakness. In this sense of 
the words, gratification is mostly ap¬ 
plied to mental objects, as to gratify 
one’s curiosity; indulgence, to matters 
of sense or partial feeling, as t.o indulge 
one’s palate. A person who is in 
search of pleasure gratifies his desires 
as they rise; he lives for the gratifica¬ 
tion, and depends upon it for his hap¬ 
piness. He who has higher objects in 
view than the momentary gratifimtion 
will be careful not to indulge himself 
too much in such things as will wean 
him from his purpose. 

As occasional acts, gratify and indulge 
may be both innocent. 

We gratify and indulge others as well 
as ourselves, and mostly in the good 
sense: to gratify is for the most part in 
return for services; it is an act of gen¬ 
erosity: to indulge is to yield to the 
wishes or be lenient to the infirmities 
of others; it is an act of kindness or 
good-nature. To humor is mostly 
taken in a bad sense. 

See also Satisfy. 

GRATITUDE. See Thankful¬ 
ness. 

GRATUITOUS, Voluntary. Gra¬ 
tuitous is opposed to that which is 
obligatory. Voluntary is opposed to 
that which is compulsory or involun¬ 
tary. A gift is gratuitous when it flows 
entirdy from the free will of the giver, 
independently of right: an offer is voi- 
untary which flows from the free will 
independently of all external constraint. 
Gratuitous is therefore to voluntary as 
a species to the genus. What is gra- 
tuitous is voluntary, although what is 
voluntary is not always gratuitous. The 
gratuitous is properly the voluntary in 
regard to the disposal of one’s prop¬ 
erty; and the voluntary is applicable 
to aU other actions. 

Gratuity, Recompense. —^The distinc¬ 
tion between these terms is very similar 
to the above. They both imply a gift, 
and a gift by way of return for some 
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supposed service; but the gratuity is 
independent of all expectation as well 
as right: the recompense is founded 
upon some admissible claim. Those 
who wish to confer a favor in a deU- 
cate manner will sometimes do it under 
the shape of a gratuity: those who 
overrate their services will in all prob¬ 
ability be disappointed in the rccom- 
pcfise they receive. 

GRAVE, SKHiotrs, Solemn. Grave, 
in Latin gram, heavy, denotes the 
weight which keeps the mind or per¬ 
son down and prevents buoyant; it 
is opposed to the liglit. Serious, Latin 
cerim, possibly allietl to German schwer, 
heavy, marks the quality of slowness 
or consicUtratem^ss, either in the mind 
or that which occupies the mind: it is 
opposed to the jocose. 

Grave expresses more than serious; it 
does not merely bespeak the absence 
of mirth, but that heaviness of mind 
which is displayed in all the movements 
of the body; seriousness, on the other 
hand, boHjicaks no depression, but 
simply stca<linoss of action and a re- 
frainmont from all that is jocular. A 
man miiy be grave in his walk, in his 
tone, in his gestun^, in his looks, and 
all hia (ixti^rior; ho is scrimis only in 
his genc^ral air, hi# countenance, and 
demeanor. Gravity is produced by 
some (external circumstanoc^ scriouS’- 
ness springs from the operation of the 
mind it-aedf or from circumstances. 
MisfortuxKJS or age will produce graifh 
ily: siirioimum is the fruit of reflection. 
Gravity is, in the proptir sense, (jonfined 
to the person, as a oharactcristic of his 
t-emper; sirious, on the other hand, is 
a characteristic either of persons or of 
things: heruwi w<^ should speak of a 
grave aswmibly, not a seriom assembly, 
of old-mem; grave senators, not serious 
senators; of a grave speaker, not a 
smom speaker: but a serious, not a 
grave sermon; a serious, not a grave 
writer: but grave is sometimes ex¬ 
tended to things in the sense of w<'ight, 
as when we siioak of grave matters of 
doliberaiJon, a grave objection, senti¬ 
ment. Gravity is peculiarly ascribed to 
a judge, from the double cause that 
much depends upon his deportment, in 
which there ought to bo gravity, and 
that the weighty concerns which press 
on his mind are most apt to produce 


gravity: on the other hand, both grao^ 
ity and seriousness may be applied to 
the preacher; the former only as it 
respects the manner of delivery; the 
latter as it respects especially the 
matter of his discourse: the pei'son 
may be grave or serious; the discourse 
only is serious. 

Solemn expresses more than either 
grave or serious, from the Latin sohnnis, 
yearly; as applied to the stated relig¬ 
ious festivals of the Romans, it has 
acquired the collateral meaning of 
religious gra/vity: like serious, it is em¬ 
ployed not so much to characterize 
either the person or the thing: a judge 

ronoimccs the solemn sentence of con- 

emnation in a solmnn, manner; a 
preacher delivers many solemn warn¬ 
ings to his hearers. Gravity may be 
the effect of corporeal habit, and seri^ 
ousness of mental habit; but solemnity 
is something occasional and extraordi¬ 
nary. Some children exhibit a re¬ 
markable gravity as soon as they be¬ 
gin to observe; a regular attention to 
religious worship will induce a habit 
of seriottsness; the admonitions of a 
parent on his death-bod will have pe¬ 
culiar solemnity. 

See also SonEE. 

Grave, Tomb, Sepulchre, —^AU these 
terms denote the place where bodies 
are deposited. Grave, in this sense, 
comes from Anglo-Saxon grafan, to cut 
or dig, and signifies something out or 
dug out, especially the hollow made 
in the ofirth. Tomb, Latin tumba, 
Greek rifA^a, is allied to tumulus, a 
mound, and tumere^ to swell, and has 
reference to the rising above a pave. 
Sepulchre, from sepelio, bury^ has a 
reteronco to the use for which it is em¬ 
ployed. From this explanation it is 
evident that these terms have a certain 
propriety of application: '‘To sink into 
the grave^^ is an expression that carries 
the thoughts whore the body must rest 
in death, consequently to death itself: 
“To inscribe on the tomb, or to encircle 
the tomb with flowers,” carries our 
thoughts to the external of that place 
in wliich the body is interred. To in¬ 
ter in a sepulchre, or to visit or enter a 
sepulehre, reminds us of a place in 
which bodies are deposited, or, by a 
figure, where anything may be buried. 

GRAVEYARD, See NECEOPOLis, 
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GRAVITY, See Weight. 

GREAT, Large, Big. Great, in 
Anglo-Saxon great, is applied to all 
kinds of dimensions in which things 
can grow or increase. Large, in Latin 
largus, wide, is properly applied to 
space, extent, and quantity. Big, 
Middle English big, is probably of 
Scandinavian origin; it denotes greai 
as to expansion or capacity. A house, 
a room, a heap, a pile, an army, etc., 
are great or Imge; an animal or a 
moimtain is great or big: a road, a 
city, a street, and the like, are termed 
rather great than large. 

Great is used generally in the im¬ 
proper sense; large and big are used 
only occasionally: a noise, a distance, 
a multitude, a number, a power, and 
the like, are termed great, but not 
large: we may, however, speak of a 
large portion, a large share, a large 
quantity; or of a mind Ug with con¬ 
ception, or of an event big with the 
fate of nations. 

Gr^, Grand, Svhlime. —^These terms 
are synonymous only in their moral 
applications. Great simply designates 
extent; grand includes likewise the idea 
of excellence and superiority. A greed 
undertaking characterizes only the ex¬ 
tent of the undertaking; a grand under¬ 
taking bespeaks its superior oxccUenoe: 
great objects are seen with facility; 
grand objects are viewed with admira¬ 
tion. It is a great point to make a 
erson sensible of his faults; it should 
e the grand aim of all to aspire after 
moral and religious improvement. 

Grand and svblime arc both superior 
to great; but the former marks the 
dimensions of greatness; the latter, from 
the Latin sublimis, designates that of 
height. A scene may be either grand 
or svblime: it is grand as it fills the 
imapnation with its immensity; it is 
svblime as it elevates the imagination 
beyond the surrounding and less im¬ 
portant objects. There is something 
grand in the sight of a vast army mov¬ 
ing forward, as it were, by one impulse; 
there is something peculiarly svblime 
in the sight of huge mountains and 
craggy elms of ice shaped into various 
fantastic forms. Grand may be said 
of the works of either art or nature; 
svblime is peculiarly applicable to the 
works of nature. The Egyptian pyra¬ 


mids and the ocean are both grand ob¬ 
jects; a tempestuous ocean is a sublitm 
object. Grand is sometimes^ applied 
to the mind; svblime is applied both 
to the thoughts and to the express¬ 
ions. 

GREATEST. See Supreme. 

GREATNESS. See Size, 

GREEDINESS. See Avidity. 

GREEDY, Avaricious, Grasping, 
Rapacious, Selfish. Greedy, in Anglo- 
Saxon groedig, from a Teutonic root 
meaning to be hungry, signifies the 
state of a person or animal that has 
a keen appetite for food or drink or an 
eagerness for anything earnestly de¬ 
sired. The latter implication is the 
most common one in the relation of 
the term to persons, and, with the 
possible exception of being greedy or 
intensely anxious to obtain useful 
knowledge, the term greedy indicates 
a wholly reprehensible quality, though 
it is to be admitted that many persons 
are born into that quality or state 
and in later life fail to escape from it. 
Such may be more pardonable than 
those of maturity who knowingly enter 
that state. 

The avaricvms person is one who is 
possessed, nay, controlled, by an in¬ 
ordinate or insatiable desire for gain, 
without any consideration of the cle¬ 
ment of need. He wants something 
because he has none of it now, because 
his neighbor has it, because he wants 
to increase the quantity of it that he 
already possesses, and for all manner 
of reasons, but decidedly because he 
wants it. 

The grasping person is not only 
avaricious, that quality giving him a 
motive, but he is covetous of the pos¬ 
sessions of others, desirous of obtain¬ 
ing them, jealous of the possessor be¬ 
cause of his possessions, and very aj)t 
to reach out, stretch forth, commit 
some underhand act, or take a mean 
advant^e of another to accomplish 
his desire. The rapacious person is 
more of an extremist, for he is ad¬ 
dicted to plunderings, forcible seizures, 
severe exactions, heartless extortions, 
and preposterous demands for what¬ 
ever he desires. 

The selfish person lives only for one 
person—himself; is attentive only to 
his own interests; is influenced in his 
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actions by motives of personal ad¬ 
vantage only; and, to use a familiar 
colloquialism, “Wants the whole earth 
and everything m it.” He, too, is 
jealous of others who have more of 
this world^s goods than himself, covets 
whatever others have, and is the only 
person on earth to be considered under 
all circumstances—^in his own estima¬ 
tion. 

GREEN, Verdant, in Anglo- 

Saxon grcnc, is allied to grow, and sig¬ 
nifies the color of growing things—of 
grass and herbage. Verdant, Old French 
vcT(t, green, Latin viridm, green, is the 
Latin corresponding to Anglo-Saxon 
green. Green denotes simply the color 
green. Verdant suggests lusty and flour¬ 
ishing vegetable hfo. Green makes a 
clearer impression upon the sensuous 
imagination; vardmt suggests more to 
the mind. It is a less definite word, 
but richer in associations. Both terms 
are applit^d figm*ativoly to some one 
who is Ignorant or young —green with a 
definite implied comparison with un¬ 
ripe fruits or veg(d.t\.blo growth; verdant 
as a humorous substitute for green. 

GREET. Sec Acoobt. 

GREETING. Bee Salute. 

GRIEF. See Affliction. 

GRIEVANCE, Hardship. Grienh 
ancc. from the Latin gravis, heavy or 
biinlensome, inipli<)s that which lies 
heavy at h(\art. Hardship, from the 
adjective hard, denotes that which 
pn^ssew or binirs vioUmtiy on the person. 

Grievance is in general taken for that 
which is tlono by another to grieve or 
distress: hardship is a particular kind 
of grievance that prtjsscjs upon individ¬ 
uals. There are national grmances, 
though not national hardships. An 
infra<dion of one’s rights, an act of 
violence or oppression, arc grimmees 
to those who are (exposed to them, 
whether as individuals or bodies of 
men: an uncnual distribution of labor, 
a partial inaulgtmce of one to the 
<letriiaent of tmother, constitute the 
hardship. A woiglxt of taxes, levied 
in order to support an unjust war^ will 
bo ostccnicd a grievance: the partiality 
and caprice of the collector in making 
it fall with unequal weight upon par¬ 
ticular persons will be regarded as a 
peculiar hardship. Mon seek a redress 
of their grievances from some higher 


power than that by which they are 
inflicted: they endure their hardships 
until an opportunity offers of getting 
them removed. 

Grieve, Mourn, Lament .—^To grieve 
(see Affliction) is the general term; 
wxmm, like murmur, being an imitation 
of the sound produced by pain, is a 
particular term. To grieve, in its lim¬ 
ited sense, is an inward act; to mourn 
is an outward act: the grief lies alto¬ 
gether in the mind; the mourning dis¬ 
plays itself by some outward mark. A 
man grieves for his sins; he mourns for 
the loss of his friends. One grieves for 
that which immediately concerns one’s 
self, or that which concerns others; one 
mmmhs for that which concerns others; 
one grieves over the loss of property; 
one mourns the fate of a deceased 
relative. 

Grieve, from Old French greoer, Latin 
gravis, is the act of an individual; 
mourn may be the common act of 
many: a nation mourns, though it does 
not grieve, for a public calamity. To 
grieve is applicable to domestic troubles; 
mourn may refer to public or private 
ills. The distractions of a state will 
cause many to grieve for their own 
losses and mourn the misfortunes of 
their country. 

Grieve and mourn are permanent sen¬ 
timents; lament (see Bewail) is a tran¬ 
sitory feeling: the former are produced 
by substantial causes, which come 
home to the feelings: the latter re¬ 
spects things of a more partial, often¬ 
times of a more remote and indiffer- 
ent, nature. A real widow mourns all 
the remainder of her days for the loss 
of her husband; wo hmmt a thing 
to-day which wo may forget to-morrow. 
Mourn and lament iiro both expressed 
by some outward sign; but the former 
is composed and free from all noise; 
the latter displays itself cither in cries 
or simple words. In the moment of 
trouble, when the distress of the mind 
is at its height, it may break out into 
loud lamentation, but commonly grieiH 
ing and ^nouming commence when 
lanmUatim ceases. 

As epithets, grievous,^ mournful, and 
lamentable have a similar distinction. 
What presses hard or unjustly on-per¬ 
sons, their property, connections, and 
circumstances, IS grievous; what touches 
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the t^der feelings, and tears asimder 
the ties of kindred and friendship, is 
moumSvl; whatever excites a painful 
sensation in our mind is lamentable. 
Famine is a grievous calamity for a 
nation; the violent separation of friends 
by death is a mournful event at all 
times, but particularly so for those 
who are in the prime of life and the 
fulness of expectation; the ignorance 
which some persons discover even in 
the present cultivated state of society 
is truly lamentable. 

See also Wail. 

GRIEVED. See Sokrt. 

GRIM. See Hideous. 

GRIPE. See Press. 

GRISLY. See Hideous. 

GROAN, Moan. GroaUj in Anglo- 
Saxon graniani may be allied to gnn. 
Groan and v>ioan, however, both have 
the effect of onomatopcetic words. 
Groan is a deep sound produced by 
hard breathing: moan is a plaintive, 
long-drawn sound produced by the or¬ 
gans of utterance. The groan proceeds 
involuntarily as an expression of severe 
pain, either of body or of mind: the 
moan proceeds often from the desire 
of awakening attention or exciting 
compassion. Dying groane arc uttered 
in the agonies of death: the nwans of 
a wounded sufferer are sometimes the 
only resource he has left to make his 
destitute case known. 

GROSS, Coarse. Oross'comes from 
Latin grosms, thick, fat. Coarse (see 
Coarse). 

These terms are synonymous in the 
moral application. Grossness of habit 
ic opposed to delicacy; coarseness to 
softness and refinement. A person be¬ 
comes gross by an unrestrained indul¬ 
gence of his sensual appetites, particu¬ 
larly in eating and drinking; he is 
coarse from the want of polish as to 
either his mind or his manners. A gross 
sensualist approximates very nearly to 
the brute; he sets aside all moral con¬ 
siderations; he indulges himself in the 
open face of day in defiance of all de¬ 
cency: a coarse person approaches near¬ 
est to the savage, whose roughness of 
humor and inclination has not been 
refined down by habits of restraining 
his own will and complying with the 
will of another. A gross expression 


conveys the idea of that which should 
be kept from the view of the mind 
which shocks the moral feeling; a 
coarse expression conveys the idea ol 
an unseemly sentiment in the mind of 
the speaker. The representations of 
the Deity by any sensible imago is 
grossj because it gives us a low and 
grovelling idea of a superior being; 
the doing a kindness, and making the 
receiver at the same time sensible of 
your superiority and his dcpcndonco, 
mdicates great coarsc 7 iess in the char¬ 
acter of the favorer. 

GrosSj Total .—^From the idea of size 
which enters into the origiuel mean¬ 
ing of gross is dcrivetl that of quantity. 
Total, from the Latin tot us, signifies 
literally the whole: the gross implies 
that from which nothing has biicn 
taken: the total signifies t.hat to which 
nothing need be added: t.he gross sum 
includes everything without regard to 
wliat it may be; the total ini^liules 
everything which one wisluis to include; 
we may, therefore, deduct from the 
gross that which docs not iiniuediately 
belong to it; but the total is that which 
admits of no deduction. The gross 
weight in trade is applicable to any 
article the whole of which, good or 
bad, pure or dross, is included in op¬ 
position to the net weight.; the total 
amount supposes all to bo included 
which ought to form a part, in oppo¬ 
sition to any smaller amoimtr or sub¬ 
divisions; when employed in ilic im¬ 
proper sense, they preserve the same 
distinction: things are said to be taken 
or considered in the gross, that is, in 
the lai-ge and comprehcjusivo way, one 
with another; things are said to under¬ 
go a total change. 

GROUND. Sec Found. 

GROUP. See Assembly. 

GROW. See Be; Increase. 

GRUDGE. See Malice. 

GUARANTEE., Be Security, Be 
Responsible, Warrant. Guarantee 
and warrant are both derived from Old 
High German werent, present iiarticiple 
of were 7 i, to certify to, to warrant; se-* 
cunty, from secure (sec Certain), has 
the Same original moaning; responsible 
(see Amexs^able). 

To g'uaraniee and be security have 
regtneot to what is done for othorn: to 
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he responsible respects what is done by son who wants to escape watches his 
one’s self or others; to warrantf what opportunity to slip out unobserved, 
is done by one’s self only. To g;nar- Sec also Fence. 

antee is applied to niatt.ors of public or Guard, Sentmel. —^These terms are 

private interest; to br. security, to pri- used to designate those who are 
vatc matters only. The larger govern- employed for the projection of either 
ments frequently ymranlcc for the per- persons or things. Guard has been 
formance of stipulations entered into explained above. Sentinel, in French 
by minor powers; one man becomes sentinelle, Italian sentinella, a watch, 
security to another for the payment of possibly from Latin sentire, to per- 
a sum of money by a tliird poi’son. ccive, signifies a military guard in the 
Guarantee may be taken for the person time of a campaign; any one may be 
or thing that guarantees. set as gmrd over property, who is em- 

One is security for another in pecun- powered to keep off every intruder by 
iary concerns, but he is responsible force; but the sentinel acts in the army 
for his own conduct or that of others; as the watch in the police, rather to 
he becomes a security by virtue of his observe the motions of the enemy than 
contract, as one tradesman becomes to repel any force. 
security for another—^ho is responsible They are figuratively applied to other 
hy^ virtue of his relative office or situ- objects; the guard in tliis case acts on 
ation; inastt^rs arc responsible for the ordinary occasions, the sentinel in the 
conduct of their servants; a jailer is moments of danger. 
responsible for the safe custody of the Guard, Guardian. —^These words are 
prisoner; eveay man is responsible for derived from the verb guard; but they 
that wdiich is place<l under his charge, have acquired a distinct office. Guard 
To warrant is apjilicd to commercial is used either in the litoral or figurative 
transact,ions: one warrants the good- sense; gmrdian only in the improper 
ness of any commodity that is sold. sense. Guard is applied either to per- 
The ’warrarit servos to indemnify sons or to things; gmrdian only to 
against loss, or, in a moral sense, to persons. In application to persons, the 
protect against censure, to give a sane- guard is temporary; the guardian is 
tion t,o. fixed and permanent: the guard only 

GUARD, Defend, Watch. Omrd guards against external evils; the gmr- 
comes from Anglo-Waxon weardian, to dian, takes upon him the office of par- 
watch, thc^ gu being duo to French in- ent, counsellor, and director: when a 
fluonoe. Dejmd (sec Apologize and house is in danger of being attacked, 
Defend). Watch and wake oomo from a person may sit up as a gmrd; when 
Anglo-Saxon wacan. to wako. a parent is dead, a guardian supplies his 

To gmrd, in its largest sense, com- place: wc expect from a guard nothing 
prohends both watching and defending, but human assist,anco; but from our 
that is, both the provonting the attack guardian angol we may expect super- 
and the n^siHlang it when it is made, natural assistance. 

In the rest,ri(it,oil sense, to gmrd is Gmrd Against, Take Ilced. — Both 
prop(‘rly to keep oil an oni'my; to these terms imply express care on the 
d(fe*id IS to drive him away when he part of the agent; but the former is 
th<j attack. The soldier guards used with regard to external or inter- 
tho palrnie of the king in time of peace, nal evils, the latter only with regard to 
and defends his country in time of internal or mental ovils: in an enemy’s 
v/ar. country it is essential to bo particu- 

Watch, like guatd, consists in looking larly on one’s guard, for fear of a sur- 
to the danger, but it does not nooos- prise; in. difficult matters, where we 
sarily imply tixo use of any moans to are hablo to err, it is of importance to 
prevent the d^mger; he who watches take heed lest we run from one ox^eme 
may only give an aiorm. to another: young men, on their en- 

In the improper application they trance into life, cannot be too much 
have a similar sense: modesty guards on their guard against associating with 
female honor; clothing defends against those who would lead them into cx- 
the ir.clomfsiicy of the weather: a per- pensive pleasures; in slippory paths, 
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whether physically or moraJly imder- 
stood, it is necessary to take heed how 
we go. 

GUARDIAN. See Guard. 

GUESS, Conjecture, Divine. 
Guess is a Scandinavian word. Cow- 
jecture (see that word). Divine^ from 
the Latin divinus and deiw, a god, sig¬ 
nifies to think and know as a god. 

We guess that a thing actually is; 
we conjecture that which may be; we 
guess that it is a certain hour; we con^ 
jecture as to the meaning of a person’s 
actions. Qruessing is opposed to the 
certain knowledge of a thing; con¬ 
jecturing is opposed to the full con¬ 
viction of a thing: a child guesses at 
that portion of his lesson which he 
has not properly learned; a fanciful 
person employs conjecture where he 
cannot draw any positive conclusion. 

To guess and conjecture ai*e natural 
acts of the mind: to divine j in its proper I 
sense, is a supernatural act; in this' 
sense the heathens affected to divine 
that which was known only to an 
Omniscient Being; and impostors in 
our tune presume to divine in matters 
that are set above the reach of human 
comprehension. The term is, how¬ 
ever, employed to denote a species of 
guessing in different matters, as to 
divine the meaning of a mystery. 

GUEST, Visitor, Visitant. Guest 
is a Scandinavian word from the same 
root as Latin hostes, signifying a stran¬ 
ger or an enemy; visiior or visitant is 
the one who pays the visit. The guest 
is to the visitor as the species to the 
genus: every guest is a visitor j but every 
visitor is not a guest; the visitor simply 
comes to see the person and enjoy 
social intercourse; but the guest also 
partakes of hospitality: we are visitors 
at the tea-table, at the card-table, and 
round the fire; we are guests at the 
festive board. 

GUIDE, Rule. Guide is to rule as 
the genus to the species: every rule 
is a guide to a certain extent; but the 
guide is often that which exceeds the 
rule. The guidCj in the moral sense, 
as in the proper sense, goes with us 
and points out the exact path; it docs 
not permit us to err either to the right 
or left: the rule marks out a line be¬ 
yond which we may not go; but it 
leaves us to trace the line. Bsxd conse¬ 


quently to fail either on the one side or 
on the other. The Bible is our best 
guide for moral practice; its doctrines, 
as interpreted in the articles of the 
Christian Church, are the best rule of 
faith. 

See also Chaperon; Lead; 
Syllabus. 

GUILE. See Deceit. 

GUILTLESS, Innocent, Harmless. 
Guiltless, without guilt, is more than 
innocent: innocence, from nocere, to 
hurt, extends no further than the qual¬ 
ity of not hurting by any direct act; 
guiltless comprehends the quality of 
not intending to hurt: it is possible, 
therefore, to be innocent without being 
guiltless, though not vice versd; ho who 
wishes for the death of another is not 
guiltless, though he may be innocent 
of the crime of murder. Guiltless seems 
to regard a man’s general condition, 
innocent his particular condition: no 
man is guiltless in the sight of God, for 
no man is exempt from the guilt of sin; 
but he may be innocent in the sight of 
men, or innocent of all such intentional 
offences as render him obnoxious to his 
fellow-creatures. Guiltlessness was that 
happy state of perfection which men 
lost at the fall; innocence is that rela¬ 
tive or comparative state of perfection 
which is attainable here on earth: the 
highest state of innocence is an igno¬ 
rance of evil. 

Guiltless is in the proper sense ap¬ 
plicable only to the condition of man, 
and, when applied to things, it still 
has a reference to the person: innocent 
is equally appUcable to peu'sons or 
things; a person is innocent who hius 
not committed any injury or has not 
any direct purpose to commit any in¬ 
jury; or a conversation is innocent 
which is free from what is hurtful. 
Innocent and harmless both recommend 
themselves as qualities negatively good; 
they designate a freedom cither in the 
person or in the thing from injuring, 
and differ only in regard to the nature 
of the injury: innocence respects moral 
injury, and Iwmless physical in^jury: a 
person is imwcerdvfho is free from moral 
impurity and wicked purposes; he is 
harmless if he have not the i)ower or 
disposition to commit any violence; a 
diversion is innocent which has nothing 
I in it likely to corrupt the morals; a 
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game is hannlcss which is not Hkely to 
inflict any wound or endanger the 
health. 

GUILTY. See Criminal. 

GUISE, Habit. Guise is the French 
form of English Whse, both from a Teu¬ 
tonic root, and both signifying the man¬ 
ner. Ilahitj from the Latin habitusj a 
habit, fashion, or form, is taken for a 
jsottlcd or permanent mode of dress. 

The guise is tiiat which is unusual 
and often only oci^asional; the habU is 
that which is usual among particular 
classes: a person sometimes assumes 
the guise of a peasant, in order the 
bettor to conceal himself; he who de¬ 
votes himself to tlie clerical profession 
puts on the habit of a clergyman. 

GULF, Ain*ss. GulJj French golfe, 
Italian golfo, comes from Greek koKitoq, 
hollow, aiKl is applied literally in the 
sense of a deep concave reeept,aclc for 
water, as th(j gulf of Venice, gulf of 
Mexico, (*tc. AbysSf in Greek dpv<T<roc, 
compouiuh'd of it- iind a bot¬ 

tom, sipiifi(‘s lit orally a bottomless pit. 

One is ovc^rwholmed in a gulf; it har¬ 
ries with it <.he idea of liquidity and 
profundity, into which one inevitably 
sinks never to rise: ono is lost in an 
abyss; it tuirri('H with it the idea of 
immense profundity, into which ho 
who is cast, never rc^aches a bottom, nor 
is able to ri^turn to the top; an in- 
satiabh^ vorae.it.y is the characteristic 
idea in iht* signi'fi<jat,ion of this term. 

A (julf^ is a (tapaeious bosom, which 
holds wiiliiu itstulf and buries all ob¬ 
jects that sulT(u* themselves to sink 
into it, without allowing them the pos¬ 
sibility of (^scapeq hell is represented 
as a U(U‘y gulf, into which evil spirits 
are plunged, aiwl rtsnain perpetually 
overwlu^lmod: a guilty mind may be 
said, figuratively, t,o be plunged inU) 
a gulf of woe or (h^spair when filled 
with the horrid sense of its enormities. 
An abyss presents nothing but an in¬ 


terminable space which has neither be^ 
ginning nor end; he does wisely who 
docs not venture in, or who retreats 
before he has plunged too deep to re¬ 
trace his footsteps; as the ocean, in 
the natural sense, is a great abyss, so 
are metaphysics an immense abyss into 
which the human mind precipitates 
itself only to be bewildered. 

GUMPTION, Acuteness, Clever¬ 
ness, Discernment, Shrewdness. 
Gumption is a Scandinavian word. The 
term is one of colloquial usage, im¬ 
plying, as a substantive, a quickness 
of perception, the possession of much 
common sense, and, in painting, the 
art of propajfing colors. We say that 
a person is possessed of gumption who 
exlxibits a quick-acting intellectuality, 
who perceives the drift, heart, spirit, of 
things speedily, whose mental activities 
cvidonco shariincvss, keenness, acziteness. 

Cleotrness expresses more than acute¬ 
ness, for it is that state or quality 
which enables its possessor to exercise 
a special skill or ability on certain 
linos, to be dexterous, export, EmcH", 
adroit, to act expeditiously and cin- 
cicntly with mind and body, and in 
intercourse with IukS fellow-men to be 
good-natured and obliging. Shrewd- 
tms, in a proper sense, implies sagacity, 
ingcjiuity, intolligeixoc, “mother-wit,'* 
and cleverness in practical matters; 
in an improper sense, craftiness, cun¬ 
ning, slyness, depravity, and iniquity. 

Diseemimnt is an act of perception, 
an acuteness or sharpness in- judmnent, 
a pem^trative ability, aiid^ Rpecineally, 
the quality of di«iTiminat.ion, the men¬ 
tal condition of being able to weigh, 
analyzci, scgri^gate, and classify objects 
HO tliat ea(ih may Ixj considered by 
itsedf, and tlio relation of a part to 
the whole may bo cleaidy determined. 

GUSH. Sec Flow. 

GUSTO. Sec/ jest. 

GYROPLANE. See Airoraut 
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HABIT. See Custom; Guise. 

HABITATION, See Domicile. 

HACKNEYED. See Trite. 

HAGGARD, Gaunt. These words 
si^fy a wasted appearance. Haggard 
originally was applied to a hawk “that 
preyed for herself long before she was 
taken,” and meant wild. It was ap¬ 
plied to a person with special reference 
to a wild look in the eyes, but its mean¬ 
ing has been distinctly influenced by 
the resemblance in form to so that 
it came to signify hag-lilce. It differs 
from gaunt, an East Anglian word 
meaning lean, in referring primarily to 
the wasted appearance of the face, es¬ 
pecially the hollows under the eyes 
caused by illness or weariness. Gaunt 
refers both to the whole face and the 
whole figure. It means thin, angular, 
bony, with hollows where rounded flesh 
would naturally be. Haggard is always 
an abnormal condition caused by ill¬ 
ness or some physical or emotional 
strain. Gaunt may apply under the 
same conditions, but it may also indi¬ 
cate the usual or normal appearance of 
an individual. 

HAIL. See Accost. 

HALE. See Draw. 

HALLOW. See Dedicate; Sanc¬ 
tify. 

HALLUCINATION, Aberration, 
Delusion. Hallumiation, in French 
the same form, from the Latin hallud^ 
natio, that from hallucimrj to wander 
in the mind, signifies, in common lan¬ 
guage, a perception without a real 
object to be perceived, an erroneous or 
insane belief in the reality of things 
which have no existence. Specifically, 
the term implies a morbid condition 
of the mind in which a perception of 
something occurs whom no impression 
has been made upon the external or¬ 
gans of the special senses, yet where 
the object is believed to be real and 
existent. 

In a sense this state is a dehmon, 


but delusion differs from hallucination 
in that it originates at. the other ex¬ 
tremity of the chain of consciousness 
in the mind itself, and consists of 
erroneous interpretations of real sen¬ 
sations. Thus wo rc^cognizo in an¬ 
other an aberration, a depart.uro from 
a customary course, a wandering from 
fact to fancy; a fallacy in a dcjcptivc 
or false appearance, in an unsound 
method of reasoning; a phantasm, a 
vision of something that does not ex¬ 
ist, a spectre that appears visible to 
the victim only. A victim of halltici’^ 
nation imagines that which is wholly 
erroneous, non-existent, but believes 
implicitly that it is real. 

An dberratio7i, from Latin away, 
and errore, to wander, moans a wan¬ 
dering out of the accustomed or normax 
course, with reference both to thought 
and to conduct. As applietl to t.h(^ 
activity of the mind, it differs from 
hallucination and delusion in empha¬ 
sizing not the false vision or interprc'- 
tation^ but the abnormal action of tlicj 
mind itself. 

HANDLE. See Wield. 

HANDSOME. Sec Beautiful. 

HANKER. See Desire. 

HAPLESS, Ill-fated, Luckless. 
Hayhss is a negative of Aap, a Scantii- 
navian word signifying good lu(jk, 
whence happy, happen, etc,, are de¬ 
rived. Hapless, accordingly, implies 
the condition that is contrary to the 
ftap events—hence, misfortune and its 
attendant vicissitudes. 

We say that a person is HJrfaicd who 
seems destined to misfortune. This 
is the strongest of the above group of 
terms, for it implies the r<uiognition 
of a condition in which a person may 
have been born or one into which he 
has fallen, and from which apparently 
he cannot extricate himself—a con¬ 
dition to which he was doomed at 
birth and in which ho remains through 
life. Luckless, on the contrary, im- 
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plios a condition that may be similar 
to iUrJaf'Vd, but in the most common 
usage it suggest,s not a permanent, but 
a temporary nusfort,uno, as a venture 
may bo luvldem^ l.hat is without an an¬ 
ticipated ail vantage; some proceedings 
out of many may be unfortunate in 
their results, while t.he others may turn 
out JUMJoriling to our desires. 

HAPPEN,' (;JirANCM. To happenj 
tliat is, to fall out by a hapj is to ckmce 
iis t.ho genus to the species; whatever 
chdiuva happf'nHf but not vice vcred. 
Happen ri‘sp(‘ci-s all events, without in¬ 
cluding a.uy (‘ollateral idi'a; chance com¬ 
prehends hkiwiso the idea of (,hc cause 
and order of events: whatever comes 
to pass happeniii whether regularly in 
the course of things or particularly 
and out of the ordtT; whatever chancea 
happena, alt,og(»ther without concert, 
intent,ion, and often without relation 
to any other thing. Aciudents happen 
daily which no human foresight, could 
prevent; (.ho newspapers contain an 
account of all that happem in (,hc. 
course of the day or wei'-k: listeners 
and busybodies are ready to catch 
every word tha<» c/micea to fail in their 
hearing. 

HAPPINESS, Pkijoity, Blesskd- 
Niiiss, liwATiniDE, Biass. Ilappvtma 
sigixilies t,he st,ato of being happy* Fiy 
Ihily conu‘S from Latin felurUas, hap¬ 
piness, JUm is in Anglo-Saxon bUtkHf 
nai)pin<'SH, lit<*rally fdHJwneM, from An- 
glo-Jrfaxon hlithCf Eiigli.sh hiUhe* The 
original sense of hhiminetm may have 
bewn to (umswfratc with blood, either 
by sacritice or the sprinkling of blood, 
as tih<‘ word can bo clearly traced I Jack 
to hhod; heniu^ it, may havi^ m(‘ant to 
bo consi«'.rat.ed^ holy; tlum simply hajh 
pinvsa, it W'tains a religious sugg<Jstiou 
Still. livatUudCf from tke Latin heatUHt 
signifies th(^ propi^rty of being iuippy 
in a sup(?rior degr<H‘. 

IlappincHtt comprehends that aggre¬ 
gate of pknisurablo sensations which 
wc doriv(j from (‘xi<^rnal obj(*cts, It is 
the ordinary term wliich is employed 
alik<» in the colloquial or tho iilxilo* 
sophical style: fdkUy ia a higher ox- 
prcHfiion, comprtjhcnding inward on- 
joynieut, or an aggrtigate of inward 
pleasure, without regard to the source 
whence either is derived: him is a 
still higher term, expressing more than 


cither happiness or felicity, both as to 
the degree and nature of the enjoy¬ 
ment. Happiness is the thing adapted 
to our present condition and to the 
natui-o of our being, as a compound of 
body and soul; it is impuro in its 
nature and variable in degree; it is 
sought for by various means and with 
great eagerness; but it often lies much 
more within our roach than wc are 
apt to imagine: it is not to bo found 
in the possession of groat wealth, of 
great power, of great dominions, of 
great splendor, or tlic unbounded in¬ 
dulgences of any one appetite or de¬ 
sire; but in modovat.e iiossessions with 
a heart l.cmporcd by religiou and vir¬ 
tue for the enjoyment of that which 
God has bestowed upon us: it is, there¬ 
fore, not so unequally distributed as 
some have boon led to conclude. 

Happiness admits of degrees, since 
every individual is placed in diircront 
circumstances, either of bodyor of mind, 
which lit him to be more or less happy. 
Feliaity is not regarded in the same 
light; it is that which is positive and 
independent of all circumstances: do¬ 
mestic felicity and conjugal feiidty are 
re.garcle.d as moral imjoyracnts, ab¬ 
stracted from everything which can 
servo as an alloy, miss is that which 
is purely spiritual; it has its source 
in tho imagination an<l rises above the 
ordinary lovid of human (enjoyments: 
of earthly hbiss little is known but in 
poetry; of heavenly bliss wc form but 
an imperfect oonccsption from the ut¬ 
most stnitch of our powc^rs. Blessed- 
ness is a term of spiritual import, which 
refers to tho happy condition of those 
who enjoy tho Divine favor, and are 
])(^nnitt(i(l to have a fc>rcit.aHto of heav¬ 
enly bliss by the exaltation of their 
minds above earthly hapinnm. Be- 
atilude diinotes tho quality of hap- 
pinim only which is most exalted, 
naim^ly, heavenly hap^nness* 

to also Wbiaz-ubincj. 

Happyi FoHwiaLt). — Hap]>y and for- 
tunale aro both applied to tho oxtoraid 
circumstances of a man; but tho former 
conveys tho idea of that whitth is al)- 
straotfy good, the latt<%r iinpH(!S rai.hcr 
wlmt IS 'agrcicabki to one*H wishers. A 
man is happy in his marriage, in his 
children, in uis (sonneciions, and i.hc 
Uko: ho is fortunate in his trading con- 
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«erns. Happy excludes the idea of lodge, Old French hge, Italian loggia^ 
chance; fortunate excludes the idea of comes from Old High German Unibe, 
personal effort: a man is happy in the an arbor, from huh, a loaf—an arbor 
possession of what he gets; he is for- being a leafy shelter. Lobby is a doub- 
mnate in getting it. let of lodge. One harbors that wliich 

In another sense, they bear a similar ought not to find room anywhere; one 
analogy. A happy thought, a happy shelters that which cannot find secu- 
expression, a happy turn, a happy rity elsewhere; one lodges that which 
event, and the like, denote a degree wants a resting-place. Thieves, trai- 
of positive excellence; aidea, tors, conspirators, arc harbored by 
a fortunate circumstance, a fortunate those who have an interest in secur- 
event, are all relatively considered with injg them from detection: either the 
regard to the wishes and views of the wicked or the unfortunate may be 
individual.' sheltered from the evil with which they 

HARANGUE. See Address. are threatened: travellers are lodged 

HARASS. See Distress; Weary; as occasion may require. 

Worry. As the word harbor does not, in its 

HARBINGER. See Forerunner, original sense, mean anything more 
HARBOR, Haven, Port. The idea than affording a tomporiuy entertain- 
of a resting-place for vessels is common ment, it may be taken in a good sense 
to these terms, of which harbor is gen- for an act of hospitality, 
eral and the two others specific in their Harbor and shelter are said of things 
significance. Harbor is Scandinavian, in the sense of giving a harbor or shel- 
from Icelandic herbergi, a shelter for an ter; lodge in the sense of being a rest- 
army, compounded of heri, army, Ger- ing-place: furniture harbors vermin, 
man heer, and bergm, to hide; it carries trees sheUer from the rain, a ball lod(jcs 
with it little more than the common in the breast; so in the paoral sense 
idea of affording a resting or anchoring a man harbors resentment, ill-will, evil 
place. Haven is also a Scandinavian thoughts, and the like; lie shelters him- 
word possibly allied to Anglo-Saxon self from a charge by retorting it upon 
heaf, sea. Pori, from the Latm portus, his adversary; or a particular passion 
a harbor, allied to porta, a gate, and may be lodged in the breast or ideas 
to English/ord, conveys the idea of an lodged in the mind, 
enclosure. A haven is a natural harbor; HARD, Firm, Solid. The close ad- 
a port is an artificial harbor. We char- heronce of the component parts of a 
acterize a harbor as commodious, a body constitutes hardness. The close 
haven as snug and secure; a port as adherence of different bodies to one an- 
safe and easy of access. A commercial other constitutes firmness (sec Fixed). 
country profits by the excellence and That is hard which will not yield to a 
number of its harbors; it values itself closer compression; that is firm which 
on the security of its havens, and in- will not yield so os to producii a separa- 
creases the number of its ports ac- tion. Ice is hxxrd, as far as it respects 
cordingly. A vessel goes into a har- itself, when it resists every pressure; it 
bor only for a season; it remains in a vs firm, with regard to the water which 
haven for a permanency; it seeks a port it covers, when it is so closely bound as 
as the destination of its voyage, Mer- to resist every weight without breaking, 
chantmen are perpetually going in and Hard and solid respect the internal 
out of a harbor; a distressed vessel, at constitution of bodies and the adher- 
a distance from homo, seeks some haven ence of the component parts; but hard 
in which it may winter; the weary mar- denotes a much closer deppreo of adhor- 
inor looks to the port, not as the ter- enoc than solid: the hard is opposed to 
mination of his labor, but as the com- the soft: the solid to the fluid; every 
moncement of all his enjoyments. hard body is by nature solid; although 
Harbor, SheUer, Lodge, —^The idea of every solid body is not hard. Wood 
giving a resting-place is common to is always a solid body, but it is some- 
these terms; but harbor (see Foster) times hard and sometimes soft; water, 
is used mostly in a bad sense, shelter when congealed, is a solid body, ana 
(see Asylum) in an indefinite sense: admits of different degrees of hardness. 
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In another application, hardnesB is 
allied to insensibility; jirwinm to fixed¬ 
ness; solidity to substantiality; a hard 
man is not to be acted upon by any 
tender motives; a firm man is not to 
be turned from his purpose; a solid 
man holds no purposes that arc not 
well-founded. A man is hardened in 
that which is bad by being made in¬ 
sensible to that which is good; a man 
is confirmed in anything good or bad 
by being rendered loss disposed to lay 
it aside; his mind is consolidated by 
acquiring fresh motives for action. 

Hard, Oillom, Ilanhmd, Obdurate .— 
Hard iuiro, as in the former ease, the 
general t(‘rm, and the rest particular: 
hard, in its most extensive physical 
sense, d<?not.<vs t.h{^ property of resisting 
the action of oxt.ornal focct%, so as not 
to undergo any change in its form or 
separation in its parts: aiUous is that 
speiaes of th<s hard, in application to 
the akin, which arises from its dryness 
and the absences of all nervous sus¬ 
ceptibility. Hard and caLbus, from 
Latin callosm, thick-skinned, are liko- 
wiao applied in the moral soase: but 
hard denotes the absence of tender feel¬ 
ing, or the property of resisting any 
impression which tender objects are 
apt to produce; callous denotes the 
property of not yielding to the force 
of motives to action. A hard hwirt 
caimot be moved by the sight of mis¬ 
ery, let it be presented in ever so ailect- 
ing a form: a callous mind is not to be 
touched by any persuasions, however 
powerful. Hard does not designate 
any circumstance of its existence or 
origin: we may be hard from a variety 
of caust's; but callotwms arises from 
the imlulgence of vices, passions, and 
the inirsuit of vi(;iouH practice's. When 
w<^ speak of a pcjrson as hard, it simply 
determines what he is; if we sp(‘ak of 
him as callom, it riifem also to what ho 
was, and from what he is become so. 

Callous, hardened, and obdurate ore 
all employed to d(»8ignato a morally 
depraved character; but callousness be¬ 
longs properly to the heart and con¬ 
science; hmmed, to both the heart 
end the understanding; obdurate, more 
particularly to the will. Callousness is 
thii first stage of hardness in moral de¬ 
pravity; it may exist in the infant 
mind, on its first tasting the poisonous 


pleasures of vice, without being ac¬ 
quainted with its remote consequences. 
A hardened state is the work of time; 
it arises from a continued course of 
vice, which becomes, as it were, habit¬ 
ual, and wholly unfits a person for 
admitting any other impressioixd; o6- 
dura>cy is the last stage of moral hardr 
ness, which supposes the whole mind 
to be obstinately bent on vice. A child 
discovers himself to bo callous when the 
entreaties, threats, or punishments of 
a parent cannot awaken in him a single 
sentiment of contrition; a youth dis¬ 
covers himself to be hardened when he 
begins to take a pride and a pleasure 
in a vicious career; a man shows him¬ 
self to be obdurate when ho betrays a 
settled and confirmed purpose to pur¬ 
sue his abandone<l com*sc without re¬ 
gard to consequences. 

Hard, Hardy, Insensible, Unfeeling, 
—Hard may be applied to cither that 
which makes resistance to external im¬ 
pressions or that which presses with 
a force upon other objects. Hardy, 
which is only a variation of hard, is 
applicable only in the first case: thus, 
a person's skin may bo hard which is 
not easily acted upon; but the person 
m said to be hardy who can withstand 
the elements: on the other hand, hard, 
when employed as an active principle, 
is only applied to the moral character; 
hence the difference between a hardy 
man who endures ovorytliing and a 
hard man who makes others endure. 

Insensible and unfeeling are but 
modes of the hard; that is, they des¬ 
ignate the negative qxxality of hardr- 
7ms, or its incapacity to receive im- 
pniHsion: hard, tnorofore, is always the 
strongest term of the three; and of 
the two others ur^celing is stronger 
than insensible. Hard and imemihU 
arc applied physically and morally; 
unfeeling is cmployt^l only as a moral 
characteristic. A horse's mouth is hard 
when it is insensible to the action of the 
bit; a man’s heart is hrurd which is in¬ 
sensible to the miseries of others; a 
man is unfeeling who does not regard 
the feelings of others. The hcfiri may 
bo hard by nature, orromlered so by the 
influence of some ptission; but a por^ 
son is commonly unfedino from cir¬ 
cumstances. fcJhvlock is (IcpicttKl by 
Shakespeare as mrd, from his strong 
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antipathy to the Christians: people 
who enjoy an uninterrupted state of 
good health are often unfeeling in cases 
of sickness. As that which is hard 
mostly hurts or pains when it comes in 
contact with the soft, the term hard 
IS peculiarly applicable to superiors 
Dr such as have power to inflict pain: 
a creditor may be hard toward a 
debtor. As insensible signifies a want 
of sense, it may be sometimes neces¬ 
sary: a surgeon, when performing an 
operation, must be insennhle to the 
present pain which he inflicts. As unr 
feeling signifies a want of feeling, it is 
always taken for a want of good feel¬ 
ing: where the removal of pain is re¬ 
quired, the surgeon shows himself to 
be unfeeling who does not do every¬ 
thing in his power to les.jen the pain 
of the sufferer. 

Hard, DijfiatU, Arduous,—Hard is 
here taken in the sense of causing 
trouble and requiring pains, in which 
sense it is a much stronger term than 
difficult, which, from the Latin diffidlis, 
compoimded of the privative dis and 
facitis, signifies merely not easy. Hard 
is therefore positive, and difficult nega¬ 
tive. A difficult task cannot be got 
through with without exertion, but a 
hard task requires groat exertion. 2)^y- 
ficuU is applicable to all trivial matters 
which call for a more than usual por¬ 
tion either of labor or thought; hard ia 
applicable to those which are of the 
highest importance and accompanied 
with circumstances that call for the 
utmost stretch of every power. It is 
a diffikuU matter to get admittance 
into some circles of society that are 
select: it is difficult to decide between 
two fine paintings which is the finer; 
it is a hard matter to come to any con¬ 
clusion on metaphysical subjects. A 
child mostly finds it difficult to learn 
his letters: there are many passages 
in classical writers which are hard to 
be understood by the learned. 

Arduous, from the Latin arduus, 
lofty, signifying set at a distance or 
out of roach, expresses ’more than 
either hard or difficult What is diffif- 
cult may be conquered by labor and 
erseverance without any particular 
egree of talent; but what is arduous 
cannot be effected without great men¬ 
tal powers and accomplishments. What 


is difficult is so in various degrees, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances; that which 
is difficult to one person may be less 
so to another; but that which is ar¬ 
duous is dif&cult in a high degree, 
and positively difficult under every cir¬ 
cumstance. 

See also Herculean. 

Hard - hearted. Cruel, Unmerciful, 
Merciless. — Hard-hearted signifies hav¬ 
ing a hard heart, or a heart not to be 
moved by the pains of others. Crml, 
in Latin crudelis, allied to crudus, raw 
flesh, and cruor, blood, that is, de¬ 
lighting in blood like boasts of prey, 
signifies ready to inflict pain: as a 
temper of mind, therefore, cruel ex¬ 
presses much more than hard-hearted; 
the latter denotes the want of that 
sensibility toward others which ought 
to be the property of every human 
heart; the foimer, the positive inclina¬ 
tion to inflict pain and the pkuisure 
from so doing. Hard-hearted is em¬ 
ployed as an epithet of the person; 
cruel, as an epithet to things as well as 
persons; as a cruel man, a cruel action. 
Hardnhearted respects solely the moral 
affections; cruelty, la its proper sense, 
respects the infliction of corporeal 
pams, but is extended in its applica¬ 
tion to whatever creates moral pains: 
a person may be crml, too, in his 
treatment of children or brutes by 
beating or starving them; or he may 
be cruel toward those who look up t-o 
him for kindness. 

The unmerciful and merciless are both 
modes of characteristics of the hard¬ 
hearted. An unmerciful man is hnrtl- 
hearted, inasmuch as he is unwilling 
to extend his compassion or mercy to 
one who is in his power; a nurcilvss 
man, which is more than an wimorcifid 
man, is hard-hearted, inasmtu^h as ho is 
restrained by no compunctious fo(?linjj;H 
from inflicting pain on thosc^ who arc in 
his power. Avarice makes a man hard¬ 
hearted even to t'.jse who are bound 
to him by the closest tics; it makcis 
him unmerciful t.o those who are in 
his debt. There are many merciless 
tyrants in domestic life, who show 
their dispositions by their merciless 
treatment of their poor brutes. 

Hardly, Scarcely. is hard is 
not common, and m that respect svurce: 
hence the idea of unfrequency asshm- 
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[atcs those terms both in signification 
Mid application. In many cases they 
nay bo nsotl iiiflifforontly; but where 
Iho idea of practicability predominates 
hardly seems most, proper; and where 
bhe idea of frequency predominates 
•irarcvli/ seems preferable. One can 
hardly judge of a personas features 
by a single and partial glance; wc 
scarcely ever scio ineu lay aside their 
vices from a t-liorough convi(‘.t.ion of 
their enormity: but it may with equal 
propriot.y be said in general sent.ences, 
hardly one in a thousand, or acarcAy 
one ill a thousand, would form such a 
conedusion. 

HARDIHOOD. See Audacity. 

HARDINESS. See. Audacity. 

HARDSHIP. See Giuevance. 

HARLEQUIN. See Zany. 

HARM. See Evil; Injujrv; Scathe. 

HARMLESS. See GuiIuTless. 

HARMONIOUS. See Euphonious. 

HARMONY. See Concord; Mei/- 

ODV. 

HARSH, Rou<ai, Severe, Hxgor- 
ous. Ilariih (see Acrimony) and rouyh 
(see Abuitpt) borrow their moral sig- 
nificiition from the physiiuil propertu'S 
of the bodies to which th(^y belong. 
The fumh and the roayfi both act, pain¬ 
fully upon the taste, but former 
with iuu(di more viohmcc than tin' 
lattx^r. An excess of t.ho sour mingled 
with othcT unjileasant proper!,ies con- 
st.it.ut(*H karahfms: an (sxiu^ss of ast,rin- 
g<>ney (Jonstitutas rotigkrms. Ch(<ese is 
said to bo fiarah when it is <lry and 
i)it.ing: rowjhmm is th(% pe(iuHar qual¬ 
ity of trhe damiwcene. l^rom this phys¬ 
ical distiiujt.ion between th(*.se terms 
W(* discover th<» ground of tlwh moral 
appliiait-ion. Harshncftti in a p(n’son’s 
ooiwiiKd, acts ui)ori tht^ feelings aisl <loes 
violenc(! to the tdT<<ct.ions: roayimvss 
acts only extt^rnally on the sc'iises: >vc 
may he rotigfi in the tow^ of (h<^ voice, 
in th(* mode of luldrc^ss, or in tlu^ manner 
of iiamlting or tomdiing aA object; but 
we lire hamh in the Simtimont W(» con¬ 
vey and iwtcording to th(^ ptTSons to 
whom it is convi^ycd: a stranger may 
b(' rouyh whem he has it in his jmwor 
t.o so: only a fritind or one m the 
timdorctst relation can be hfirah* 

Austere). RigoTous^ 
from the Latin rigor and rigero, to 


stiffen, designates unbending, inflex¬ 
ible. These terms mark different modes 
of treating those that arc in one's 
power, all of which arc the reverse of 
the kind. Harsh and roitgh are epithets 
of that which is unamiablo: they indi¬ 
cate the harshness and roughness of the 
humor: severity and rigor are not always 
to be condemned; they spring from 
principle, and arc often resorted to by 
necessity. Harshness is always mingled 
with anger and personal feeling: smerity 
and rigor chjiracterize things more than 
the temper of persons. A harsh master 
renders every burden which ho im- 
posc^s doubly severe by the grating 
manner in whicn he communicates his 
will: a severe master simply imposes 
the burden in a manner to enforce 
obedience. The one seems to indulge 
himself in inflicting pain: the other 
s(^ems to act from a motive that is in¬ 
dependent of the pain inflicted, A 
harsh man is tluTefore always severe^ 
l)iit with injustice: a seum nitin, how- 
(wer, is not always harsh. Rigor is a 
high dogr(K^ of severiiy. Cue is severe 
in the punialuueut of offences: one is 
rigorous in exacting compliance and 
ohcdicmco. J^everily is always more or 
less noccHsary in the army, or in a 
school, for the prestTvation of good 
order: rigor is essential in dealing with 
the stubborn will and unruly passions 
of men. 

HARSHNESS. Sec Acrimony. 

HASTEN, Acchlebatk, Speed, Ex¬ 
pedite, Dwhpatcit. Hasten comes 
from AuglonSaxon hwst^ Mc)dorn Eng¬ 
lish haslCy incwming originally violonoc- 
Old Fr(‘.nch histe is from the same 
Teutonic root. from ccZer, 

(piick, signifies literally to quicken for 
a sptwifio purpose. S’peedj from Anf^lo- 
Saxon sfowan^ to sucoi^od, meant origi¬ 
nally to increase, to become prosperous 
•--when<‘.o the phrase, .speed the part¬ 
ing guest. Espedila (sees Dilkjknt). 
Despatch comes from Spanish dcspachar. 
from Latin dis, away, atwl a root found 
in the past participle pacto, from panr- 
gm^ to fix. 

Quickness in movtsmimt and action 
is trwi common idea of all these terms, 
which vary in thes nature^, of th(^ move¬ 
ment and the aid,ion. To hastm ex¬ 
presses little more than the general 
idea of quickness in moving toward a 
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point; thus, he fmtens who runs to 
get to the end of his journey; accelerate 
expresses, moreover, the idea of bring¬ 
ing something to a point; thus, ev'ery 
mechanical business is accelerated by 
the order and distribution of its several 
parts. It may be employed, like the 
word hasten, for corporeal and familiar 
actions: a tailor accelerates any par¬ 
ticular work that he has in hand by 
putting on additional hands; or a 
compositor accelerates the printing of 
a work by doing his part with correct¬ 
ness. The word speed includes not 
only quick, but forward movement. 
He who goes with speed goes effectually 
forward, and comes to his journey's end 
the sooner. This idea is excluded from 
the term haste, which may often be a 
planless, unsuitable quickness. Hence 
the proverb, “The more haste the worse 
speed'* 

Expedite and despatch are terms of 
higher import, in application to the 
most serious concerns in life; but to 
expedite expresses a process, a bringing- 
forward toward an end: despatch im¬ 
plies a putting an end to, a making a 
clearance. We do everything in our 
power to expedite a business: we des- 
patch a great deal of business within a 
given time. Expedition is requisite for 
one who executes; despatch is most 
important for one who determines and 
directs. An inferior officer must pro¬ 
ceed with expedition to fulfil the orders 
or execute the purposes of his com¬ 
mander; a general or minister of state 
despatches the concerns of planning, 
directing, and instructing. Hence it 
is we speak only of expediting a thing; 
but we may speak of d^patching a per¬ 
son as well as a thing. 

Hasten, Hurry,—Hasten (see above), 
Hur^ is a word of imitative origin, 
indicating the sound of swift movement. 

To hasten and hurry both imply to 
move forward with quickness in any 
matter; but the former may proceed 
with some design and good order, but 
the latter always supposes perturba¬ 
tion and irregularity, we hasten in the 
communication of good news when we 
make efforts to convey it in the short¬ 
est time possible; we hurry to get to an 
end when we impatiently and incon¬ 
siderately press forward without mak¬ 
ing choice of our moans. To hasten is 


opposed to delay, or a dilatory mode of 
proceeding; it is frequently indispen¬ 
sable to hasten in the affairs of human 
litfe: to hurry is opposed to deliberate 
and cautious proceeding: it must al¬ 
ways be prejudicial, and unwise to 
hurry; men may hasten; children hurry. 

As epithets, hasty and hurried are 
both employed in another sense: but 
hasty implies merely an ovcrquicicness 
of motion which outstrips considera¬ 
tion; hurried implies a disorderly mo¬ 
tion which springs from a distempered 
state of mind. Irritable people use 
hasty egressions; they speak before 
they think: deranged people walk with 
hurried steps; they follow the blind 
impulse of undirected feeling. 

HASTlimSS. See Easrnisss. 

HASTY. See Angry; Cursory; 
Sudden. 

HATE, Detest. The alliance be¬ 
tween these terms in signification is 
sufficiently illustrated in iho arti(d(^fi 
referred to. Their difference eonsists 
more in sense than application. To 
hate (see Antipathy) is a personal 
feeling directed toward i.hc object in¬ 
dependently of its qualities; to detest 
(see Abhor) is a feeling indepondont 
of the person, and altogether dciiondont 
upon the nature of the thing. What 
one hates one hates commonly on onc^*.s 
own account; what one detests one 
detests on account of the object: hence, 
it is that one hates, but not detests, the 
person who has done an injury to one's 
self; and that one detests, rather than 
hates, the person who has done in¬ 
juries to others. Joseph's brethren 
hated him because he was more bclovcKl 
than they; we detest a traitor to his 
country because of the enormity of his 
offence. 

In this connection to hate is always 
a bad passion: to detest always laud¬ 
able; but, when both arc appliwl to 
inanimate objects, to hate is bad or 
good, according to circumstances; to 
detest always retains its good meaning. 
When men hate thingy bocauao they 
interfere with their indulgGHCOS, as 
the wicked hate the light, it is a bad 
ersonal feeling, as in the former case, 
ut when g;ood men are said to haU 
that which is bad it is a laudable feel¬ 
ing, justified by the nature of the ob¬ 
ject. As this feeling is, however, aa 
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closely allied to detest^ it is necessary 
further to observe that iiate, whether 
rightly or wrongly applied, seeks the 
injury or destruction of the object: 
but detest is confined simply to the 
shunning of tlio objocit., or thinking of 
it with v(Ty great jiain. God hales sin, 
and on that account punishes sinners: 
<!onscioutious nioii deit'si all fraud, and 
t,her(^f(>ro cautiously avoid being con¬ 
cerned in it. 

FI atrj ul, Odiotis.—FI aleful signifies, 
literally, full of that \vhi(ih is a])t to ox- 
ci<.o haired. Odiom, from the Latin odi, 
I hate, lias the same sense originally. 

These epitluits tire employed in re¬ 
gard to su<?h objiicts tis prodiie.e strong 
aversion in the mind; hut when em¬ 
ployed, iis th(iy (jomnionly are, upon 
faniiliar sul)j(»(jts, they indicate an un¬ 
becoming vehGmen<‘.e in the speaker. 
Hall Jut is properly applicnl to whatever 
viidates g('ii(*ral prineiph^s of morality; 
lying and sweai’ing an^ hateful viccis; 
adlom is m<>r(‘. (w>mmoidy applied to 
sueli things as alT<‘ct. the interests of 
others and bring ad him upon the indi- 
vi<Jual; a t.ax that, hetirs particularly 
hard and un<‘(iuiilly is term(*d odmiSf 
or a nuMisure of govtn'nm(‘nt that is 
oppr(‘ssiv<^ is denominated odious. 

flatredj Enmity^ //i-waVi, Humor .— 
TImwc terms agree in this particular, 
that t.hos(^ who are under the influence 
of such fet^lings derive a ph^isure from 
the misfortune of otlnirs; but hxitred^ 
(see Avkbsion) expresses more than 
enmity (ma Enkmy), an<l this more than 
whi(<h signifh's either an evil 
will or a willing of evil. Hatred is not 
conttuittnl with niert^ly wishing M to 
others, but d<*rivc‘8 its whole happiness 
from their misery or dast.ruction; C7#- 
mityy on M«' contrary, is limit (*d in its 
operations f.o particular <^ireunlstano(^s: 
katredi on the othc^r han<l, is frequently 
confined to th<i feeding of the individ¬ 
ual; but mmity consists as much in 
tlie action as in the feeling. He who is 
possessed with }uilred is happy when 
the object of Ins passion is miserable, 
and is miserable wlicn he is happy; 
but the hedOT is not always instru- 
montal in causing his misery or de¬ 
stroying his hap|)mei}s: he who is in¬ 
flamed with mmity is more active in 
disturbing tho peace of his mmy^ but 


oftener displays his temper in trifling 
tluin in important matters. 
as tho word denotes, lies only in tho 
mind, and is so indfefinito in its sig¬ 
nification that it admits of every con- 
coivabk^ degree. When tho will is 
evilly directed towai’d another in ever 
so small a degree it constitui.es iXUM. 
Rancor comes from Latin ranciu$i evil 
smelling. 

HAUGHTINESS, Disdain, Arbo- 
(iANCB. IJaughtiness denotes tho ab¬ 
stract cjiiality of haughty, which comes 
from old French haid, originally halt, 
from aUus, high. It meant originally 
“high and mighl.y.” Disdain (see 
Co NTiflM n) . Arrogance (see i.hat word). 

IlaugfUmcss is founded on the high 
opinion wo ont.ortrain of oiu'selves; dis¬ 
dain, on the low opinion wo have of 
oi.hers; arrogance is t he rc^aiilt of both, 
but., if anytliing, more of tho former 
than tho latter. Haughtiness and dis¬ 
dain are properly sent.imonts of the 
mimi, and arrogance a mode of acting 
nwulting from a stat.o of iniud: there 
may t.lKTc'foro l)0 haughtiness and dh- 
dain which have not Ix^t.rayc^d them¬ 
selves by any visible acition; but arro¬ 
gance is always accompanied with ita 
comispoiuling action: the haughty mm 
is known by t.ho air of superiority 
whicih he assumes; tho disdainful man, 
by tho contempt which ho shows to 
others; t.ho arrogant man, by his lofty 
prtitonsions. Haughtiness and arro¬ 
gance are both vicious; they arc built 
upon a false idea of ourselves; but 
disdam may bo justifiable when pro¬ 
voked by what is infamous: a lady 
must treat with disdain tho person 
wlio insults h(»r honor. 

He(% also Piudk. 

IFaughty, High, High - minded .— 
Haughty and high, d<‘rivc<l from the 
same sourccj as haughty, (jharactcri?;c 
both the external behavior and the 
internal Hcntimont: high-minded marks 
the sentiment only, or tho state of 
tho mind. With regard to the out¬ 
ward behavior, haughty is a stronger 
term than high; a haughii( carriage no- 
8i)eaks imt only a kiyh opinion of one^s 
sc'lf, but a strong mixtuKi of contempt 
for others: a high carriage denotes 
simply a high opinion of one^s self: 
ImighlimsH is tht^r<,*for(^ always offen- 
ieive. 4is it is bujvbwiHome to others; 
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but may sometimes be laudable, 
inasmuch as it is justice to one’s self: 
one can never give a command in a 
haughty tone without making others 
feel their inferiority in a painful de¬ 
gree; wo may sometimes assume a high 
tone in order to shelter ourselves from 
insult. 

With regard to the sentiment of the 
naind, haughty, whether it shows itself 
in the outward behavior or rests in 
the mind, is always bad; height as 
an habitual temper, and still more 
highHnindedmss, which more strongly 
marlis the personal quality, are ex¬ 
pressly inconsistent with Christian hu¬ 
mility; but a man may with reason 
be too high or too high-minded to con¬ 
descend to a mean action. 

HAUL. See Draw. 

HAUNT. See Frequent. 

HAVE, Possess. Have comes from 
Anglo-Saxon kabban, a widely distrib¬ 
uted Teutonic word. Possess, in Latin 
possessus, participle of possideo, com¬ 
pounded of Latin pot, as in potes, able, 
and sedere, to sit, means to remain 
master, to be able to keep. 

Have is the general, possess is the 
particular term: have designates no 
circximstance of the action; possess ex¬ 
presses a particular species of having. 
To have is sometimes to have in one’s 
hand or within one’s reach; but to 
possess is to have as one’s own; a clerk 
has the money which he has fetched 
for his employer; the latter possesses 
the money, which he has the power of 
turning to his use. To have is some¬ 
times to have the right to, to belong; 
to possess is to have by one and at one’s 
command: a debtor has the property 
which he has surrendered to his cred¬ 
itor; but he caimot be said to possess 
it, because he has it not within his 
reach and at his disposal: we are not 
necessarily masters of that which we 
have; although we always are of that 
which we possess: to have is sometimes 
only temporary; to possess is mostly 
permanent: wc have money which wo 
are perpetually disposing of: we pos¬ 
sess lands which wo keep for a per¬ 
manency: a person has the good graces 
of those whom ho pleases; he possesses 
the confidence of those who put every¬ 
thing in his power. 

HAZARD, Risk, Venture, Jbop^ 


ARD. All these terms denote actions 
performed under an uncertainty of the 
event: but hazard (see Chance) be¬ 
speaks a want of design and choice on 
the part of the agent; to risk (.see 
Danger) implies a <*,h<'>i(fe of alterna¬ 
tives; to venture, which is thc‘ same as 
adventure (sec Event), signific's a cal¬ 
culation and balance of probabilities: 
one hazards and risks under the fear 
of an evil; one vmturcs with the hope 
of a good. Pie who hazards an opinion 
or an assertion docs it from presump¬ 
tuous feelings and upon slight grounds; 
chances arc rather against him than 
for him that it may prove (Troncous: 
he who risks a battle docs it often from 
necessity; he choose? the least of two 
evils; although the event is dubious, 
yet he feai-s less from a failure than 
from inaction: he who ventures on a 
mercantile speculation do(*s it from a 
love of gain; he fiattors himself with a 
favorable event, and acquires boldness 
from the prospect.. He who jeopards 
a cause (from Old French jeu, Latin 
iocus, a game, and partitm, parted, 
meaning a divided game, one in which 
the outcome is dubious) threatens its 
downfall or disaster. Jeopard means 
to hazard, with a presumption, how¬ 
ever, in favor of an unfortunate out¬ 
come. There arc but very few cir¬ 
cumstances to justify us in hazarding; 
tluTo may bo siweral occasions whi<*h 
render it nec(‘ssary to rM, and very 
many cases in which it may be advan¬ 
tageous to venture, 

HEAD. S(‘e Ciiibp; Tone. 

HEADSTRONG. iSc(? OhSTINATE. 

HEADY. Sc(i Obstinate. 

HEAL. See Cxim, 

HEALING. See Sanitary. 

HEALTHY, Wholkbomm, Salubbi- 
OUB, Salutary. Healthy signifies not 
only having fwalth, but also (‘aiisiug 
health. Wholesome, like tlie (ili^rnian 
kcilsan, significjs making whole, 
ing whole or sound. iHalubrum and 
salutary, from the Latin salm, saf(‘ty 
or health, signify likewise^ coutributivc 
to hmllk or good in geni^ral. 

Thcsci epithets jire all applicable to 
such obj(‘cts as have a kirully influence 
on the bodily constitution: healthy is 
the most general and inilefinito; it is 
applied to ox(tfcise, to air, situation, 
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climate, and most other things but 
food, for which wholcmnc is commonly 
substit.uted: the life of a farmer is 
reckoned the moKsI, healthy; and the 
simplest dic^t is Ihe most wliolcsonie. 
Healthy and wholeatma are rai,her neg¬ 
ative in their sense; salubriom and 
military are i>ositiv(^, tliat is, healthy 
ami wholvmmc. which does no injury to 
the hvAilth; that is mhibrium which 
fiM'.rves t.o imi)rove tlui health; and that 
is military which serves to rcmxove a 
disordiT: elinnites are hmlthy or ww- 
hcalthyt according to the constitution 
of the p('rson; wat<T is a wMcmmc 
bevcTage for those wlio are not dropsi¬ 
cal; brc'iul is a wftokmnie, di('t for man; 
the air ami climate of sotithern bVance 
have b('eu long famed for th(‘ir mliilyrity, 
and Imve. imluced many invalids to re¬ 
pair thither for the Ixuu^tit of their 
hiatth; the oth^cts have not been equally 
aaliitary in all cases 

Wholatofna and military have lik(j- 
wiso an ext(‘nd(Ml and tuoral applica¬ 
tion; healthy am I mliibrioiia are em¬ 
ployed only in ih(^ proptT stuise; 
whokmitie in this cjiso sivuns to con- 
v(*.v tli(» idiui of making whole again 
what has bt«m unsound; but mint,ary 
r('tains the i<lea of improving the con¬ 
dition of (hose who stand in need of 
improvonwjut: correction is loholemme. 
which serves th<i purpose of lummd- 
iut‘nt without doing any injury to the 
boily; inst.ruction or admonithin is aaU 
utary when it starves thcj purpose of 
str(*ng(h<jning good principles and 
awakening a sense of guilt or im¬ 
propriety: laws and punishments are 
wkolcuonui to the body politico, as (litit 
is to tht% physical body; restrictions 
are military la checking xrrctgularities. 

Sec: also Sound. 

HEAP, PlUM, AoOtlMXfLATK, AMASS. 
To knp signifiiKs to fonn into a kmpt 
from AngliKSaxon heap, a crowd, a 
pile. To pUa is to fonn into a ^nk, 
from Latin pihy originally a j>illar, a 
pier of stone. To acamidate, from the 
Latin euntulim, a heap, signifies to put 
heap upon heap, A mm comes from 
French d a/wm/jc, Latin ad nmna, liter¬ 
ally in a mass, meaning to gather to 
one’s self in a mass* 

To heap is an indefinite action; it 
may be pc^rfonned with or without 
order: to pile is a definite action done 


with design and order; thus we heap 
stones, or pile wood: to heap may be 
to make into largo or small heaps: 
to pile is always to make something 
considerable in lieight: children may 
heap sticks together; men pile loads 
of wood together. 

To pile is used always, to heap mostly, 
in tiiv physical, accumulate maatnass in 
the physical or moral acceptation. To 
accuimdaie is properly to bring or add 
heap to heap, which is a gradual and 
unfinished act; to amass is to form into 
a mass, which is a single complete act; 
a man may accumulate guineas or any¬ 
thing else in small quantities, but h« 
properly amasses wealth, and in a figu¬ 
rative sense he amasses knowledge. 
To accimiilatc anil to amass are not 
always the a(‘ts of conscious agents: 
things may accum ulate or atrms; water 
or snow aceumuLates by the continual 
accession of fresh (piantltics; ice amasses 
in rivers until they are frozim over: so 
iu the moral aoc(^i')i.ataon, evils, abuses, 
iuid the like, cLcciimidate: corruption 
amasses, 

HEAR, Hbaukmn, Ovbrubab. To 
ImiT is properly the act of the oar', 
it is Homid/mv's totally abstracted from 
the mini, when we*ter and do not 
understand: to hearken is an act of 
the car and the mind in conjunction; 
it impUo.s an effort to hear, a tondoncy 
of th(j ear: to overhear is to hear clan¬ 
destinely, or unknown to the pc^rson 
who is hoard, whether dcsigncilly or 
not, Wc hear sounds: we hcarJmi for 
the sense; we overhear the words; a 
quick car hears the smallest sound; a 
willing mind hmrkms to wlxat is said; 
a prying curiosity leads to overhearing. 

HEARSAY. «o<iFAMK. 

HEARTEN, Animatio, Chbbr, 
OoMFouT, ENOOXJUA<iK. Ilvartm is a 
compound of the English heart and 
the suflix en, Henri, in Anglo-Saxon 
heortc, allied to Latin cai', iinr)licH the 
vitral, inner, or (diief jjart of anything, 
in pt^rsons the scat of the faculties. 
To hearten tmother is tr) b(^flt^)w upon 
him an influence <liro(itly frona the 
heart; figurativ(dy a spoken word or 
a voluntiiry act, whim (.ht^ fxerson is 
disheartemed, that is, timely, Hincerc, 
and thoroughly meant. 

To animate eith(^r a person, anirnal, 
or drooping plant is to impart new 
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life to the subject by an infusion that A further discussion of the general 
goes directly to the heart; to inspire a conditions which the above terms im^ 
person with energy, courage, ardor, ply will be found in the article on 
to stimulate: to cheer^ to comfort, con- Crxtel. 

sole, invigorate, brace up, produce a HEARTY, Warm, Sincere, Cor^ 
joyous, hopeful state of mind: to com- dial. Hearty, i. c., having the heart 
forti to give consolation in time of in a thing, and toarm (see Fire) express 
affiction, sickness, or trouble, support, a stronger feeling than sincere (scc- 
assistance, relief in time of misfort- Candid); cordial, from cor, the hoarl<, 
une or danger: and to encourage, to i, e., according to the heart, is a mixt- 
incite to renewed effort, to urge for- ure of the team and snnccre. There 
ward, to give confidence to another, are cases in which it may bo peculiarly 
also to promote, help forward, ad- proper to be hearty, as when wo arc 
vance. supporting the cause of religion and 

"WTiile there is an apparent similarity virtue; there are other cases in which 
in the import of all these terms, there it is peculiarly proper to be warm, as 
are variant shades of meaning con- when our affections ought to be roused 
nected with each, which are critically in favor of our friemds; in all cases 
considered in the articles on Animate, wo ought to be sincirc when we cx- 
Chebr, and Encottrage. press either a sentiment or a feeling; 

HEARTINESS. See Zeal. it is peculiarly happy to be on terms 

ILESS, UnpeeijIng, Heartless (for dcri- of cordial regard wit.h those who stand 
vation see Hearten) means literally in any close relation to us. The man 
without heart, and is applied to a vari- himself should be hearty; his heart 
ety of conditions that exhibit the worst should be wann; professions should be 
features of human life, with nothing in sincere; a reception cordial. 
extenuation. Of the terms here men- HEAT. See Fire. 
tioned hrvlal and yitiless are the sever- HEATHEN. See Gentile. 
est. Brutal is associated with the ac- HEAVE, Swell. Heave is used 
tions of a savage, an irresponsible, con- either transitively or intransitively, as 
scienceless creature, scarcely a whit a reflective or a neuter verb; mvll is 
better than a wild animal, whose at- used only as a neuter verb. Heave im- 
tacks are liable to occur at any moment plies raising, and swell implies (listen- 
and to be repeated indefinitely, if death sion: they diffcT, therefore, v(jry widely 
does not ensue from the first. in sense, but they somotim<\s agrctci in 

A person who is naturally brutal or application. Tlic l)0.som is sai<i bot»h 
who becomes so by evil influences is to heave and to mvU, b(tcauso it haj)- 
capable of deeds of violence and in- pens that the bosom s wells by heaving; 
humanity with and without provociv- the waves ai-o likewise said to Iwave 
tion. The cruel person may in his themselves or to swell, in which th<jrc 
conduct reach the state of brutalUy, is a similiir corrttspoiuhmcjti b(^lw<tcn 
for he is disposed to injure or take the actions: otherwise most things 
pleasure in the injury of others, but which heave do not mH)ll, and those 
his acts are generally studied ones, whicjh meU do not heave. 
thought out in advance, showing a HEAVENLY. jr5co Cklkbtxal; Ood- 
disposition or a growing gratification lire. 

to mjure others, while the brutal one HEAVINESS. See Gloom; Weight. 

is more apt to act on a momentary HEAVY, Dull, Drowsy. Hmvy is 

impulse. allied to both dull and drowsy, l>ut the 

PjUUss, however, implies a combi- latter have no close connection with 
nation of whatever is hrvlal and cruel, each other. 

for those whom these terms designate Heavy and dull arc employcKl as epi- 
are destitute of compassion, are merci- thots both for persons and for things; 
less, insistent in inmeting injury upon heavy chiiractcnzes the corporc'al 
others, deaf to appeals for considersr of a person; dM qualifies tfxo spiritH or 
tion, pity, and even life itself, unmoved the undersuanding of the subjetet. A 
by any sentiment or sympathy, and ab- person has a heavy look whoso temper^ 
solutely toward their victims, ament seems composorl of exom and 
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weighty materials which weigh him 
down and impede his movements; he 
has a dull countenance in whom the 
ordinary brightness and vivacity of the 
mind is wanting. 

Heavy and drowsy are both employed 
in the sense of sleepy; but the former 
is only a particular state, the lat.ter 
articular or gt‘n(«‘al; all persons may 
0 occasionally hmvy or drowsy; some 
arc habitually drowsy from disease: 
they likewise difTor in dogrei^, the latter 
being miudi the greater of the two; 
and occasionally tliey are applied to 
such things as produce 8leepin(^ss. 

Heavy, liiirdcnsomi, Weighiy, Pon¬ 
derous. — IIeni% from Iicavc, signifies 
the (causing tp heave, or requiring to 
be lift(‘il up with force; burdensofne 
signifies having a burden; weighty^ hav¬ 
ing a v)eight; and ponderous, from the 
Lattin potuias, a weight, has the same 
original meaning. 

Heavy is the natural propiTty of 
some bodies; burdansonw is incidental 
to some. Jn the# vulgar sense things 
ar(^ t(*nned heavy whicii are found difli- 
cull. to lift, in distinction from those 
whi(‘.h are light or (uisy to be lifted; 
but those things are bimUmsomo which 
an* too troubhvsomt# to bo carried or 
born(»: many things, ther(‘fore, are act¬ 
ually htavy that arc never burdeur 
some; and others are occasionally 6ur- 
de.nsomo that are never heavy: that 
which is fwavy is so whei.hor Uff.t'd or 
not; but tliat whi<5h is burderm)7ne 
must bo burdonsomfi to some one car¬ 
rying it: hiird substanci#s arc mostly 
heavy; but to a weak person the softest 
substance may sometimes be 6wr<im- 
somc if ho Is oblifjwl to bear it; things 
are heavy according t.o the difficulty 
with whuih they are liftc<l; but they 
are weighty according as they weigh 
othtsr things down. 'Pho kawfy m there¬ 
fore in<lefimt<s but the weighty is defi¬ 
nite and something positively great: 
what is hciwy to one may b<# light to 
another; but that which is wdghly ex¬ 
ceeds the ordinary weight of other 
things: ponderous (#xpr(ms oven more 
than widgkttjf for it includcis also the 
idea of bulk: the ponderous, therefore, 
is that which is so weighty and largo 
that it cannot easily be moved. 

HECTOR, These words 

have a similar moiuaing. Hector comes 


from Greek "EKrwjC, the celebrated hero 
of Troy and a mighty warrior. To 
hector was to treat others as Hector 
treated his foes in battle. Hector now 
differs from bully in suggesting a re¬ 
peated exercise of argument and force 
—something irritating and harassing, 
and less definitely indicating the dis¬ 
play of superior brute force. Bully 
comes from Old Low German. The 
oldest sense in English is “dear one/^ 
a lover. It now signifies a person who 
gets his own will by a display of force, 
cspe(5ially against those whom he# knows 
to bo much weaker than himself; it 
carries the suggestion of a perfectly 
safe threat of force. The bully gen¬ 
erally knoivs that he will not bo called 
upon to live up to his fierce protesta¬ 
tions; that the mere display will make 
his victim yield. Hector does not sug¬ 
gest this clement in tho vci*b i,o bully. 
One may hector one’s equal or superior; 
ouc' bullies on(#’s inferiors. 

HEED, Cake, ArrENTioN. Heed 
{mt AmoNi)) applies to niatf.(#rs of im- 
porf.an(#e to one’s moral condiujl.; care 
(se(# Care) to matt.(#rs of miner im¬ 
port: a man is reemired to take heed; 
a child is rciiiiired to take care: the 
form(#r excrciwis his understanding in 
taking hoed; tho latter lixercisos his 
thoughts and his senses in taking care: 
the former looks t.o the remote and 
probable consequences of his actions, 
and endeavors to prtwent the evil that 
may happ(#n; tho laf.tor si‘.es princi¬ 
pally to tho thing that is inimodiatcly 
before him. When a young man en¬ 
ters the world he must i.a.k(# heed lest 
ho be not ensnared by his cotnpanioiis 
into vicious practices; in a slippery 
path wo must take care that we do 
not fall. 

Heed has, moreover, tho sense of 
thinkinp on what is proposini to our 
notice, in which it agrees with attmtion 
(sd# Attend); hence wo speak of giv¬ 
ing heed and paying aiteniion: but the 
former is appliiyl only to that which 
is conveyoil to us l>y another, in the 
shape of a direction, a caution, or an 
instruction; but tho latter is said of 
everything which wo an# saifl to per¬ 
form. A good child givi’rH heed to hie 
paremts whim they caution him against 
any dangerous or false step; he pay^ 
atU^.tion to the l<*sHon whi<5h is set 
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him to leam. He who gives no heed 
to the counsels of others is made to 
repent his folly by bitter experience; 
he who fails in paying attention cannot 
learn. 

HEEDLESS. See Negligent. 

HEIGHTEN, Raise, Aggravate. 
To heighten is to make higher (see 
Haughty). To raise is to cause to 
rise (see Arise). To aggravate (see 
that word) is to make heavg. Heighten 
refers more to the result of the action 
of making higher; raise to the mode; 
we heighten^ a house by raising the roof, 
where raising conveys the idea of set^ 
ting up aloft, which is not included in 
the word heighten. On the same ground 
a head-dress may be said to be height-- 
^ned wMch is made higher than it was 
before; and a chair or a table is raised 
that is set upon something else: but 
m speaking of a wall we may say that 
it is heightened or raised^ because 
the operation and result must in both 
cases be the same. In the improper 
sense of these terms they preserve a 
similar distinction: we heighten the 
value of a thing; we raise its price: 
we heighten the grandeur of an object; 
we raw a family. 

Heighten and aggravate have connec¬ 
tion with each other only in applica¬ 
tion to offences: the enormity of an 
offence \b heightened^ the guilt of the 
offender is aggravated^ by particular 
circumstances. The horrors of a mur¬ 
der are heightened by being committed 
in the dead of the night; the guilt of 
the perpetrator is aggravated by the 
addition of ingratitude to murder. 

HEINOUS, Flagrant, Flagitious. 
Atrocious. Heinous comes from Ola 
French kairm, from hairy to hate, from 
the Teutonic root also found in Eng¬ 
lish kale. Flafp'anty in Latin fl^ans, 
burning, is a figurative expression de¬ 
noting excessive and violent in its nat¬ 
ure. Flapitiousy in Latin flagitiosmy 
from flagitiunif signifies peculiarly in¬ 
famous. AtrodouSy in Latin atroXy 
cruel, signifies exceedingly black in 
guilt. 

These c.pithots, which are applied 
to^ crimes, seem to rise in degree. A 
crime is heinous which seriously of¬ 
fends against the laws of mon; a sin 
IS heinous which seriousty offends 
against the will of God; an offence 


is flagrant which is in direct defiance 
of established opinions and practice: 
it is flagitious if a gross violation of t.ho 
moral law or coupled with any gross- 
noss; a crime is atrocious which is 
attended with any aggravating circum¬ 
stances. Lying is a heinous sin; gam¬ 
ing and drunkenness arc jlagrimt 
breaches of the Divine law; tlio mur¬ 
der of a whole family is in the fullest 
sense atrocious. 

HELICOPTER. See Aircraft. 

HELP, Assist, Aid, Succor, Re¬ 
lieve. Help is in Anglo-Saxon /?ri- 
pauy Gciman lielfen. Assisty in Latin 
aseistOy or ad and sistOy signifies 
to ])lacc one’s self by anoilicr so 
as to give him our str<mgl.h. Aitly 
in Latin adjiibtre, a frequentraiive of 
ad and jnvarvy to help, signifies to 
profit toward’ a specific end. Suc¬ 
cory in Latin succumrey to run to 
the help of any one. Relieve (sec 
Alleviate). 

The idea of communicating to the 
advantage of another in case of need 
is common to all these terms. Help 
is the generic term; the rest spccifi(t: 
kelp may bo substituted for the othijrs, 
and in many cases where they woukl 
not be applicable. The first throe arc 
employed either to produce a positive 
good or to remove an evil; the latter 
two only remove an evil. We help a 
person to prosecute his work, or help 
him out of a difficulty; wc assist in 
order to forward a scheme, or we assist 
a person in the time of his embarrass¬ 
ment; we aid a good cause, or w(s aid 
a person to make his escape; we succor 
a person who is in danger; we ralirve 
him in time of distress. To help and 
nspect personal servi<«j, the 
former by corporeal, the lattcT by cor¬ 
poreal or mental labor: one servant 
helps anoth(>r by taking a part in his 
employment; one author assists another 
m the composition of his work. Wc 
help \ip a person's load; wc assist him 
to np when ho has fallen; wo speak 
of a helper or a helpmate in mechanical 
employments, of an assistant to a pro¬ 
fessional man. 

To assist and aid are used for services 
directly or indirectly performed: but 
the former is said only of indiviiluals; 
the latter may bo said of bodies as 
well as individuals. One friend assists 
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another with his purse, with his coun¬ 
sel, his interest, and the like: one per¬ 
son aids another in carrying on a 
scheme; or one king, or nation, aids 
anoi-hcr with armies and subsidies. We 
come to the assistance, of a person 
when ho has mot with an accident; 
wo come to his aid when contending 
against numbers. Assistance is given, 
aid is sent. 

To smeor is a sp('(!ios of immediate 
assistance, which is giv(m on tlie spur 
of th(‘. occasion: the CJood Samaritan 
went, to t.he suceor of th(' man who iiad 
fallen among thiovc^s; so in like* man¬ 
ner we may succor oiv^ who calls xis 
by his cries; or we may sucsor th(^ poor 
whom wo find in circumstances of dis¬ 
tress. So likewise one may succor a 
nation. 

The word rolicm has nothing in com¬ 
mon with succor, except that they both 
(express this removal of pain; but the 
latter floes not nooossarily imply any 
mode by which this is flonV, anil there¬ 
fore. (jxcludes t.he idea of pe.rsonal intor- 
fereuc(‘. To help is (‘.ommonly an act 
of good-nature or discrotion; to relieve, 
an a(?t. of humauit^y or generosity. 

All t.luw* terms, except succor, may 
bfi ap[)lied to things as well as persons; 
we maj; walk by tho, help of a stick, 
read with the (misiaucc of glasses, 
l(«irn a tjisk quickly by the aid of a 
good memory, and obtain rcMcS from 
miHlicine. 

HELPER, See Acoommodator, 

HELPING. 800 Auxiuarv, 

HERCULEAN, Buawny, Powtsr- 
PUL, Strong, VraoEtocJs. Ilcrculean, 
an adjective di^rived from H<%rculr\s (in 
GriH^k %mK\riQ, thii hero of Grecian 
mythology who was said to be pos¬ 
sessed of superhuman strength, im¬ 
plies, both lu? to pitrsons and ohject»s, 
the cjuality of extraordinary strength. 
Appluwl to perst>n.s, brawny designates 
a tough, muscular comlition, and re¬ 
lates partictilarly to the arms, calves 
of tlMi legs, the breast, back, and such 
oth(*r parts as are employed in strenu¬ 
ous actions. Pow(trful, in this sense 
means might, ff>rce, l>oih in an un¬ 
usually high devi^lopTnent; sirony, har¬ 
ing the powijr or ability to t^xf^rt great 
bodily torce, the mental or phy.sical 
capability to bear or endure great bur¬ 
dens, sorrow, suffering; and vigorous, 


the condition resulting from sound 
health, the possession of mental or 
physical energy, derived from the Latin 
v^igere, to be Uvcly. 

Herculean, Di^cuU, Hard, Perilous, 
ToUsorne. —^This application of the term 
implies actions that require the power, 
strength, or courage of Hercules to per¬ 
form or encounter that which is cxceed- 
ingly great in magnitude and difficult 
or (langcrous in the performance. Dif¬ 
ficult implies that wlxich is arduous, not 
inisily managed or comprehended, more 
or loss perplexing, that which requires 
much labor and skill to overcome or 
accomplish; hard, that which is com¬ 
pact and solid, not easily pierced or 
broken, unyielding, and, hence, neces¬ 
sitating continuous application and lar 
bor and involving mental or physical 
fatigue; perilous, that which is beset 
with danger to the performer, which 
exposes him to injury or hazard, to 
the exiiOttt of his lift'; and toilsome, 
that which requires inucli time, labor, 
and ingenuity, the exertion of bodily 
strength, with efforts of sonic continu¬ 
ance or duration, riroducing weariness, 
exhaustion, fatigue, anil other results of 
over-labor. 

HERESY. Sec Heterodoxy. 

HERETIC, Sc3insMATic, Skctabian 
or Sectary, DiswSbntkr, Non-con¬ 
formist. A ktrelic is the maintainer 
of heresy (see Hktkrodoxy) ; the sclds- 
fnalic is the author or promoiicr of 
schism; the sectarian or sectary is the 
member of a scot; the disserdiT is one 
who dmants from an established relig¬ 
ion; and the non-conformist one who 
does not conform to an CHt-iiblishment. 
A man is a luTelic only for matters of 
faith and doctrine, !)ut he is a schis¬ 
matic in matters of discipline and prac¬ 
tice. The herelie, therefore, is not al¬ 
ways a schismatic, nor the schismatic a 
heretic. Whoever holds the doctrines 
that are common to the Roman Cath¬ 
olic and refonneil churches is not a 
hiTclic in the Protestant sense of the 
word, althougli he may in many out¬ 
ward formalities be a schismatic. Cal¬ 
vinists are not heretics, but many among 
them are schumniics; on the ot.her hand, 
there are many miimbors of the ostab- 
lishmimt who hold, though they do not 
avow, hfrtilical notions. 

The heretic is considered as such with 
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regard to the Catholic Church or the 
whole body of Christians, holding the 
same fundamental principles; but the 
schisfmtic and sectarian are considered 
as such with regard to particular bodies 
of Christians. Schism, from the Greek 
to split, denotes an action, and 
the schismatic is an agent who splits 
for himself in his own iadividual ca¬ 
pacity: the sectarian does not express¬ 
ly perform a part, ho merely holds a 
relation; he does not divide anything 
himself, but belongs to that which is 
already cut or divided. The schis¬ 
matic, therefore, takes upon himself 
the whole moral responsibility of the 
schism; but the sectarian does not nec¬ 
essarily take an active part in the 
measures of his sect; whatever guilt 
attaches to schism attaches to the 
schismatic; he is a voluntary agent, 
acting from an erroneous principle, if 
not an unchristian temper: the sec¬ 
tarian is often an involuntary agent; 
he follows that to which he has been 
incidentally attached. It is possible, 
therefore, to be a schismatic and not a 
sectarian; as also to be a sectarian and 
not a schismatic. Those prof essed mem¬ 
bers of the establishment who affect the 
title of evangelical and wish to pahn 
upon the Church the peculiarities of 
the Calvinistic doctrine, and to ingraft 
their own modes and forms into its 
discipline, are schismatics, but not sec¬ 
tarians; on the other hand, those who 
by birth and education are attached to 
a sect are sectarians, but not always 
schismatics. Consequently, schismatic 
is a term of much greater reproach than 
sectarian. 

The schismatic and sectarian have a 
reference to any established body of 
Christians of any country; but dis¬ 
senter is a term applicable only to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and bear¬ 
ing relation only to the established 
Church of England: it includes not 
only those who have individually and 
personally renounced the doctrines of 
the Church, but those who are in a 
state of dissent or difference from it. 
Dissenters are not necessarily cither 
schismatics or sectarians, for British 
Roman Catholics are all dissenters, al¬ 
though they are the reverse of what 
is understood by schismaHc and sec¬ 
tarian: it is equally clear that all schis¬ 


matics and sectarians are not dissenters, 
because every established community 
of Christians, all over the world, have 
had individuals, or smaller bodies of 
individuals, setting themselves up 
against them: the term dissenter be¬ 
ing in a great measure technical, it 
may be applied individually or gener¬ 
ally without conveying any idea of re¬ 
proach; the same may be said of 7ion- 
conformist, which is a more special 
term, including only such as do not 
conform to some established or njjr 
tional religion: consequently, all mem¬ 
bers of the Romish Church, or of the 
Kirk of Scotland, are excluded from 
the number of nmi^conformists; while 
on the other hand, all British-born 
subjects not adhering to these two 
forms, and at the same time rcmounc- 
ing the established form of their coun¬ 
try, are of this number, among whom 
may be reckoned Independents, Pres¬ 
byterians. Baptists, Quakers, Metho¬ 
dists, and all other such sects as have 
been formed since the Reformation. 

HESITATE, Falter, Stammer, 
Stutter. Hesitate (see Demur). Fair 
ter or faulUr seems to signify to com¬ 
mit a fault or blunder, Stammer comes 
from a root found in stand; it meant to 
stand fixed, amazed, and is related to 
German stumm, dumb. It now signi¬ 
fies the confusion and hesitation of 
roeech incident to extreme amazeintmt. 
Stutter is a frequentative of stut, oikjo 
common in the sense of stutter. “I 
slulte; I can not speake my wordcs 
rcdyly,'' writes Palgravo. The origi¬ 
nal root of stutter meant to strike 
against, hence to trip in the sptw^ch. 

A defect in utterance is the i<lea 
which is common in the signification of 
all these terms: they differ oitluir iis to 
the cause or the mode of the a<^tion. 
With regard to the cause, a hesitaiiom 
results from the state of the nund and 
an interruption in the train of thoiights» 
falkr arises from a perturbed state of 
feeling; stammer and stutter arise either 
from an incidental circumstance or 
more commonly from a physical defect 
in the organs of utterance. A person 
who is not in the habit.of public speak¬ 
ing, or of collecting his tnoughts into 
a sot form, will be apt to hesfUede even 
in familiar conversation: he who first 
addresses a puodc assemoly will be apt 
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to falter. Children who first begin to 
road will stammer at hard words: and 
one who has an impediment in his 
speech will stiiltx!T when ho attempts to 
speak in a hurry. 

With regard to the mode or degree 
of the a.c*,t.ion, hesitate expresses less 
than falter; slammer less than stutter. 
I'lio slight.ost diiliculty in uttering 
words const.itutos a hesitation; a pause 
or ilie repetition of a word may be 
1,termed hesifaiino: but to falte7' sup¬ 
poses a failure in the voice as well as 
the lips when they rcftise to do their 
office. ^Hfnmmeriny and stutUring sire 
confmal principally to the useless mov¬ 
ing of th(^ mouth; he wlio starnmers 
brings forth sounds, but not the right 
s(.)iinds, without, trials and effortiS; he 
who stutters remains for some time in 
a state of agitation without uttering 
a sound. 

See also Soruple. 

HETERODOXY, TIehest. Iletero- 
doxy^ from tlie Owick ’Mpos and 5o^a, 
signifu^s another or a different doctrine. 
Heresy^ through French and Latin from 
tho Greek (lipMiCt a choicci, signifies an 
opinion adopted by individual choice. 

To bo of a <lifforont persuasion is 
keUrodoxy; to have a faith of one’s 
own is hcTcsj/j tho heterodoxy (jhanic- 
terij!<\s the oi)imons fonned; the kresy 
charact.(jrizes the individual forming 
the opinion: the heimxloxy exists in- 
<l(5pen(lently and for itself; the heresy 
sets itself up against others. As all 
division supposes error eitlier on one 
side or on Doth, tho words heterodoxy 
and heresy arc at)j[)liod only to human 
opinions, and strujtly in the senses of 
a false opinion, formed in distinction 
from that whicn is better founded; but 
tho former implies any opinions, im¬ 
portant or otherwise; the latter refers 
only to mat.t<*rs of importance: the 
heresy is fcher<if<)r<i a fundamental 
schism. There luis boon much hetero¬ 
doxy in tho Christian world at all 
times, and among these have been 
heresies denying the ixmt serious doc¬ 
trine which have b(‘.en acknowledged 
by the great body of Christians since 
the ApostlcH. 

HETEROGENEOUS, from Greek 
fr«^ff,othor.and y4^or.kin<l,mcantlitc»j>* 
allyoxadmorcntkma. It signifies that 
which is made up of different kimls of 


elements, and is opposed to homo¬ 
geneous. It has no real synon'i^es 
except the more general words fisted 
under different, which sec. 

HIDDEN. See Secret. 

HIDE. See Conceal: Cover: 
Skin. 

HIDEOUS, Ghastly, Grim, Grisly, 
Ilidflous comes from Old French hidos, 
which is probably derived from Latin 
hupidosus, rough, shaggy. Ghastly 
comes from Anglo-Saxon geestan, to 
terrify, allied to aghast. Grim is de¬ 
rived from Anglo-Saxon grim, fierce- 
Gnsly, Anglo-Saxon grislic, is formed 
with the suffix lie from grisan, to 
shudder.. 

An unseemly exterior is character^ 
ized by those terms; but the hideous 
refers to natural objects, and the ghastly 
more j)ropcrly that which is supernat¬ 
ural, or what resembles it. A mask 
with monstrous grinning features looks 
hukous; a human form* with a visage 
of death-like paleness is ghastly. The 
grim is applicable only to the counte¬ 
nance; dogs or wild beasts may look 
very grim: grisly refers to the whole 
form, but particularly to tho color; as 
blackness or darlcness has always some¬ 
thing terrifying in it, a grisly fi^o 
having a monstrous assemblage of dark 
color is particularly’ calculated to strike 
terror. Hideous is applicable to ob¬ 
jects of hearing also, as a hideous 
roar; but the rest to objects of si^t 
only. 

HIGH, Tall, Lofty. High is alliod 
to Gorman hoch. Tall comes from Mid¬ 
dle English td, seemly, obedient, vali¬ 
ant, wliich was a general word of ap- 
nroval. Lgfty comes from Scandinavian 
loft, tm upper room, allied to Anglo- 
Saxon lyfi, air, sky, meaning high in 
tho air. 

High is tho term in most general 
use, which seems likewise in the most 
unqualified manner to express the idea 
of extension upward, which is common 
to them all. Whatever is Udl and lofty 
is high, but ovciything is not tall or 
lofty which is high. Tall and lofty both 
designate a more than ordinary degree 
of height; bub Udl is xicculiarly appli¬ 
cable to wlxat shoois up or stands up 
in a ijerpcnilicular direction, while lofty 
is said of tliat which is extended in 
brcMdth as well us in height, that whlcU 
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is lifted up or raised by an accretion 
of matter or an expansion in the air. 
By this rule we say that a house is 
high, a chimney toZZ, a room hfly. 
With ihe high is associated no idea 
of what is strildng; but the taU is 
coupled 'mth the aspiring, or that 
which strives to outtop: the lofty is 
always coupled with the grand and 
that which commands admiration. 

High and lofty have a moral accepta¬ 
tion, but tall is taken in the natural 
sense only: high and lofty are applied 
to persons or what is personal, with 
the same difference in degree as be¬ 
fore: a hfty title or lofty pretension 
conveys more than a high title or a 
high pretension. Men of high rank 
should have high ideas of virtue and 
personal dignity, and keep themselves 
clear from everything low and mean: 
a lofty ambition often soars too high 
to serve the purpose of its possessor, 
whose fall is the greater when he finds 
himself compelled to descend. 

See also Haughty. 

HIGHEST. See Sttpremb, 

HIGH-FLOWN, Bombastic, Swoi> 
LBN. High-fUnon is a compound of 
the English high and flmm; high, in 
^glo-Saxon heah, implies that which 
is elevated; flovm, from fly, in Anglo- 
Saxon fleogauj implies to move or pass 
through the air. High-flown, in most 
common usage, is applied to the vari¬ 
ous terms of language as employed in 
speech and writing that arc extravar 
gant, inflated, above the customary 
quality, in a pretentious flowery or 
^eetM style. 

Bombaatic is from hornbast, originally 
a soft, loose stufiT used to swell out 
garments, and is ai)plied to high-soxind- 
mg words, big and puffing, without 
much meaning or relation to a subject 
under discussion. 

Swollen and bombastic are terms more 
closefy allied, each implying language I 
that is puffed up; hence used to make 
one appear consequential, as possess¬ 
ing greater inteUigonce than others. 

Swollen is a general word which may 
under certain conditions have the 
moaning of bombastic or high-flown. 
Bombastic and high-flown, on the other 
hand, arc specific words applied to lan¬ 
guage and manner. 


HIGH-MINDED. See Haughty. 

HIGH-SOUNDING. See Loud. 

HILARITY. See Mirth. 

HIND. See Countryman. 

HINDER, Prevent, Impede, Ob¬ 
struct. Hinder comes from Anglo- 
Saxon hindrian, to keep back or be¬ 
hind. Prevent, from yrce and venire, 
to come before, signifies to hinder by 
coming before, or to cross another by 
the anticipation of his purpose. 7//i- 
pede, from in and pedes, signifies to 
come between a person's feet and en¬ 
tangle him in his progress. Obstruct, 
from ob, in the way of, and strncre, 
to heap together, signifies to sot up 
something in his way, to block the 
passage. 

Hinder is the most general of these 
terms, as it conveys little more than 
the idea which is common to tlnun all, 
namely, that of keeping one from liis 
purpose. To hitidcr is commonly said 
of that which is rendered imi)racticable 
only for the time being, or merely de¬ 
layed; preivent is said of that whujh is 
rendered altogether impracticable. A 
person is hindered by the weather and 
ids various engagements from reaching 
a place at the time ho intended; he in 
prevented but not hindered by ill lu^alth 
from going there at all. If a friend 
calls, he hinders me from finishing the 
letter which I was writing; if 1 wish 
to wevetd my^ son from reading any 
book I keep it out of his way. To 
hinder is an act of the moment, it sup¬ 
poses no design; j/revent is a pre*- 
meditated act, dolibc^rated upon, and 
adopted for general purposes: th<i 
former is applied only to tlie mov(t- 
monts of any particular individual, the 
latter to events and cire.iimstanc<‘H, I 
hinder a person who is running, if I 
lay hold of his arm and mak<^ him 
walk: it is the object of ev(Ty goo<l 
government to prevent oiT(^n(i(‘H ratlier 
than to iniuish ofteiuU^rs. In ordinary 
discourse these wonls come very close 
in sense when the circum.stan<H*s of ihes 
case do not suflicicwitly <lefine wliether 
the iKJl-ion in hand b(^ altog(*th('r 
siispended or suspcmdcHi only for a 
time; but the al>ove (jxplanatfon must 
make it vcTy clear that to hinder, in its 
proper sciisc and application, is but to 
stop in the progress, and prevent to «t.op 
at the outset. 
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To impede and obstruct are a species 
of hindering which is said rather of 
thinp?? than of persons: hindefi' is said 
of both; but hinder is commonly em¬ 
ployed in regard to trifling mattems, 
or such as ri^tard a person’s proceed¬ 
ings in the smallest degree; impede and 
ohstnict are ac.is of gr(»ater importancjc, 
or [)^odll(^e a still grejiter d(‘groe of de¬ 
lay. A person is hindmd in his work, 
although nt^itlun* impedM nor obstructed; 
but tlui (plant ity of artillery and bag¬ 
gage \vlu(di is atta(^h(‘d to an army will 
grinitly impede it in its march; and Urn 
tn^c's wl)i(‘h ain thrown across the roads 
will obstruct its march. ITimlrances 
always suppose the ag(mcy of a person, 
cither of the one who hinders or the 
one who is hindered: but impediments 
and ohstnuiions may be employed with 
rc'gard io the operations of nature on 
inanimate objoct^s. Cold impedes the 
growth of plants; a dam obstructs the 
courses of water. 

Seci also ItMTAUD. 

Uinderj J^iop,—Hiiulcr refers soledy 
to tlm prosetaiiion of an object: stop, 
signifying to make io stand, refers 
simply t.o tlm cessation of motion; wo 
may b('. hindered, therefore, by being 
stopped; but wo may also bo hindered 
without being expressly stopped, and 
we naay l)o slopped without Ixniiji hiifr- 
dared* If the stopjmge does not int(»r- 
f<^^^ with any otlunr objc(jt» in view, it 
is a stoppage, but not a hindrance; as 
when wc are stopjxd by a friend while 
walking for ^)l(iasurc: but if stopped 
by an idli^r in the midst of urgent 
busitn^sH, HO as not to bo able to pro- 
<HW‘(l ac(W)rditig to our business, thw is 
both a stoppage and a hindrance: on 
tlu^ ot.h(‘r hand, if w<5 are iutcuTupted 
in tint r(*gular courses of our protxxHling, 
but not (*.ompell(Ml to stand still or 
give up our husimws for any time^, this 
may Ix^ a kmirance, but not a stop¬ 
page: in this maniw^rj th(i (conversation 
of others in the midst of our busi¬ 
ness may considerably rcstard its pro- 
pxm, and so far kindiT, but not 
oxpwjHsly put a stop to, tlu^ whole con- 
com. 

HINT, SuOOMHT, iNTrMATM, InHIN- 
trATM, liitU and suggest (see Alludm). 
To intimate is to make one intiinate, 
or specially ac<iuaintt»<l with, t^) com- 
muxxicato one’s most inward thought^!. 


Insinuate, from the Latin sinus, a bend, 
is to introduce by a winding course 
into the mind of another. 

All these terms denote indirect ex¬ 
pressions of what passes in one’s own 
mind. We hmt at a thing from fear 
and uncertainty; we suggest a thing 
from prudence and modesty; wo inti- 
male a thing from indecision; a thing 
is insinmied from artifice. A person 
who wants to get at the certain knowl¬ 
edge of any circimistance hints at it 
fnjquently in the presence of those 
who can give him tlui information; a 
man w’ho will not ofTimd others by an 
assumption of superior wisdom sug-^ 
gests his ideas on a subject, instead of 
sotting them forth with confidence; 
when a person’s mind is not made up 
on any future action, ho only intimates 
what may bo done; he who has any¬ 
thing offensive to communi(}ato to an¬ 
other will ch()oso to insinuate it rather 
than declare it in express terms. Ilmts 
are thrown out: they arc te(juenUy 
charact-orized as broken: suggestions are 
olTerod; they arc frequently termed 
idle or ill-grounded: intitmlions are 
given, and arc cither slight or broad:. 
irmnuatmui are thrown out, they are 
commonly designated as slanderous, 
malignant, and the like. 

To hmt is taken cither in a bad or an 
indifTcront sense; it is commonly re¬ 
sorted to by tale-bearers, mischief- 
makers, and all who want i.o talk of 
mor(% than th(y know. To sfuggest is 
oftonor us(*d in the good than the bod 
sense: as to suggest doubts, (luerics, 
diflicultioHj or improvements in mat- 
tors of opinion is t.ruly laudabb, pai> 
ticularly for young pcirsons; but to 
suggest anything to the disadvantage 
of another is oven worsen than to speak 
ill of him openly, for it bespeaks cow^ 
ardioe as well as ill-nature. To intir 
is takem either in a good or an 
indifToront sense; it commonly passes 
b(^twooa relatives or persons closely 
connected in the communi(*.ation of 
their half-fonned iutcjntions or of 
doubtful in.tollig(m<je; but to insinuate 
m always takem in a bad w^nse; it ia 
the roHource of an artful and malig-^ 
nant enemy to wound the rcpuhition 
of another, whom ho dexw not dare 
openly to a({cus(^ A i>ers(>n is said 
to taftti a hint, to follow a suggestimt 
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to receive an irdirruiiicm.^ to disregard 
an irmnvxjiiori. 

See also Ket. 

HIRE. See Allowance. 

HIRELING, Mbrcenart. Hireling , 
from hire , and mercenary , from 7 nerce - 
narim , based on merx , pay, are applied 
to any one who follows a sordid em¬ 
ployment; but hireling may sometimes 
be taJken in its proper and leas re¬ 
proachful sense, for one who is hired as 
a servant to perform an allotted worh; 
but in general they are both reproacn- 
ful epithets, the fonner having parti¬ 
cular reference to the meanness of the 
employment, and the latter to the sor¬ 
did character of the person. Hireling 
papers are those which are in the pay of 
a party; a mxsrcmary principle will some¬ 
times actuate men in the highest station. 

HIT. See Beat; Strike. 

HOARD. See Gabnee; Treas-oee. 

HODGE-PODGE. See Oi^io. 

HOIST, See Lift. 

HOLD, Keep, Detain, Retain. 
Hold comes from Anglo-Saxon heoMan, 
to hold) keep from jfiaglo-Saxon cepan, 
to observe, notice, attend to. Detain 
and retain both come from the Latin 
tenere, to luM. The first signifies, by 
virtue of the particle de, meaning from, 
to hold from another; the second, by 
virtue of the particle re, to iM back 
for one's seK. 

To hold is a physical act; it requires 
a degree of bodily strength or at least 
the use of the limbs; to keep is simply 
to have by one at one's pleasure. The 
having in one's power so that it shall 
not go is the leading idea in the sig¬ 
nification of hold; the durability of 
having is the leading idea in the word 
keep: we may hold a thing only for a 
moment; but what we keep we keep 
for a time. On the other hand, we 
may keep a thing by holding, although 
wo may keep it by various other means: 
we may, therefore, hold without keep-- 
ing, and we may keep without holding, 
A servant holds a thing in his hand for 
it to be seen, but he does not keep it; 
he gives it to his master, who puts 
it into his pocket, and consequently 
keeps, but does not hold it. A thing 
may be held in the hand, or kept in 
the hand; in the former case the press¬ 
ure of the hand an essential part of 


the action, but in the latter case it Is 
simply a contingent part of the action: 
the hand holds, but the person keeps 
it. What is held is fixed in position, 
but what is kept is left loose, or other¬ 
wise, at the will of the individual. 
Things are held by men in their hands, 
by beasts in their claws or mouths, by 
birds in their beaks; things are kept by 
people either about their persons or in 
their houses, according to convenience. 

Detain and retain are modes of keep^ 
%ng; the former signifies keeping back 
what belongs to another; the latter sig¬ 
nifies keeping a long time for one's own 
purpose. A person may be either held, 
kept, Stained, or retained: when ho is 
held he is held contrary to his will by 
the hand of another; as suspected per¬ 
sons are held by the officers of justice, 
that they may not make their escape: 
ho is kept, if he stops in any place, by 
the desire of another; as a man is 
kept in prison until his innocence is 
proved, or a child is kept at school 
until he has finished his education: he 
is detained if he be kept away from any 
place to which he is going or from any 
person to whom he belongs; as the 
servant of another is detained to take 
back a letter, or one is detained by 
business, so as to bo prevented from at¬ 
tending to an appointment: a person is 
retained who is kept for a continuaiuio 
in the service of another; as som(i sciv 
vants are said to be retaimd, while 
others are dismissed. 

Things are held in the improper sense: 
they arc kept, detairted, and retained in 
the proper sense. A money-lender 
holds^ the property of others in pledge: 
the idea of a temporary and partial 
action is here expressed by hold, in 
dLstinction from keep, wliich is uh(x1 
to express something definite and per¬ 
manent: the money-lcndtT keeps the 
property as his own if the borrower 
forfeits it by broach of (jontract. When 
a person purchases anything he is ex¬ 
pected to keep it or pay the value of 
the thing ordered, if the trad(»<man ful¬ 
fil his part of the cngivgement. What 
is detained us kepi cith<*r eontraiy to 
the will, or without the consent, of 
the possessor: when things are sus¬ 
pected to be six)len, the officers have 
the right of detaining them until in¬ 
quiry be instituted. What is rM.ned 
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is continued to be hept; it supposes, tenant occupies the farm when he holds 
however, some alteration in the terms it by a certain lease and cultivates it 
or circumstances under which it is for his subsistence: but the landlord 
kept: a person reUiim his scat in a possesses the farm, possessing the right 
train, notwithstjinding that he finds it to let it and to receive the rent. We 
disagreeable: or a lady retains some of may hold by force, or fraud, or right; 
the arthiles of millinery which are sent we occupy either by force or right; 
for her choicio, but she returns the rest, we possess only by right. 

All arc used in a moral application Hence we say, figuratively, to hold a 
cxcicpt detain; in this case they arc person in esteem or contempt, to oo- 
marked by a similar distinction. A cupy a person’s attention or a place, 
person is said to hold an office, by or to possess one’s affection, 
which simple possession is implioci: HoZd, Support^ Maintain.—Hold is 
he may hold it for a long or a short here, as in the former article, a term 
time, at. the will of others, or by his of very general import. Support (see 
own will, which is not marked: he Countenanoi^) ana mamtain (see As- 
kac.j)s a situation or ho keeps his post, sist) inclii<lc the idea of holding with 
by which his continuance in the situ- other coliitoral ideas in their signifi- 
ation or at the post is denoted: but cation. 

to say he retains his office signifies Hold and support are employed in 
that ho might have given it up, or lost the proper sense, maintain in the im- 
it, had ho not been led to continue in proper sense. To hold is a term un¬ 
it. In like manner, with regard to qualified by any circumstance; wo may 
one’s sentiments or feelings, a man is Iwld a thing in any direction, hold it 
said to }u)ld certain opinions, which are up or down, in a straight or oblique 
ascribed to him as a part of Ills creed; direction: support is a species of hdldn 
he keeps t.he opinions which no one ing up: to hold up, however, is a 
can in<lue.o him to give up; he rataim personal act or a direct effort of the 
his old attachments, notwitlistanding mdivwlual; to support may be an in- 
the lapse of years and change of cir- direct and a passive act;^ ho who holds 
cumstances which have intervened and anything up keeps it in an upright 
wojro natumlly calculated to wean him posture by the exertion of his strong; 
from th(^m. he who supports a thing only bears its 

See also Contain. weight or suffers it to rest upon him- 

Uold, Occupy, Posscss.-^IIoU (see self: persons or voluntary agents can 
ah()ve). Oexupy, in Latin occupo, or hold up; inanimate objects may swp- 
ob and capirc, to hold or keep n<»ar, so port: a servant holds up a child that 
that it cannot be held by others, or it may sec; a pillar supports a building, 
fill a space so that it cannot bo fillcKl In the figurat-ivo application a person 
by any other objc<jt. Posscssj from is said to hold power for himself, but 
Latin possessm, past]participle of path to support the authority of another, 
sideo, or potis and sedeo, signifies to or to have one’s own min<l mpportea 
sit m masliT of. by circumstancos or reflections. To 

We hobl a thing for a long or a tmintain is to hold firmly or with vigor, 
short time; we omipy it for a per- Thcjso terms are all applied to the 
mancncc: w<i hold it for ourselves or opinions with a similar distinction. 
others; wo occupy it only for ourselves: Opinions are held and maintained as 
wo hold it for various purposes; we one’s own; th(w ani mpporUd when 
occupy only for the purpose of con- they are anotlutrs. We/loZd and wiom- 
vcrting it to our privat<> use. Thus a tain whatew^r wo holi(‘ve.. Wo support 
person may hold an estate, or, which the Ixtlief or doctrine of arioiht^r or 
IS the wane thing, the title-deeds to what w<^ oursolvos have asw^rted ami 
an estate, pro Umparc, for another maintained at a fonruir tim<^ What 
person’s benefit; but ho occupies an os- Is heUi is IwM by tlu^ a(^t of t.lie mind 
tato if ho enjoys the fruit of it. On within itself and iis r(‘gar(lH it.s(,*lf, with- 
the other hanci, to occupy is only to out n^f'remje to ot-Iw^rs; but. what is 
hM under a certain compact; but to mainteiined and supported is opimly de- 
podseair is to hoU as one’s own. Tho dared to be hdd; it is maintained with 
P7 
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others or against others; it is supported hollouj, in this case, is applied to whafc 
in an especial manner against others; ought to be solid or sound, and eniptij 
it may be maintained by simple docla- to what ought to be filled; a person is 
ration or assertions; it is supported by hollow whose goodness lies only at the 
argument. surface, whose fair words are without 

What is held may be held by means meaning; a truce is hollow which is 
of the affections, as to hold a person only an external cessation from hostili- 
dear, or hold a thing in esteem; to ties: a person is empty who is void 
maintain and support are applied only of understanding and knowledge; an 
to speculative matters with which the excuse is empty which is unsui^ported 
understanding is engaged, as to mawr- by fact and reason; a pleasure is emjh 
tain or support truth or error, to main- ty which cannot afford satisfaction. 
tain or support a cause. HOLY, Pious, Devout, Religious. 

HOLIDAY. See Feast. Holy (sec Holiness). Pious^ in Latin 

HOLINESS, Sanctity. Holiness, pius, signifies having a regard for the 
from Anglo-Saxon halig, allied to hal, gods. Devout, in Latin dcvotiis^ from 
whole, and health, has altogether ac- dcvovorc, to engage by a vow, signifies 
quired a Christian signification; it re- devoted or consecrated. Religious, in 
^ects the life and temper of a Christian. Latin religiosus, comes from religio, 
oanctity, based on the Latin sanctus, meaning attention to the worship of 
holy, has merely a moral signification, the gods. 

which it derives from the sanction of A strong regard for the Supreme Be- 
human authority. ing is expressed by all these epithets; 

Holiness is to the mind of a man but holy convoys the most compre- 
what sandity is to his exterior, with honsivc idea; pious and devout desi^- 
this difference, that holiness to a cer- nate most fervor of mind; religious in 
tain degree ought to belong to every the most general and abstract in its 
man professing Christianity; but sano- signification. A holy man is in all 
iity, as it lies in the manners, the respects heavenly-minded; he is more 
outward garb, and deportment, is be- fit for heaven than earth: holiness, to 
comi]^ only to certain persons and at whatever degree it is possessed, ab- 
certain times. Holiness is a thing not stracts the thoughts from sublunary 
to be affected] but sanctity, consisting objects and fixes them on things that 
in externals, is from its very nature an^ above. Our Saviour was a perfect 
exposed to falsehood. It becomes those pattern of holiness; his apostles after 
who fill a sacred office, but no others, him, and innumerable saints and good 
HOLLOW, Empty. Hollow, from men, boi.h in and out of thit ministry, 
hole, signifying like a hole, concerns the hiivc striven to imitate his example 
body itself; the absence of its own ma- by the holiness of their life and con- 
terials produces hollowness. Empty vorsation. 

concerns foreign bodies; their absence Pious is a tei*m more restricted in its 
in another body constitutes emptiness, signification, and consequently more 
Hollowness is therefore a preparative extended in application than holy: 
to emptiness, and may exist mdepen- cty is not a virtue pe<iuliar to Chris- 
dently of it; but emptiness presupposes tians; it is common to all believers in 
the existence of hollowness: what is a Supreme Being; it is the homage of 
empty must be hollow; but what is hoU the heart and the affections to a su- 
low need not be empty. Hollowness porior Being: from a similarity in the 
isoftenthenaturalpropcrty of abody; relationship between a heavenly and 
emptiness is a contingent property: that an cartlily parent, devotedwiss of the 
which is hollow is destined by nature mind has in both cases been denomi- 
to. contain; but that which is empty nated piety. Piety toward God natu- 
is deprived of its contents by a casu- rally produces toward parents; for 
alty: a nut is hoUow for the purpose the obedience of the heart, which gives 
of receiving the fruit; it is empty if it rise to the virtue in the one case, seems 
contain no fruit. instantly to dictate the exercise of it 

They are both employed in a moral in the other. The difference between 
acceptation and in a bad sense; the holiness and pkty is obvious from this, 
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that our Saviour and his apostles are 
characterized tis holy, but not piows, 
because piety is swallowed up in holi¬ 
ness, On the other hand, Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and heathen, are 
alike termed pious when they cannot 
be called holy^ bc^cause piety is not only 
a more practicable virtue, but because 
it is more univcTsally applicable to the 
de^mleiit contlition of man. 

Devotion is a species of 'j[)idy peculiar 
to the worshipper; it bespeaks that 
dovotediKws of mind which displays it¬ 
self in the t.eniplo when the individual 
seems by his outward services solemnly 
to devote himself, soul and body, to 
the servi(Ui of his Maker. Piety, there¬ 
fore, lies ill the heart and need not 
appear externally; but devotion requires 
to be mark(Hl by some external observ¬ 
ance: a mimmonsly resigns himself to 
the will of God in the midst of his 
afilictions; he prays devoutly in the 
bosom of his family. 

Reli(p.ou8 is a term of import than 
either of the o(.her terms; it denotes 
little more than the simple exist.enco 
of reUyioH, or a sernso. of religion, in the, 
mind; the religious man is so more in 
his prin<*iplcjs than in his afTections; 
he. is religious in his stmtiimuits, inas¬ 
much as h<^ <Iire(ds all his views a()cord- 
ing to th(^ will of his Maker; and he is 
religious in his oonductu inasmueh tvs 
he observes the outwanl formalities of 
homage that arc duo to his Maker. 

When applied to things, those terms 
preserver a similar distinction: we speak 
of the. holy sacrament; of a pious dis¬ 
course, n pious ejaculation; of a devout 
exercise, a dnmH air; a religious seuti- 
mtnt, a rvligiom life, a retigious educa¬ 
tion, au<l thti like. 

Holy, tSatred, Divine,—Holy is hejr(^, 
as in the former arf.iclo, a term of 
holier imj)ort than (Mth('r sacred, which 
is in Latin saetr, or dmm (seci Gou- 
hkk). WhateviT is most intimately 
coniio<?t<‘(l whh religion and religious 
worsliip, in its pun^st state, is holy, 
unhallowcid by a mixture of inferior 
objecsts, and (devat(4 in the greatest 
possible degrett, so iis to suit the nature 
of an infinitely t)erfec?t and exalted 
Being. Among the Jews, the holy of 
holtcii was that place which was in¬ 
tended to approach tho nearest to tho 
heavenly abode, consequently was pre¬ 


served as much as possible from ah 
contamination with that which is 
earthly: among the Christians, that 
religion or form of religion is termed 
holy which is esteemed purest in its 
doctrine, discipline, and ceremonies. 

Sacred is less than holy; tho sacred 
derives its sanction from human insti- 
tuiioas and is connected rather with 
our moral than oiu* religious duties; 
what is holy is altogether spiritual, 
and abstracted from the earthly. The 
laws are sacred, but not holy; a man^s 
word should be sacred, though not holy: 
for neither of those things is to be 
rovercncodj but both are to bo kept 
free from injury or external violence. 
Tho holy is not so much opposed to, 
as it is set above, everything else; the 
sacred is opposed to the profane: the 
S(!ripturcs arc properly denominated 
holy, because they are the word of 
God, and tho fruit of Kis Holy Spirit; 
but other writings may bo termed 
sacred which appertain to religion, in 
distinction from the profane, which 
a})pert.aiu only to worldly matters. 

Hivine is a term of ovoxi less import 
than sacred; it signifies cither belong¬ 
ing to a deity or being like a deity; 
but from tho looseness of its applica¬ 
tion it has lost in some respects the 
dignity of its moaning. The divine is 
often contnust^cd with the hmnan: but 
there arc many human things which are 
denominated divine: Milton^s poem is 
entitled a divine poem, not merely on 
account of tho subject, but from the 
exalted nxanncir in which tho poet has 
treatinl his subject: what is divine, 
therefore, may bo so supi^rlativoly ox- 
cidlent as to bo conceived of as having 
th<) stamr) of inspiration from thc» Deity, 
which, of course, as it appluis to human 
performanoc*K, is but a hyperbolical 
mode of spc^och. 

HOMAGE, FbaTjTV, OotruT. Hovv- 
age, in Old French homage, from Latin 
homo, a man, signifies a man’s, that is 
an inferior’s, act of acknowledging su¬ 
periority. Ilomiga, in the t<^chnical 
sense, was an oath talatn, or a service 

i xirformc^l, by the t(mant to his lord, on 
>eing admitted to his laud; or by in¬ 
ferior prinocis to a sovereign, whereby 
they acknowlcdgcxl his sovcwcugnty and 

g roraised firlelity: in its extended and 
gurative sense it comprehendB any 
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solemn mark of deference, by which prohits, good, and proboj to prove, sig- 
the superiority of another is acknowl- nifying tried virtue or solid goodness, 
edged, through Old French/eaZie, is applied not merely to the com- 

from Latin based on fidelis, mercial dealings of men, but to all 

loyal, trusty, is a lower species of/io?wagre, the concerns of life where truth and 
consisting only of an oath; it was made goodness are called into exercise, 
formerly by tenants, who were bound Probity refers to the rights of men, 
thereby to personal service under the giving to every one his due, whether 
feudal system. Courij which derives as regards his property, reputation, 
its meamng from the verb to courts woo, honor, or any other thing on which a 
and seek favor, is a species of homage^ value is set. Honesty is opposed to 
complaisance, or deference, which is direct fraud, probity to any species of 
assumed for a specific purpose; it is not insincerity. 

only voluntary, but depends upon the Uprightness, from upright or up and 
humor and convenience of the courtier, right, signifies bearing up in a straight 
Homage is paid or done to superior and xmdoviating course in opposition 
endowments; ccmrl is paid to the con- to every temptation which may offer, 
tingent, not the real, superiority of Uprightness, therefore, supposes an in- 
the individual. Fealty is figuratively dependent and positive principle which 
employed in the sense of fidelity to forms the rule of life. Any person may 

one^s sovereign. Homage consists in be said to be upright in all situations 

any form of respect which is admitted where confidence and intelligence are 
in civfi society; the Romans did homr required, but more particularly a 
age to the talents of Virgil by always judge who scrupulously adheres to tho 
rising when he entered the theatre; dictates of an unbiassed conscience, 
men do homage to the wisdom of an- Integrity, from integer, whole or 
other when they do not venture to sound, signifying souncmess of princK 

contradict his assertions or call in pie, (as in Horace, m'Zcris- 

question his opinions. Court is every- quo purus”) is applied, like uprightness, 
thing or nothing, as circumstances re- to cases where a particular trust is re¬ 
quire; he who pays his court consults posed; but integrity is taken absolutely,, 
the will and humor of him to whom that is, without any reference to the 
it is paid, while he is consulting his outward circumstances which might 
own interest. tend to produce the contrary charao- 

HOME. See Domicile. teristic. He who faithfully discharges 

HONEST. See Fair; Sincere. his trust and consults tho interests of 
HONESTY, Probity, Uprightness, others rather than his own is justly 
Integrity. Honesty is the most fa- styled a man of integrity. This virtue 
miliar and universal term; it is ap- is to be looked for especially in those 
plied alike to actions and principles, who fill any office, 
to a mode of conduct or a temper of Honesty, Honor. —^Theso terms both 
mind: a person may be honest, a prin- regard the principle which actuates 
ciple honest, or an action honest; the men in the adjustment of their rights 
other terms are applied to the person, with one another. The words are both 
as a person of probity, uprightness, and derived from the same source, namely, 
integrity: a man is said to be honest tho Hebrew hon, substance or wealth, 
who in his dealings with others does which, being tho primitive source of 
not violate the laws; a servant is esteem among men, became at length 
honest who does not take any of the put for tho measure or standard of 
property of his master or suffer it to esteem, namely, what is good. Hence 
be taken; a tradesman is honest who honesty and honor are both founded 
does not sell bad articles; and people upon what is estimable, with this dif- 
in general are denominated honest who fcrcnce, that honesty is confined to the 
pay what they owe and do not adopt first principles or laws upon which 
any methods of defrauding others. civil society is founded, and horurr is 
Honesty is a negative virtue; all tho an independent principle that extends 
other terms denote positive virtues and to ever^hing which by usage has bom 
higher characteristics. ProbUy, from admitted as estimable or entitled to 
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esteem. An honest action, therefore, 
can never reflect so much credit on 
the af!:ent as an honorcAile action, since 
in the performance of the one ho may 
be guided by motives comparatively 
low, whereas in the other case he is 
actuated solely by a fair regard for 
the honor or the esteem of others. To 
a breach of Immsly is attached punish¬ 
ment and personal inconvenience in 
various fonns; but a breach of honor 
is only followed by disgrace or the ill 
opinion of others. On the other hand, 
honesty is founded on the very first 
principles of human society, ami honor 
on the incidental principles which have 
bc<m attached to them in the progress 
of time and culture; the former is 
positive and definite, and he who is 
actuated by this principle can never 
err; but. the latter is indefinite and 
variable, and, jis it depends upon opin¬ 
ion, it will ofisily mislead. Wo cannot 
have a falwi honasty, but we may have 
false hxnm. lIonMty always keeps a 
man within the line of his duty; but 
a mistaken notion of what is /mnor- 
nhle may c«irry a man very far from 
what is right, and may even load him 
to run counter to common honesty. 

See also CIlory. 

HONOR, IlKviflttKNCK, Rbspkct. 
Th(we i.(^rms agree in expressing the 
act of an infej:ior toward his superior; 
but honor (see GnotiY) expresses Icsai 
than rmerencG (se(^ Adokb), and more 
than rcs'pod (sec Estkbm). 

To homyr is only an outward act; to 
Tmrmcv> is either an act of the mind 
or th<? outward expression of a senti¬ 
ment; t,o TVS pod is mostly an act of the 
mind, (hough it may admit of b(nng 
cxprcfMseil by some outward a<jt. We 
hjomr (lod {>y ivloration and worship, 
as W(^ll iiH by the p<^rfonuaneo of Uis 
will; \V(* honor our panmts by obeying 
them and giving tlw».m our pc^rsonal 
S(OTie.e: w(^ fmrv.nce our MakiT by 
chttrishing in our minds a dread of 
oftendiug Him aiul making a profane 
xm of Ilis holy munn and word: wo 
reveriuK-e our parents by holding a 
similar semtinumt in a h^ss <lcgrce. 

To honorf whim applied to things, is 
taken in the sense of holding in honor; 
and rasped, to have respect for, 
with the same distinction between 
them. 
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Honor, Dignity. — Honor may be 
taken either for that which intrinsically 
belongs to a person or for that which 
is comerred on liim. Dignity, based on 
the Latin dignus, worthy, signifying 
worthiness, may be equally applied to 
what is extrinsic or intrinsic in a man. 

In the first case honor has a reference 
to what is esteemed by others; dignity 
to that which is esteemed by oursedves: 
a sense of honor impels a man to do 
that which is esteemed honorahle among 
men; a sense of dignity to do that which 
is consistent with the worth and great¬ 
ness of his nature: the former impels 
a man to elevate himself as an indi¬ 
vidual; the latter to raise himself to 
the standard of his species: the former 
may lead a person astray, but the lat¬ 
ter is an unerring guide. It is honor 
which makes a man draw liis sword 
upon his friend: it is dignity which 
makes him despise every paltry affront 
from others, and apologize for every 
apparent affront on his own part. 
Tiiis distinction bcitween the terms is 
kept up in their applitwition to what is 
extraneous of a man: honor is that 
which is conferred on him by others; 
but dimity is the worth or value which 
is iulclcd to his condition: hence we 
always spoalc of honors as conferred or 
received; but dignities as possessed or 
maintained. Honors may sometimes 
bo casual; but dignities arc always 
permanent: an act of condescension 
from the sovereign is an honor; but 
the dignity is that which exalts the 
man. Hence it is that honors are 
mostly civil or political; dignities may 
ttlso be ecclesiaftlical. 

HOPE, Kxi^butatiok, Teust, Oon- 
IFXDMNOM. Anticipation of futurity is 
the (jommon idtwi expressed by all those 
words. Hope is in Anglo-Saxon }hopa, 
Hope is that wlu<jh is w<’!lcf)me; axpeo- 
iation (scjo. Await) is eitlwu* welcome 
or unwelconur. wo hope only for that 
which is good; we expod the bad as 
well as the good. In ha<l w<uithcr we 
/iope it will soon be bc*.Uer; but in a 
bad season we expoot a bad harviist, 
and in a good season a good harvest. 
Hope is simply a proseutiruent; it 
may vary in ciogroe, more aiutordiup; 
to the tomiior of the mind than tho 
nature of the circumstances: Hoims hope 
where there is no ground for f^pOf 
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and others despair where they might 
hope: expectation is a conviction that 
excludes doubt; we expect in propor¬ 
tion as that conviction is positive: we 
hope that which may be or can pos¬ 
sibly be; we expect that which must 
be or which ought to be. The young 
man hopes to live many years; the 
old man expects to die in a few years. 

Hope and expectation consist in look¬ 
ing for some good, trust (see Belief) 
and confidence (see Confide) in a de¬ 
pendence on a person or thing to bring 
about the good. We may, therefore, 
have either hope or expectation grounded 
on trust or confidenccj or we may have 
them whore there is no room for either 
trust or confidence; a person may hope 
that something good may turn up be¬ 
cause the future is imcertain; we may 
expect that it will rain to-day; a person 
may'trust to the skill of another, or 
confide in his promises. Trust and con¬ 
fidence denote the same sentiment, but 
trust is applied to objects generally, 
confidence to particular objects; we may 
trust partially, but we confide entirely; 
we may tri^st strangers, we confide m 
friends or those we are partial to. 

Trust and confidence may both be 
applied to a man's self, or that which 
belongs to him, with a similar distinc¬ 
tion. 

HOPEFUL. See Sanguine. 

HOPELESS. See Despeeate. 

HORRIBLE. See Feaeful. 

HORRID. Sec Feaeful. 

HOST. See Aemt. 

HOSTILE. See Advbrbb. 

HOSTILITY. See Enmity. 

HOT, Fiery, Burning, Ardent. 
These terms characterize cither the 
presence of heat or the cause of heat. 
Hot, Anglo-Saxon hatj is the general 
term which marks simply the presence 
of heat; fiiery^ i. c., liaving fire, goes 
further, it denotes the presence of ^re, 
which is the cause of hmt; burning, 
i. c., in a state of burning, denotes the 
action of fire, and consequently is more 
expressive than the two; ardent (sec 
Fervor), which is literally the same in 
signification, is employed cither in 
poetry or in application to moral ob¬ 
jects: a room is hot; a furnace or the 
tail of a comet fiery; a coal burnvng; 
the sun ardent. 


In the figurative application, a tem¬ 
per is said to be hot or fierif; rage is 
burning; the mind is ardmt in pursuit 
of an object. Zeal may be hot, fiery, 
burning, and ardmt, but in the first 
three cases it denotes the intemperance 
of the mind when healed by religion or 
politics; the last is admissible so long 
as it is confined to a good object. 

See also Fire. 

HOUSE, See Family. 

HOWEVER, Yet, Neveutiielbss, 
Notwithstanding. These conjuno- 
tions are in grammar termed advers¬ 
ative, because they join sentences to¬ 
gether that stand more or less in 
opposition to each other. However is 
the most general and indefinite; it 
serves as a conclusive deduction drawn 
from the whole. The truth is, however, 
not yet all come out"; by this is under¬ 
stood that much of the truth bis been 
told, and much yet remains be told: 
so likewise in similar scnt(mces, “I am 
not, however, of that opinion"; where 
it is implied either that many hold the 
opinion or much may be said of it, 
but, bo that as it may, I am not of that 
opinion: however, you may roly on 
my assistance to that amount”; that 
is, at all events, let whatever happen, 
you may rely on so much of my assist¬ 
ance: however, as is obvious from the 
above examples, connects not only one 
single proposition, but many proposi¬ 
tions either express(vl or understood. 
Yet, nevertheless, and notnrUhstandiny 
are mo,stly omploy(jd to sc»(. two spe¬ 
cific propositions eitheu* in (iont^nvst or 
direct opposition to ciich other; the 
latter two are but species of the former, 
pointing out the opposition in a more 
specific manner. 

ThcTC are cases in which yet is pe¬ 
culiarly proper, otlw^rs in which never- 
iheUm, and others in whic‘h notwUh- 
standing are i)ref(<rable. Yet hewpe^aks 
a simple*, contrast; *‘Ad<lison wtus not a 
good .speaker, yet he was an admirable 
writer; Jolinson was a man of uncjouth 
manners, yet he hiui a good lw*art and 
a sound head"; 7ieiHirthelci>s and not¬ 
withstanding could not in thc'se eases 
have bcion substitutcMl. NeverOudess 
and notwithstanding arc mostly usecl to 
imply effectb or consequc'incos opposite 
to what might naturally bo c*xi>cotod 
to result. Ho has acUsa an unworthy 
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, nevertheless I will be a friend to 
as far as I can”; that is, although 
he has acted an unworthy part, I will 
bo no less his friend as far as lies in 
my power. “ Notmtkstanding all I have 
said, he still persists in his own impru¬ 
dent condiKit”; t.ha1. is, all I have said 
notwiihsUindmQ or not restraining him 
from it, he still persists. ^'He is still 
rich, nolwilhstandum his loss”; that is, 
his loss notwilhslamiingf or 7iot standing 
in the way of it, ho is still rich. From 
this resolution of the terms, more than 
from any specific rule, we may judge 
of their distinc^t applications, and clearly 
perceive that in such cases as those 
above cited the conjunctions neverthe¬ 
less and ‘notwithstanding could not be 
substitut.ed for each other, nor yet for 
cither; in other cases, however, wh(‘.re the 
objects are less definitely pointed out, 
they may be used indifferently. **The 
Jesuits piqued themselves always upon 
their stri<‘,t morality, and yet \notmth- 
standing or neveHheUm\ they admitUid 
of many things not altogetlw'r conso¬ 
nant with monil principle. You know 
that th(‘se are but tales, yet [fhotmth- 
standing, 7i.euc7dhelvss]yo\i believe them.” 

HUDDLE. Hoe Jumblb, 

HUE. S(j(s Co LOU. 

HUG. Se<i Clasp. 

HUGE. JONOitMOTTfl. 

HUMAN, lIuMANK. Though both 
derived from homo, a man, they arc 
thus far distinguished that imnimi is 
said of the g(muH and humane of the 
spi^cios. Th(5 human race or human 
beings are <)pj)oh(kI to the irrational 
part of the crciation; a hunume race or 
a Immanv individual is oj)pos(‘d to one 
that is (jrutd and fond of mni<?ting pain. 
He wlio is not human is divested of the 
first and <list.inguishing characteristics 
of his kin<l; ho who is not* hmmne, of 
the most important and (‘levated cnar- 
acterisths (.hat* btiongs to Ins nature. 

HUMANITY. S<^e Bknbvolwnoio. 

HUMBLE, Lowly, Low, Humble 
is hen*. <M)mt)ar(,Kl with the ot.h(T terms 
as it respeels both iK^rsons and things. 
A person is siii<l to hi) humble on a<!- 
oonnt of the stat<% of his mind: lie Is 
said to be bwlif and low cithc^r on im;- 
count of his mind or his outward cir¬ 
cumstances. A hutnltlc person is so 
Sn his principles and in hm conduct; 
a bwly person is so in tho tone of his 


feelings, or in his station and walk of 
life; a low person is so either in his 
sentiments, in his actions, or in his 
rank and condition; but persons may 
sometimes be hw from particular cir¬ 
cumstances who are not low in condi¬ 
tion. Humility should form a part of 
the character, as it is opposed to arro¬ 
gance and assumption; it is most con¬ 
sistent with the fallibility of our nature. 
Lowliness,in the Christian belief, should 
form a part of our temper, as it is op- 
j)Osod to an aspiring and lofty mind; 
it is most consistent with the temper 
of our Saviour, who was meek and 
lowly of mind. 

The hutnble and lowly are always 
taken in a good sense; but tho low 
either in a bad or an indifferent sense. 
A lowlyxntxn, whether as it regards his 
mind or his condition, is so without 
any moral di^basement; but a man who 
Ls low in his condition is likewise con¬ 
ceived to be low in his habits and his 
sentiments, which is b('ing nearly akin 
to the w'cious* Tlio same distinction 
is preserved in applying those terms 
to inanimato or spiritual objects. A 
Inmihle roof, a humble oilu^o, a hwnbh 
station arc assoenatiod with tho high¬ 
est moral worth; while a law office, 
a Imo situation, a low birth, seem to 
exclude t*ho idea of worth. 

See also An ask. 

ButMcj Modest, 8td>m,isnve, —^These 
terms dejsignat o a tempiT of mind tho 
reverse of scdf-conceit or pride. The 
humble, in Latin hmilis, low, from 
humus, tho ground, signifying tho 
lowest position, is so wit*h regard to 
ourselves or others. ModeMy (see 
Modmst) is that wliich reganfs our- 
selvm only: sidmiismencss, from std)- 
7nismts, signifying putting under, is that 
which regards otlun’s. A man is hund)h 
from a scuist^ of his c^omparativt^ inferi¬ 
ority to others in point of st.ation and 
outward eircurnst anctes; or he is himhlo 
from a senses of his inip(Tf<*ctions and 
a consciousness of not being what h(% 
ought to ho: he is mwiesl, inasruue.h as 
lu^ s(»ts but lit*th^ value on his (jualificu- 
tions, a({<iuir(un('ntiS, and endowneiits. 
Jlimilily is a painful sentim<‘ut; for 
wh(*u it <wn)if«‘rus oiht^rs it is coupkul 
with fear; wlwjn it conccirns our own 
unworthinesH it is couph^d wit,h sorrow: 
modesty is a peaceful sontixncnt; it 
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serves to keep the whole mind in due HUMIDITY. See Moisture. 

bounds. When humility and modesty HUMILIATE. See Humble. 

show themselves in the outward con- HUMOR, Temper, Mood. Humor 
duct, the former bows itself down, the literally signifies moisture or fluid, in 
lafter shrinks: a humble man gives which sense it is used for thc^ fluids of 
freely to others from a sense of their the human body; and as far as thesis 
deserving; o, modest man demands noth- humors or their particular si.ate is con¬ 
ing for himself, from an unconscious- nected with, or has its inllueiKje on, 
ness of deserving in himself. the animal spirits and the moral feol- 

Between humble and suhnissive there ings, so far is humor applicuiblo to mor^ 
is this prominent feature of distinction, agents. Temper (see Disposition) is 
that the former marks a temper of less specific in its signification; it may, 
mind, the latter a mode of action: the with equal propriety, undt'rt.lu'changed 
former is, therefore, often the cause of form of temperament., he apiilicable to 
the latter, but not so always; we may the general state of the body or the 
be submissive because we are humble: mind. Mood, which is but a change 
but we may likewise be svimissive from from mode or manner, lias an original 
fear, from interested motives, from no- signification not less indofiniti^ than the 
cessity, from duty, and the like; and former; it is applied, however, only to 
on the other hand, we may bo humble the mind. As the humors of tlu^ body 
without being sfubmissive, when we arc are the most variable parts of the ani- 
not brought into connection with others, mal frame, humor in regard to the mind 
A man is huuible when in solitude he denotes but. a partial and transitory 
takes a review of his sinfulness; he is stat.e when compared with the temper, 
svbmisswe to a master whose displeas- which is a general and habitual state, 
ure he dreads. The humor is so fluctuairing that it 

Humble, Humiliate, Degrade.—Humr varies in the same mind perpetually; 
bh and humiliate are both drawn from but the temper is so far oonfiiWHl that 
the same source (see above). Degrade it always shows itself to be the same 
(see above). whenever it shows itself at all: the 

Humble is commonly used as the act fm?nor makes a man different from him- 
either of persons or things: a person self; the temper makes him different 
may humble himself or he may be from others, lloncjc we speak of the 
humbled: humiliate is employed to char- humor of the moment; of the temper 
acterizo things; a thing is humiliating of youth or of old age: so likewise we 
or a humiliation. No man hujnbks say, to accommodate oiu^'s sedf to the 
himself by the acknowledgment of a humor of a piTSon; to managt^ his 
fault; but it is a groat humiliatim for per: to put one into a certain humr; 
a person to be dependent on another to correct or sour the temper. Huimt 
for a living when he has it in his power is not less partial in its nature than in 
to obtain it for himself. its duration; it fixes itself often on only 

To humble is to bring down to the one object, or regards only one par- 
ground; it supposes a certain eminence, ticular direction of feedings: temper ox- 
either created by the mind or really tends to all the actions and opinions 
existing in the outward circumstance's; as well as foldings of a man; it gves 
%o degrade is to sot dowm lower; it sup- a coloring to all ho says, <loos, thinks, 
poses steps for descending. He who is and feels. We may bo in a humor 
most elevated in his own esteem may bo for writing or roiuling; for what is fcay 
most humbled; mMottunes may humbh or what is serious; for what is noisy 
the proudest conqueror: he who is most or what is quiet; but our temper is dis- 
clevated in the esteem of others may covorable in our daily conduitt; we may 
be the most degraded; envy is ever on be in a good or ill humor in company, 
the alert to degrade. A lesson in the but in domestic life and in our closest 
school of adversity is humbling to one relations we show whether we iiro good 
who has known nothing but prosper- or ill tempered. A man shows his ku^ 
ity: terms of peace are humiliating: mor in different or trifling actions; he 
low vices are peculiarly degrading to a shows his Umper in the most important 
man of rank. I actions: it may be a man^s humor to 
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sit while others stand, or to go un-i 
shaven while others shave; but he I 
slxows his temper pa a Cliristian or 
otherwise in forgiving injuries or not j 
harboring rcsonimonts; in living peace¬ 
ably, not indulging himself in con¬ 
tentions. 

Whem applied to bodies of men 
7nor, as denoting a temporary or fluctu¬ 
ating fending, is more commonly used 
than tamper. , | 

Humor and 7nood agree in denoting 
a partii'.ular and temporary state of! 
feeling; but they differ in the cause, 
the former b(‘ing attributable rather 
to the physictil state of tlie body, and 
the latter to the moral frame of the 
mind; the former, therefore, is inde¬ 
pendent of all external circumstances, 
or at all events of any that arc ro- 
dueiblo to syKStem; the latter is guided 
entirely by evemts, or the view which 
the mind takes of events. Humor is, 
therefor(‘, geiu^rally taken in a bad 
sense unk^ss actually qualified by some 
epithet to the contrary: mood is always 
taken in an indifferent sense. There 
is no (uikndaiing on the hmnor of a 
man; it; depends upon his imod whether 
ho performs ill or well: it is necessary 
to suppress humor in a child; we dis¬ 
cover by the melancholy mood of a 
iruin that something distressing has 
happen(Hi to him. 

See also GiuTipy; Qualify; Wit. 

Ihmmr, Cawice,—Umtwr is general, 
caprice (.see Fancxv'UL) is particular: 
hurnor may bo good or bad; caprice is 
always iaktm in a bad sense. Humor 
is always independent of fixed prin¬ 
ciple; it is i.he feeling or impulse of the 
mornemt: cwirrka is always opposed to 
fixtnl pritxciple or rational motives of 
acting; it is the finding of the indi- 
vidmil setting at naught all rule and 
defying all rcuison. The feeling only 
is porv(irt(Ml when the humor predomi¬ 
nates; the judgment and will are por^ 
verted by caprice; a clxild shows its 
huta&r in fretfulncss and impatience; a 
man betrays his caprice in his inter¬ 
course with others, in the managemejat 
of his concerns, or in the choice of his 
amusements. 

Indulgence, according to a mode of 
speech now practically obsolete, ren- 
oers children and subordinate persons 


humorsome; prosperity or unlimited 
power is apt to render a man capricious: 
a humor some person commonly objects 
to be pleased or is easily displeased; a 
capricious person likes and dislikes, 
approves and disapproves the same 
thing in quick succession. 

Humorsoyne, HumorouSj Capricious 
—IlmuoTi when applied to things, has 
the scasc of wit, whence the distinction 
between hnmorsonui and Jmnorous, the 
former implying the existence of hu7nor 
or perverted feeling in the person; the 
latter implying the existence of humor 
or wit in the person or thing. Caprice 
is improperly applied to things to des¬ 
ignate their total irregularity and plan- 
lessness of proceeding, as, m speaking 
of fashion, we notice its caprice when 
that which has been laid aside is again 
taken into use; diseases arc termed 
capricious which act in direct opposi¬ 
tion to all established rule. 

HUNT, Chase. The leading idea 
in the word kmt from Anglo-Saxon 
huntianj to capture, is that of searching 
after; the leading idea in the word 
chase is that of driving away or before 
one. In a strict sense, hunt denotes 
a search for objects not witlxin sight; 
cfme is a pursuit after such objects 
only as arc within sight: wo may hurU, 
therefore, without chasing: we may 
chase without hunting: a person hunts 
after, but docs not chase that which 
is lost: a boy chases^ but does not hunt. 
a butterfly. When applied to field 
sports, the hunt commences as soon 
os the huntsman begins to look for the 
game; the chase commences as soon as 
it is found: on this ground, perhaps, it 
is that hunt is used, in familiar dis- 
courso, to designate the specific act of 
taking this amusement; and chase is 
used only in parfcunilar ctistis where the 
peculiar idea is to bo expressed: a fox- 
mnt, or a stag^-hunt, is said to take 

E laco on a parti(jiilar day; or that there 
as boon no hunting this season, or tliat 
the hunt has been vesry bad: but wo 
speak, on the other hand, of tho pleas¬ 
ures of tho chase, or that tho cAose 
lasted very long; the animal gave a 
long chase. 

HURL. See Cast. 

HURRY. Sec Hasten. 

HURT. See Disad vantage; In- 
juby; SottttY. 
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HURTFUL, Pernicious, Noxious, usage as names for the same phcnome- 
Noisome. Between hurtfid, signifying non. This phenomenon is a peculiar 
full of hwtf and pemicioiLS there is the condition of the nervous system induced 
same distinction as between hurting by a fixed, abstracted attention of the 
and destroying: that which is hurtful mental and visual eye on one object 
may hurt m various ways; but that not of an exciting nature. It was 
which is pernicious necessarily tends called animal •magnetism by F. A. Mes^ 
to destruction: confinement is hurtful mer, because he believed in a in^- 
to the health: bad company is perm- netic force in animals, peculiar to living 
dom to the morals, or the doctrines of beings, by which one acts on another 
free-thinkers are said to be to just as the magnet acts on steel; to 

the well-being of society. Noxious and this the inducing of the hypnotic state 
noisomcj from 7ioccrc, to hurt, arc spe- was due. The phenomenon was by 
cies of the hurtful: things may be hurtn others ctiUcd 7ncs7}i(rism, after IMosnier 
ful both to body and mind; noxious (about 1706), because it was made 
and noiso77ie only to the body: that known to the public everywhere, chiefly 
which is noxious inflicts a direct in- through his some what s])Cctaoular moth- 
jury; that which is noisome inflicts it ods of producing it. Mesmerism refers, 
indirectly: noxious insects are such as then, primarily to the manner of induo- 
wound; noisome vapors are such as ing a hypnotic condition. The term 
tend to create disorders. hypnotism, fro^'i sle(?p, and vtvpov, 

HUSBAND, Conserve, Economize, nerve, was coined in 1842 by James 
Husband, from the Icelandic hushmdi, Braid, who was the first to investigate 
that contracted from husbuandi, com- the subject in a physiological way. 
pound of hue, a house, and huindi, a This name was intended to imply that 
dwelling, all imply the male head of a the phenomenon was due not to any 
household. In the present application occult magnetic force, inherent in oj> 
the term sij^nifies to manage one's affairs ganic life every where, but to a pccul- 
with frugality, to use one's resources so lar condition of the nerves. Ilis name 
as to produce the best results. replaced tnes?nerism in popular usage. 

Conserve, from Latin conservare, HYPOCHONDRIACAL, MeIiAN- 
means primarily to save. We corir cholic. Splenetic. Those words all 
serve our health and property by refer to an abnormal psychological con- 
adopting such methods as will save dition supposed d be productid or ac- 
them from depreciation, injury, loss, or companied by a disorder of the .wlecn; 
destruction. We economise our health, but they indicate slight ly diucront 
time, and property by managing each psychological states, 
with care, prudence, and a proper re- Ilypochorulriacal (from Clrc^ek M and 

gard for their value. Economize bis an the parts beneath the breast- 

original meaning similar to that of hus- bone, i. e., the spleen) is the adjective 
ham, being derived from the Greek corresponding toa gloomy 
word for house, and indicating the man- and irritable state of mind in which the 
agement of the household. Husband, subject believes that his health is in 
however^ means primarily prudence in a very serious condition and that ho 
saving, m gathermg together, and con- is threatened with death. MdmtcMlic 
serving resources; economize signifies (Greek peXayxoXia, black bile, rofer- 
prudencein spending. See Economical, ring to secretions of tins splc^en) refers 
HUSBANDMAN. See Farmer. simply to a state of morbid gloom. 
HUSBANDRY. See Cultivation. from Latin sp/mjGrec^kwX^v, 

HYDROPLANE. Sec Aircraft, spleen, refers to a state of morbi<l gloom 
HYPNOTISM, Mesmerism, Ani- especially cliaractorized by irritabloness 
MAL Magnetism. The difference bo- of temper, a disposition to take offence 
tween these three words is not a differ- at everything, 
once in meaning, but a difference in the HYPOCRITE, Dissembler. Hyp * 
theory implied m thesm, and in fashion- ocrite, in Greek itiroKpiriie, from m6 
able and professional usage. Hypu^ and Kpivofxat, signifies one playing a 
tism replaced mesmerism, and mesmer* part on a stage. IHss&mSlor, itoxxi 
ism animal maanetism in professional disserMe, in Latin disdmulo or die axui 
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simUis, signifies one who makes him¬ 
self appear unlike what he really is. 

The hypocrite feigns to be what he is 
not; the dmcmhkr conceals what he is: 
Ihe former takes to himself the credit 
of virtues which he has not; the latter 
conceals the vices that he has; every 


hypocrite is a dissembler; but every 
semhler is not a hypocrite: the hypocrite 
makes truth serve the purpose of false¬ 
hood; the dissembler is content with 
making falsehood serve his own par¬ 
ticular purpose. 

HYPOTHETICAL. See Empirical. 
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IDEA» Thought, Imagination, account lose its characteristic meaning. 
Jdeaj in Latin idea, in Greek ISka, Imagination is not only the fruit of 
from the root found in Latin mdere, thought^ but of peculiar thought: the 
to see, signifies the thing seen in the thought may be another's: the imaginor 
mind. Thought comes from Anglo- tion is one's own: the thought occurs 
Saxon thencan, modern English think, and recurs; it comes and it goes; it 
Imagination signifies the thing itnag-- is retained or rejected at the pleasure 
inedj from Latin imagoj from the root of the IhinHng being: the imagination 
imj found in imitarCj English imitate. is framed by the power which we term 

TDhc idea is the simple representation imagination; it is cherished with the 
of an object; the thought is the re- partiality of a parent for its offspring, 
flection; and the imaginat,ion is the Thoughts are busied with the sui>- 
combination of ideas: we have ideas rounding objects; imagiuatioris are cm-* 
of the sun, the moon, and all material ployed on distant and strange objects: 
objects; we have thoughts on moral hence thoughts are denominated sober, 
subjects; we have imaginations drawn chaste, and the like; imaginations, wiki 
from the ideas already existing in the and extravagant, 
mind. Ideas are formed; they are the Sec also Pekception. 
rude materials with which the thinking Ideal, Imaginary.—Ideal docs not 
faculty exerts itself: thoughts arise in strictly adhere to the sense of its prhni- 
the mind by means of association and tivc, idea: the idea is the representation 
combination, or recur in the mind by of a real object in the mind; but ideal 
the power of the memory; they are signifies belonging to the idea indepen- 
the materials with which the thinkmg dently of the reality or the external 
faculty employs itself: are object. Imaginary preserves the sig- 

created by the mind's reaction on it- nification of its primitive, imagination 
self; they are the materiaJs with which (sec Fancy) denotes what is created 
the understanding seeks to enrich it- by the mind itself. The ideal is 
self. The term ideas is used in all not directly opposed to, but ab- 
cases for the mental representation, stracted from the real; thi^ imaginary. 
abstractedly from the agent that rep- on the other hand, is d ro(!l.ly opposed 
resents them: hence ideas are attached to the real; it is the unreal thing 
to words; ideas are analysed, con- formed by the I deal hap- 

founded, and the like; in which cases ’pinoas is the happiness which is formed 
the word thought could not bo substi- m the mind without having any direct 
tuted. Thought belongs only to think- and actual protolype in nature; but 
ing and rational beings: the animals it may, novcrtheless, be something pcs- 
may be said to have ideas, but not sible to be realisstid; it may be above 
thoughts: hence thoughts are either nature, but not in direct contradiction 
mean, fine, grovelling, or sublime, ac- to it: the imaginary is that which is 
cording to the nature of the mind in opposite to some positive existing re- 
which they exist: hence we say with ality; the pleasure which a lunatic 
more propriety, to indulge a thought derives from the conceit of being a 
than to mdulge an idea; to express king is altogether 
one's thoughts, rather than one's ideas, Bee also utopian. 
on any subject: although the latter IDIOM. See Lanouaoh. 
term idea, on account of its compre- IDIOT. See Foon. 

honsivo use, may, without violation of IDLE, Lazy, Indolent. Idle comes 

any express rule, be indifferently cm- from Anglo-Saxon idd, vain, empty, 
ployed in general discourse for thought; hazy comes from Low German fonca, 
but the former term does not on this allied to loose, signifying languid, idle. 
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Indolent^ in Latiui iridolenSf from m, who values his time will take care to 
not, and d()lc.m, from dole^-Cj to grieve, have as few idle hours as possible; but 
signifies not grieving, lacking in feel- since no one can always be employed 
in^r; hence, lacking in life and en- in severe labor, he will occupy his 
ergy. ^ ^ leisure hours in that which best suits 

A propensity to inaction is the com* his taste, 
mon idea by winch these words are Idle md Imure are said in particular 
connected; they differ in the cause and reference to the time that is employed; 
degree of the qxiality: idle expresses vacant (see Fill) is a more general 
less than lazy, and lazy less than in- term that simply qualifies the thing: 
dolent: one is termed idle who will do an idle hour is one without any proper 
nothing useful; one is hzy who will employment; a vacant hour is in gen- 
do nothing at, all without great re- eral one free from the employments 
luctan(u»; one is imlalent who docs not with which it might bo fill^; a per- 
caro to <l() anything or set about any- son has leisure time according to his 
thing. Inhere is no direct inaction in wishes; but he may have vacavJt time 
the uiler; for a child is idle who will from necessity; that is, when he is in 
not learn his lesson, but ho is active want of employment, 
enough in that wliich pleases himself: /dfo. Vain, —^These epithets are both 
there is an aversion to corporeal action oppos^ to the solid or substantial; 
in a lazy man, but not always to mental but idle has a more particular reference 
action; he is lazy at work, lazy in to what ought or ought not to engage 
walking, or lazy in sitting; but ho may the time or attention; vain^ in Latin 
not object to any enqdoynicni, such vanus, signifying empty, seems to qual- 
as reading or thinking, which leaves ify the ’tiling without any such refer- 
his body entirely iit rest: an indoUnt once. A pursuit may be termed cither 
man, on t.h(^ contrary, fails in activity idle or vain: in the former case, it re- 
from a dc^fect both in the min<l and fleets immediately on the agent for not 
the body; he will not only not move, employing his time on something more 
but he will not even think, if it give serious; but in the, latter case it simply 
him troubU^; and tritlmg exert.ions of characterizes the pursuit as one that 
any kind are sufficient,, even in pros- will bo attended with no good conse- 
pect, to deter him from attempting to quencjos: when wo consider ourselves 
move. as beings who have but a short time 

Lazy is figuratively applied to other to live, and that every moment of that 
objc<dj 3 . time ought to be tliorouglily well spent, 

idle is also applied to things in the we should bo careful to avoid all idle 
sense of leisure and vanity, for which concerns; when wc consider ourselves 
SCO the next, analysis. as rational beings, who are responsible 

Idle. LciMire, Vacant—Idle is op- for the use of thaso powers with which 
j)OHed tw^rc! to busy; Imure eom(*s fnwn we have bi'cn invested by God wo shall 
Anglo-Fr(‘n<ih originally the in- be careful to rcsjcct all vain concerns: 
fmitivi^ mood, signifying to bo per- an Me (effort is made by one who does 
mitte<l, from Latin tore. there- not care to exert himself for any useful 
fore., who is idle, of being busy, pur{>ose, who works only to please him- 

commiks a fault; which is not always self; a vain effort may be made by one 
the case with him who is at kmvre or who is in a state of dosporation. 
free from his employment. Idle is al- IGNOMINY. See Infamy. 
ways taken in a sense more or less IGNORANT, IiiIjITJCratb, XJk- 
unfavorablo;^ct>ar<} in a sense perfectly LJiAitNKD, Unlicttkiikd. Ignorant^ in 
indiffc^wml.: if a man says of lumsolf Latin from the privative zw, 

that he has sptmt an idk hour in this and th(» root grno, signifying to know, 
or that place, in amusement, company, signifies not knowing things in gen- 
iwwl the likci, he means to signify he oral, or not knowing any particular cir* 
would have spent it better if anything cumstance. Unlearned, ilMtmite, and 
had ofTensd; on tlie other hand, ho urMUmi anj compared with ig^mrant 
woukl say that he spends his leisure in the geunsral sense, 
moments in a suitable relaxation: ho Ignorant is a (jomprehonsivo tma, 
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it includes any degree from the high¬ 
est to the lowest, and consequently in¬ 
cludes the other terms, illiterate, uvr 
learned, and unlettered, which express 
different forms of ignorance. Ignorance 
is not always to one’s disgrace, since 
it is not always one’s fault; the term 
is not, therefore, directly reproachful: 
the poor, ignorant savage is an object 
of pity rather than condemnation; 
but when ignorance is coupled with 
self-conceit and presumption, it is a 
real deformity: hence the word 
literale, which is mostly used in such 
cases, has become a term of reproach: 
an ignorant man who sets up to teach 
others is termed an illiterate preacher; 
and quacks, whether in religion or med¬ 
icine, from the very nature of their 
calling, arc altogether an illiterate race 
of men. The term illiterate is in all 
cases taken for one who is without 
education or even the knowledge of his 
letters; the words unlearned and wn- 
lettered are disengaged from any xin- 
favorable associations. A modest man, 
who makes no pretensions to learning, 
may suitably apologize for his sup¬ 
posed deficiencies by saying he is an 
unlearned or unlettered man; the former 
is, however, a term of more familiar 
use than the latter. A man* may be 
described cither as generally unlearned 
or as unlearned in particular sciences 
or arts; as unlearned in history; ww- 
leamcd in philosophy; unlearned in the 
ways of the world*: a rustic poet’s muse 
may be described as unlettered, 

ILL. See Badly; Evil. 

ILL-FATED. See Hapless. 

ILLITERATE. See Ignobawt. 

ILLNESS. See Sickness. 

ILLUMINATE, Illumine,Enlighten 
BN. Illuminate, in Latin illuminatus, 
participle of illumino (from Latin m, 
and hmen, light), and enlighten, coined 
with the French en, from the verb 
lighlen, both denote the communica¬ 
tion of light; the former in the natural, 
the latter in the moral sense. We il^ 
luminate by means of artificial lights; 
or, as in the case of mediaeval manu¬ 
scripts (though, in this sense, the term 
is now obsolete) by color: the sun illvr 
tninoUos the world by its own light: 
preaching and instruction enlighten the 
minds of men. Illumine is but a poetic 
variation of illuminate; as, the Sun of 


Righteousness illumined the benighted 
world; illuminations are employed as 
public demonstrations of joy; no nation 
IS now termed enlightened but such as 
has received i.he light of the Gospel. 

ILLUSION. See Delusion; Fal¬ 
lacy. 

ILLUSTRATE. See Explain. 

ILLUSTRIOUS. Soo Distin¬ 
guished; Famous. 

ILL-WILL. See Hatiied. 

IMAGE. See Likeness. 

IMAGINARY. See Ideal. 

IMAGINATION. Sec Fancy; Idea. 

IMAGINE. Sec Appbeuend; 
Think. 

IMBECILITY. Sec Debility. 

IMBIBE. See Absorb. 

IMITATE, Copy, Counterfeit. 
The idea of taking a likcnc'ss of some 
object is common to all those terms; 
but imitate (see Follow) is tiio gen¬ 
eric: copy (soo that word) and counter-’ 
fdt, through French conirefaU, from the 
Latin contra, against, and Jtmrc, to 
make, signifying to make in opposition 
to the reality, are the si)ocifi(‘. tonns: 
to imitate is to take a general likeness; 
to copy, to take an exact likeness; to 
counterfeit, to take a false likeness: to 
imitate is, therefore, almost always 
used in a good or an indifferent sense: 
to copy mostly, anti to coutUerfnt still 
of toner, in a bad sense: to imitate an 
author’s style is at all times allowable 
for one who cannot form !i style for 
himself; but to copy an authorns style 
would be a too slavish adhertmee oven 
for the dullest writer. 

To imitate is applicable to every ob¬ 
ject, for every external object is sus¬ 
ceptible of imitation; and in man the 
imitative faculty displays itstdf alike 
in the highest and the lowest mat.ters, 
in works of art and moral <‘,on(lu<d: to 
copy is applicable only to certain ob¬ 
jects which will admit of a minute 
likeness being tak<in; thus, an artist 
may bo said to cojpy from nature. 

To counterfeit is appUcabhi to but 
few objects; wo may counterfeit coin, 
which is an unlawful act, or wo may 
counterfeit th(i person, the character, 
the voice, or the handwriting of any 
one for whom we would wish to pass, 
which is also an unlawful act except 
on the stage. 

Imitate, Mimic, Ape, Mock, ^ To 
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imitate is here the general term: to the blackness of the sky; we hear the 
mitnic, from the Clrcck /iT/ioe, an ac- threatening sounds of the enemy's clash- 
tor or mimic, and to ape^ signifying ing sword. 

to imitate like an ape (Anglo-Saxon IMMODERATE. See Excessive. 
apa, CScrman affc), are both species IMMODEST, Impudent, Shame- 
of yicicHis imitation. One wiitatea that less. Immodcat signifies the want of 
which is deserving of imUalion, or the modesty: impmlcnt and shaimless sig- 
eontrary: one mimes cither t,hat which nify without shame. Immodest is loss 
is not an authorized subject of imiUtn than either rmpndent or shameless: an 
tion or whicdi is imitated imperfectly inmiodest girl lays aside the ornament 
or so as l,o excite laught.er. A person of her sex and puts on another garb 
wishes <.(> make that his o^sm winch that is less becoming; but her heart 
he imitales, but ho ‘mimics for the en- need not be corrupt until she becomes 
tertainmont of others. impudent: she lacks a good quality 

To ape is a serious, though an ab- when she is mmodcst; sh{‘ is possessed 
surd, act. of imitation. To mock, Old of a positively bad quality when she 
French moeqaer^ ti Picard form for Is impmlent. There is always hope 
mowhvr^ to wipe the nose, Latin nvac- that an immodest woman may bo con- 
to blow the nose (from Latin mvr scions of her error, and amend; but of 
English maci/.s), imlicating a vulgar an impmtmt woman there is no such 
gesture of eonkmupt, signifies to laugh chance—she is radic^ally corrupt. 7'/a- 
at, and is an ill-nat.ured and vulgar act pitdvnt may (iharacU^rizc the person or 
of imitation. The ape imitates to the thing*: shameless^ from Anglo- 
please himself; the mocker mocks to Saxon sceanm, shame, and ncgat»ive 
insult others, suflix, charac.tcrizes the ]XTSon. A per- 

IMMATERIAL. See IN c o R i» o- son's air, look, and words are impudent 
umal; Unimportant. wlicn contrary to all modesty: tile per- 

IMMEDIATELY. See Directly, * son himself is shameless who is devoid 
Now. of all sense of shame. 

IMMENSE. ENORMOTTSt. See also Impertinent; Indecent. 

IMMINENT, Imi»endino, Threat- IMMUNITY. 8co Puivileob. 
KNiNO. (mmin(mtj in hiiiin inminem, IMPAIR, Injure. Impair comes 
from minm\ to project., signifies rest- through Old Fremsh empeirer, from 
ing or coming upon. Impending^ from Lat(^ Latin mpKemre, compounded of 
t.h(^ Latin penderv, to hang, signifiejj tlm Lat-in in and pcior, worse, signify- 
hanging upon or ovm*. Threat, Anglo- ing to make worse. Injure, from in, 
Saxon threoUm, to afllii^t, vex, urg(^, is against, and inr, the stem of ius. right, 
allied to Latin tradere (found in intrude signifies to make otherwise than it 
and obtrmlc), signifying to push, work, ought, to be. 

urge. hnjmir seems to bo in regard to tn- 

All thesis terms are used in regard j^iry lus the species to tlie gimns; what 
to sonu^ (wil l-liat, is i»xc(‘(‘dingly near: is impaired is injured, but what, is wa- 
inminent conveys no idea of duration; jnred is not noc(wsarily impaired. To 
imqwndintj t^xiludcs t-he idea of what impair is a progressive mode of in¬ 
is niomm'itary. A p(‘rHou may be in mrituf: an injury may takes pkwe either 
•imminent danger f)f losing his life in one by degrees or by an ins taut,amyous acjt: 
instant, and the <lang(‘r may Ixuiver the straining of the c^yes ‘Impairs the sight, 
next instant: but au impending danger but a blow injures rai.luT t,han 'm^mirs 
is that whii'h has l>een long in existence, the eye. A man’s luvdt h may Ix^ i//t- 
and gradually approaching; wo can sel- vaired or injured by his vic.es, but his 
dom e,scap(i imneinerd danger by any linil>H are injured rathitr t,han mpairad 
efforts of oup own: but wo may be by a fall. A iierson’s circumst.an<!Os 
suiwtessfully wariUKl to from au ar<i irngniired by a sinxu^ssion of mis- 

impending dunjfcr. Im.mine'nl aiul fort,lines; they arc injured l>y a sudden 
pending are said of dungiTS 1,hat are turn of f<»rl.un(^ 
not discoviTabhi; but a ihreatming evil IMPART. Sec (>»MMUNif'ATi4. 

gives intimations of its own appromh; IMPARTIAL. H(‘e NEUTUAia. 

we iKircoivo the threatming toiupiist in IMPASSABLE, Sets liAvmnam. 
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IMPEACH. See Accitsb. 

IMPEDE. See Himx>br. 

IMPEL. See Actuate; Compel; 
Encourage. 

IMPENDING. See Imminent. 

IMPERFECTION, Defect, Fault, 
Vice. These terms are applied either 
to persons or to things, hnperfcction, 
denoting either the abstract qu^ity of 
imperfect or the thing which consti¬ 
tutes it imper/ectf in a person arises 
from his want of perfection and the 
infirmity of Ixis nature; there is no one 
without some point of imperfection 
which is obvious to others, if not to 
himself; he may strive to diminish it, 
although he cannot expect to get alto¬ 
gether rid of it: a defect (sec Blemish) 
IS a deviation from the general consti¬ 
tution of man; it is what may be 
naturAl to the man as an individual, 
but not natural to man as a species; 
in this manner we may speak of a dc- 
fect in the speech, or a defect in temper. 
The fault and vice rise in degree and 
character above either of the former 
terms; they both reflect disgrace more 
or less on the person possessing them; 
but the fauU always characterizes the 
agent, and is said in relation to an 
individual; the trice j from Latin vilium, 
a vice or fault, characterizes the ac¬ 
tion and may oe considered abstract¬ 
edly: hence we speak of a man^s faults 
as the things we may condemn in him; 
but wo may speak of the vices of drunk¬ 
enness, lying, and the like, without any 
immeaiate reference to any one who 
ractices these vices- When they arc 
oth employed for an individual thoir 
distinction is obvious: the fault may 
lessen the amiability or excellence of 
the character; the vice is a stain; a 
single act destroys its purity; a habit¬ 
ual practice is a pollution. 

In regard to things, the distinction 
depends upon the preceding explana¬ 
tion in a great measure, for we can 
scarcely use these words without think¬ 
ing on man as a moral agent, who was 
made the most perfect of all creatures, 
and became the most itnpcrfcct; and 
from our imperfection has arisen, also, 
a general imperfection throughout all 
the works of creation. The word in^ 
perfection is therefore the most un¬ 
qualified term of all: there may bo 
imperfection in regard to otir Maker. 


or there may be imperfection in regard 
to what we conceive of perfection; and 
in this case the term simply and gen¬ 
erally implies whatever falls short in 
any degree or manner of perfediori. 
Defect is a positive degree of imperfec¬ 
tion; it is contrary both to our ideas 
of perfection and to our particular inten¬ 
tion: thus, there may be a defect in the 
materials of which a thing is made; 
or a defect in the mode of making it: 
the term defect^ however, whether said 
of persons or things, characterizes 
rather the object than the agent. 
Faulty on the other hand, when said 
of things, always refers to the agent: 
thus we may say there is a dtfcct in 
the gUuss, or a dtfcct in the spring; 
but there is a fault in the workman¬ 
ship, or a faidt in the putting together, 
and the like. Viccj with rc‘gard to 
things, is properly a serious or radical 
d(fcct; the former lies in the constitu¬ 
tion of the whole, the latter may lie in 
the parts; the former lies in essentials, 
the latter lies in the accidents: there 
may be a defect in the shape or nudeo 
of a horse; but the trice is said in regard 
to his soundness or unsoundness, his 
docility or indocility. 

Impcrfecliony Weakness^ Frailly, Fail‘d 
ing^ Foible,—Imperfection has already 
been considered as that which in the 
most extended sense diminishes the 
moral perfection of man; the rest arc 
but modes of imperfection varying in 
degree and circumstances. Weakness is 
a positive and strong degree of iwn 
perfection which is opposed to strength; 
it is what wo do not so necessarily look 
for, and therefore distingiiish{»s the in¬ 
dividual who is liable to it. Frailty 
is another strong mode of imperfection 
which characterizes the fragility of 
man, but not of all men in th(j same 
degree; it differs from weahwss in re¬ 
spect to the object. A weakness lies 
more in the judgment or in the senti¬ 
ment; frailly lies more in th<i moral 
features of an action. It is weodo- 
rms in a man to yield to the persua¬ 
sions of any one against his hotter 
judgment; it is frailty to yield to 
intemperance or illicit indulgences. 
Failings and foibUs (from Old French 
foible^ English feef>le, Latin fhMUf 
doleful, from flere^ to weep) axe tk 
smallest degrees of imp^ecHon to 
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which the hxunan character is liable: 
wc all have our failviigs in temper, and 
OMC f<nl>li)s in our habits and our pre¬ 
possessions; and he, as Horace oh^ 
serves, is the best who has the fewest. 

IMPERIOUS, Lordly, Domineer¬ 
ing, Overbearing. All these epithets 
imply ail unseemly exercise or affecta¬ 
tion of power or superiority. Iniperi- 
(mSf from imperarcj to command, char¬ 
acterizes <uthcr the disposition to 
command without adequate authority 
or to convey one’s commands in an of¬ 
fensive manner: lordly (from Anglo- 
Saxon liUiford, lord, from Aia/, bread— 
English /oa/—and weard, guard, Eng¬ 
lish wardy signifying the guardian of 
the loaf) characterizes the manner of 
acting the lord: and domimefrmg, from 
dotnimtSj a lordj denotes the manner 
of ruling like a lord, or rather of at¬ 
tempting to rule; hence a person’s tem¬ 
per or his tone is denominated imperi- 
omt; his air or <leportment is lordly; 
his tone is dmnimvring. A woman of 
an imptrioiis temper commands in 
order to be obey^; she commands 
with an imperious tone in order to 
enforce obedience. • A person assiunes 
a lordly air in order to display his own 
importance; ho gives orders in a dmni- 
ncering tone in order to make others 
feel their inferiority. There is always 
something offensive in impermisness; 
there is frequently something ludi¬ 
crous in that which is hrdly; and a 
mixture of the ludicrous and offensive 
in that which is domineesring. 

These tijrms are employed for such 
as are invcNstcd with some sort of power, 
or endowiKl with some sort of superior¬ 
ity, howevt^r trifling; but overbearing is 
employed for men in the general rela¬ 
tions of society, whether superiors or 
equals. A man of an imptrious tew*- 
per and some talent will frequently be 
so ovcrbmring in the assemblies of his 
equals as to awe the rest into silence 
and carry every measure of his own 
without contratfiction. 

Sec also CoMMANniNO. 

IMPERTINENT, Rtoe, Saxtcy, 
iMrxJDBNT, Insolent, Mpertmntf in 
Latin in, a privative preflx, and perfi- 
nem, belonging, signifios being or want¬ 
ing to do what it does not belong to 
one to be or do. Rude, in Latin 
rudis, rude, signifios literally unpol¬ 


ished, and, in an extended sense, want¬ 
ing all culture. Saitcy comes from 
so-acc, in Latin sals, a, feminine of 
salsus, salt, signifying literally full of 
sauce, pungent, and, in an extended 
sense, stinging like salt. Imp^tdcni (see 
Assurance). Insolent, from the Latin 
imolens, is a word of doubtful origin, 
possibly compounded of in, against, and 
solens, from a root signifying to swell— 
referring here to the swelling of pride. 

Impertinent is allied to rvde, as re¬ 
gards one’s general relations in so¬ 
ciety, without regard to station; it is 
allied to saitcy, impudent, and insolmt 
as regards the conduct of inferiors, 
lie who docs not respect the laws of 
civil society in his mtercourso with 
individuals, and wants to assume to 
himself what belongs to another, is 
importinerU: if he carry this imperii^ 
nmee so far as to commit any violent 
breach of decorum in his behavior, he 
is rude, hnperivtience seems to spring 
from a too high regard of one’s self: 
rudeness from an ignorance of what 
is duo to others. Impertinent, in com¬ 
parison with tho other terms, saucy, 
impudent, and insolmt, is the most 
general and indefinito: whatever one 
does or says that is not compatible 
with one’s station is impertinent; saucy 
is a sharp kind of impertmence: imr^ 
pudent an unblushing land of impertir- 
nonce; insolence is an outrageous kind 
of impertinmee, it runs counter to all 
estabiished order: thus, tho terms seem 
to rise in sense. A person may be vn- 
pertinent in words or actions: he is saucy 
in words or looks: he is impudent or 
insolmt in words, tones, gesture, looks, 
and every species of action. 

IMPERVIOUS, Impassable, Inac¬ 
cessible. Impcrviom^ from the Latin 
in, per, and via, signifies not having a 
way through; impassahh, not to be 
passed throujui: inaccessihle, not to be 
approached. A wood is impermom 
when the trees, branches, and leaves 
are entangled to such a degree as to 
admit of no ]>assagc at all: a river is 
impassable that is so deep that it can¬ 
not bo forded: a ro(*k or a mountain 
is inaccMsihh the summit of which is 
not to bo reached by any path what¬ 
ever. What is impervious is so for a 
permanency; what is impassahh is 
commonly so only for a time: roads 
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are frequently im^sable in the winter Manlius Torquatus displayed an in- 
that are jjOssaUe in the summer, while stance of unrelenting severity toward 
a thicket is impervious during the whole his son; Minos, iSacus, and Rhadarnan- 
of the year: impassable is likewise said thus were the inexorable judges of hell, 
only of that which is to be passed by Implacable and unrclmting are said 
living creatures, but impemoiis may be only of animate beings in whom is 
extended to inanimate objects: a wood wanting an ordinary portion of the 
maybempen;wt^stotheraysofthesun. tender affections: inexorable may be 
Ilk(^ETUOUS. See VioLEisrr. improperly applied to inanimate ob- 
IMPIOXJS. See Irreligious; Sag- jects; justice and death ai-e both rep- 
RiLEGiotJS. resented as inexorable, 

IMPLACABLE, Unrelenting, Re- IMPLANT, Ingraft, Inculcate, 
LBNTLESSj INEXORABLE. Implacable^ Instil, Infuse. To plant is properly 
from Latin in, privative, and placcre, to fix plants in the ground; to iinplant 
to please, signifies not to be softened is, in the improper sense, to fix prin- 
or pleased. UareZentingf, from the Latin ciples in the mind. To ingj-aft, from 
Icnius, slow, slack, soft, signifies not ren- graft, to make one plant grow on th<^ 
dered soft. Inexorable, from oro, pray, stocK of anotiher, is to make particular 
signifies not to be turned by prayers. principles flourish in the mind and form 
Inflexibility is the idea expressed in a part of the charact.or. Inculcate, from 
common by these terms, but they differ Latin m and culcare, for calcarc, or 
in the causes and circiunstanccs with tread into, mcariH to st.amp into the 
which it is attended. Animosities are mind. To instil, from Preach instilkr, 
implacable when no misery which we derived from Latin in and stillaro, to 
occasion can diminish their force, and drop into, is, in the improper sense, to 
no concessions on the part of the of- make sentiments, as it wore, drop into 
fender can lessen the spirit of revenge: the mind. To infuse, from in and 
the mind or character of a man is /ttsws, past participle of funderc, to 
unrelenting when it is not to be turned pour, is, in the improper sense, to pour 
from its purpose by a view of the pain principles or feelings into tlie mind, 
which it inflicts: a man is inexorable To implant, ingraft, and meaZeaZe are 
who turns a deaf ear to every solicita- said of abstract opinions or rules of 
tion or entreaty that is made to in- right and wrong; inslit and infme of 
duce him to lessen the rigor of his such principles as influence the heart, 
sentence. A man^s angry passions ren- the affections, and the passioius. It is 
der him implacable; it is not the mag- the business of th({ panmt. in early life 
nitude of the offence, but the temper to implant sentiments of virtue, in his 
of the offended that is here in question; child; it is the business of tlu^ it^acher 
by implacability he is rendered inson- to ingraft them. Instil is a corr(‘Spond- 
sible to the misery ho occasions and ing act with implant; wo implant l)o- 
to every satisfaction which tho of- lief; wo i7\MU the fcuiling wljLi(sh is oon- 
fender may offer him: fixedness of pur- nocted with this bclic^f. It is not 
pose renders a man unrelenting or re- enough to have an abslra<*.t belic^f of a 
XeriMess; an unrelenting temper is not God impbvtUed into the mind: we miiHt 
less callous to the misery produced likewise have a Jove*, and a f«‘ar of 
than an implacable temper; out it is Him, and rcvcnuice for Ills holy name 
not grounded always on resentment and Word in^stilkd into the min'd. To 
for personal injuries, but sometimes on instU is a gradual proctess whi(*h is tho 
a certain principle of right and a sense natural work of education; to inftm 
of necessity: tne inexorable man ad- is a more arbitrary and imm(*diato act. 
heres to this rule, as the unrelenting Sentiments arc imlUlcd into t.he mind, 
man does to his purpose; the former is not altogether by the jiersonal efforts 
insensible to any workings of his heart of any individual, but lik<*vviHC by col- 
which might shake his purpose, the lateral endfravorn; they ar<j, however, 
latter turns a deaf car to all the solid- infused at the express will and with the 
tations of others which would go to express endeavor of some person. In- 
alter his decrees: savages are mostly slu is applicable only to p(*nnanont 
implacabU in their animosities; Titus sentiments; mfuse may be said of any 
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partial feeling: hence we speak of wn the other terms more or less. Canse^ 
pmng poison into the mind by moans giience is the importance of a thing from 
of insidious and mischievous publicar its consegiiences. This term, therefore, 
tions; or injiimig jealousy by means is peculiarly applicable to such things 
of crafty insinuations, or infusing the comcqmnccs of which may be more 
ardor into the minds of soldiers by immediately discerned either from the 
mc'ans of spirited addresses coupled neglect or the attention: it is of cort- 
with mini,ary successes. sequence for a letter to go off on a cer- 

IMPLICATE, Involve, Implicate^ tain day, for the affairs of an individual 
from ylicarcj to fold, denotes to fold may bo more or less affected by it; 
into a thing; and involve, from volvere, an hour’s delay sometimes in the de- 
to roll, signifies to roll into a thing: by parturc of a mililary expedition may 
whitfii (explanation we perceive that be of such comeqmice as to determine 
to iniplieaUi marks something hm cn- the fate of a battle. The term weight 
trangk'd than to involve: for tliat whi(*h implica a positively groat degree of t?7z- 
is foldc'd may be folded only once, but portance: it is that importance which 
that which is rolled is turned many a thing has intrinsically in itself, and 
times. In application, therefore, to which makes it todgh in the mind: it 
hiiinan affairs, people are said to be is applied, therefore, to such things 
implicalcd who have taken over so as offer themselves to deliberation; 
small a share in a transaction; but hence the counsels of a nation arc al- 
tlw'y are involved only wlwm they are ways weighty, because they involve the 
d(^<iply concerned: the former is like- inicrosts of so many. Mommt is that 
wis(j cspe(5ially applied to criminal importance which a thing has from the 
transactions, the latter to thos(^ things ])ow(^r in itself to produce effects or 
which ar<5 in Ihemstdvcs troublesome: to dotennine interests: it is applicable, 
thus a man is iMplimlvd in the guilt thonfforo, only to such things as arc 
of robbery who should stand by and connected witli our prosperity or hap- 
K<^c it dontj, without int<orfering for iU piness: when used without any ad- 
I)rovontion; he who is in debt in every junct, it implies a groat of 

direet.ion is strictly said to bo invoked importevnee, but may bo modified in 
in d(»l)i/, various ways, as a thing of no rrwrnmt, 

IMPLORE. Ubo. or small moment^ or great mmnent; but 

IMPLY. See kSionivy. wo cannot say with the same propriety, 

IMPORT, S('e SioNiFicATiow. a Ihiiig of small weight, and still less a 
IMPORTANCE, CoNSKQirENCE, thing of great weight: it is a matter of 
WMKiiiT, Moment, hnportmijcc, from no small wwmeni for (wery om^ to cthooso 
in and porUm, to carry, signifi(is the that course of conduct which will stand 
carrying or Ixwiring with or in itsi^If. the test of a doath-bed reflection, 
Conmimwe, from the pressent partici- IMPORTANT. See Ceitical. 
pial stem of consvqui, to follow, or IMPORTUNATE. Soo Peessing. 
nwult, signifies that whi<*h follows or IMPORTUNITY. See Solicxta- 
nfsiiKs from a tiling. Weight, Anglo- tion. 

Haxou gewiM, from wegari, to carry, or IMPOSE. See Deceivto. 

lift (eompar<5 the phras(% weigh amuior), IMPOST. See Tajc. 

hcuie,e <.o weigli, signifies th(i quantity IMPi?ECATION, See Maubdio 

tluit a thing weighs. Mo^nent, from txon. 

jnomenttim, Ivatin rnovmi, to move, sig- IMPRINT, Impress, ENatiAVB. 
nifies th(^ torm that, puts in motion. Print and prm arc both derived from 
Importance is what things have in Latin primerc, the former from the in- 
thems(ilv(w; they may be of more or flnitive, the latter from promm, the 
Uw itnporiancfi, according to the value past participle, signifying m the literal 
which IS mi upon th(^mi this may bo soiiso to pre^ss or t.o make a mark by 
real or uuroal; it may b (5 estimated pnn^sing: to imprcus and imjrritU are 
by the expcri(‘n(so of their past utility figuratively ('rnploycwl in the same 
or from the presumption of their utility sense. Things arcs impremd on the 
for the future: the idea of importanca, mind so as to producej a conviction: 
therefore, enters into the meaning ox they are imprinted on it so as to pro* 
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duce recollection. If the truths of 
Christianity be impressed on the mind, 
they will show themselves in a cor¬ 
responding conduct: whatever is im- 
printed on the mind in early life or 
by any particular circumstance is not 
readily forgotten. Engrave, from French 
m ana grave, imitatiug Old French cn- 
graver, from Latin in and Old High 
German grahan, to cut, or dig, cognate 
with English grave, to dig, expresses 
more in the proper sense than either, 
irhprint, or impress and the same in 
its moral application; for we may truly 
say that if the truths of Christianity 
be engraven in the minds of youth, they 
can never be eradicated. 

IMPRISONMENT. See Conetne- 

MBNT. 

IhCPROMPTU. See Unpubmbdi- 

TATED. 

IhCPROVE. See Amend. 

IMPROVEMENT. See Progress. 

IMPRUDENCE. See Assurance. 

IMPUDENT, See Immodest; Im¬ 
pertinent. 

IMPUGN, Attack. These terms 
are employed synonymously only in re¬ 
gard to doctrines or opinions; in which 
case, to impugn, from in, against, and 
pugnare, to fight, signifies to call in 
question, or bring arguments against; 
to attack is to oppose with warmth. 
Sceptics impugn every opinion, how¬ 
ever self-evident or well-groimded they 
may be: infidels make attacks upon the 
Bible and all that is hold sacred by the 
rest of the world. He who impugns may 
sometimes proceed insidiously and cir¬ 
cuitously to undermine the faith of 
others: he who aiiachs always proceeds 
with more or less violence. To impugn 
is not necessarily taken in a bad sense; 
we may sometimes impugn absurd doc¬ 
trines by a fair train of reasoning; to 
aUack (see Attack) is sometimes objec¬ 
tionable, cither in the mode of the 
action or its object^ or in both; it is 
a mode of proceeding which may be 
employed either in the cause of false¬ 
hood or of truth: when there are no 
arguments where-with to impugn a doc- 
trme, it is easy to aUack it with ridicule 
and scurrility; it is one's duty to altack 
an absurd or an erroneous, or a 
criminal doctrine, in the interest of 
truth and progress. 

IMPUTE. See Ascribe. 


INABILITY, Disability. Inability 
denotes the absence of ability (sec Abil¬ 
ity) in the most general and abstract 
sense. Disability implies the absence 
of ability only in particular cases: the 
inabiluy lies in the nature of the thing, 
and is irremediable; the disability lies 
in the circumstances, and may some¬ 
times be removed: weakness, wlw^thcr 
physical or mental, will occasion an 
inability to perform a task; there is a 
total inability in an infant to walk and 
act like an adult: a want of knowledge 
or of the requisite qualifications may 
be a disability; in this maniKT minority 
of age or an objection to take certain 
oaths may be a disability for filling a 
public office. 

INACCESSIBLE. See Impervious. 

INACTIVE, Inert, Lazy, Sloth¬ 
ful, Sluggish. A reluctance to bodily 
exertion is common to all those terms. 
Inactive (see Active) is the most gen¬ 
eral and unqualified term of all; it ex¬ 
presses simply the want of a stimulus 
to exertion. In&rt is something more 
positive, from the Latin in, privative, 
and ars, art, without skill or mind; it 
denotes a specific deficiency either in 
body or in mind. Loag (sec Idle). 
Slothful comes from sloth, which is 
form^ from the adjective slow, origi¬ 
nally slowth, and signifies full of slow¬ 
ness; and sluggish, from slug (a Scan- 
ciinavian word signifying to droop, and 
hence, to bo inactive, drowsy, heavy), 
denote an expressly defective tempera¬ 
ment of the body which directly im¬ 
pedes action. 

To be inactive is to be indisposed 
to action, that is, to the performance 
of any office, to doing any sp<fcific 
business: to bo inert is somewhat more; 
it is to be indisposed to movement; 
to be lazy is to move with pain to one's 
self: to DC slothful is never to move 
otherwise than slowly: to be sluggish 
is to move in a sleepy and heavy man¬ 
ner. A person may oe inaclwe from a 
variety of incidental causes, as timid¬ 
ity,^ ignorance, modesty, and the like, 
which combine to make him averse to 
enter upon any business or take any 
serious step \ a person may bo inert from 
temporary indisposition; but laziness, 
shthfulness, and sluggishness are inhere 
cut physical defects: laziness is, how¬ 
ever, not altogether independent of the 
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mind or the will; but shthfuLness and 
shiggi-shncss arc purely the offspring of 
nature, or, which is the same thing, habit 
superinduced upon natino. A man of 
a mild character is frequently inactive. 

Home discascNs, particularly of the 
melancholy kind, arc accompanied with 
a strong degree of wartims, since they 
seem to deprive the frame of its ordi¬ 
nary jiowers to action, and to produce 
a certain degi-oe of torpor; hence the 
term is ])roi)orly apnlieu to matter to 
express tlui highest d(*gree of inactivity, 
which will not move without an ex¬ 
ternal impulse. 

Lazy people move as if their bodies 
were a burden to themselves; they are 
fond of rest and particularly averse to 
be put in action; but they will some¬ 
times move quickly, and perform much 
when once imptdled to move. 

Sloifijid people never vary their pace; 
they have a physical impediment in 
themselves to quick motion: dug^^h 
people are with dillioulty brought into 
action; it is their nature to bo in a state 
of stupor. 

INADEQUATE. See Incapable. 

INADVERTENCY, Inattention, 
OvBRHKiUT. rmdvnivmy, from advert, 
to turn tlie niinil to, is allied to imUen- 
tion Cs('<^ ArritiNTivK) when ihc act of 
the mind is siguifi(^d in general tc^rms; 
and to overifighl whim any particular 
instaniso of imulmiency occurs. 
adverimey never dt?signatps a habit, 
but mtUmdion <loes; former term, 
therefore, is unqualified by the ro- 

E roacliful s<jnse which attaches to the 
it tor: any onct may bo guilty of in- 
adiHrUmcm, since the mind that is oc¬ 
cupied with many subjects equally seri¬ 
ous may not be turned so steadily toward 
Borno oth(‘rs that may escape notice; 
but imtlention, which designates a di¬ 
rect want of altenlim, is always a fa^llt, 
and belongs only to tlu^ young, or such 
as arc thoughtloHs by nature; since inr 
mivartency is an occasional act, it must 
not be too oftem njpeated, or it bo<u)m(*s 
imlMim, An mrdght is properly a 
fipooi(J« of i'natlvcrkncy, which arises 
from looking over, or passing by, a 
tiling: wo pardon an inacivertmey in 
another, since the consequences are 
never serious; we must bo guarded 
against in business, as their 

conBoquonccs may be serious. 


INANIMATE. See Lifeless. 

INANITY. See Vacancy. 

INAPPRECIABLE. Sec Atomic. 

INATTENTION. See Inadver¬ 
tency. 

INATTENTIVE. See Negligent. 

INBORN. See Inherent. 

INBIUED. See Inherent. 

INCAPABLE, Insufficient, In¬ 
competent, Inadequate. Incapable, 
that is, not having capacity (soo Abil¬ 
ity); inmjficimt, or not sujficinit, or 
noi having what is sufficient; incompe¬ 
tent, or not competmt (see Competent), 
arc employed either for persons or for 
things: the first in a gcsneral, the last 
two in a specific sense: inadequate, or 
not adequate or equalled, is applied 
most generally to things. 

When a man is said to be inea'jpMe 
it characterizes his whole mind; if he 
be said to have insufficiency and income- 
petmey, it regards the particular ob- 
jocls to which the power is applied: 
he may be mmfficmil or vncompelctd 
for certain things; but he may have 
a capacity for other things: the term 
inewiMcUy, therefore, implies a direct 
charge ui)on the understanding which 
is noil implied by imuffidency and in- 
aonrpctmq/. 

Inc(fj)able is applied somofcimos, in 
coUociuial disi^ourso, to signify the ab¬ 
sence of that which is bad; insufficient 
and iiioommtcni always convey the 
idea of a dciicicncy in that wmeh is 
at least desirable: it is an honor to 
a pc^rson to be incapable of falsehood, 
or imaptMo of doing an ungenerous 
action; but to be insufficient and in- 
comjfctont are, at all ovonts, qualities 
not to be boasted of, although they 
may not bo expressly disgraceful. 
Those tiTms are likewise applicable 
to things^ in which they preserve a 
similar distinction: infidelity is incor 
pahle of affording a man any comfort: 
whim the moans arc irmiffident for ob¬ 
taining the ends, it is mjulness to ex¬ 
pect success; it is a sad condition of 
humanity when a man's resources axe 
incompclcnl to supply him with tho 
first necossarioft of life. 

Inadequate is relative in its significa¬ 
tion, like inmifficient and incmnqjeUtnl; 
but the relation is dilTonmt. A thing 
is imufficiant which (lo(‘s not suffice 
cither for the wishes, tho purposes, oi 
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the necessities of any one in particular 
or in general cases: thus, a quantity 
of materials may be insufficient for a 
particular building: incompetency is an 
inefficiency for general purposes in 
things of the first necessity; thus, a 
person may be incompetent to support 
a family: inadequacy is still more par¬ 
ticular, for it denotes any deficiency 
which is measured by comparison with 
the object to which it referred; thus, 
the strength of an animal may be inr 
adequate to the labor which is required, 
or a reward may be inadequate to the 
service. 

INCESSANTLY, Unceasingly, 
Unintekruptedly, Without Inter¬ 
mission. Incessantly and unceasingly 
are but valuations of the same word, 
Latin ccssare, to cease, a frequentative 
of cedcre, to Vicld; in and un are boih 
negative prefixes. Uninterruptedly (see 
Disturb). Intermission (see Subside). 

Continuity, but not duration, is de¬ 
noted by these terms: incessantly is the 
most general and indefinite of all; it 
signifies without ceasing, but may be 
applied to things which admit of cer- 
tam intervals: unceasingly is definite, 
and signifies never ceasing; it cannot, 
therefore, be applied to what has any 
cessation. In familiar discourse, iw- 
cessantly is an extravagant mode of 
speech, by which one means to denote 
the absence of those ordinary inter¬ 
vals which arc to be expected; as when 
one says a person is incessantly talk¬ 
ing, by which is iind(*rst.ood that he 
docs not allow himself the ordinary 
intervals of rest from talking: unccaS’- 
ingly, on the other htmd, is more lit- 
errlly employed for ti positive want 
of cessation; a noise is said t.o bo un¬ 
ceasing yfhivJa literally never ceases; or 

S laints arc meaemny wliicjh are 
without any pauses or intervals. 
Incessantly and unceasingly are said of 
things which act of themselves; un¬ 
interruptedly is said of that which de¬ 
pends upon other things: it rains vry- 
cessantly marks a continued operation 
of nature, independent of everything; 
but to bo uninterruptedly happy marks 
one's freedom from (^vory foreign in¬ 
fluence which is unfriendly to om^'.s 
happine.ss. Incessantly ancl the other 
two words arc emiiJoyed eith(T for per¬ 
sons or things; unihout inter mission is, 


however, mostly employed for persons; 
things act and react incessantly upon 
one another; a man of a persevering 
temper goes on laboring xoUhout inter¬ 
mission until he has effected his pur¬ 
pose. 

INCIDENT. See CiRCUMST.iNCE; 
Event. 

Incidental. See Accidental. 

INCINERATION. See Cremation. 

INCIPIENT. See Elementary. 

INCITE. Sec Encourage; Excite. 

INCLINATION, Tendency, Pro- 
pens ety, Proneness. All these terms 
are employed to designate the state of 
the will toward an object: ineiination 
(sec Attaeuiment) denotes its first 
movement toward an object: tcmiaicyf 
through French from terakre, to stretch, 
is a continued indinalion: propensity, 
from propensus, past participle of the 
Latin forward, and pendtre, to hang, 

denotes a still stronger loaning of the 
will; and jrroiie, from the Latin pron urn, 
accusative of pronm, inclined toward, 
churacterisses a habitual and fixed state 
of the will toward an object. The in- 
cHmtion ex])resses the Icaninp;, but not 
the direction of that IcEining; it may bo 
to the right or to the left., upward or 
downward; consequently wc may have 
an indinalion to that, wliic.li is good or 
bad, high or low; tendency (lo<‘s not 
spe(»ify any particular direction; I>ut it 
is fn^qiKUtly applied to those thinj^s 
which (li»g(‘uorat.e or lead to wduit^ is 
bad; excessive^ si.ri(?t.n(*ss in thi' 
mont of childnm has a iendmey to 
dani}) their spirit.: propensity and pronc- 
nesH both dt^siguati'. a downwanl direc¬ 
tion, and conscEpiently refer only to 
llKit which is bad and low; a piTson 
has a propensity to drinking, and a 
qyroneness to lying. 

Inclination is always at the <‘,oin- 
mand of the und(‘i’Htanding; it i« our 
duty, theri'forc, to suiipnfss th(^ first 
risin^^ t)f any inclination to (*xtravfi- 
pnee, intc«nperanc‘.e, or any irregular¬ 
ity: as tendency r<‘f<‘i*s to thi^ thing 
rather than the piTSon, it is our busi¬ 
ness to avoid t.hat whit^h hits a ten- 
drncy to evil: th<! propensity mil soon 
get th(» mast.(Ty of the hi'st principles 
and th(t firm<\st n^solution: it is our 
duty, t.h(Tefore, to s(^ek all the aids 
whic^h religion affords to subdue <*v(Ty 
impamiy: pmimess to evil is inher- 
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ent in our nature, which we derive from 
our animal nature; it is the grace of 
God alone which can lift us up above 
this grovelling part of oui'selves. 

See also Rent; Dxsi’Osition. 

INCLINE. 8ce Lean; Merge. 

INCLOSE, iNcnunE. From the 
Latin inclmlo (from in, in, and cZaw- 
dare, to shut) arc derived indoac and 
incliule, indofie being dtu'ivod through 
Old French zwc/orc,past participle indos. 
The former exi)resses the proper, .and 
the latter the improper signification: 
a yard is inclosed by a wall; particular 
gdocls are inrlnded in a re(*.koning: the 
kernel of a nut is inclosed in a shell; 
moraliiy, as well as faith, is included 
in Christian perfection. 

So<i also CmeuMSCKiBE. 

INCOHERENT, See Inconsist¬ 
ent. 

INCOMPETENT. See Incapable. 

INCONGRUOUS. Sec Inconsist> 
ENT. 

INCONSIDERABLE. See Unim¬ 
portant. 

INCONSISTENT, iNCONcmuous, 
Inooheuknt. hioansisterU, from in, 
privative, and consistent (Latin cm>, i.o- 
get-her, and miem. participle of mtcra, 
to cause to stand), marks the unfit¬ 
ness of being placed together. In- 
congnwus, from m, privative, and 
congruere, to suit, a Latin word of 
uncertain origin, marks the unsuit- 
ablcncss of one tiling to another, /n- 
coharevU, from in, privative, con, to¬ 
gether, and harere, to stick, marks 
the in<japacit.y of two things to co¬ 
alesce or he united to each other, 

l7ic,otmstmcy attaches cither to the 
actions or scintiincnts of men; inco7ir> 
gruity at4.aches to th<5 modes and (juali- 
ties of things; incoft/remy, to words or 
thoughtis; tilings arc made incomislent 
by^ an act of the will; a man acts or 
thinks imonsisUintly, ac(‘>ording to his 
own pleasure: ^wcoa^|T7^^7// dcpcmls upon 
the nature of the thingnj there is some¬ 
thing v(sry incon(fruauH m blending the 
solwnn service of tlio church with the 
extravagant rant of some solf-stylwl 
roligiouH le^wlers: incoh<rmc4i imirks the 
want of coherence in tliat which ought 
to follow scquontly; extemporary effu¬ 
sions from the pulpit iwe often distin- 
gui»h(‘d most by th<ur incoherence. 

INCONSTANT. See CitANOEABLE. 


INCONTROVERTIBLE. See In¬ 
dubitable. 

INCONVENIENCE, Annoy, Mo¬ 
lest. To i7bconvcfdc7uie is to make not 
conveniatit (sec Convenient). To <za- 
7ioy comes from the Old French anoi, 
Modem French ennui, derived from 
the Latin phrase in odio, signifying in 
hatred, or dislike. To molest, from the 
Latin 7nolcis, a mass, or weight, signifies 
to press with a weight. 

Wo i7ico7Wcnience in small matters, 
or by omitting such things as might be 
comanient; we a7i7wy or 7mlest by do¬ 
ing that which is positively painful: 
wo are wconvmianccd by a personas 
absence; wo are annoyed by his pres¬ 
ence if he renders himself offensive: 
we arc inconvcnimccd by what is tem¬ 
porary; wo arc a?moycd by that which 
IS either temporary or durable; we 
are mohsted by that which is wei^ty 
and oppressive; we arc incmvcnienccd 
simply in regard to our circumstances; 
we arc mmo7jcd mostly in regard to our 
corpon^al feolinga; we an^ 7nolested 
mostly in regard to our minds: the 
nuuoval of a seat or a book may in- 
convo7iimcc one who is engaged in busi¬ 
ness; the buzzing of a fly or the stinging 
of a gnat may annoy; the impertinent 
freedom or the rude insults of ill-dis¬ 
posed persons may 77iolest. 

INCORPOREAL, Unbodied, Im¬ 
material, Spiritual. Incorporeal (see 
Coiu>ORi3AL for derivation) marks the 
quality of not belonging to the body 
or having any properties in common 
with it; unbodied (for derivation see 
Corporeal) d(*notc‘S the state of be¬ 
ing without the body or not inclosed in 
a body: a thing may therefore be in- 
corjmreal without being embodied; but 
not vice vmd: the soul of man is in- 
cAytp<ma\ but not uiibodied, during his 
natural life. 

hLCorporeal is always used in regard 
to living things, particularly by way 
of comparison with c/trmjutal or human 
beings: h(‘ncc we spe-ak of uioirpored 
agency, or inenrpmul agents, in refer¬ 
ence to such beings as are supposed 
to act in this world witliout the help 
of the body; hut inmtaMal is applied 
to inanimate <>bj<»(‘.tB; men are cor¬ 
poreal as men, spirits arc^ incorporeal; 
the body is the 7natcriM part of man, 
the soul his wmahrial part: whatr 
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ever external object acts upon the 
senses is material; but the action of 
the mind on itself, and its results, arc 
aU immaterial: the earth, sun, moon, 
etc., are termed material; but the im¬ 
pressions which they make on the 
mind, that is, our ideas of them, arc 
immxUeriaL 

The incorporeal and immaJterial have 
always a relative sense; the spiritual 
is that which is positive: God is a 
spiritvalj not projjorly an incorporeal 
nor immaterial Being: the angels are 
likewise designated, in general, as the 
spiritual inhabitants of heaven; al¬ 
though, when spoken of in regard to 
men, they may be denominated in- 
corporeal. 

See also Corporeal. 

INCREASE, Grow. Increase^ from 
the Latin in, in, and crescere, to grow 
(whence crescent is derived), signifies 
to grow larger and stronger. Grow, 
‘Anglo-Saxon growan^ signified to put 
forth green shoots; it is allied to the 
word green. 

The idea of becoming larger is com¬ 
mon to both these terms, but the 
former expresses the idea in an un¬ 
qualified manner, and the latter an¬ 
nexes to this general idea also that of 
the mode or jirocess by which this is 
effected. To increase is either a grad¬ 
ual or an instantaneous act; to grow 
is a gradual process: a stream increases 
by the addition of other waters; it may 
come suddenly or in course of time, 
by means of gentle showers or the rush¬ 
ing in of other streams; but if we say 
that the river or stream gro%rs, it is 
supposed to grow by some regular and 
continual process of receiving fresh 
wator^ as from the running in of differ¬ 
ent nvulcts or smallcT streams. To 
increase is either a natural or an arti¬ 
ficial process; to grow is always natu¬ 
ral: money wermscs by artificial means; 
com may cither increase or groio: in 
the fonner case wc speak of it in the 
sense of becoming larger or incre^imig 
in bulk; in the latter case wo consider 
the mode of its increasing, namely, by 
the natural process of vegetation. On 
this ground we say that a child grows 
when we wish to denote the natural 
process by which his body arriv(‘« at 
its proper size,; but we may sp(»ak of 
his increasing in st attire, in size*, and 


the like. For this reason likewise in¬ 
crease is used in a transitive as well as 
intransitive sense; but grow always it 
an intransitive sense: we can increasi 
a thing, though not properly grow i 
thing, because we can make it larger b.’v 
whatever means we please; but whor 
it groxos it makes itself larger.^ 

In their improper acceptation these 
words preserve the same distinction 
‘‘trade increases^* bespeaks the simjik 
fact of its becoming larger; but “trade 
groxos” implies that gradual increast 
which flows from the natural concur¬ 
rence of circumstances. The affectiom 
which arc awakened in infancy grou 
with one^s growth; a natural and moral 
process is hero combined. The fcai 
of death sometimes increases as one 
grows old; the courage of a truly brave 
man increases with the sight of danger: t\ 
moral process is here indicated wliich is 
both gradual and immediate,but in both 
cases produced by some foreign cause. 

See also Enlarge. 

Increase, Addition, Accession, Ang- 
mentation.—Increase is hero, as in tlu 
former article, the generic term: there 
will always be increase where there i^ 
axigmentaiion, addition, and accession, 
though not vice versd. 

Addition is to increase as the moans 
to the end: the addition is the artificial 
mode of making two things into on(^; 
the increase is the result: when the 
value of one figure is added to another, 
the sum is increased; hencso a man’s 
treasures expcTicuiee an increase by the 
addition of othiT part-s to the main 
stock. Addition is an intentional model 
of increasing; accession is an accichmtal 
mode: one thing is added to anothc^r 
and thereby mrreased; but an accee- 
mm takes place of its(4f \ it is the com¬ 
ing or joining of one. thing to another 
so as to mcraase tho whole. A mer¬ 
chant increases his property by addl¬ 
ing his gains in trade every y<»ar to 
the mass; but he receives an accession 
of property either by inheritancjo or by 
any other contingency. In tho mmci 
manner a monarch increases his do¬ 
minions by ofidixLg one territory to 
another, or by various acevssrions of 
territory which fall to his lot. When 
we speak of an increase we think of 
the whole and its relative magnitude 
at difftffcmt times; when we speak of 
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an addition we think only of the part 
and the agency by which this part is 
joined; when wo speak of an accession 
we think only of the circumstanco by 
which one thing becomes thus joined 
to another. Lnn'casc of happiness docs 
not depend upon increase of wealth; 
t,he miser makes daily additimis to the 
latter without making any to the 
former: sudden aeccssi(yn>s of wcjxlth 
are seldom attended with any good 
consequences, as they turn the tnoiighis 
too violently out of their sober channel 
and bend them too st.rongly on present 
possessions ami good-fortune. 

AxtiimmUtUon is a mode of increasing 
not. mondy in quantity or number, but 
also in value or in the essential ingreili- 
ont of a thing; it is therefore applied 
for tho most part to the increase of a I 
man^s cstat.e, possessions, family, in¬ 
come, or whatever is desirable. 

It may also bo applied to moral ob¬ 
jects, as holies, fears, joys, etc., with a 
like distinction. 

INCREDULITY, See Unbelief. 

INCULCATE. Sec Implant. 

INCURSION. See Invasion. 

INDEBTED, OinjGEn. Indebted is 
more binding and positive than obliged: 
we are indebted to whoever confers an 
essential service: wo are obliged to liini 
who does us any service. A man is 
indebted to another for the preserva- 
tion of his life; he is obliged to him for 
an ordinary act of civility: a dcht^ 
whcdhcir of legal or moral right, mast, 
in justi(ic bo iiaid; an ohUgalion which 
is only moral ought in reason to be 
r<»turn(»d. We may bo indebted to 
things; wo are obliged to persons only: 
we an% indebted t.o (‘’hrist.ianity, not 
only for a Hup(*rior faith, but also for a 
superior systi«u of morality; we ought 
to be obliged to our fricrtids who iwl- 
monish us of our faults in friendly 
wise. A nation may bo indebted to 
an individual, but men are obliged to 
one another only iw individuals: tho 
English nat.ion is indeUed to Alfrc^l for 
the groundwork of its constitution; the 
Httlo courtosioB which pass botwocm 
friends in their social intooourso with 
one another lay them under MigaHons 
which it is equally agreeable to receive 
and to pay. 

INDECENT, Immodest, Indeli¬ 


cate. Indecent is the contraiy of des¬ 
cent (sec Becoming), immodest the con¬ 
trary of modest (see Modest), inddicaie 
the contrary of delicate (see Fine). 

Indecency and immodesty violate the 
fundamental principles of morality: the 
former, however, in external matters, 
as dr(‘ss, words, and looks; the latter 
in conduct and disposition. A person 
may be indecent /or want of either 
knowing or thinking better. Indecenxy 
may be a partial, immodcMy is a posi¬ 
tive and entire broach of the moral 
law. hulcccney bidongs to both sexes; 
immodesty is pcciuliarly applicable to 
the misconduct of women. 

Indecency is less than immodesty^ but 
more than indelicacy: they both re¬ 
gard the outward behavior. It is a 
groat indecency for a man to marry 
again very quickly after the death of 
his wife; but a still greater indecency 
for a womtin to put such an affront on 
her deceased husband: it is a great 
indelicacy in any one i o break in upon 
the retirement of such as arc in sorrow 
and mourning. 

INDEED. See Aye. 

INDELICATE. See Indecent. 

INDEMNIFY, Compensatjo, Rbim- 
BXJBKB. Th(\sc terms all mcMui to make 
good that which has been lost, but they 
iliiTer somewhat in tho extent of their 
application. CompcmatCf from Latin 
C071, against, and pensare, to weigh, 
means, literally, to weigh one thing 
with another; it is the most general 
of these tliroe tcarms. It signifies to 
give back an equivalent for something 
lost, takem, or injured, hidcumhify and 
reimburse liavo a similar meaning, but a 
more special ai>plioatiou. hmtnnify 
is dcrivcid from Latin in, privative, 
damnum^ loss, and French ficr, English 
^ 2 /, from Latin/aarc, to make. Hcnco 
it literally means to make fr(^e from 
loss. It Hignifuis to mulcts a payment 
to compensate for the loss of life or 
proi>orty. Heinihurse is atlapt.cd from 
TOmch rmbmmer by substituting 
Latin re, again, and in, in, for row. 
Hourscr comcis from Latin ?;wrM, a 
nurse, Groetk a hi(lc% (purses 

being iiaually made of leatluT), which 
app(',ars in English as purse. Hence 
it signifiojs literally to make, in purse 
again, and rof<^rs to the payment of 
money in return for monc^y paid out. 
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We ccmpensale another for the trouble 
that he has taken for us bjr an act of 
generosity or favor; the United States 
sought to indemnify itself for the loss 
of Efe and property through the at¬ 
tacks of German submarines on trad¬ 
ing vessels; we reiinbwrse a friend 
who has lent us money or paid our 
debts by returning a sum equivalent 
to that which he spent. To indemnify 
and to reimburse are forms of comperir 
sation, 

INDICATE. See Show. 

INDICATION. See Mark. 

INDIFFERENCE, Insensibility, 
Apathy. Indifference signifies no dif¬ 
fer mce, that is, having no difference of 
feeling for one thing more than another. 
Insensibilityj from Latin i/i, privative, 
and s&titire, to know through the senses, 
to feel, signifies incapability of feeling, 
Apathy, from Greek dTradua. from a, 
not, and TraOeip, to suffer (found in 
pathetic, pathos, sympathy, etc.), sig¬ 
nifies incapability to suffer or to feel. 

Indifference is a partial state of the 
mind; insensihilily and apathy are gen¬ 
eral states of the mind; he who has 
indifference is not to be awakened to 
feeling by some objects, though he may 
by othora; but ho who has not sensir 
buity is incapable of feeling; and he 
who has apathy is without any fooling. 
Indifference is mostly a temporary 
state; insensibility is either a tempo¬ 
rary or a permanent state; apathy is 
always a permanent state: indiffer¬ 
ence is either acquired or accidental; 
insensibility is either produced or nat¬ 
ural; apathy is natural. A person may 
be in a state of indifference about a 
thing of the value of which he is 
not aware, or acquire an indifference 
for that which he Knows to be of com¬ 
paratively little value: ho may be in 
a state of insmmhUily from some leth¬ 
argic torpor which lias seized his mind; 
or ho may have a habitual imermJnl- 
ity arising from tho physical bluntness 
of his understanding or the dcadnoss 
of his passions; his apa% is bom with 
him, and forms a prominent feature in 
the constitution of his mind. 

hulifferml, Unconenmed, Regardless, 
—Iwiiffirmt marks the want of in(?U- 
nation: nneonermrU, that is, having no 
concmi (8<ie Care), and regardless, Unit 
is, without regard, mark tho want of 


serious consideration. Indifferent re¬ 
gards only the will; unconcerned, either 
the will or the understanding; regard¬ 
less, the understanding only: we are 
indifferent about matters of minor con¬ 
sideration; we are unconcerned or re¬ 
gardless about serious matters that 
have remote consequences: an author 
will seldom be indifferent about the 
success of his work; he ought not to 
be unconcerned about tho influence 
which his writings may have on the 
public^ or regardless of the estimation 
in which his own character as a man 
may be held. To bo indifferent is some¬ 
times an act of wisdom or virtue; to be 
unconcerned or regardless is mostly an 
act of folly or a breach of duty. 

Sec also Neutral. 

INDIGENCE. Sec Poverty. 

INDIGENOUS. See Natal. 

INDIGNATION. See Ancjkr. 

INDIGNITY, Insult, hidii ^ nity , 
from tho Latin dignm, worthy, signify¬ 
ing unworthy treatment, rc^gards the 
feeling and condition of the person of¬ 
fended; insult (sec Affront) rt^gards 
the temper of tho offending party. 
Wo measure tho indignity in our own 
mind; it depends upon the conscious¬ 
ness we have of our own worth: we 
measure tho insult by the disposition 
which is discovered in another to de¬ 
grade us. Persons in high stat-ions arc 
peculiarly exposed to indignUies: pox- 
sons in every station may bo exposed 
to insuUs. Indignities may, however, 
be offered to pexsons of all ranks; but 
in this case it always consists of more 
viohmeo than a simple insult; it would 
bo an indignity to a person of any rank 
to bo compell(Ml to do any officer which 
belongs only to a b(‘ast of burdem. 

INDISCRETION. Lapse. 

INDISPOSITION. Hoe Sk’KNKsr. 

INDISPUTABLE. iNOUmTA- 

BLE. 

INDISTINCT, CoNnrsBi). Indis¬ 
tinct is nc‘gai.ivo; it marks simply the 
want of disUnctfwss: mifmed is posi¬ 
tive; it marks a iK)Mitiv(^ ilegn^e of inr 
distinctness, A thing may be imlis- 
tinet without being cortf used; but it 
cannot be confused without b(ung in¬ 
distinct: two thin/jH may be indislind 
or not (iiisily distingiiishcd from each 
other; but many things, or iiarts of 
tho same things, are confmed: two 
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letters in a word may be indistinctj 
but the whole of a writing or many 
words are confused: sounds are indis-^ 
tinct which reach our ears only in part, 
but they are confused if they come in 
gi’eat numbers and out of all order. 
We see objects indistinctly when we 
cannot see all the features by which 
they would bo distinguished from other 
objects: we see them confmcdly when 
every part is so blended with the other 
that no one feature can bo distin- 
^ished; by means of groat distance ob¬ 
jects become indistinct; from a defect in 
sight objects become more confused. 

INDIVIDUAL. See Particular, 

INDOLENT, Supine, Listless, 
Careless. ¥ot indohnt (in, not, and 
dolens, suffering, or freedom from pain, 
hence cas^ idleness). See Idle. Svr 
pine, in Latin supinus, from supper, 
above, signifies lying on onc^s back 
or with ono^s face upward, which, as 
it is the action of a lazy or idle person, 
has been made to represent the quali¬ 
ties themselves. Listless, without list, 
in German Imt, desire^ signifies without 
desire. Careless signifies without care 
or concern. 

‘'riK’se t(!ntis represent a diseased or 
xmnatural state of fhe mind when its 
desi^^'s, which are the springs of action, 
are in a rolax(vl and torpid staU^, so 
as to prevent th<j noc-cssary dcgn»c of 
exertion, huhlmcc htis a more com¬ 
prehensive meaning than supinericss, 
and this signific^H more than tistlcssness 
or carelessness: indolence is a general 
indisposition of a person to exert either 
his mind or his body; supvtunms is a 
similar indisposition that shows itself 
on particuhir occasions: there is a cor- 
pon^al JUS well jus a mentjil cause for 
imlokrmi; but mpinencss li(»H princi- 
pjilly in the mind; corpulent Jind larg<s 
mjido pciophi are apt to be wdoknt; 
but timid and gentle dispositions arc 
apt to be mjn7ic. 

Th(i mioUint an<l mpine are not, how¬ 
ever, like tlie listUm, cxprcjHsly without 
dmro: an imloUmt or supine ram has 
d<5»irc enough to enjoy what is within 
his reach; although not always sufil- 
oient desires to surmount the aversion 
to labor in trying to obtain it; the 
lUUm man, on the contrary, is alto¬ 
gether without the desire, and is, in 
fact, in a state of moral torpor, which, 


is, however, but a temporary or partial 
state arising from particular circum* 
stances; after the mind has been 
wrought up to the highest pitch, it 
will sometimes sink into a state of 
relaxation in which it ceases to have 
apparently any active principle within 
itself. 

Carelessness expresses less than any 
of the above; for, though a man who 
is indol&tU, supine, md listless is nat¬ 
urally careless, yet carelessness is prop¬ 
erly applicable to such as have no 
such positive disease of mind or body. 
CarGless7i,ess is rather an error of the un¬ 
derstanding, or of the conduct, than the 
will; since the careless man would care, 
be concerned for, or interested about 
things if he could be brought to reflect 
on their importance or if ho did not 
for a time forgot himself. 

INDUBITABLE, UNQUESTIONABLE, 
Indlsputable, Undeniable, Incon¬ 
trovertible, Irrepra(3ablb. Indvr 
Intahlc signifies admitting of no dmM; 
unquestionable, admitting of no question 
(for both see Doubt); i7idispu(able,Qd- 
milting of no dispute (sec Controvert) ; 
undeniable, not to bo denied (see Deny) ; 
incontrovertible, not to bo c<yntrovertcd; 
irrefraqahle com<?s from in, against, and 
a root frag, meaning noise, found also, 
norluipH, in suffrage, and signifies not to 
1)0 changed by a popular outcry. These 
tonns tire all opposed to uncertainty; 
but they do not imply absolute cesrtain- 
ty, for they all express the strong per¬ 
suasion of a person’s mind rather than 
the absolute nature of the thing: when 
a fact is supported by such evidence 
as admits of no kind of doubt it is 
termed indul/ilMc; when the truth of 
an assertion rests on the authority of 
a man whose character for integrity 
stands unimpoachcjd it is tenned unr 
(pmlwnMe authority; when a tiling 
IS believed to exist ou the evidence of 
every mjin’s senses it is termed un* 
<krdaJl)le; when* a stmtiment has always 
been hold as citlier true or false, with¬ 
out dispute, it is termed ifulupulabk, 
when arguments have never been con- 
trovertc(i they are tenned irtcontrch 
vortibk; and when they have never 
been Katisfnctorily answered they are 
tormc'd irrefragable. 

INDUCE. Se(i A(yruATM. 

INDULGE. See Foster; Gratify. 
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INDULGENT, Fond. Indulgence 
(see Gratify) lies more in forbearing 
from the exercise of authority; /ond- 
ness (see Amorous) in the outward 
behavior and endearments: they may 
both arise from an excess of kindness 
or love, but the former is of a less 
objectionable character than the lat¬ 
ter. Indulgence may be sometimes 
wrong, but fondness is seldom right: 
an inmdgeni parent is seldom a prudent 
parent, but a/ond parent does not rise 
above a fool: aU who have the care of 
young people should occasionally relax 
from the strictness of the disciplinarian 
and show an indulgence where a suit¬ 
able opportunity oners; Q,fond mother 
takes away from the value of indulgence 
by an invariable compliance with the 
humors of her children. However, 
when applied generally or abstractedly 
the words are both taken in a good 
sense. 

INDUSTRIOUS. SeeAcrrvB. 

INEFFABLE. See Unspeaeabuq. 

INEFFECTUAL. See Vain. 

INELEGANT. See Ungraceful. 

INEQUALITY. See DiSFARtTY. 

INERT. See Inactivb. 

INEXORABLE. See Implacable. 

INEXPRESSIBLE. See Unspeak¬ 
able. 

INFALLIBLE, Certain, Positive, 
Sure, Unerring. Infallible, a com- 
pouna of in, not, md fallible, failing, eir- 
mg, from the Latin fallere, to deceive, 
in^ench infailtible,sigjMes the quality 
of being free from the liability of error. 
Certain (from Latin certus, sure, and the 
suffix -anus, allied to cemereAx) discrimi¬ 
nate) implies that which is nxed, stated, 
beyond a doubt, anything that is unde¬ 
niable, indisputable, incontrovertible. 
Positive concerns that which is real, 
actual, substantial, existing in fact, and 
is appHcable both to persons and to ob¬ 
jects. When, however, the term is re¬ 
lated to persons, as a belief or state¬ 
ment, while it may be advanced as 
absolutely positive, the premises or basic 
knowledge may be erroneous, and the 
conclusion, therefore, will not be inr 
fallible, though the person may believe 
it to be so. 

Sure implies conditions similar to 


those that are positive, and, literally, 
those that are absolutely fixed, estab¬ 
lished beyond question, and unerring; 
yet in mortal mind the term at times 
appears to belie itself, to be fluctuat¬ 
ing, as something that to-day has 
every evidence of being sure may; to¬ 
morrow prove a delusion, but this is 
a mere mental misconstruction of the 
term. Unerring is a term that in com¬ 
mon usage is frequently misapplied. 
God alone is unerring, incapable of 
mistakes or failure. We speak of a 
marlcsman taking an mu'rring aim, but 
his action is not completed till his shot 
has struck its object, and in the mean¬ 
time a chance change of wind may 
alter its direction, and though tho aim 
was direct the result is not an unerring 
shot. 

Associated with infallible is the sub¬ 
stantive infaUibiUty, implying the state 
or qual^ of being exempt from error. 
At the OBcumcnical Council of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church, held in Rome 
in 1870, a dogma was decreed to the 
effect that when the Roman Pontiff, 
speokmg ex cathedra, or in the discharge 
of his office, “defines a doctrine regard¬ 
ing faith or morals to be hold by tho 
Universal Church, (he) is possessed of 
that infallibility with which tho Divine 
Redeemer willed that his Church 
should be endowed,” and “that there¬ 
fore such definitions of tho Roman 
Pontiff are irroformable.” 

See also Omniscient. 

INFAMOUS, ScANDALOXTB. Tnfor 
mous, like infamy (see Infamy), is ap- 
pHod to both persons and things; scan¬ 
dalous, only to things; a (sharacter is 
infamiui, or a transaction is infanums; 
but a transaction only is scandalous, 
h^famous and scandalous are both said 
of that which is calculated to excite 
great displeasure in the minds of all 
who hear it, and to degrade the of¬ 
fenders in the general estimation; but 
tho mfamous seems to be that which 
produces greater publicity and moro 
general reprehension than the scandal^ 
ous; consequently is that which is 
more serious in iffi nature and a greater 
violation of good morals. Some men 
of daring character render thcmsclve 
infanums by their violence, their ra 
pine, and their murders; tho trie 
which was played upon the subsorib 
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ers to the South Sea Company was a 
scandalous fraud. 

Infamyf Ignominy, Opprdbriwn ,— 
Infamy i« the opposite to good fanm; 
it consists in an evil rci)ort. Ignominy, 
from the privative in and Latin gnomin 
for gnomon, old fonn of nonmi, name, 
signifies an ill name, a atainc(l name. 
Opprobrium, a Latin word, compounded 
of ob, on, anti p'ohnmi, disgrace, signi¬ 
fies the highest degree of reproach or 
stain. 

The idea of distjredit or disgrace in 
the liight'st possible d<*grce is common 
t.o all those tt^rms: but infamy is that 
which atta(*.hes either to the person or 
to the thing; ignominy is thrown upon 
tlio person; and opprobrium is thrown 
upon the agent rather tlian the action. 
Infamy causes either the person or the 
thing to be ill spoken of by all; ab¬ 
horrence of both IS expresst^d by every 
moutli, and the ill report. s])reaas from 
mouth to mouth: ignominy caus(‘s the 
name and pc^rson t.o be held in 
contcmijt; it becomc's debtised in the 
eyes of ot.hers; opprobrium cause's the 
person to be spoken of in severe terms 
of reproach, and to bo shunned as 
soinotliing pollut.od. The infamy of a 
treachero\is proceeding is increased by 
the addition of ingrathudo; the if?- 
nominy of a public punishment is in¬ 
creased by the wickedness of the of¬ 
fender; opprobrium sometimes falls 
upon the innocent, when cinsumstanccs 
seem to convict them of guilt. 

INFANTINE. Sec Childish. 

INFECTION. See CoNTAOioN. 

lOTERENCE. See Conclusion. 

INFERIOR. SocSkcond; Subject. 

INFIDELITY. See Unbelikf. 

INFINITE. See Boundless. 

INFIRM. St^eWEAK. 

INFLUENCE, AuTHonmr, Ascen¬ 
dency or Ah(jendent, Sway/ Influence 
(seci Ouedit). Authoriiy, in Latin auo- 
toritas, from a^iotor, the author or prime 
mover of a thing (originally the fn- 
creasin^ or grmer, from augarc, to in¬ 
crease), signite that power which m 
vested in the prime mover of any busi¬ 
ness. Ascendmey, from ascend (see 
Abise), signifies having the upper 
hand. Smy comes from Middle Eng¬ 
lish swdyen, sway, a word with many 
Teutonic paraUole, allied to magger. 


Those terms imply power, imder dif¬ 
ferent circumstances: influence is alto¬ 
gether unconnected with any right to 
direct; authority includes the idea of 
right necessarily; superiority of rank, 
talent, or property, personal attach¬ 
ment, and a variety of circumstances 
give inflimwc; it commonly acts by 
persuasion, and employs engaging man¬ 
ners, so as to determine in favor of 
what is proposed: superior wisdom, 
ago, office^ and relation give authority; 
it dotonnmos of itself, it requires no 
collal.eral aid: ascendtmey and mmy are 
modes of influence^ differing only in 
degree; they bo(.h imply an excessive 
and improper degree of influmce over 
the mind, independent of reason: the 
former is, however, more gradual in 
its process, and consequently more 
confirmed in its nature; the latter may 
be only temporary, but may be more 
violent. A person employs many arts, 
and for a longt.h of time, to gain the 
asmuhney; but ho excr<.s a sway by 
a violtmt stretch of pow(ir. It is of 
great importance for thosci who have 
injlnencii to conduct thcniselvcs con- 
sistimtly with their rank and station: 
men are apt to regard the warnings 
and admonitions of a true friend as 
an odious assumption of authority, 
while they voluntarily give themselves 
up to the ascendency which a valet or 
a mistress has gained over them, who 
exert the most unwarrantable sway to 
servo their own interested and vicious 
purpost^s. 

Influence and ascendency arc said 
likewise of things as well as persons: 
true religion will have an influence not 
only on the outward conduct of a man, 
but on the -inward affections of his 
heart; and that man is truly happy in 
whose mind it has the ascendency over 
every other principle. 

INFORM, Make Known, Ac¬ 
quaint, AmusE. The idea of bring¬ 
ing to the knowledge of one or more 
persons is common to all thet^o terms. 
Inform, from the X.«atin informire, to 
sliapo within, signifies the creative 
power of knowledge working within 
the soul; it is therefore th<% g<moric 
term, and the rest sptjcific*/. to inform 
Is to communicato what has lately 
happonc<l, or the <sontrary; hut to 
make hrmm is to bring to light what 
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has long been Imma and purposely 
concealed: to inform is to conmuni- 
cate directly or indirectly to one or 
many; to make known is mostly to 
communicate indirectly to many: one 
informs the public of one's intentions, 
by means of an advertisement in one's 
own name; one makes known a fact 
through a circuitous channel and with¬ 
out any name. 

To inform may be done either per¬ 
sonally or otherwise; to acquaint and 
apprise arc immediate and personal 
communications. One informs the gov¬ 
ernment, or any public body, or one 
informs one's friends; one acquaints 
(for deiivation see Acquaintance) or 
apprises (from Old French aprise, in¬ 
struction, compounded of Latin ad, and 
the past participle of prehendere, to 
seize, to tcike, signifying to take infor¬ 
mation to another) only one’s friends or 
particular individuals: one is informed 
of that which concerns either the irv- 
formant or the person informed; one 
acquaints a person with, or apprises 
him of, such things as peculiarly con¬ 
cern himself, but the latter in more spe¬ 
cific circumstances than the former: one 
informs a correspondent by letter of the 
day on which he may expect to receive 
his order, or of one's ownj wishes with 
regard to an order; one acquaints a 
father with all the circumstances that 
concern his son's conduct: one apprises 
a friend of a bequest that has beem 
made to him; one informs the magis¬ 
trate of any irregularity that occurs; 
one acquaints the mastcjr of a family 
with the misconduct of his servants: 
one apprises a person of the time when 
he will be obliged to appear. 

Inform may be applied figuratively 
to things; the other terms to persons 
oxdy in the proper sense. 

iJiform, Instruct, Teach, —^The com¬ 
munication of knowledge in general is 
the common idea by wln(jh tlieso words 
aro connected witli one another. Inform 
is here, fis in the preceding article, the 
general term; the ot*hor two arc specific 
terms. To inform is the act of persons 
in all conditions; to instruct and teach 
are the acts of superiors, either on one 
ground or another: one informs by vir¬ 
tue of an acci(l(»ntal superiority or pri¬ 
ority of knowledges; one instructs by 
virtue of superior knowledge or supe¬ 


rior station; one teaches (Anglo-Saxon 
ioecan, to show how to do. from the 
root found in English token) by virtue 
of superior knowledge rather than of 
station: diplomatic agents inform their 
governments of the political transac¬ 
tions in which they have been con¬ 
cerned; government wistructs (Latin in 
and structus, past participle of struore, to 
build up) its different fimctionarics and 
oflScers in regard to their mode of pro¬ 
ceeding; professors and preceptors teach 
those who attend public schools to learn. 
To infann is applicable to matters of 
general interest: we may inform our¬ 
selves or others on anything wliich is 
a subject of inquiry or curiosity, and 
the iiifonnation serves either to amuse 
or to improve the mind: i.o in^struct is 
applicable to matters of serious concern, 
or to that which is practically useful; 
a parent instructs his child in the course 
of conduct he should pursue: to teach 
regards matters of art and science; the 
learner depends upon the teacher for the 
formation of his mind and the establish¬ 
ment of liis principles. 

To infonn and to teach are employed 
for things as well as persons; to ^n- 
struct only for persons: books and read¬ 
ing inform the mind: history or experi¬ 
ence teaches mankind. 

Informant, Infomur, — Those two 
epithets, from the verb to inform, have 
acquired by their application an im¬ 
portant distinction, the informant bt*- 
ing he who informs for the benefit of 
others, and t he informer to the injury 
of otluTs. What the informmU commu- 
nicatcis is for th(^ lionefit of the individu¬ 
al, and what tho‘tV//(r;n/aT comiuunicatciS 
is for the benefit of th(i whok^. The fn- 
formant is thankc«l for his civility in 
making the comiaunitiation: iho inform^ 
cr un(l(^rgo(‘s a great, deal of odium, but 
is thankcul by no one, not ev<^n by tphoso 
who (Mnj>loy him. W(% may all b(>i inform¬ 
ants in our turn, if wo know of anything 
of whi(?h another may be informed; but 
non(j are informers who do not infonn 
against the transgressors of any law. 

fc^ee also Attaoh/o. 

Information, Intelligence, Notice, A<h 
vice.—Information signifnis thtJ thing 
of which one is infornwid: intelligence, 
from the Latin irUcllegcre (from inter, 
b(‘t,ween, and legera, to choose, signi¬ 
fying to choose between, hence to db- 
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ccrn ov understand), indicates that by 
which one is made to understand: iio- 
te, from the Latin is that 

which brings a circumstance to our 
knowledge: advivo (see Admonition) 
signifies that wliich is made known. 
Th(‘se tornis come very near to each 
other in sigiiifi(;al.ion, but dilTor in txih 
plication: itifoi'mnUon is t.he most gen¬ 
eral and iiKlefinitiC of all; the throe 
others are but. modes of information. 
Whatever is communicated to us is 
informatiofij be i<» public or private, 
open or concealed; nolicCi intelligence^ 
and aduicc are mostly public, but par¬ 
ticularly the former. Infornutfion and 
notice riiay b(i communicated by word 
of mouth or by writing; intiiligmcc is 
most.ly communicated by writing or 
printing; advices ai*o mostly sent by 
letticr: information is mostly an in¬ 
formal mode of communication; 
iicc, intelligence, and advico are mostly 
formal communications* A sc^rvaiit 
gives his master infomalion, or one 
friend sends anotber inforinaiion from 
the country; magist-rat^es or ofliccrs 
give notice of sucli things as it con(«»n)iS 
the public to know and to observe; 
spies give intvMigcnce of all that. i)asses 
under their not.i(je; or inteUiyciicti is 
given in the public print.s of till that 
passeiJ worthy of notice; a military 
commander jjends adtrire to his govoru- 
mont of the opoi’ations which an^ going 
forward under his diroedion; or one 
merchant gives adnee to anot.hor of the 
state of the market. Intdiigefice, as 
the first intimation of an iutioresting 
ov(mt, ought to bo early; adinces, as 
cnt(>ring into (hitails, ought to be clear 
and particular; official admeas oft(*n 
arriv<'. to contradict non-officid mtel- 
ligmcit. 

Infonrtntion and intelligermi when 
appli(«l m chara(‘.t(^risti<!S of men, have 
a lurther distliwjtion: the man of in-' 
fmtmlion is so denominateid only on 
acctuint of his knowledge; but a man 
of intelligence m so <lcnomirtat<Kl on ac¬ 
count of his understanding m wdl m 
exp(jrionce and information. It is not 
possible to bo intdligcnt without infor¬ 
mation; but wo may be well informed 
without being remarkable for irUdii- 
gmee: a man of infmnaiion may be an 
agreeable companion, and fitted to 
maintsin conversation; but an intelli¬ 


gent man wDl be an instructive com'* 

anion, and most fitted for conducting 

usincss. 

INFRACTION. Sec Infeinge. 

INFRINGE, Violate, Teansgrbss. 
Infringe, from Latin infnngcrcjrangere, 
to break, signifies to br('ak info. Vi<h 
late, from a hy]-)othotical adjective 
biiscd on the Lat.in m, force, signifies 
to break with force. Transgress, from 
trans, across, and gredi (past participle 
gressus), to step, signifies to go beyond, 
or farther than we ought. 

Civil and moral laws and rights are 
mfringed by those who act in opposi¬ 
tion to them: treaties and engagements 
arc molatcd by those who do not hold 
them sacred: the bounds which are 
proscribed by this moral law are trans¬ 
gressed by those who are guilty of any 
excess. It is the busini^ss of govern¬ 
ment to see that tlie rights and privi¬ 
leges of individuals or partiiniliir bodies 
be not infringed; policy but too fre- 
qucnf-ly runs counti'r to equity; where 
the partiicular int.(Tesis of states are 
more regarded than the dictates of 
couscuence, treatli^s and eompa(d.s are 
violated: the passions, whim not kept 
under proper control, will over hurry 
on men to transgress the limits of right 
roiiHon. 

Sec also Encuoach. 

JnfringemcnJt, Infraction. — Tnfringo- 
mc?U and infraction, whicli' ewe both 
derived from the Latin verb infringo 
or frango, are cinployiwl at^cording to 
the diffi^rent senses of the verb in¬ 
fringe, fho former bcung applied to the 
rights of individuals, citluyr in their 
domestic or public capacity, and the 
latter rather to national {.ransacitions. 
Politeness, whicli teac.hes us what is 
(luci to every man in the smalU^st con- 
ceijrns, considers any imasked-for inteiv 
ferenco in the privates alTmrs of cinother 
as an infringmmd. Equity, which en¬ 
joins on nations 4is woU as individuals 
an attoniivo considoration l.o the inter¬ 
ests of the wholes, forbids the infrao- 
tion of a treaty in any case. 

INFUSE. S(io Implant. 

INGENUITY, Wit. ingenuity (see 
Ingbnuoiis), Wit, from th(% Anglo- 
Saxon ndli, knowlcidgcv tiiTiuan vnssm, 
to know, signifies knowledge or under¬ 
standing. 

Both those terms tmx>ly acutenoHS of 
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understanding, and differ mostly in its dent of external circumstances; the i/i- 
mode of displaying itself. Ingenuity genious man, therefore, displays his 
comprehends invention; wit is the fruit powers as occasion may offer. We love 
of the imagination, which forms new the ingenuous character on account of 
and sudden conceptions of things. One the qualities of his heart; we admire 
is ingenious in matters either of art or the ingenious man on account of the 
science; one is witty only in matters endowments of his mind. One is in- 
of sentiment: things may, therefore, genuous as a man or ingenious as an 
be ingeniousj but not witty; or witty, author: a man confesses an action in- 
hut not ingenious; or both witty and genuously; he defends it ingeniously, 
ingenious. A mechanical invention, or See also Frank; Naive. 
any ordinary contrivance, is ingmmLs, INGRAFT. See Implant. 
but not witty: we say, ah ingenious, INGRATIATE. See Insinuate. 

not a witty solution of a difficulty; a INGULF. See Ahhoub. 

flash of wit, not a flash of ingenuity: INHABIT. See Abide. 
a witty humor, a witty conversation, INHERENT, Inbred, Inborn, In- 
not an ingenious humor or conversa- nate. The inlwrcnt, from hcereo, to 
tion: on the other hand, a thought is stick, denotes a permanent quality or 
ingenious, as it displays acuteness of property, as opposed to that which is 
intellect and aptness to the subject; adventitious and transitory, hibrcd 
it is witty, inasmuch as it contains denotes that which is derived prin- 
point and strikes on the understanding cipally from habit or by a gradual 
of others. Ingenuity is expressed by process, as opposed to what is acquired 
means of words or Slows itself in the by actual efforts. denotes tliat 

act; mechanical contrivances display which is purely natural, in opposition 
ingenuity: wit can be only expressed to the artificial. Inherent is the most 
by words; some men are happy in the general in its sense; for what is Mred 
idi^lay of their wit in conversation. and mhorfi is naturally inherent; but 
Sometimes the word wit is applied all is not mbred and inborn which is 
to the operations of the intellect gen- inherent. Inanimate objects have in- 
eraUy, which brings it stiU nearer in herenl properties; but the inhred and 
sense to ingenuity, but in this case it inborn exist only in that wliich receives 
always implies a quick and sharp intel- life; solidity is an inherent, but not an 
lect as compared with ingenuity, which iybred or Morn, property of matter: 
may be the result of long thought or a love of truth is an inflate i>rop<Tty 
be employed on graver matters. of the human mind; it is (?onHC(iuently 

INGEITOOUS, Ingenious. It inherent, inasmuch as nothing twin to- 
would not have been necessary to point tally destroy it. That whi(5h is in- 
out the distinction between these two bred is bred or nurtured in us from our 
words if they had not been confounded birth; that which is Mom is simply 
in writing as well as in spcaldng. In- born in us: a property may be Morn, 
genuous, in Latin ingenuus, and ingen- but not inbred; it cannot, liowevor, he 
ious, in Latin ing&fiiosus, are, either inhred and not inborn. Habitw, wlii<%h 
immodiatoly or remotely, both derived are ingrafted into the nal,ural disposi- 
from ingignere, to be inborn; but the tion, arejiroperlyiVop(*nHiti(is, 
former regards the freedom of the.on the other hand, whifsh totally 
station and consequent nobility of independent of education or oxternm 
the character which is inborn: the circumstances, are properly Mom, m 
latter regards the genius or mental an Mom love of fnsedornj hence, liko- 
powers which are inborn. Truth is wise, the propertic’is of anunals are in- 
coupled with freedom or nobility of bral in tUc'm, inasmuch a« thisy arc 
birth; the ingenuom, tiiorciforc, bo- <loriv(»d through the of the 

speaks the inborn fre^edom, by assort- breed of which the parent pjirt.akt?s. 
ing the noblest right, and following Jrborn and innaie, from the Latin 
the noblest impulse, of himian nature, mUm,^ born, are precisely the same in 
xuimelyj that of speaking th(j truth; meaning, yet they differ somewhat in 
genius is altogether a natural endow- application. Poetry and the grave 
mont, that is, bom with us, indepon- style have adopted Mom; philosophy 
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has adopted innate: genius is inborn 
in some men; nobility is inborn in 
others: there is an inborn talent in 
some men to command, and an mbom 
fitness in others to obey. Mr. Locke 
and his followers are pleased to say 
there is no such thing as inuate ideas: 
and if t,hey mean only that there arc 
no sensible impressions on the soul 
until it is acted upon by external ob¬ 
jects th(^y may bo right: but if they 
moan to say that there are no inf)om 
charaot<ers or powers in the soul which 
predispose it for the reception of cer¬ 
tain impressions, they contradict the 
experience of the learned and the un¬ 
learned in all ages, who believe, and 
that from close observation of them¬ 
selves and others, that man has, from 
hLs birth, not only the generiil chfir- 
actor wliich belongs to him in common 
wth Ills spocies, but also those peculiar 
charaotcristiics which distinguish indi¬ 
viduals from their earliest infancy: 
all these cliaractcrs or characteristics 
are, therefore, not supposed to be pro¬ 
duced, but elicited, by circumstances; 
and ideas, which arc but the sensible 
forms that the soul assumes in its con¬ 
nection with the body, are, on that ac¬ 
count, in vulgiir language termed innate* 

INHUMAN. SeeChwJ'EL. 

INIMICAL. See Adversb. 

INIQUITOUS. Sec Wicked. 

INJUNCTION. See Commato. 

INJURE. S<io Impair. 

INJURY, Damage, Hurt, Harm, 
MiflciitEP. All these terms are em¬ 
ployed to denote what is done to the 
disadvantage? of any person or thing. 

The \jmxi injury (see Disadvantage) 
sometim(?s includes the idea of violence, 
or of an act done contrary to law or 
right, as to inflict or receive an injury^ 
to redress injuricHi etc. 

Injury is often taken in the general 
sense of what makes a thing otherwise 
thiui it ought to be: the other terms 
arc taken in that senao only, and denote 
mod(?B of injwy, Dmiw^e^tromdcmnvm, 
loss, and a suffix, is that injury to a thing 
which occfisions loss to a person or a 
diminution of value to a thing. Ewt 
comm from Old French hurtCTj to strike 
or against; hence to injure. Its 
ultimate origin m unknown; it signifies 
the injury which destroys the sound¬ 
ness or integrity of things: the harm 


(see Evil) is the smallest kind of in^ 
jury, which may simply produce in¬ 
convenience or trouble: the mischief is 
a great injury, which mere or less dis¬ 
turbs the order and consistency of 
things. Injury is applicable to all 
bodies indiscriminately, physical and 
moral; damage to physical bodies only: 
hurt to physical bodies properly, ana 
to moral objects figuratively. Trade 
may suffer an injury, or a building may 
suffer an injury, from time or a variety 
of other causes: a building, merchan¬ 
dise, and other things may suffer a 
damage if they are exposed to violence. 

Hurt is applied to the animal body; 
a sprain, a cut, or bruise arc little hurts. 
It may bo figuratively applied to other 
bodies widen may suffer in a similar 
manner, as a hurt to one’s good name. 

ffarm and mischief arc as general in 
their application as injury, and com- 
prohoncl what is physically as wcU as 
morally bad, but they are more partic¬ 
ularly applicable to what is done in¬ 
tentionally by the person: whence 
reader to do Iwrm or mischief is a char¬ 
acteristic of the individual 

As applied to things, harm and mia- 
chief are that which naturally results 
from the object; when a thing is said 
to do hamn or mischiefs that implies 
that it is its property. 

See also Injustice; Scathe. 

INJUSTICE, Injury, Wrong. Inn 
jusUce (sec Justice), injury (sec Disad- 
vantagb), and vrrong, from Late Anglo- 
Saxon wrang, cognate with wring, mean¬ 
ing a hiui resulting from crusfung or 
wringing, arc all opposed to the ri^t; 
but the injustice hes in the principle, 
the injury in the action that injures- 
There may, therefore, be injustice where 
there is no speoifio injury; and, on the 
other hand, there may bo injury where 
there is no injustice. When wo think 
worse of a person than wo ought to 
think, wo do him an act of injustice; 
but wo do not, in the strict sense of the 
word, do him an injury: on the other 
hand, if wo say anything to the dis¬ 
credit of another, it will bo an injury 
to his reputation if it bo believed; but 
it may not be an injustice, if it be 
strictly conformable to truth, and that 
which one is compelled to nay. 

The violation of justice; or a broach 
of the rule of right, constitutes the inr 
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justice; but the quantum of ill which wiles, difficulties, by which the English 
falls on the person constitutes the in- trick may also be influenced, and signi- 
jwry. Sometimes a person is dispos- fies the disposition to deceive, to ovor- 
sessed of his property by fraud or come by wiles, 
violence; this is an act of injustice; The insidious man is not so active 
but it is not an injury if, in conse- as the treacherous man; the former only 
quence of this act, he obtains friends lies in wait to insnare us when we are 
who make it good to him beyond what off our guard; the latter throws us off 
he has lost: on the other hand, a per- our guard by lulling us info a slate of 
son suffers very much through an- security, to get us more effectually into 
other’s inadvertency, which to him is his power: an enemy may be (ienomi- 
a serious injury, although the offender nated insidious, but a friend is treach^ 
has not been guilty of injustice, erous. He who is afraid of avowing his 

A wrong partakes both of injustice real sentiments on religion makes v’wsftK- 
and injury; it is, in fact, an injury ous attacks either on its ministers, its 
done by one person to another in ex- doctrines, or its ceremonies: he who is 
press violation of justice. The man most in the confidence of another is 
who seduces a woman from the path capable of being the most treacherous 
of virtue does her the greatest of all toward him. 
wrongs. One repents of injustice, re- See also Treacherous. 
pairs injuries, and redresses wrongs, INSIGHT, Inspection. The inr 
INNATE. See Inherent. siglvt into a thing is what wc receive: 

INNER. See Inward. the ijispection is what we give: one 

INNOCENT. See Guh/tless; Un- gets a view into a thing by an insight; 
OFFENDING. one takes a view over a thing by an 

INOFFENSIVE. See XJnoffend- inspection. An insight servos to in- 
ING. crease our own knowledges; inspectim 

INORDINATE. See Irregular, enables us to instruct or direct others. 
INQUIRE. See Ask. An inquisitive traveller tries to get an 

INROAD. See Invasion. irmght into the manners, customs, laws, 

INSANITY. See Derangement, and government of the countries which 
INSCRUTABLE. See Unsearch- he visits; by inspection a master (Us¬ 
able. covers the errors which arc committed 

INSIDE, Interior. The term w- by his scholars, and sots thc^m right. 
side may be applied to bodies of any INSIGNIFICANT. See Unimpor- 
magnitude, small or large; %ntcriQr is tant. 

peculiarly appropriate to bodies of INSINUATE, Ingratiate. Inmir 
great magnitude. Wo may speak of note (sec Hint) and ingratiate, from 
the inside of a nutshell, but not of its grains, grateful or ao,cc[)tablc, are (^m- 
irderior: on the other hand, we speak ployed to express an endeavor to gain 
of the interior of St. Paul’s or the favor; but they differ in the circurn- 
interior ol a palace. This difference stances of the action. A person who 
of application is not altogothcsr arbi- insinuates adopt^^ (W(iry art to Ht.eal 
trary: for inside literally signifies the into the good-will of auotlwT; but ha 
side that is inward; but interior sig- who ingraliales adopts xuuirfciiieial 
nifies the space which is more inward means to conciliate good-will. A p(^r- 
than the rest, which is enclosed in an son of insinuating mimiu^rs wins upon 
enclosure, consequently cannot be ap- another imperceptibly, oven so tis to 
plied to anything but a largo space convert dislike into ai.taohmcnt; a 
that is enclosed. person with irmatioMr^g manners pro- 

INSIDIOUS, Treacherous. Xnsid^ cures good-will by miinifc^st efforts. 
ious, in Latin insidiosus, from insidim, InsiimUc and ingratiate may differ 
stratagem or ambush (from insidere, in the motive, as well as iha mode, 
to lie in wait or ambush, from in, in, of the a<jtion: the motive is, in both 
and scdcre, to sit), signifies as much as cases, self-interest; but the former is 

S ing in wait. Treacherous is derived unlavdul, and the latter allowables, la 
rough Old French trecherie from Late proportion iis the object to be attained! 
Latin triccarc, based on Latin irkce, by anotlicr’s favor is biiso, so is it 
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noccasary to have recourse to insinur 
ution; when the object to be attained 
ia that which may bo avowed, ingra^ 
tiating will servo the purpose, low 
persons inmvmte. themselves into the 
favor of t-hoir superiors, in order to 
obtain an influence over them: it is 
commendable in a younpi person to wish 
to ingratiate, himself with those who arc 
entitkid to his esteem and respect. In 
modern use, however, ingratiate clearly 
has bcRim to assume somewhat the 
same unfavorable connotation of in- 
sinmte. 

hmnwite may be used in the im¬ 
proper senso for unconscious agents; 
ingratiate iwS always the act of a con¬ 
scious agent. Water will indnuato it¬ 
self into every body that is in the 
smallest degree porous; there are few 
p(irsons of so much apathy that it 
may not be possible, one way or an- 
()th<ir, to ingratiate one’s self into their 
favor. 

hmnmtimii Rejlection. —^Thasc both 
imply personal rtsmarks, or such re¬ 
marks Jis iiro dir(‘(jt.al toward an in¬ 
dividual; but Wxvt former is U'ss direct 
and more covc^rt than iiho latter. An 
i^mnmtwn always in half-words; 
a rejlvetion is commonly open. They 
are both k‘V(dled at* the indivkhial 
with no good intent; but the indnua- 
tion is g<‘neral, and may be employ<xl 
to conv(^y any unfavorable sentiment; 
the Tvjlection is particular, and com¬ 
monly passes betwwu intunates arul 
persons in close <«)nn<Hition. The inr 
dnmtUm coiuK^rns the honor, the moral 
(haractcir, or the ini.tdleotual endow- 
numLs of th(^ p(‘rHon: the reflection re- 
sp(»ctH liis ]»iirli<nilar condm^t or feel¬ 
ings towarfi an<>th(ir, Envious people 
tlirow out. indnwitionH f.o t.he dispar- 
Hgeiucml. of those wlu)s<.^ nwjrits they 
clare not* ojicnly <|Utwtion; when friends 
(juarrel tlu^ (i(«u largijly in rrjlectiom 
on the past*. 

Ix'ISlPID, Dunti, Klat. hiaipfA, in 
Ijtfitirx imiinduHt from vn, r)rivative, and 
Hapive, t.<> imivif signifies without savor. 
Dull (He<i DutL). Flat (sec Flat). 

A want of spirit in tht% moral sense 
is dtisignatiMil by these cpithef-s, which 
borrow their figurative moaning from 
different propertuss in nature: the taste 
is n'forred to in the wortl indpid; the 
proporlicH of colors are considered un¬ 


der the word duU; the property of sur¬ 
face is referred to by the word flat. 
As the want of flavor in any meat 
makes it ifidpid and renders it worth¬ 
less, so docs the want of mind or 
chai‘actcr in a man render him equally 
indpid and devoid of the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of his nature: as the 
beauty and perfection of colors con¬ 
sist in their brightness, the absence 
of this essential property, which con¬ 
stitutes didnesSf renders them uninter¬ 
esting objects to the eye; so the want 
of spirit in a moral composition, which 
constii.utes its didnessj deprives it at 
l.he same time of that ingredient which 
should awaken attention: as in the 
natural world objects are cither ele¬ 
vated or flatf so in the moral world 
the spirits are either raised or de¬ 
pressed, and such moral representa¬ 
tions as arc calculated to raise the 
spirits are termed spirited, while those 
which fail in tliis object arc termed 
flfiL An indpid writer is wit.houi sen¬ 
timent of any kind or degree; a dull 
writ,(‘r fails in vivacity and vigor of 
senl.imenl.; a Jht performance is want¬ 
ing in the property of provoking mirth, 
which should bo its peculiar ingredient. 

INSIST, pEiisiST. Both those terms 
b(»ing dorivecl from the Latin dsto, to 
siaiul, (^xpn^sH the idea of resting or 
keeping to a thing; but indst signifies 
1.0 ri^st on a point, and perdd, from per, 
through or by, and dato (see Continue), 
signifies to keep on wit.h a thing, to 
cany it through. Wo indst on a mat- 
t(%r by maintaining it; wo j)ermt in a 
thing by continuing to do it: wo imist 
by the lorcjo of authority or argument; 
wo parmt by the mere iwst of the will. 
A person irmsts on that wlucli ho con- 
(unves to bo his right: or Im insists on 
tliat which ho conc(!iv<^H to be right: 
but ho prsists in that which he has no 
will to giv(^ up. To indst is, therefore, 
an a(5t of discnjtion; to permt is mostly 
an acit of folly or caprice: the former 
is always takim in a good or indiiTer- 
<«it Hcnsi^; tlm latter mostly in a biul 
s<'.ns(\ A par(mt ought to indst on all 
mattiirs that are of (essential iinnor- 
taiuH^ to his children; a spoikd cliild 
wrsists in its foUu^s from perviTsity of 
humor. 

INSNARE, EnTUAP, I^NTANfJLK, In- 
VKiOLK. Tlio klea of getting any ob- 
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]ect artfully into one's power is com- Insolvency is a state; failure, an act 
mon to all these terms: to insnare is consequent upon that state; and bank- 
to take in, or by means of, a, snare, from ruptcy is an effect of that act.^ Insol-^ 
Anglo-Saxon sneare, a cord, string, or vmey is a condition of not being able 
noose; to entrap is to take in a trap, to pay one's debts;/aiZwrc is a cessation 
from Anglo-Saxon treppe, a step, a trap of business, from the want of means 
being a contrivance into which an ani- to carry it on; and bankruptcy is a legal 
mal steps—allied to tramp; to entangle surrender of all one's remaining goods 
is to tice in a tangle, which is a Scan- into the hands of one's creditors, in 
dinavian word, a frequentative of tang, consequence of a real or supposed in^ 
searweed, and moans to twist aroxmd solvency. Those terms are seldoiu con- 
and around like sea-weed; to inveigle, fined to one person or description of 
or to take by means of making blind, is persons. As an incapacity to pay 
avitiation of the French aveugh, blind, debts is very frequent among others 
fromLatin a6, without, and ocwZww, eye. besides men of business, insolvency is 
Inmare and entangle are used either said of any such persons; a gonth'man 
in the natm'al or moral sense; entrap may die in a state of insolvency who 
mostly in the natural, sometimes in does not leave effc^cts sufficuent* to cover 
the figurative, inveigle only in the moral all demands. Although failure^ is here 
sense. In the natural sense birds are specifically taken for a failure in biisi- 
insnared by means of bird-lime, nooses, ness, yet there may be a failure in one 
or whatever else may deprive them of particular undertaking without any di- 
their liberty: men and beasts are cn- rect insolvency: a failure may likewise 
trapped in whatever serves as a trap imply only a ternporary/at7?w*c in pay¬ 
or an enclosure; they may be entrapped ment, or it may imply an entire failure 
by being lured into a house or any of the concern. As a bankruptcy is a 
place of confinement; all creatures are legal transaction, which entirely dis- 
eatangled by nets, or that which con- solves the firm under which any busi- 
fines the limbs and presents them from ness is conducted, it noocHsanly im- 
moving forward. plies a failure to the full extnnt of the 

In the moral sense, men are said to term; yet it docs not necessarily imply 
be insnared by their own passions and an insolvency; for some men may, in 
the allurements of pleasure into a course consequence of a temporary failure, be 
of vice which deprives them of the use led to commit an act of ba?ikruptcy who 
of their faculties and makes them vir- are afterward enabled to give a full 
tually captives; they are entangled by dividend to all their creditom. 
their errors and imprudences in diffi- INSPECTION, SuPiouiNi’MNDJflNCY, 
culties which interfere with their moral Ovbksiuht. The office of looking into 
freedom and prevent them from act- the conduct of others is expressed by 
ing. They are irmeigUd by the artifices the first two terms, but ins^wclion oom- 
of others when the consequences of prebends little more than the proserva- 
their own actions are shut out from tion of good order; superintendence in- 
their view, and they are made to walk cludtjs the arrangement of the whole, 
like blind men. The monitor of a school hm the impeo 

INSOLENT. See Impertinent. tion of the conduct of his school-fel- 
INSOLVENCY, Failure^ Bank- lows, but the master has the supetinr 
RUPTCY. Insolvency, from Latin in, tcndence of the school. The officers of 
not, and solvere, to loose, to discharge an army inspect the men, to see that 
one's obligations, hence to pay, signi- they observe all the rules that have 
fics the state of not being able to pay. been laid down for th(»n; a g<meraJ 
Failure (see that word). Bankruptcy, or superior officer has the mperinkmlr 
modified etymologically from French ence of any military operation. Fi- 
hangueroiUe by knowledge of the secoml dclity is peculiarly wanted in m in- 
element^ from the two words 6awAa and spedor, judgment and experi<»nce in s 
fupta, signifies literally a broken bank, mperirilmd^, Impection Ls said oi 
All these terms are in particular use thmgs as well as persons; oversight only 
in the mercantile world, but are not of persons; one has the impeeiion oi 
excluded also from general application, boolks in order to ascertain their ao- 
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curacy; one has the ovendght of peiv 
sons to ])rev(‘nt irregularity: there is 
an inspector of th<^ customs and an 
ormevr of tlw' poor. 

See also Inskiut. 

INSPECTOR. See Censou. 

INSPIRE, See Animate; ThrilIi. 

INSPIRING. See Ei.ec’tiuo. 

INSTANCE. Se(‘ Example. 

INSTANT, Moment. Instant, from 
irisfan*, t.o stand over, signifies the 
point of time that Bt;mds over us, or, 
JUS it wt'r(\ over our heads. Monimt, 
from thc! lia-tin momentum, from mo- 
verv, t.o move, signifies properly movi^- 
menl., but. is Iwav. taken for t.l’io small 
partiide of tim<s in which any move¬ 
ment is made. 

Instant is always taken for the time 
pr<‘sent,; moment is taken generally for 
eith(T iKust, pres(*nt, or future. A duti¬ 
ful child (tomes tdie instant htt is calbd; 
a nruditnt person (‘mhrae.('s t.he favor¬ 
able 7nomvnL Wlu'u th(»y ant both 
taken for i.lut invsenb timt', instant ox- 
pr<‘ase!S a much shorter spacct t.han mo¬ 
ment; wh<tu wo dosivo n ihtsou t.o do a 
thing this instant, it r<*(iuires hnst-cu 
if w(t d(*sir(t liim to do it this moment, 
it. only admits of no d(‘ln.y. Instanfa- 
niunis ndii'f is ms'i’ssary on some oc*- 
(VLsions to pr(*H(*rve life; a moments 
thought, will furnish a r<‘a(l 3 ’’ wit with 
a suital)l(t r<*plv. 

Instant, in a colloquial 

word of umuTtain origin, <iifT(*ring in 
its imparling from itwmnd, much as in¬ 
stant ditr<TH, but indie.ating a still 
bri(*fer inoin<»nt of time than instant. 
It canuot.j howtwer, bo employttd in 
sc'rious writing. 

INSTIGATE, i^oo EwJOVttAOE, 

INSTIL. S(Mt Implant. 

INSTITUTE, I^lsTAHLisH, Found, 
Erect. 'I'o institute, in Lat in imfltnhis, 
participle' of instihw, from mtmdstati*- 
are, to pbmt* or appoint, signifying to 
dispose or fix for a spiTifle end, is to 
form a(*(U»rding to a c.tTtain plan; to 
establish (see h’xx) is t-o fix in a <!<Ttain 
position whut has hsm formal; t.o 
found (h(h> FoifNo) is t.o lay t.h(% foimda^ 
tion of anything; to mtet (wkj Build) 
is to m!c/. Laws, comumnitiew, 
and particular ordt^rs are imtituted; 
schools, ('oll(^gf«i, and various so(ucti(*s 
aw* vsUMUhed: in t.he former some¬ 
thing n(*w is sup|K>s<9d to bo fraimul; 


in the latter case it is supposed only 
t.o have a certain situation assigned tc 
it. The order of th(9 Jesuita was wir 
slitulrd by Ignatius de Loyola; school? 
were. c»*itcihlisficd by Alfred the Great in 
various part.s of his dominions. The 
act of instiluliiKj comprehemds design 
and method; tliat. of esiablishing in- 
(dud('H the idea of aul-hority. The In- 
(luisition was instituted in the time of 
FiTdinand; the (Church of England is 
established by aui.horit.y. To institute 
is always the imtnediat.c act of some 
agent; t.o establish is sometimes the 
elTect. of cir(mmst.ane.(*s. Mon of pub¬ 
lic spirit insUtulii t.liat which is fox 
the ])ublic good; a conuuunie,ation or 
trade Ix^twcnm (certain plae.i*s becomes 
estahluhed in course of t.inio. An in- 
stUution is prop(u*ly of a iniblic nature, 
but eMablisliments an^ jls often ])rivato: 
thore ar(9 charibabk^ and litcTary i7isti- 
Mions, but domestic eslablishtncnls. 

To found is a st)cck*s of imiituting 
whi(‘.h borrows its figurative moaning 
from th(^ natur<\ of buildings and iH 
appli(?a)de to t.hat whi(‘.h is formed after 
t.he mamuT of a building; a public 
s<?hool is founded when its pecuniary 
n»s<)urc(*s art ,9 formed into a fund or 
foundation. To erect is a species of 
founding, for it oxiirt'sseii, in fact, a 
leading part.icular in th(». iu)t of found¬ 
ing: nothing can bo founded without 
iKung ereeied; jilthough some things 
may 1x9 vreeUd without htung expressly 
founded in flu^ nat ural stmst^; a house 
iH both founded and erected; a monu¬ 
ment is erected, but: not. founded; m in 
ih(5 figurat.ivesj'nsti, a (9oll<tgt^ is founded 
and (‘.onscRiuently ereeied: but a tri¬ 
bunal is ereeied, mi founded. 

INSTRUCT. See Inform. 

INSTRUCTION. Hec Advice; PIId- 

trCATION. 

INSTRUCTIVE. Sec^ Dtdaotio. 

INSTRUMENT, Toon. Instmment, 
in Latin instrument um, from instmot 
signifies the thing by wliicdi an (‘ftcTi 
is producesd. Tool comc's from Anplo* 
Haxon tol, an imt)l(«nent for working 
sipiifying this thing wit.h whitdi om 
toils. These terms are bot.h (*mploy(H 
to <«pr(‘ss tlm UK'ans of producing ai 
<*nd. An instnmntnt is a tool of (h‘licHt< 
or (‘laborato iruu^banisin. Applied fig 
urativ(!ly t*o pcirsons, inslrnmenl is us(‘( 
mostly in a good s(*nH(t, tml only in i 
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bad sense. Individuals in high sta- on by subjects only against their gov- 
tions are often the instruments in bring- ernment. 

ing about great changes in nations; Revolt^ like reheUionj signifies origi- 
spies and informers are the tools of nally a warring or turning iigainst the 
government. power to which one has been subject; 

INSUFFICIENT. See Incapable; but revolt is mostly taken either in an 
Unsatisfactory. indifferent or a good sense for resisting 

INSULT. See Affront; Indignity, a foreign dominion which has been im- 
INSUPERABLE. Sec Invincible, posed by force of arms. 
INSURRECTION, Sedition, Re- Rebel and revolt may be figiirativoly 
BELLiON, Revolt. Insurrection^ from applied to the powers of the mind when 
insurrcctusj participle of surgere (Eng-} opposed to each other; the w'ill rebels 
lish surge) f to rise up, signifies rising against the reason, 
up against any power that is. Sedi- INTEGRAL. See WnoLtJ. 

tion, in Latin seditio, compounded of INTEGRITY. Sec IIonehty. 

sedj for se and itioj signifies a going INTELLECT, Genius, Talent. 

apart, that is, the people going apart Intellect, in Latin wtcllcctus, from i?U(r, 
from the government. Rebellion, from between, and the past participle of 
Latin re, against, and helium, war, sig- gere, to choose, meaning that w4iich 
nifies turning upon or against, in a chooses between or judges, signifies the 
hostile manner, that to which one has gift of understanding, as opposed to 
been before bound. Revolt, in French mere instinct or inipulse. Gmius, in 
rc/oolt&r, is most probably compounded Latin genius, from gignerc, to bo born, 
of re and volter, from volvere, to roll, signifies that which is petmliarly born 
signifying to roll or turn back from, with us. Talent (sec Faculty). 
to turn against that to which one has Intellect is here i.he generic term, and 
been bound. includes in its meaning that of the tw^o 

The term insurrection is general; it is other termsthere cannot bo genius 
used in a good or bad sense, according and talent without intellect, but there 
to the nature of the power against may be intellect without any express 
which one rises up; sedition and re- genim 0 ‘ talent, InteXhet is the in- 
heUion are more specific; they arc al- tollectual power improved and cxalt.c^d 
ways taken in the bad sense of un- by cultivation and exercise; in this 
allowed opposition to lawful authority, sense we speak of a man of intellect, 
TWe may be an insurrection against or a work that displays groat, intelleet; 
usurped power, which is always justi- genius is t.ho pjirticular bc‘nt of th(i 
fiable; but sedition and rebellion are intellect which Ls born wit.h a man, as a 
levelled against power universally ac- grmiwf for poetry, painting, nnisic*, etc.; 
knowledged to be legitimate. Insur- talent is a particular inode of inivlkct 
reciion is always open; it is a rising which qualifies its i)osso,ssor to <lo sonti‘ 
up of many in a mass; but it does not things better than otluTs, as a talent 
imply any concerted or any specifically for learning languag(.*s, a talent for 1.h(^ 
active measure: a united spirit of op- stage, etc. 
position, as the moving cause, is all See also Understanding. 

that is comprehended in the moaning INTELLECTUAL. kS(‘e Mental. 

of the term; sedition is either secret INTELLIGENCE. See Informa- 

or open, according to circumstances; tion. 

in popular governments it will be open INTEMPERATE. Excessive. 
and determined; in monarchical gov- INTEND. See Design. 
emments it is secretly organized: re- INTENT, Intense. InUmt and w- 
hellion is the consummation of sedition; tense arc both d(irivcd from t.ho verb 
the scheme of opposition which has to intml, Latin intenxbre,, signifying 
been digested in secrecy breaks out to stretch toward a point or 1o a groat 
into open hostilities and becomes re- degree: the former is said only <^f th<» 
hellion. Insurrections may be made person or mind; the la(,t.t,T <iualifu‘s 
by nations against a forei^ dominion, things in gimorul: a person is intent 
or by subjects against their govern- when his mind is on the stretch tow'ard 
ment: and re&eZZ^on ore carried tan object; his application is intense 
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when his mind is for a continuance 
closely fixed on certain objects; cold is 
intense when it seems to have reached 
its highest ])itch. 

S(^c also Tknoh. 

INTERCEDE, Interpose, Medi¬ 
ate, IntkufeuE; Intermeddle, hiler- 
cede: from mlcr, botweonj and ced<re^ 
to go, signifies literally going between; 
interpose^ tlirougli li^rencli from T^atin 
inter, between, and Lat e Lat in pausare, 
to place, means placing one’s self be¬ 
tween; from Latin nmlUttuSf 

past pavtie-ipU^ of mvdUire, based on 
medim, middle, means <‘.oming in the 
middle; inlnfcrvy through Ereiich from 
inter, be(,w('en, and Ijatin fenre. to 
strike, mc-ans striking between; ana in- 
tmtwddk\ through i<’reuch from Latin 
inU*r^ between, and vnsculare (the in¬ 
tercalated d l)(‘ing an Anglo-IVcnch 
dovolopin(‘nL, which was brought over 
into Aliddle English) (Late Latin), 
Latin nmrcrc, to mix, signifies med- 
<Uing or mixing among. 

On<^ inlvrcadvs bei.ween parties that 
are uruMiual; oiu^ itiUrposes between 
part.it*w tliai. art*, etpial; one iiiUrccdcs 
m favor of that oarly which is threatr 
oned with punisniiKUif.; on(‘ interposes 
bctw(‘<ui parlh’H that thr(*af<'n each 
other with <‘vil: wi^ inferevde wnth the 
parent in favor of the child who has 
ofTcmlod, in ord(T to olitain pardon 
for him; om^ intirposes two 

friends who arc disputing to pnwent 
thorn from going to ext.r(uniti(!s, Otw 
intercedes by nutans of jx'rsmisioti; it 
is an a(d. of *coiirt.i‘sy or kiudm^ss in tin) 
person h<d.w(S‘u whom and him on 
whost^ lx‘half tlw* initTcwsiou is mad(? 
to comidy; one interposes by an e.xei'- 
eise of authority ; it is a matt<T of pro¬ 
priety or iu*<‘(‘ssity in tlw^ part.u'S to 
conform. Tlu^ favorite of a monareh 
intimuies in Ixdialf of some e.riminal, 
that his punishment, may bemiiiga1.<Kl; 
the magistrates inter^me, wit-h their 
authority to pr(W(*nt l)roilH of ilus 
disonh'rly from coming to seriouH acts 
of viol<*nc(s 

^'o intercede and interpose arc ein- 
ploy<‘d on the liighest and low<wt oe- 
easions; lr> mediate is never einf)loy(*d 
but in nmtt(‘rs of the gn'atest moment. 
As (*arthly ofTen<l(‘rs, we. r(X|uire th<i 
inimrman of a fidlow-mort-al; as of- 
£oml<Ts ugainst tlu‘ (lod of h(‘iwcm, 


we require the intercession of a Divine 
Being: without the timely interposition 
of a superior, trifling disputes may 
^ow into bloody quarrels; without the 
interposition of Divine Providence, we 
cannot conc^cuvo of anything impor- 
t.ant lus taking place: to settle the 
affairs of nations, mediators ipay afford 
a siilutary assistance; to bring about 
the rcdemyition of a lost world, the 
Son of God condescended to be Medi^ 
aior. 

All these acts arc performed for the 
good of oUkts; but interfere and inter-- 
meddle, aro of a different description: 
om^ may interfre for the good of others 
or to gratify one’s self; one never wter- 
meddU's but for selfish purposes: the 
first thrcio terms are, th(n*of<n*c, always 
used in a good stuiso; tlio fourth in a 
good or bad sense, according to cir¬ 
cumstances; the last always in a bad 
sense. 

INTERCHANGE, Exchange, Rec- 
iPRociTV. Interchantjo is a fn'ipient and 
mutual exchange, (see Ohancje); ca^- 
cfiangc consishs of one act only; an 
interchange coiiHistiS of many acts: an 
interchange is used only in the moral 
s(TiH(‘; exchange is used" nxistly in the 
propcT sc‘nHt‘: an interchmgc of civili- 
kt'ejis alive good-will; an cxdiange 
of commodities is a convenient mode 
of trade. 

Inlerchmige. is an act; rveiprodtp is 
an ab.st.ra(d. propiTty: by an inltrchange 
of H(‘iitim(‘nt, fri(‘ndHhij)8 are engen- 
der(«l; tho rccejnrocity of good services 
is what nmdca’H tluun doubly acccjit- 
able to those who do them and to 
tliose who rec<‘iv<i tlwrtu. 

INTERCOURSE, CoMMiiNroATroN, 
Connection, Commehc’e, Htvrcourse, 
through hVeueh, from Latin inUrenr- 
siiSj signifiivs, littTally, a running be- 
twcH‘n. Conimunicaiwn (st«‘, < low mu- 
nujate). Connxrtion (see Connect). 
Commerce, from mm, and nnrees, m(‘r- 
chandisi*, signitieH, litenilly, an <»x- 
eluingct of rruTchandise, and g<‘nerally 
an int.(Tcliang{\ 

fnlercoursc mid conmercc Hubwist only 
bi^twixui p(Tsous; comm an teat ion and 
connection bt*twe<‘n p(TKonH an<l things. 
An inlereonrse with jicrsons may bo 
carrieil on in various forms; (utlwT by 
an iiiter(diang(‘ of eiviUl.i(‘s, whie.li is 
la frhmdly intcrctmrse; an (‘xe.hange, of 
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csommodities, whicli is a cornMeraial 
intercourse; or an exchange of words, 
which is a verbal and partial inter-- 
course: a communicationj in this sense, 
is a species of intercoursCj namely, that 
which consists in the communication of 
one's thoughts to another, which may 
subsist between man and man or be¬ 
tween man and his Maker. 

A connection consists of a permanent 
intercourse; since one who has a regular 
intercourse for purposes of trade with 
another is said to have a connection 
with him, or to stand in connection with 
him. There may, therefore, be a par¬ 
tial intercourse or communication where 
there is no connection^ nothing to bind 
or link the parties to each other: but 
there cannot be a connection which is 
not kept up by continued intercourse. 

The conifnerce is a species of general 
but close intercourse; it may consist 
either of frequent meeting and regular 
co-operation or in cohabitation: in 
this sense we speak of the commerce of 
men one with another, or the commerce 
of man and wife, of parents and chil¬ 
dren, and the like. 

As it regards things, communication 
is said of places in the proper sense; 
connection is used for things in the 
proper or improper sense: there is said 
to DO a communication between two 
rooms when there is a passage open 
from one to the other; one hoxisc has 
a connection with another when there 
is a common passage or thorouglifarc 
to them: a communication is kept up 
between two countries by means of 
regular or irregular conveyances; a 
connection subsists between two towns 
when the inhabitants trade with one 
another, intermarry, and the like. 

INTERDICT. Sec Forbid. 

INTEREST, Concern. The inter¬ 
est (from the Latin interesse. to be 
among, or have a part or a share in 
a thing) is more comprehensive than 
concern (see Avfair). We have an 
interest in whatever touches or comes 
near to our feelings or our external 
circumstances; we have a concern in 
that which demands our attention. 
Interest is that which is agreeable; it 
consists of either profit^ advantage, 
gain, or amui^cment; it bmds us to an 
object and makes us think of it: conr 
cem, on the other hand, is something 


involuntary or painful; wo have a conn 
cem in that which we are obliged to look 
to, which we are bound to from the fear 
of losing or of suffering. It is the interest 
of every man to cultivate a philosoph¬ 
ical temper: it is the concern of all to 
be on their guard against tom])tation. 

INTERFERE. See Intercede. 

INTERIOR. Sec Inside; Inw^ard. 

INTERLOPER. See Intruder. 

INTERMEDDLE. See Intercede. 

INTERMEDIATE, Intervening. 
Intermediate signifies being in the midst, 
between two objects; mkrvening signi¬ 
fies coming between: the former is a^)- 
plicable to space and time; the latter 
cither to time or circunisttincos. The 
intermediate time between the com¬ 
mencement and the termination of a 
truce is occupied with preparations for 
the renewal of hostilities; intervening 
circumstances sometimes change the 
views of the belligerent parties, and 
dispose their minds to peace. 

INTERMENT. See Burial 

INTERMIT. See Subside. 

INTERN, Confine, Interne. Inr 
tern, in French interne, from Latin 
intemus, inward, from inter, within, 
between, and suffix -nus, Italian and 
Spanish intemo* Intern, as a substan¬ 
tive, signifies a student residing at a 
school, a boarder; in the more common 
form, interne, a physician or surgeon 
living at a hospital or siniilar institu¬ 
tion, in distinction from a visiting or 
consulting physician or surgeon; also, 
in war-times, to a person or a vessel de¬ 
tained at an appointed place, without 
permission to leave. Intern^ as a verb, 
signifies to send and confine m the inte¬ 
rior of a country. Prisoners of war are 
interned at places more or less rc^motc 
from the field of action, and captured 
war-ships and some other vessels are 
interned also at a distance from home 
ports. The former arc usually held till 
exchanged, the latter till the close of the 
war. In the summer of lOlf) there wca:c 
about seventy Teutonic vessels of all 
kinds interned in the porta of the United 
States, because of the Euroixsan war. 

INTERPOSE. Sec Intercede. 

INTERPRET. See ExH^AiN. 

INTERROGATE. See Ask. 

INTERVAL, Respite. Interval, in 
Latin intervaUum, signifies, literally, the 
space between the stakes which formed 
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a Roman intrcnchment; and, by an 
extended application, it sigpimes any 
space. Rc^pUcj Old French respit, 
comes from Latin respcclum. It re¬ 
ferred originally to the “respect had 
to a suit on the part of a judge/’ and 
so meant a delay, a reprieve. 

Every rcs'pitc requires an interval; 
but there are many mterv(d$ where 
there is no respite. The term interval 
concerns time only; residte includes the 
idea of ceasing from action for a time; 
intervaU of ease are a respite to one 
who is oppressed with labor; the in- 
terval wliich is sometimes granted to a 
criminal before his cx<>cution is in the 
most proper 8t*nso a respite. 

INTERVENTION, Intiarposition. 
The inlcrvmtiony from inter^ between, 
and f.hc past parliciple of veniOj to 
come, is said of inanimate objects; the 
mUTposition, from inUr. between, and 
posUiiSf past pjirticiplo of pono, to place, 
IS said only of rational agents. I'he 
light of the moon is obstructed by the 
mtmmitim of the clouds; the life of an 
indivitiual is preserved by the inter- 
position of a superior: human life is so 
full of contingencies that when wo have 
formetl our projects wo can never say 
what may intervene to prevemt their 
execution; when a man is engaged in 
an unequal combat, he has no chance 
of es<uiping but by the timely inter- 
position of one who is able to rescue 
him. 

INTIMACY. See Acquaintanck. 

JNTIMATE. See Hint. 

INTIMIDATE. See Fiugiotn; 

OVKIIAWM. 

INTOXICATION, Drxtnkrnnkhs, 
1npati;ation. InfoMcationf from the 
Latin toximm (Greijk ro^iKov, a poison 
for arrows, from arrows), signi¬ 
fies the state of b<ung imbucKl with 
a jioison. J)rurikmmm signifies the 
state of having drunk oviTinuclL In- 
faluationf from fatuusj foolish, signi¬ 
fies making foolish, or the state of 
being madc‘, foolish. 

Inioxieatum and drxmkmmss ivre 
used eitlier in the proper or the im¬ 
proper s(*nse; infaiutUwn in the im¬ 
proper senses only; inUfxication is a 
general state; drunkmnm a particu¬ 
lar state; into^eAilion may be prodiKu^l 
by various causes; drunkmnmH is pro¬ 
duced only by an immodcrato indul¬ 


gence in some intoxicating liquor: a 
person may be intoxicated by the smell 
of strong liquors, or by vapors which 
produce a similar effect; he becomes 
drunken by the drinking of wine or 
other spirits. In another sense, a dep¬ 
rivation of one’s reasoning faculties is 
the common idea in the signification 
of all those terms: intoxication and 
drunkenness spring from the intemper¬ 
ate state of the feelings; infatuation 
springs from the ascendency of the 
passions over the reasoning powers: a 
person is intoxicated with success, drunk 
with joy, infatuated by an excess of van¬ 
ity, an impetuosity of character, or a 
piiasion for one of tlu^ opposite sex. 

INTRANSIGENT, Communist, 
NiiriLiST, Socialist. hUrami^ent, ir 
Fnmch intrarmgeant and Spanish viu 
transi>gmle, is a comjiound of the Latin 
irif not, and transigo, to agree or set.tle, 
and implies a person who is dissatis- 
fied witih presc^nt (conditions, ospoeially 
of a social charaotcT, and who refuses 
to comt^ to an jigrec^mcnt wit.h others 
on questions of public interest. These 
terms form a part of a considerable 
number of (Uisigiiations having a com¬ 
mon import, yet convoying different im¬ 
pressions ac‘.cor(Ung to conditions in the 
countries whore they arc most in vogue. 

An mtratmgmiy intransigcanl, and 
intransigento, appluKl to persons in 
France, Italy, and Spain, respectively, 
or an irrccondlahle, representing at 
first a miuubc^r of the Extreme Left in 
the Sjianish Cortes and subsoquontly 
a m(‘.mber of the extreme Republican 
party in Sj)aiu, is one who opposes 
existing polunos in a political, economi¬ 
cal, and social sense. 

The communist believes in the do(5- 
triim that all property should bo hold 
equally by all meunbers of a community. 
Tlxe nihilist of liussia bcjlicvcd in efe- 
stroying existing institutions and gov- 
i^mrucntal forms and policies, and in 
founding a now ord<^r of things gimor- 
ally. The sodedist of Germany, the 
Uiut(Kl Htat(w, and otluir countries bt>- 
lieves that socic^ty should h<*, recon¬ 
structed on tile l)asis of <io-<>poration 
of labor and the (iommunity of proiv 
orty, so tiiat th(5r<% would be neither 
the rvioXLy ricli nor the really poor. 

Tlio principl<sH underlying thcjse vari¬ 
ous doctrines have had earnest and eini- 
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ncnt advocates for many years, and, as 
in innumerable attempts "to harmonize 
and improve social conditions, many 
of the propagandists, through over¬ 
zeal, have been guilty of criminal ex¬ 
cesses, especially in Franco, Italy, and 
Russia. 

A further exposition of movements 
for social betterment will be found in 
the article on Socialism. 

INTRENCH. See Encroach; 
Trench. 

INTREPID. See Bold. 

INTRICACY. See Complbxitt. 

INTRICATE. See Knotty. 

INTRIGUING. Sec Scheming. 

INTRINSIC, Real, Genuine, Na¬ 
tive. iTitrinsic, in Latin inirmsccim, 
from intra. within, and sequi, to fol¬ 
low, signined literally following in¬ 
ward, that is, lying in the thing itself. 
Real, through French rkd, or directly 
from Late Latin realis, from the Latin 
res, signifies belonging to the very 
thing. Genuine, in Latin genuinm, 
from gignere, to bring forth, signifies 
actually brought fortk or springing out 
of a thing. Nalive, in Latin 7iatmis, and 
natus, born, signifies actually bom, or 
arising from a thing. 

The value of a thing is either tn- 
tnnsic or real: but the intrimic value 
is said in regard to its extrinsic value; 
the real value in regard to the iirtifi- 
cial: the intrinsic value of a book is 
that which it will fetch when sold in 
a regular way, in opposition to the 
extrinsic value, as being the gift of 
a friend, a particular edition, or a 

articular type: the real value of a 

ook, in the proper sense, lies in the 
fineness of the paper and the costliness 
of its binding, and, in the improper 
sense, it lies in the excellence of its con¬ 
tents, in opposition to the artificial value 
which it acquires in the minds of biblio¬ 
philes from being a scarce edition. 

The worth of a man is cither genuine 
or native: the genuine worth of a man 
lies in the excellence of his moral char¬ 
acter, as opposed to his adventitious 
worth, which he acquires from the pos¬ 
session of wealth, power, and dignity: 
his native worth is that which is inborn 
in him, and natural, in opposition to 
the meretricious ana borrowed worth 
which he may derive from his situa¬ 
tion, his talents or his efforts to please. 


INTRODUCE, Presen-i. To intro- 
duce, from the Latin mtro, into, and 
ducere, to lead, signifies literally to 
bring within or into any place; to pe- 
sent (see Give) signifies to bring into 
the presence of. As they concern per¬ 
sons, the former passes between equals, 
the latter only among persons of rank 
and power: one literary man is intro- 
duced to another by moans of a common 
friend; he is •presented at court by means 
of a nobleman. 

As these terms concern thinjjs, wo 
say that subjects are introdnml in the 
course of conversat-ion; mem’s particu¬ 
lar views upon certain sul)jecis are pre¬ 
sented to the notice of others through 
the medium of publication. 

INTRUDE, Obtrude. To intrude 
is to thrust one’s self into a place; 
to obtrude, a use now pra<5ti(jally ob¬ 
solete, is to tliriist one’s self in the 
way—^both from trudere, to thrust. In- 
triule, therefore, literaty corresponds 
to the slang phrase butt in. It is intru¬ 
sion to go into any socic‘ty luuiskod 
and undcsirod; it is obtruding to put 
one’s self in the way of am^tlior by 
joining the company and taking a part 
in the conversation without invitation 
or consent. 

An intruder is unwelcome bcnuiusci 
his company is not at jdl dcsircjcl, but 
an oUruder may be no furtlwT unwel¬ 
come than as ho occasions an inter¬ 
ruption or disturbance. 

In the moral application tiny pre¬ 
serve the same distin(d.ion. Thoughts 
wliich we wish to banish intrude somo- 
timos on the mind; uni)lciistint thoughts 
obtrude themselv(\s to tiu*. e.xelusion or 
interruption of theses we wish to n^tain. 

Sec also Encroaoit. 

Intruder, Interloper, — An intruder 
thrasts himself in: minUrlopvr (coined 
from vUer, Latin, meaning within, and 
Dutch looper, English leap) runs in 
between and takers his station. Th(i 
intruder, therefore, intrudes onl3f for a 
short si)ace of time, and in an unimpor¬ 
tant degree; but the interloper tleprives 
another of his essemtial rights and for 
a ix^rmanency. A man is an intruder 
who is an unt>idden guctsi at the table 
of another; he is an interloper when 
he joins any society in such mann<^r as 
to obtain its privileg<'s without shar¬ 
ing its burdens. InJtrwWe arc always 
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offensive in the domestic circle: 
lo'pcTfi in trade are always regarded 
with an evil eye. 

INTRUST. See Consign. 

INUNDATE. S(‘o Oveuflow, 

INVADE. See Encroach. 

INVALID, Patient. Invalidy in 
Latin invalidm^ signifi<*s, literally, one 
not strong or in good health; pcUienl, 
from the Lai.in pnUvtiSy suffering, sig¬ 
nifies one ^s^lff(*ring under disease, hir 
valid is a g(‘n(*ral, and pntimt a parti<ai- 
lar, term; a p<Tson may bo an invalid 
without being a patient: he may bo a 
patient without Ix'ing an invalid. An 
invalid Ls so denominated from his 
wantiing th(^ ordinary share of health 
and strength; but the patient is one 
who is laboring under some bodily 
suffering. Old soldiers are called i/i- 
valvh who are no longer able to bear 
the fatagu(»s of warfare; but they are 
not netit'ssarily piUenta. lie who is 
•under the siirgeon\s hands for any 
wound is a piticnt, but not necessarily 
an invalid. 

INVASION, iNOlTRSrON^ Irwuption, 
Inroad. Th(? idem of making a forcible 
ontranoi^ into a foreign territory is com¬ 
mon to all these t(‘rms. Invasion^ from 
itij into, and vado^ to go, cxpre.sses 
merely this gemTsil id(ui, without any 
parti(ailar qaalifi<uition: incunionf from 
in and cuntiM, past participle of curro, 
to run, significNS a luusty ana sudden Wr* 
tmion: irruption^ from m, and riiptmj 
past participle of riinipa, to break, sigiii- 
lics a ]>articularly violtmt inwi^lon; inr 
mulj from in and road, signifying th(% 
making a road or way for one’s self, 
implies the jijoing farther into a coun¬ 
try and making a longer stay than by 
*vn imnmmi. fnvaMon is said of tliat 
which i«isses in distant lands; Alex¬ 
ander invaded India; Hannibal crosswl 
the Alps and made, an invasio7b into 
Italy: mcuraimi is said of neighboring 
state; th<* bonkri'rs on each side the 
Tw<hj<1 us(mI to make frequent inair- 
dom into iOngland or S<!Otfand. 

Invaaion is ilu^. aid. of a regular army; 
it is a systiwnatic military mov(^m(^nt: 
irruption and inrml are th<^ imwlar 
movements of bodit'S of men; the former 
is ajjpluwl particularly to uncultivateil 
nations, and tlui latttr, like irusurmti. 
to neighboring state's; tlio Ooths and 
Vajidals nuMki irruptions into Euroiw; 


the Scotch and En^ish used to make 
inroads upon each other. 

Those words preserve the same dis¬ 
tinction in their figurative application. 
hwadc signifies a hostile attiick, and 
may bo applied to physical objects or 
to spiritual objects; as to invade one’s 
peace of mind, privileges, etc. 

Inroad denotes the progress into any 
body of what is bad; as the inroads of 
disease into the constitution, into the 
mind. 

INVECTIVE. See Abuse. 

INVEIGH. See Declaim. 

INVEIGLE. See Insnarb. 

INVENT, Eeion, Frame, Fabri¬ 
cate, Forge. All these terms arc em¬ 
ployed to express the production of 
something out of the mind, by means 
of its own efforts. To invent (see Con¬ 
trive) is the general term; the other 
terms imply modes of mvmtdon under 
different circumstances. To inventf as 
distinguished from the rest, is busied 
in creating new forms cither by moans 
of the imagination or th(^ reflective 
powers; it forms combinations either 
piurely spnrit.ual or those which are 
mcchimi<‘.al and p)liysioal: the poet in- 
viints imagery; the philosopher invents 
mathc'inaticai problems or mechanical 
inHt.runumts. 

Invent is used for the production of 
now forms to real obio(‘,ta, or for the 
creation of unreal to feign is 

usixl for the (‘.ri'ation of unreal objects 
or such as have no ('xiatenco but in 
the mind: a i>lay or a story is invented 
from what passes in the world: Mo-* 
hanimf'tl’s n^ligion (jonsists of nothing 
but itwmliom: the heathen poets 
fdgned all the tal('.H and fables which 
constitute tlw^ mythology or lustory 
of thciir deniioH. To that is, to 

make according to a frame, is a species 
of invention which consists in thii dis¬ 
position iw well as th(^ combination of 
objects. Thespis wtus the iimidor of 
tragedy: Psalmanassar frayned an en¬ 
tirely new languages, whir^h he pro- 
tendixl to be spoken on th<^ island of 
Formosa; Solon ftamd a iwiw sot of 
laws for the oiiy of Atlums. 

To inwfU, framvt and feign arc all 
occasionally (unployed in the ordinary 
comH^rns of liie, and in a bad wuise; 
fal/ricaUi is s<»ldom, and forgo newer, 
used any othi'rwise. Inmii is einployisll 
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for that which is the fruit of one’s 
own mind and mostly contrary to the 
truth; to feign is employed for that 
which is unreal; to frame is employed 
for that which requires deliberation 
and arrangement; to fabricate and forge 
are employed for that which is ab¬ 
solutely false and requiring more or 
less exercise of the inventive power. A 
person invents a lie, and feigns sorrow; 
invents an excuse, and feigns an at¬ 
tachment. A story is invented, inas¬ 
much as it is new and not before 
conceived by others or occasioned by 
the suggestions of others; it is framed, 
inasmuch as it requires to be duly 
disposed in all its parts, so as to bo| 
consistent; it isfcibricated, inasmuch as 
it runs in direct opposition to actual 
circumstances and therefore has re¬ 
quired the skill and labor of a work¬ 
man; it is forged (from Old French 
forge, a work-shop, Latin fabrica), in¬ 
asmuch as it seems by its utter false¬ 
hood and extravagance to have caused 
as much severe action in the brain as 
what is produced by the fire in a 
furnace or forge. 

See also Contrive; Find. 

INVERT. See Overturn, 
INVEST, Endue or Endow, To 
invest, from vestire, to clothe, whence 
English vestments is derived, signifies 
to clothe in anything. Endue or en- 
dow, from the Latin induo, signifies to 
put on anything. One is invested with 
that which is external; one is endued 
with that which is internal. We tr^- 
vest a person with an office or a dig¬ 
nity: a person is endued with good 
qualities. To invest is a real external 
action; but to endue may be merely 
fictitious or mental. The king is irtr 
vested with supreme authority; a lover 
endues his mistress with every earthly 
perfection. Endow is but a variation 
of endue, and yet it seems to have ac- 

r 'red a distinct office: we may say 
t a person is endued or endowea with 
a good understanding: but as an act 
of the imagination endow is not to bo 
substituted for endue: for we do not 
say that it endows, but endues things 
with properties. 

See also Besiege. 

INVIDIOUS, Envious, Irwidious, 
in Latin invidiosus, from irmdia, or in, 
not, and videre, to seo, signifies look¬ 


ing at with an evil eye: envious is 
literally only a variation of invidious. 
Invidious, in its common acctplation, 
signifies causii^ ill-will; envious sig¬ 
nifies having ill-wiU. A task is in- 
vidious that puts one in the way of 
giving offence; a look is envious that 
is full of envy. Invidious qualifies the 
thing; envious qualifies the tonipcr of 
the mind. It is invidious for one au¬ 
thor to bo judge against another who 
has written on the same subject: a 
man is envious when the prospect of 
another’s happiness gives him i^ain. 

INVIGORATE. See Strengthen. 

INVINCIBLE, UnoonquerabIjE, 
Insuperable, Insurmountable, /n- 
vincible signifies not to be vanquished 
(see Conquer): unconqiurable, not to 
be conquered: insuperable, not to be 
overcome: insurmountable, not to bo 
surmounted. Persons or things which 
can withstand all force are in the 
strict sense invincible; but as in this* 
sense nothing created can be termed 
invi'ftdhle, the term is employed to ox- 

E ress strongly whatever can withstand 
uman force in general: on this ground 
the Spaniards termed their Armada 
invincible. The qualities of the mind 
are termed uncongnwrabh when they 
are not to be won over or brought 
\mder the control of one’s own reason 
or the judgment of another: hence 
obstinacy is with propriety denomi¬ 
nated unco7iquerable which will yield 
to no foreign influence. I'lio particu¬ 
lar disposition of the mind or turn of 
thinking is termed insuperable, inas¬ 
much as it baffies our rostilution or 
wishes to have it idtcrcd; an aversion 
is insuperable which no rciisouing or 
endeavor on our own part can ovois 
come. Things are denominated in- 
surmountable, inasmuch as they baffle 
one’s skill or efforts to get over them 
or put them out of one’s way: an ob¬ 
stacle is insurmourUabh which in the 
nature of things is irremovable. Some 
people have tm insuperable antipathy 
to certain animals; some persons arc 
of so modest and timid a ohiiracter 
that the necessity of addressing stran¬ 
gers is with them an inmpiraUe objec¬ 
tion to using any endeavors for their 
own advancement; the difficulties which 
Columbus had to encounter in his dis¬ 
covery of the New World would have 
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appeared insfiinnountahle to any mind 
less determined and persevering. 

INVITE, See ATTitACT; Call. 

INVOLVE. See Implicate. 

INWARD, Internal, Inner, In- 
TBtuott. Inward signifies toward the 
mside, that is, not absolutely within: 
interned signifies positively witliin: in- 
fWTj as the comparative of imvnrd, sig¬ 
nifies more inward; and inlorior, as 
the comparative of intmud, aignificis 
more internal Inward is employed 
more frequently to express a state 
th.*in 1-0 qualify an object; itUcrnal to 
qualify the object-s: a thing is said to 
be turnetl inward which forms a part 
of the inMe: it is said to be inlertud 
as one of its characteristics; inward, 
as denoting the position, is indefinite; 
anything that is in in the smallest 
degree is inward; thus what we taJeo 
in the mouth is inward in distinction 
from tihat which may be applied to 
the lips; btit that is properly inlemal 
which liciH in the very frame and sys¬ 
tem of the body; wwicr, which rises 
in <legr<‘e on inward, ^ is applicable to 
such l)<)di<w as admit of specific de¬ 
grees of enciloauro: thus the inner shell 
of a nut is i.hat. whi(*.h is enclosed in 
the inward: m likewise inUrrior is a|)- 
lilicable to that which is ca-pacious 
and luus many involutions, aa the in¬ 
terior coat of the intestines. 

IRE. Hao Anowu. 

IRIDESCENT. Heo Nacreous. 

IRONY. ItioiouiiM; Wit. 

IRRATIONAL, Foolish, Arsurd, 
?ttBPosTMu<HJ.s. Irrational, compound- 
<i(l of in, not, ratio, reason, and a suffix, 
signifies c.ontrary to reason, and is em¬ 
ployed to tlu^ want of tJio faculty 

its(^If. or a defici(Micy in th(^ oxoxaim of 
this Hiculty. Foolwk (mo Folly) signi- 
fu» the* ptTV<‘rHion of this faculty. Alt- 
mrd, from ah, ami nvrdiM, deaf, significNS 
that to which om^ would turn a d<«Af <^ar. 
Prepoalmnift, from jm:, before, and poH- 
term, behind, signifuNS, literally, that 
side foremost winch ought to ho be¬ 
hind, which is uimai.ural and contrary 
to (xmnnon mim, 

Imiiionai is not so strong a ticrm as 
foolish: it is appliftabht raor<j fnKpKmtly 
to the thing tlutn i.o iho jirrson, to Ihe 
prineipU^ than to the practkto; foolish, 
on tlw^ contrary, is <jommonly appU- 
oabie to the person as well as the thing; 


to the practioe rather than the prin¬ 
ciple. Scepticism, to those who have 
faith, is the most irrational thing that 
exists; ^ the human mind, from this 
viewpoint, is formed to bdievo, but 
not to doubt: ho is, of all men, con¬ 
sidered most foolish who stakes his 
eternal salvation on his own fancied 
superiority of intcUigence and illu- 
mmat-ion. Foolish, absurd, and pre- 
postcrous rise in degree: a violation of 
common sense is implied by thorn all, 
but they vary according to the degree 
of violence which is done to the under¬ 
standing :/oo/ish is api^lied to anything, 
however trivial, which in the smallest 
degree olTonds our understanding: the 
conduct of children is therefore often 
foolish, but not absurd and preposter¬ 
ous, wliich are said only of serious 
things that are opposed to our judg¬ 
ment: it is absurd for a man to per¬ 
suade another to do that which he in 
like circumstan<'-es would object to do 
himself; it is prcposicrom for a man 
to expose himself to the ridicule of 
others and then bo angry with those 
who will not treat him respectfully. 

IRRECONCILABLE. See Intban- 

SICIENT. 

IRREFRAGABLE. See Inpumta- 
RLE. 

IRREGULAR, Disorderly, Inor- 
dtnato, Intempeuatw. Irreg'ular, that 
is, literally, not regular, marks merely 
the absence of a good quality; disor¬ 
derly, tluit is, lit<^rally, out of order, 
marks the pn^senco of a positively bad 
quality. What is irregular may be so 
from the nature of the thing; what is 
disorderly is rentlend so by some 
exUTzuil circumstance. Things are 
planted im^darly for want of d(^sxgn: 
the Ixjst tr(X)i)fl are apt to b<i disorderly 
in a long inarch.^ Irrcg^dar and di«- 
mderly are taken in a moral as well os 
a natunvl H<^nfl<u inmliwile, wliich sig¬ 
nifies also ]>ut out of order, is cm ployed 
only in the moral stmHo. What is ir¬ 
regular is. or ought* to <iout*niry to 
the nilo that is (istublishtHl; what is dis¬ 
orderly is contrary to the ordiT that 
has oxistiHl; what is inordinate is con- 
tmry to thci ordtT that is tirescribed: 
what is intemperate is (toiitrary to the 
tmijK^r or sjiirit that ought to Ix^ en¬ 
couraged. Our habits will ho irregii- 
lar Wliich are not eonfonuahlo to the 
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laws of social society; our practices 
will be discrderly when we follow the 
blind impulse of passion; our desires 
will be inordinate when they are not 
under the control of reason ^ded by 
religion; our indulgences will be iii- 
tmn/p&roU when we consult nothing but 
our appetites. Young people are apt 
to contract irregvlar habits if not placed 
under the care of discreet and sober 
people and made to conform to the 
regulations of domestic life: chikhen 
are naturally prone to become dinar- 
deaiy if not perpetually under the eye 
of a master: it is the lot of human be¬ 
ings of all ages and stations to have 
inordinate desires, which require a con¬ 
stant check so as to prevent intemper- 
ate conduct of any kind. 

IRRELIGIOUS, PROPAJiTE, iMHOtrs. 
As epithets to designate the character 
of the person they seem to rise in de¬ 
gree: irreligious is negative; profatie 
and impious are positive, the latter 
being much stronger than the former. 
All men who are not positively act¬ 
uated by principles of religion are ir- 
rdigiom; profanity and impiety are, 
however, of a still more heinous nat¬ 
ure; they consist not in the more ab¬ 
sence of regard for religion, but in a 
positive contempt of it and open out¬ 
rage against its laws; the profane man 
treats what is sacred as if it wore pro¬ 
fane; what a believer holds in rever¬ 
ence and uttesrs with awe is pronoiineod 
with an air of indifTerence or levity, 
and as a matter of common discourso, 
by a profane man; ho knows no dilTcr- 
ence between sacred and profane, but 
as the former may be converted into 


a source of scandal toward others; the 
impious man is directly opposed to the 
pious man; the'former is filled with 
defiance and rebellion against his 
Maker, as the latter is with love and 
reverence. 

When applied to things, the term 
irreligious seems to be somewhat morn 
positively opposed to religion; an ir- 
religioxis book is not merely one in 
wldch there is no religion, but that 
also which is detrimental t.o religion, 
such as sceptical or lic^cntious writ¬ 
ings: the epithet jmfanc in this case 
is not always a term of reproach, but 
is employed to distinguish what is tem¬ 
poral from that which is expressly spir¬ 
itual in its nature; the history of nar 
tions is p'ofane as distinguished from 
the sacred history contained in the 
Bible: the writings of the heathens arc 
altogether profane as dist,inguishod 
from the moral writinp^ of Christians 
or the believers in Divine llovelat.ion. 
On the other hand, when we sj)eak of 
a profane sentiment or a profane joke, 
profane lips, and the like, the sense is 
personal and reproachful; impious is 
never applied but to what is p(trsonal, 
and in the very worst* sense'; an impious 
thought, an impious wish, or an impious 
vow, is the fruit of an impious mind. 

IRREPROACHABLE. See Blamk- 
miss. 

IRREVERENT. Sec Saciulwcuous. 

IRRITATE. Sec Ackjravatm; 
Worry. 

IRRUPTION. See Invasion, 

ISOLATE. See Skori3(Jatm, 

ISSUE. Aitisic; Conskqtjeinck; 
Eveni*; Ofpspjeunq; Rise; Sally. 
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JABBER, Gabble. Mumble. These J<ig also has the significance of a 
arc all iniitativcj words signifying moth- small load, and from this is derived 
ods of vexjal ('xi)r('ssion. Between jah- two American slang terms: a person 
her and ffabhlc there is little difference who is thoroughly intoxicated is said 
c*xcoj)t iliat. sugg<\sted by the sound to have a load on or to be carryinf]; a 
of the words; they are both derived had; another who is but pni’tially in- 
from gal), io talk, itself an imitative toxicated is said to have a on. 
word which has an interesting history. JAM. Sec Pack. 

’’riiey signify llu*. utterance of rapi<l, JANGLE, Jae, Weangle. A ver- 
inarticulat.e sounds. Jobber is more bal contention is exprtsssed bjr all these 
fro(pion(.ly used to indi<^ai.e that which terms, but with various modifications: 
is inart.i(‘ulate, and suggesls a greater jaiiglc is an imitative word of Scandi- 
rapidity and sharpness" of uttonuK^e. navian origin; it conveys by its own 
PaiTot-s and imnikeys are said to jab- discordant sound an idea of the dis- 
her; ducks and g(^os<^, t/O gabble. Jabber cordanco which accompani(‘R this kind 
is used esp(^eially of the sound of a of war of words. Jar is also an imita- 
fondgn language*: we speak of Jabber- live word, whi(‘h has parallels in the 
ing Freiuili, jablHvmg Italian^ ei.c. various T(*iilonic tongues; il moans to 
Gabble, is contemi)tuously applied to utter a harsh sound, and comes from 
the sound of any talk. Mumhlo sug- Mid<llc lOnglish garret^ to chide, Anglo-' 
g(*st8 a difT(‘r<»ut. type of u(teraii(*e. Saxonceomw, to murmur, etc. WrmgU 
It iw a fr(*<pu*ii(ative of Middle English is a freiiuental.ivo of urring; its original 
muniy whi<di signifies the least sound sense %vas to keep twisting on or urging; 
made with clos<‘d lips; it means, Hi- hence to argute v(‘hemenl.ly. There is 
crally, to ke(*p saying mum, muni.” in Jangling more of cross-questions and 
See also BauhU'). perv<*rse repli<\s thaTi flireefc dilTercncics 

JADE. S<‘(^ W'UAUY. of opinion; i]nm)j(inglo who arc out of 

JAGGED, ('LKtT, Dentkiulatkd, humor with one another: tlic^rc is more 
Skhuatkd, Uneven. Jagged is th<*. ad- of diwiordaut fe(*ling and op[)OHition of 
j(*ctivi* form of th<^ suhstunl.ivi* Jag^ a opinion in Jarring: those who have no 
Scandinavian word signifying notch or good-will to eaidi oUkt will bo sure 
tooth, and in(*ans not(*h(*d or hioili- to mr wlu‘n they come into collision; 
lik<^, signifying an uneven edge. An luid those who indulge th(*msclvi*s in 
obji'ct that lias l)(*(‘a eleft or split u,mi- Jarrvng W'ill so<)ti (*(>nv<*rt affection into 
ally (exhibits irregular or rough (*dg(‘s or lU-will. Married pefiple may <h\stroy 
surfi»ct*s,:usa roiik that Imsl«‘enbIast<Hl; the good-humor of the company by 
one that has b(*<*onu^ denlkulated (fnna jangling^ )>ut th(*y <i(*stroy tluar <lom<‘s- 
tho Latin dantknlas, a small tooth) dis- tic p(*ace^ and feliiuty by Jarring.^ To 
plays projeeiiiig points; omdhat is wjr- ummglo is technically what io jangk 
r«WdVom I h<‘Lathi sen'o, to saw) shows is morally: those, who dispute l>y a 
proturuTiWUM^H or an irrc*gular c*<lg(*, its verbal opposit.ion ^ only j^re said to 
the cut ting edg(* of a fine saw; ami what- imwgle; and the disputers wlio (‘iigago 
ever is ttnvren is inon^ or less rough or in this scholastic ex(‘re,is<j are t.^^^med 
ragged on itsHurfaei^or (dge. ^winglern; most disiuiiations amount 

The Mmlre Mountains in to littli^ inon^ lhn,u •imvngLing. 

Mexico and the Su*rra N(*vada range JAR. Ke(* Jangle. 

in California ar<^ so (*alled Ixwauso thiy JAUNT. Sei^ J*lx(niEHtoN. 

hav(t HiTraled or saw-tooth ridg<*H, and JEALOUSY, Knvy, Huspioion. 

a leaf <md Ollier botanical growths that Jealomy comes from Late Latin jefe- 

havo sharp, straighiwwlged teeth, point- full of wud, from (,lrtM*k 

ing to the ai)<‘X, are termed egrraiod. zeal, and signiiufs zcaUim for that whica 
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IS one’s own, and hence fearful lest or those who have a common object of 
some one should take it away. desire; but suspicion is directed towai*d 

m French envie, Latin invidia, from irir any one who has the power as well as 
videoj compounded of m, privative, and the will to hurt; rival lovers ox'ojealoiis 
mdere, to see, signifies not looking at, of each other, but one person is sus- 
or looking at in a contrary direction. picious of another’s honesty, or parties 
We are jcalo'iis of what is our own; entering into a treaty may be 
we are envious of what is another’s, of each other’s good faith. Jealousy 
Jealousy fears to lose what it has; cannot subsist between a king and his 
envy is pained at seeing another have people in any other than in the anomar 
that which it wants for itself. Princes lous and unhappy case of power being 
are jealous of their authority; subjects the object sought for on both sides; a 
are ycoZoits of their rights; courtiers are king may then be jealous of his pre- 
envious of those in favor; women are rogative when he fears that it. will be 
envious of superior beauty. infringed by his people; and the people 

The jealous man has an object of will ho jealous of their rights when they 
desire, som<ithing to get and something fear that they will be invaded by the 
to retain; he docs not look beyond the crown. According to this distinction, 
object that interferes with his enjoy- jealousy is ennncously substituted in 
ment; a jealous husband may therefore the place oi suspicion. 
be appeased by the declaration of his Jealousy is concerned only in not 
wife’s animosity against the object of losing what one wushos for; suspicion 
hiB jealousy. The envious man sickens is afraid of inciUTing some positive evil, 
at the sight of enjoyment; he is easy JEER. See Scofi^ 

only in the misery of others: all on- JEOPARD. See IIazaud. 

deavors, therefore, to satisfy an emi- JEST, Joke, Make Game, Sport. 
ous man are fruitless. Jealomy is a Jest meant originally a story, a mony 
noble or an ignoble passion, according talc, from Old 1^'ench gesiCj an exploit, 
to the object; in the former case it is from Latin gesta, past participle of gcr- 
emulation sharpened by fear; in the nre, to wage w^u^—a gesle being a tale 
latter case it is greediness stimulated of warlike deeds. JoAcis dcrivcid from 
by fear; envy is always a base passion, Latin iocuSf a game. To wake game 
drawing the worst passions in its train, signifies hero to make the subject of 
/eoZoiw is applicable to bodies of men game or play (see Play). To sport 
as well as individuals; enviousf to the signifies Ikto to sport with or (lonvert 
individuals only. Nations are jealous into a subject of amusement., 
of any interfei^ence on the part of any One jests in ord(T to make others 
other power in their commerce, govern- laugh; mo jokes in order to pleases one’!? 
ment, or territory; individuals arc cn- self. Theyc«i is directed at t.h(t object; 
vious of the rank, wealth, and honors the jolie is practiced with t.he person 
of one another. or .on the person. Om att(*mpt.fi to 

Suspicion, from Latin suspicere, sub, make a thing laugliablo or ridit^ulous 
under, and specere, to look, i. e., to look by jesting about it, or ircuiti’ng it in a 
from under one’s eyelids out of fear of jesting manner; one att.(^mj)ts to <jxcite 
being seen to look, denotes an apprehen- good-liuinor in otiiors, or indulge it in 
sion of injury, and, jealousy, implies one’s self, by joking with th<«n. Jests 
a fear of another’s intentions; but sus- are therefore scMom hanuless; jokes 
^don has more of distrust m it tlmn are frequently allowablo. The most 
;eaZoitsy:the^’eaXow«mandoubtsncithcr serious subject may bo degraded by 
theintegrity nor the sincerity of his op- being turned into a jest; but xnolan- 
ponont; the man is altogether choly or dejection of the mind may 

fcarfulof the intentions of another: the be conveniently dispelled by u joke, 
jealous man is jealous only of him who Court fools and buffoons used formerly 
he thinks wishes for the same thing as to turn their jests upon every subject 
hedoes, and may rob him of it: thorns- by which they thought to ontotain 
vicious man is suspicious or fearful that their employers; those who know how 
be may suffer something from another, to joke with good-nature and discretion 
properly exists hetween equals may contribute to the mirth of the 
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company: to make game of is applicablo 
only to persons; to make a sport of or 
sport with is applied to objects in gen¬ 
eral, whet.hor persons or things: both 
are employed, likey<?4fi, in the baa sense 
of treat.ing a thing more lightly than 
it deserves. 

JIFFY. See Instant. 

JILT. See Coquet. 

JITNEY. Sec Automobile. 

JOCOSE. See Facetious; Joculae. 

JOCUND. See Lively. 

JOIN. See Ann. 

JOKE. Sec Jest. 

JOLLITY. See Mirth. 

JOURNEY, Tuavel, Voyage. Jour¬ 
ney j through the French Jowmcc, a day^s 
work, from Latin diimtala, the feminine 
past parti<iiplo of Late Latin diumarcj 
to sojourn, based on dmmm, daily, sig- 
nihes the course that is taken in the 
space of a day, or in general any com¬ 
paratively short passage from one place 
to anoth(ir. Travel is the same word 
as travail j to labor; it may be derived 
from Late Latin trepaliumt a kind of 
rack for torturing martyrs made of 
thrc*e b(»ams-— pnli. Voyage is de¬ 
rived through French from Latin wio/i- 
cunif provisioas for a journey, based on 
wz, a way, and origimUly signified any 
course or passage to a distance, but 
is now confined to pa.ssag(*s by sea. 

We taki^ journeys in different coun¬ 
ties in England; we make a voyage to 
the Indite, and travel over the conti¬ 
nent. Journeys are taken for domestic 
buaimjss; travels are made for amuso- 
numt or information: voyages are made 
by captains or merchants for purposes 
of comnuTco. Wo estimate journeys 
by th(^ (lay, iw one or two days'Jownw^/; 
we (wtriinato travels and voyages by the 
mont-liH and years that are employ<xl. 
Tlie Israclito are said to have jour¬ 
neyed in wildcrn<t8s forty years, 
because^ tlwsy went but short distances 
at a time. It is a part of polite educa¬ 
tion for young m(m of fortune to travel 
into those countries of Europe which 
comprehend the grand tour, as it is 
termed. A voyage round the world, 
which was at first a formidable under¬ 
taking, has now become familiar to the 
mind by its frequency. 

JOVIALITY. Bm Glee; Mirth. 

JOY, Gladness, Mnmi, The happy 


condition of the soul is designated by 
all these terms; but Joy, from the Latin 
gaudiuj joys, and gladness (see Glad) 
lie more internally; mirth (see Festiv¬ 
ity) is the more immediate result of 
exiicrnal circumstances. What creates 
jo^ and gladness is of a permanent nat¬ 
ure; that which cr(5ates mirth is tempo¬ 
rary: joy is the most vivid sensation in 
the soul; gladness is the same in qual¬ 
ity, but inferior in degree: Joy is awak¬ 
ened in the mind by the most impor¬ 
tant events in life; gladness springs up 
in the mind on ordinary occasions: the 
return of the prodigal son awakened 
Joy in the heart of his father; a man 
feels gladness at being relieved from 
some distress or trouble: public events 
of a gratifying nature produce univer¬ 
sal joy; relief from cither sickness or 
want brings gladness to an oiiprossed 
heart; he who is absorbed in his private 
distrosst's is ill prepared to partake of 
the mirth with which he is surrounded 
at the festive board. Joy is depicted 
on the countenance or cxprcjssos itself 
by various dc^monstrations: gUtdness is 
a more tranquil fooling, which is en¬ 
joyed in secret and socks no outward 
expression: mirth displays itself in 
laughter, singing, and noise. 

&e also Plbasuhe. 

JOYFUL. See Glad. 

JUDGE, Umpire, Arbiter, Arbi¬ 
trator. Judge, through French juge, 
from Latin judico and j’lulex, from jus, 
right, and dicare, to point out, signifies 
one pronouncing the law or determining 
right. Umpire is derived through Old 
French rmw^pivt, from Latin non, not, 
and par, equal; signifying a third man 
called into decide "between two equals. 
Arbiter and arHtrator, from arbUrari, to 
think, signify one who decides. 

Judge is the generic term, the others 
are only species of the judge. The 
judge determines in all matters dis¬ 
puted or xmdisputod; ho pronounces 
what is law now m well as wliat will 
bo law for the future; the um^rire and 
arbiter are judges only in particular 
cases tlnit admit of disj)ut(j; there may 
ho judges in literature, m arts, and civil 
mattc^rs; umpires md arldters t\xojwlges 
only in private matters. The jmge 
pronounces, in matter of dispute, ac¬ 
cording to a written law or a pn^seribed 
rule; tl^o umpire decides in all matters 
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of contest; and the arbiter or arbitrator 
in all matters of litigation, according to 
his own judgment. The judge acts un¬ 
der the appointment of government; 
the umpire and arbitrator are appointed 
by individuals: the former is chosen 
for his skill; he adjudges the palm to 
the victor according to the merits of 
the case: the latter is chosen for his 
impartiality; he consults the interests 
of both by equalizing their claims. 
The office of jvdge is one of the most 
honorable; an umpire is of use in de¬ 
ciding contested merits, as the uui- 
pire at the games of the Greeks; in 
poetry and the grave style the term 
may be applied to higher objects. 

The office of an arbiterj although not 
so elevated as a judge in its literal 
sense, has often the important duty of 
a Christian peace-maker; and as the 
determinations of an arbiter arc con¬ 
trolled by no external circumstances, 
the term is applied to monarchs, ana 
even to the Creator as the sovereign 
Arbiter of the world. 

Judgment, Discretion, Prudence .— 
These terms are all employed to ex¬ 
press the various modes of practical 
wisdom, which serve to rogmate the 
conduct of men in ordinary life. J'ltdg^ 
ment is that faculty which enables a 
person to distinguish right and wrong 
m general: discretion and prudence 
serve the same purpose in particular 
cases. Judgment is conclusive; it de¬ 
cides by positive inference; it enables 
a person to discover the truth: dfs- 
crelion is intuitive (sec Discjrrnment) ; 
it discerns or perceives what is in all 
probability right. Judgimnt acts by a 
fixed rule; it "admits of no question or 
variation; discretion acts according to 
circumstances and is its own rule. 
Judgment determines in the choice of 
what is good: discretion sometimes only 
guards against error or direct mis¬ 
takes; it chooses what is nearest to 
the truth. Judgment requires knowl¬ 
edge and actual experience; discrciion 
requires reflection and consideration; 
a general exercises his judgment in the 
disposition of his army and in the 
mode of attack: while he is following 
the rules of military art he cxercis(»H 
his discretion in the choice of oiiiccrs 
for different posts, in the treatment of 
his men, in his negotiations with the 


enemy, and various other measures 
which depend upon contingencies. 

Discretion looks to the present; priv- 
dcnce, from Latin providcns, foreseeing, 
calculates on the future: discretion takes 
a wide survey of the case that offers: in 
looks to the moral fitness of things, as 
well as the consequence's which mav 
follow from them; it determines acicord- 
ing to the real propriety of anytliing, 
as well as the ultimate advantages 
wliich it may produce: prudence looks 
only to the good or evil which may 
result from things; it is, tlwjrefore, but 
a mode or accompaniment of discre¬ 
tion; we must have prudence when we 
have discretion, but we may have pm- 
deuce whore there is no occasion for 
discrctio7U Those who have the con¬ 
duct or direction of ot.liers require dU^ 
cretion; those wlio have the manage¬ 
ment of their own concerns require 
prudence. For want of discretion the 
master of a school or the g(m(n*al of an 
army may lose his authority: for want 
of prudence the merchant may involve 
himself in ruin, or the man of fortune 
may bo brought to beggary. 

As epithets, judicious is applied to 
things oftener tlian to persons; dis¬ 
creet is applied to persons rather 
to things; prudent is applied to both: 
a remark or a militaiy movenwmt. is 
judicious; it displays tiu^ jmlgment of 
the individual from wliom they (*niii- 
nate; a matron is discreet who, liy <lint 
of years, exi^erionco, and long reflee- 
tion, is enabled to di^termiue on what is 
befittiRg a given ctis(‘; a p(»rson is prur 
(hut wlio docs not. in<!onsidorat<jly ex¬ 
pose himself to danger; a measure is 
prudent that guards against tin^ ehan<*.e» 
of evil. Coi'insels will bo injudicious 
which arc given by theses who ar(t igno¬ 
rant of the subject: it is dang<*rouH to 
intrust a secrc'.t to one who is indiscreet: 
the impetuosity of youth naturally im¬ 
pels them to b(i imjtrmlnU; an 'impru¬ 
dent ma^^iag(^ is seldom followcxl by 
'prudent conduct in the parties who 
have involved themselvt^s m it. 

See also Dkcisxon; Hbnse, 

JUDGMENT - SEAT. See Tri¬ 
bunal. 

JUGGLE,CoNjURK. Juggle,hivAod on 
Old Froniih juglvor, juggler, Modern 
Frtjnch jongleur, a story-t(*ll<^r or con¬ 
juror, and joculari, to jest, from jocrtdus. 
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a littlo jest, signifies, as a substantive, 
an imposition, deception, trick, and as 
a transitive, to deceive by artifice, to 
play tricks or amuse by feats of leger¬ 
demain. Conjure^ from Latin con, to¬ 
gether, and jurarCj to swear, signifies 
to produce an apparently magical ef¬ 
fect by the pronouncing of mysterious 
words which seem to have a super¬ 
natural power. Juggle and conjure pro¬ 
duce similar effects by different moans. 
To piggho implies almost supernatural 
skill of hand or mind; to conjure implies 
the help of supernatural powers. The 
magic is witliin tho. juggler himself; it 
is external to the conjuror, but under 
his control. 

See also Cheat. 

JUICE. See Liquid. 

JUMBLE, Huddle. Jurnble and 
hiMUi both imply a state of confusion 
and disorder. Junibh is a Scandina¬ 
vian word—a frequentative of junvp, 
and signifies to keep making things 
jump together so that they interfere 
with each other, and become ine.xtric- 
ably oonfuBod. Huddle is a frequouta- 
tivc allied to Middle liJngUsh )mkn, to 
hide, «tnd partly influenced by thcputch 
koclchn, to do a thing clumsily; it sug¬ 
gests a number of things carelessly 
crowded togctlur under a cuver or in 
a luding-place, Junihk suggests a mens 
])()Hitive state of confusion ilian kwhile. 
I'liings Jmlclkd iiro troweled close 
together without an attempt ai ad¬ 
justment^ but without lu'cessarily inter¬ 
fering with eatih otluT or losing their 
s(q)tirate identities. Things jumhled to- 
gcithtr iurti so crowded that the parts of 
ont^ art^ mixal with the parts of others, 
and the result is disorganijsing coU'* 
fusion. 

JUNTO, S(H‘. OOMUINATION, 

JUST. See Rkuit. 

JUSTICE, Equity. J mike, basetl on 
iuBf rights is founded on the laws of 


society: equity, from oequitas, fairness, 
rightness, and equality, is founded on 
the laws of nature. Justice is a written 
or prescribed law, to which one i& 
bound to conform and mako it the 
rule of one's decisions: equity is a law 
in our heads; it conforms to no rule, 
but to circumstances, and decides by 
the consciousness of right and wrong- 
Tho proper object of justice is to secure 
property; the proper object of equUy 
is to secure the rights of humanity. 
Justice is exclusive; it assigns to ov^ 
one his own; it preserves the exist¬ 
ing inequality between men: equity is 
communicative; it seeks to equalize the 
condition of men by a fair distribu¬ 
tion, Justice forbids us doing wrong 
to any one, and requires us to repair 
the wrongs wo have done to others: 
equity forbids us doing to others what 
we would not have them do to us; it 
requires us to do to others what in 
similar circumstances wo would expect 
from thorn. 

JUSTIFY. See Apologize. 

JUSTNESS, ComjEcrNBSS. Just^ 
ness, iromj'us, law, is the’conformity 
to established principle: correctness, 
from 7'ectus, right or straight (sec Con- 
kect), is the conformity to a certain 
mark or line: the former is used in 
the moral or improper sense only; the 
latt.er is ximd in the proper or improper 
S(‘nse. W<) estimate the value of re¬ 
marks by tlioir jiislmss, that is, thoir 
accordaiK^c to cedain admitttd prin¬ 
ciples. Correctness of outline is of the 
fipst imijortanco in drawing; corrcct- 
nm of dates enhances the value of a 
history. It 1ms be(jn justly observed 
by the moralists of anticinity that 
money is the root of all evil; parti- 
stms seldom state correctly what they 
see an<l hear, 

JUTTING. See Salient. 

JUVENILE. SooYouthpctl. 
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KEEN. See Acute; Sharp; 
Trenchant. 

KEEP, Preserve, Save. The idea 
of having in one's possession is com¬ 
mon to all these terms; it is, how¬ 
ever, the simple meaning of keep (see 
Hold): to preserve, from prce, before¬ 
hand, and servare, to keep, that is, to 
keep for future use, signifies to keep 
with care and free from aU injury; to 
s(xoe, allied to safe, is to keep laid up in 
a safe place and free from destruction. 
Things axe kept at all times and under 
aU circumstances; they are preserved in 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty and 
danger; they are sojvcd in the moment 
in which they are threatened with de-1 
struction: things are kept at pleasure: | 
they axe preserved by an exertion of 
power; they axe saved by the use of ex¬ 
traordinary means: the shepherd keeps 
his flock by simply watching over them; 
children are sometimes wonderfully 
preserved in the midst of the greatest 
dangers; things are frequently saved, in 
the midst of fire, by the exertions of 
those present. 

Keep, Observe, FvlJiZ* —^These terms 
are synonymous in the moral sense of 
abiding by and carrying into execu¬ 
tion what is prescribed or sot before 
one for his rule of conduct; to keep is 
simply to have by one in such manner 
that it shall not depart; to observe, in 
Latin ohservo, compounded of ob, near, 
and servare, to keep, signifying to keep 
in one's view, to fix one's attention, is 
to keep with a steady attention: to fvJlr 
fit (see AccoMPLifiir) is to keep to the 
end or to the full intent. A day is 
cither kept or ohsertml: yet the former 
is not only a more familiar term, but it 
likewise impUos a much less solemn act 
than the latter; one must add, there¬ 
fore, the mode in which it is kepi, by 
saying that it is kept holy, kept sacred* 
or kept as a day of pleasure; the term 
observe, however, implies always that 
it is kept religiously: we may keep, but 
wo do not observe a birthday; we keep 
or observe the Sabbath. 


To keep marks simply a perseverance 
or continuance in a thing; a man keeps 
his word if he does not depart from it: to 
observe marks fidelity and consideration; 
we observe a rule when we ore careful to 
be guided by it; to fulfil marks the 
perfection and consummation of that 
which one has kept; vro fulfil a promise 
by acting in strict conformity to it. 

Keeping, Custody,—Keeping is, as be¬ 
fore, the general term. Custody is in 
Latin custodia, from emtos, a guardian, 
literally a “hidor,” related to Greel: 
Kd9£iv, to hide. The first of those 
terms is, as before, the most general in 
its signification; the latter is more fre¬ 
quent in its use. The keeping amountF 
to little more than having purpostdy in 
one's possession; but custody is a par¬ 
ticular land of keeping, for the purpose 
of preventing an escape: inanimate ob¬ 
jects may bo in one's keeping; but n 
prisoner, or that which is in danger oi 
getting away, is placed in custody: a 
person htis in his keeping that whiel 
ho values as the property of an absent 
friend: the officers of justice get inU. 
their custody those who have olhnuhHi 
against the laws, or such property tu 
has been stolen. 

KEY, Glob, Hint. These wordt 
represent the same idea under <liff<ireut 
met^aphors. A key, a clue, and a Mui 
are all moans of discovery. Key, from 
Anglo-Saxon cceg^ is that which uiv 
locks. CLuo signific^d originally a bid 
of thread, from Anglo-Saxon cUwm, 
hence a single thread by whi(‘.h the bal 
may be unrolled or a web xmtangled 
Hint from Middki English Am- 
ten, to seize; it is that upon wliich oiw 
seizes as a possible aid to discovery 
A clue is loss certain t.han a key; and i 
hint less ccxtaiii than a elm. If a de¬ 
tective liixs found the key to a mystery 
he is certain that he has su<?cecded ir 
his case; if ho has found a clue, ho ii 
hopeful, but not certain. If ho has i 
hint to work ui>on, ho may find a dofi* 
, nite clue, but he has no reason for grcai 
I optimism as yot. 
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KILL, Mtoder, Assassinate, Slay 
or Si^AUGHTEU. KiU, from Anglo- 
Saxon cwclan, to die, inotins to cause 
to die, and is rolaf.cd to the verb qmlL 
Murder, in Anglo-Saxon morth, Gorman 
mord, <^f.c., is connected with the Latin 
7/ior«, death. A^naasinate, from Arabic 
hashmhin, signifies to kill after the 
manner of an msaadti, wliich word 
probably comes from the Lava,nt, where, 
m the tlxirteenlh cen1.ury, there lived a 
prince who Wfis called the **Old Mm 
of the Mount.ainfi.” Ho lived in a cjus- 
tle betw(^en Antioch and Damiiscnis, and 
brought lip young men, whom h<^ fed on 
the intoxicating drug haMali (whimco 
aamsfim) and i.raineii to lie in wait an<l 
kill paasciugers. comes from Anglo- 
Saxon tilnm, t.o smite. 

To kill is the general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to take away 
life; to murder is to kill with open vio- 
leniui and injustice; to assassinate is 
to limrdcT by surprise or by moans of 
lying in wait; to day is i.o kill in battle: 
to kill is appli<uiblo to men, animals, 
and also voge(.ablcs; to murd(T and as^ 
sassinate to mini only; to sky mostly 
to num, but somc^times to annuals; to 
sluuyhttir only to animals in the proper 
sense, but it. may be applunl to men in 
t.h(« impropt^r stmse, when they are 
kilkd like brut<*s, eit.IwT as t.o tlie num¬ 
bers or f.o th<^ maniwT of kiUiny them. 

KIND, Wpi-KUES, SoiiT, Kiml eomes 
from Anglo-KSaxon cynd, race, iiwlicat.- 
ing thosit unit.<wl by ties of bkxKl 
cies, in I^atiu s'lwHrs, from /t/xwe, to 
Ixdiold, signifit'H literally the fonn or 
appcwiraiKie, and in an extond(«l semse 
that whiidi comes uud(T a nart.wailar 
form. in f^atin sars, a lot., signi- 
fit^s that. whi(dx constitut.eH a particular 
lot or par<xd. 

Kind and siwdvs ant both employed 
in tiudr propiT sense; sort has been di¬ 
verted from its original meaning by 
colloquial uw'.: Imd properly em¬ 
ployed for aiumatiO objc^cts, partiimlarly 
for mankind, and improp(^rly for moral 
obje<‘.f.s; hjhvihh is a term used by phi¬ 
losophers, (dassing things according to 
thesir external or jinfcisrual p^op<^rtil«. 
Kind, as a term in vulgar use, has a 
h?«s definit;o meaning than 
wlxich somw to form the groundwork 
of actenoe: we diHcriminate tilings in 
a loose or gexxeral manner by saying 


that they are of the animal or vegetable 
kind; of the canine or feline kind; but 
wc discriminate them precisely if wc 
say that they are a species of the ar¬ 
butus, of the pomegranate, of the dog, 
the horse, and the like. By the same 
rule we may speak of a species of mad¬ 
ness, a ^species of fever, and the like; be¬ 
cause diseases have been brought under 
a systematic arrangement; but on the 
other hand, we should speak of a kifid 
of language, a kind of feeling, a hind of 
influence; and in similar cases where a 
general resemblance is to be expressed. 

Sort may bo used for either kind or 
species; it does not necessarily imply 
any affinity or common propeity in 
the objects, but simple assemblage, 
reduced, as it wore, by sors, chance: 
once wo speak of such sort of folks 
or people; such sort of practices; dif¬ 
ferent sorts of grain: the various sorts 
of merchandise: and in similar coses 
whore things arc sorted or brought 
together, rather at the option of the 
person than according to the nature 
of the thing. 

Kindred, Rekiiemhip, AJflnity, Cm» 
sanqninity. —^Tho idtui of a state in 
wlxich p(<rsons arc placfxl with regard 
t.o each otlw^r is (iommon t.o all these 
terms, which dilTcT ixrincipally in the 
nature of this state. Kindred signifies 
that of being of the same km or kind. 
Relal'ionship signifies that of holding 
a neiirer reUUwn than others (sec? Con- 
nkcjt). Affinity, from Latin <ui, to, and 
fmis, boraer, signific^s that of coming 
to eacdi o<.lior’8 boundaries. Coa- 
sanyidnUy, from sanguis, the blood, sig¬ 
nifies that, of having the? same blood. 

The Jdndrcd is tlu? most g<?neral state 
here oxoressc^d: it may einbnwjo all 
mankind or r(?fer to particular fiuniHcs 
I or cornmunitios; it a(?p(?nds upon pos¬ 
sessing the common i)rop(?rty; of hu¬ 
manity: the philanthronist claims kirtr 
dred wit.h all who are uixtortunat.<!, when 
it is in his power to relic?ve thtun. /ic- 
Uilionship is a state Icjss gonijral tlian 
kimked, but more oxt(sndi?d than either 
affinity or consanguinUy; it applies to 
part.icular famili<iS only, but it applicB 
to all of the saini? family, wlujtlutr re¬ 
motely or distani.ly r(dat<?d. Affinity 
<lenot<»H a closes reUiliomhip, whethisr 
of an artificial or a natural /dnd: there 
is an affinity between t.h(s husband and 
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the wife in consequence of the mar¬ 
riage tie; and there is an affinity be¬ 
tween those who descend from the same 
parents or relations in a direct line. 
ComanguinUy is, strictly speaking, this 
latter species of descent; and the tcim 
is mostly employed in all questk^ns of 
law respecting descent and inheritance. 

See also Affectionate; Gracious; 
Relation. 

KINDNESS. See Benefit; Benev¬ 
olence. 

KINETIC. Active, Movable. 
These three terms signify “pertaining 
to motion,*' but they differ in their ap- 
lication. Kinetic, from Greek mviui, 

move, means “resulting from mo¬ 
tion,” or “associated with motion,” 
and is a scientific term. Kinetic en¬ 
ergy, for instance, is energy resulting 
from motion. Active, from Latin actvji, 
past participle of agerc, to do or drive, 
and a suffix, signifies a state of mo¬ 
tion, and further suggests motion ema¬ 
nating from within, not the result of 
force applied from without. Movable 
means a capacity for being put in mo¬ 
tion—suggesting that the motion is a 
result of an external impetus. Hence 
none of these terms can be substituted 
for the other—closely allied in their 
meaning as they seem to be. 

KINGDOM. See Empire. 

KINGLY. See Royal. 

KINSMAN. See Relation. 

KISS, Osculation. The difference 
between these two terms is not one of 
meaning, but of cutomary usage. Kisa, 
from Anglo-Saxon coss, is the familiar 
and homely word. It is employed in 
simple, sincere, emotional, or poetical 
expression. Osculation, from Latin 
oscnlum, a little mouth, is a self-con¬ 
scious and humorous periphrasis. It 
may be employed in scientific writing, 
as when the physiologist writes that 
“promiscuous osculation is a contribu¬ 
tory factor in this disease”; or it may 
be employed by the smart journalist as 
a humorous substitute for the familiar 
Anglo-Saxon term. In this case, as in 
many others, the Latin furnishes the 
dignified and impersonal word, whoso 
dignity, however, may be made to look 
like pomposity; the Anglo-Saxon fur¬ 
nishes the familiar and natural term. 

KLEPTOMANIA, Thievery. Here 
again the difforcncc in meaning corre¬ 


sponds to a difference in derivation. 
Klcpto7nania is a scientific term, from 
Greek K\svTb», I steal, and Latin mania, 
madness. Thievery comes from Anglo- 
iSaxon theof, and indicates the act 
of taking another's property. Thicr- 
ery is the general and popular word 
and carries with it the suggestion of 
moral condemnation. Kleptomania is 
a specialized scientific wonl, suggesting 
an abnormal psychological condition. 
Kleptomania is an irresistible tendency 
to theft actuating peojile who are not 
tempted to it by necessitous circum¬ 
stances or any obvious and natural 
motive, and is regarded as a form of 
insanity. The tkU’f steals because ho 
wants or needs the object, or intends 
to exchange it for something that he 
wants or needs. The klcpiomamac 
takes objects with which he may be 
already well provided and makes no 
apparent use of the stolon goods. Often 
he steals only a particular ‘kind of ar¬ 
ticle—an article perhaps valueless in 
itself or useless to him. 

KNACK, Abroitness, Dexter¬ 
ity. Knack is an imitative word. Ct 
meant originally (1) a snap; (2) a snap 
with the finger-nail; (3) a jester's trick, 
a piece of dexterity. Knack is usually 
employed now to indicate a kind of 
skill or dexterity which docs not result 
from practice and training, but is an ac¬ 
cidental gift or acquirement, or the rtv* 
suit of some unexplained trick. There 
is always something inexplicable about 
a knack; it cannot be imitaied or re¬ 
duced to rules of poccdure. Dexterity, 
on the contrary, from dexter, the right 
hand, signifies ojusc and skill in using 
the hand; hcn<{e, by extension, any 
ease and skill in milking or doing some¬ 
thing; it may bo the n^sult of inborn 
gifts or of training and practice. Dcar- 
ttrity is unifonn and reliable; a Jciuick 
is casiml and may be uncertain. Adroiir- 
ness, from Fremdi d droit, Latin ad di^ 
rectum, or, in a right manner, is prac¬ 
tically synonymous with dexUroim; it 
indiciites spetual quickness an<l <devcr^ 
ness of action. For a further (listinction 
between, adrmtmd (k'xtfr<m»evt Glkveh, 

KNAVISH. See Dishonest. 

KNELL, Toll. Thens is little dif- 
femnee between these two words. Both 
indicate the slow ringing of a bell to 
announce death or disaster. ToU sag- 
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scsts by its sound a more solemn and 
a slower ringing. Ktwll is also used as 
a sub«t,aut.ive to indicate figuratively 
the (U'ath or end of anything. 

KNOCK. See Rap. 

KNOTTY, Intkicatk, Pkrplbxing. 
These words all indiGute the qualitjf; 
of boii\g dini(‘.ult iimler the imago of 
(entangled thn^ails, but they differ from 
t‘ach other in the chtira<‘.tor of the im¬ 
ago and i.ho concw'tenc'ss and vivid- 
iw^ss with which it is suggestcKl to the 
mind. A knot is the interweaving of 
two threads at one point in such a 
fashion iis t-o tie tlumi tightly together; 
knoftif ineaiifi full of /cnof.s, clifRcult to 
tinfasi.on. IntruHitCf from I^atin in and 
tnapj wiles or hindrances, did not orig¬ 
inally suggest the imago of interwoven 
thn'iids s(> (tUwirly as pcrplcsing^ from 
Latm 7 wr, through, and plcx^ns, past 
participle of plcHcrOf i,o weave, which 
meant, wovcui t.hi’ough and through. 
Now iniricatii^ which first meant full of 
luiulranccvs, e.U'arly suggests the physi¬ 
cal imago of intcsrwovcai tliroads, and 
pcrplexingj which first suggested tlio 
physi<*.al imago, is given the more pjon- 
eral application. IntneaUi is an objec¬ 
tive w^ord; ’i^rploxhid, a subjective 
word. lntncak\ d(‘Horibcs the external 
objt^el; pt^plvxmg iuclieatos the state of 
mind indu(‘.e.d by it. An inlricale ques¬ 
tion b(‘comoH perplexing the minute 
som(*. individual mind trie's to solve it. 
Knotty is also an objcjctivo wonl, but 
more obviously metaphorical tluwi in- 
tricaio, and suggesting a somewhat 
<liffercmt imag<j. 

KNOW, Bk Aoquaintkd Wmr. To 
kfww is a gemersU term; to be acqmintcd 
wiili is part.icular. We may know 
things or iKawms in various ways; w(» 
may know th(«n. by name only, or wc 
may know th<ur internal properties or 
charactc'rs; or we may simply know 
their figure; wc may know them by 
report, or wc may hum them by di¬ 
rect int<‘,r(t<>urHe: one is cuiqxmintm with 
either a person or a thing only in a di¬ 
rect manner and by an iiumodiato int(jr- 
course in on<‘/B own person. Wc Imcm 
a man to be good or biwl, virtuous or 
vicious, by being a witness to his a(s- 
lions; we beconui cusguairUid with him 
by fr<squ<jnUy being in his company. 

KnowMgOt Kdonce, Ijeaminffj Krur 
diHon.'-^Knowkdge signifies the thing 


knowHf from Anglo-Saxon cnawan, al¬ 
lied to Latin nosccrej to know. Science, 
in Latin scientm, from scire, to imow, 
has the same original meaning. Leam^ 
ing, from Ucar/i, si^fics the thing 
learned. Brvditionj in Latin eruditio, 
comes from Latin e for ex, out, and 
rvdis, rude, and signifies to bring out 
of a stato of rudeness or ignorance, 
that is, the bringing into a state of 
perfection. 

'Krmoledge is a general term which 
simply implies the thing knomi: science. 
Learning, and erudition ai’C modes of 
kmnolcdgo qualified by some collateral 
idea: science is a systematic species of 
knowledge which consists of rule and 
order; learning is that species of knowl- 
edge whit^h one derives from schools 
or through the medium of personal in- 
stx*uction; crndUion is scholastic knowU 
edge obtained by profound research: 
knowledge admits of every possible de¬ 
gree, and is expressly opposed to ig¬ 
norance; science, learning, and cri^- 
dition arc positively high degrees of 
knowledge. 

The attainment of knowledge is of it¬ 
self a pleasure independent o the many 
extrinsic advantages which it brings to 
every individual, according to the star 
tion of life in which ho is placed; the 
pursuil-s of science have a peculiar in- 
torest for men of a peculiar turn. Learn¬ 
ing is less dependent on tho genius 
than on the will of the individual; 
men of moderate talents have over¬ 
come tho deficiencies of nature by 
labor and pcKrsevorancc, and havo ac¬ 
quired such stores of teaming as havo 
raised them to a rcspcctablo station 
in the republic of letters. Profound 
erudilion is obtained by but few; a 
retentive memory, a patient industry, 
and d(jep penetration arc requisites for 
one who aspires to tho title of an cm- 
dite man. Kmwkflge, in the unquaU- 
£lckI and xuiivorsal senHo, is not always a 
g<K>d; wo may havo a knowledge of evil 
I os well as good: sdcnce is good as far 
OH it is founded upon exporiciuic; leomr 
ing is more generally mid iJractioally 
useful to the morals of men than sci^ 
mce: erudition is always good; as is a 
profound kmwledgo of what is worth 
knowing. 

KNOWN. See Pm»Lic. 

KlSrUCKLE. BeeQxTjax.. 
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LABOR, Take Pains or Trouble, 
Use Endeavor. Labor, in Latin labor, 
toil. To take pains is to expose one’s 
self to pains (see Pain); and to take 
the trouble is to impose trouble on ond’s 
self (see Affliction). Endeavor (see 
that word). 

The first three terms suppose the 
necessity for a painful exertion; but 
to labor expresses more than to take 
pains, and this more than to trouble: 
to wse endeavor excludes every idea of 
pain or inconvenience: great difficul¬ 
ties to bo conquered; great perfec¬ 
tion or correctness require pains; a 
concern to please will give trouble; but 
we use endeavors wherever any object 
is to be obtained or any duty to be 
performed. To labor is either a cor¬ 
poreal or a mental action: to take pains 
IS principally an effort of the mind or 
the attention: to take trouble is an ef¬ 
fort of either the body or mind: a faith¬ 
ful minister of the Gospel labors to 
instil Christian principles into the 
minds of his audience, and to heal all 
the breaches which the angry passions 
make between them: when a child is 
properly sensible of the value of im¬ 
provement, he will take the utmost 
pains to profit by the instmetion of the 
master: he who is too indolent to take 
the trouble to make his wishes known 
to those who would comply with them 
cannot expect others to troiMc them¬ 
selves with inquiring into his necessi¬ 
ties: a good name is of such value to 
every man that he ought to ilsg his 
best endeavors to preserve it unblem- 
ish^. 

See also Work. 

LABORIOUS. See Active. 

liABYRINTH, Maze, Intricacy is 
common to both the objects expressed 
by those terms; but the term labyrinth 
has it to a much greater extent than 
maae: the labyrinth, from the Greek 
XaplpivOoc, of Egyptian origin, was a 
work of antiquity which surpassed the 
maze in the same proportion as the 
ancients surpassed the modems in all 


other works of art; it was constructed 
on so prodigious a scale, and with so 
many windings, that when a peraon 
had once entered ho could not find his 
way out without the assistance of a clue 
or thread. Maze is a word of doubtful 
origin; it was at first used to signify 
dreamy thought, dreamy perplexity, 
and then a structure of interweaving 
paths which induced such a state of 
mind. It is a modern term for a structr- 
urc similar to a lab 5 Tinth, on a smaller 
scale, which is frequently made by way 
of ornament in large gardens. From 
the proper meaning of the two words 
wo may easily sec the ground of their 
metaphorical application: political and 
polemical discussions arc compared to 
a labyrinth; because the mind Ihat is 
once entangled in them is unable to 
extricate itself by any efforts of its 
own: on the other hand, that per- 
plc.xit 3 r and confusion into which tho 
mind is thrown by unexpected or in¬ 
explicable events is termed a maze, 
because, for tho time, the brain is 
bereft of its power to pursue its ordi¬ 
nary functions of recollection and com¬ 
bination. 

LACHRYMOSE. Sec TKARFUXi. 

LACK. See Want. 

LACONIC, Bunepj Conctsk, Pithy. 
All of those tcTnis indicate specujh which 
contains no unnecessary words, but 
they differ from each other iu the id(^a 
that they sugge^st in addition to that 
common to thorn all. Jirivf, from Latin 
brevis, means simply short; tho opixisif e 
of long—containing few words, Oonme. 
from Latin cidmi, con, intensive, anrl 
credere, to cut, means cut short—ma<le 
shorter than it might naturally b<^—an<l 
suggests therefore a d<‘libcrate concen¬ 
tration in a small space. Pithy adds 
to this idea—it means full ot i)it.h. 
It docs not n(»(!(»asarily mean shcfft; 
but is usually connectcKl with that 
idea—«ugg<isting the concentration of 
much substance in a little 8pa(‘<*. Lor 
conic comes from AamviKuc, from 
a Laconian or inhabitant of Laconia— 
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Laconiana or Spartans bcinp; noted for 
their brevity of spe(‘ch. It suggests 
not only the charaeter of tho speech— 
brief, to tho j)oint—but the manner of 
iitlerance. 

LADING, S<‘e Fukioiit, 

LAG, See LiN(iiou. 

LAMBENT, Ki.ickkiunc}, Glkam- 
iN<}, TwiNKniN(J. Lamhvnt, fnuu the 
Latin lamhoy to lit'.lc, signilu's licking 
or playing about like llaiiu's, lienee^, 
toiKiliing lightly, or gliding ovis*. Tlie 
term is most. giSK’rally apjiliisl t.o light 
froip any source as atlVeted by extt‘rior 
influeiKTS. '"i'hus, we say t hat, a light 
is Jllchriintj wlu'ii it is moving with an 
unsf.(‘a(ly an<l (mick motion, swaying 
be.(‘.aus(' of a siKt.hsi commotion in th(^ 
air, and jUchvnfitj oul, <*sp(‘ciall.v the 
light, from a <^andle or a lamp, when 
tiie wick or l.lu> oil is m^arly (lonsuined: 

wlu‘n it (‘inits shooting or 
(ijirting rays or exhibits unusual bright- 
u<‘ss; and twhnldhtfjj when it is burn¬ 
ing unst(‘adily, shining with a (r<*mu- 
louH, (luiveriug (*lT(M*t, or (exhibiting 
<iui(‘.k, spasmodie spurts, as tlu‘ 

Uv{f of the stars. 'rh<». t.<‘rin is ofU‘u 
us(‘d in poc^t.ry to imply that, which 
loiK'hes light ly or glides ovea*. 

LAMENT, S(‘<‘ Hkw.mu; Go.m- 
plain; Dkplouk; Giukvk; Wml. 

LAND, (\n!NTuv, Latui^ Anglo- 
Haxon A/za/, signities an op(‘n, <‘V(‘u 
spac(‘, and r(‘f(TH s(ri<*lly to the t*ar(h, 
(Umntnjy through Oid Kren<*h m/zf/w, 
from Latin nmiruUi^ the region 
lying opposite, CiUncs from vouim^ 0 {h 
posil.(‘,. C Jompan* (}(‘rman (/cf/<7Zf/, from 
//fY/c//, opiK>site. The t<*nn himl^ iImti*- 
fon*, in its ]>ro|>er senstf, excludes tint 
idea of habitation; tho term arnttiq/ 
excludes tliai of llu*. (‘arth, or th(‘ parts 
of whicli it is composi^d: hentK^ wesp(»ak 
of th(‘ land as rich or poor, n<*connng 
to what it yields: of a rew/z/r//, «is rich 
or poor, iua*onling to wiiat its inhabi¬ 
tants poaM<‘Hs; HO, in Hlot wiaiiin‘r, wt» 
say, l(iml is ploughiHl for r(‘ceiving 
th<‘ grain; or a man’s Amd, for Mio 
ground which lu‘ pi)ss<*ss('s or ocuniputs: 
but the mmtrii is cultivabul; tliocnun.- 
try is tin(I(*r a g«o(l govtfprunent; or a 
man’s vmmiry is d(‘ar to him. 

In an i*xt,t‘nd(Hl anpUeaf ion, howiwer, 
th(‘s<t words may bo put for <««» au- 
oth<*r: Ui(t word land may sonuiimes 
bo pat for any portion of land that is 


under a government, as tho land of 
liberty; and country may b(» put for 
any sjiot of <)art.h or lint^ of country, 
tog(^th(u- with that which is upon it; 
ius a ri(^h countn/. 

LANDSCAPE. Sec ViKW. 

LANGUAGE, Tonuum, Speech, 
Idiom, Dialwc’t. fMn(jwigi% through 
Middle Knmc.h language, based on 
ianguv, from the Lat.in lingua, a tonguv, 
and a sullix, signifh's, like the word 
ionguv, that which is spok(*n by the 
iongui', Anglo-Saxon lunge, aV/zz^cc/us tho 
a(M. of sp(‘aking, or tlu^ word i^pokm. 
Idiom,^\\\ lA*iiin idioma, Ghm^Iv l^iugtu, 
from yroyrius, propcT, or pe(niliar, 
signifn^s a lu'ciiliar mode of speaking. 
Dialed, through Fnuich from Lat.in 
dAdrcZ/z.v,(h*(‘<?k (VtWreci frc)iii('f««X6yoj((zifz, 
to sp(^ak in a distinct manmT, sigIulu^s 
a distinct modtt of Npe(*rh. 

All tluwe t.(‘rms mjirk t.lic% manner of 
('xpn'asing our i-houghts, but uikUt dif- 
f<*rtmt circumstamu'H. Language, is t.lve 
mo.st g(m(‘ral t(‘nn in its nu^miug and 
applu^ai.ion; it conveys th(» gi^neral ideta 
without any moilitlcation, and is ap¬ 
plied to otluT moiles of <*xpr<*ssi(m b(v- 
sichw that of words, jiud to otluw ob* 
j(s‘ls lM‘Hid<*s ptTsons; t.In^ Aozm«jrf/c of 
the (‘yes fr(*<tut‘nlly suppli(‘s th(^ places 
of that of tht‘ tongue; th(‘ d(‘»if and 
dumb us<‘ t.h(^ languag(‘ of signs; birds 
.and lM*as(s an‘ suf>pos{‘d to hav(( tluur 
piuniliar language: longue, .s'/zcccA, and 
th<‘ oth<‘r terms m’(‘ appli<?able only U) 
human bedugs. Language is eithcir 
writlim or spok<‘n; but a longue is (u>n- 
(HHVisl of imwtly as something to ho 
spok(*n: wh<‘iH!(^ w<‘ sinuik of on<‘’s 
niotluT (ongue,, 

idpeerk is an absl.nict. t.(Tm, im^>Iying 
(‘ither the pow(*r of uttering artmulalc 
sounds, ziH wh(‘n we sp(*ak of the gift 
of sp<‘ccA, which is <lt‘na‘(l to (1 ioh<* who 
an*, dumb; or t.lu^ words Ui(‘ms(dv<^H 
which are siiokeu, as wli(‘n w<^ sp(nik 
of the parts of npmdi; or t.htt particular 
uiodt? of <txpr(*Hsing one’s wdf, as that 
a man is known by his Hneeeh, idiotn 
and diuleel are not prop(*riy a language, 
but the projxu'liifs of langaagi*: idUm 
is the pixruhar <»m.s{.raction and turn 
of a language, which (list inguish(‘H it 
zdtog(d.h(‘r from otiurs; it is that, wluith 
(‘liters int(» tl«( (loinixisilion of tim Am- 
gtuige, and canmd- Is’ Mf‘jxiraled from it. 

A dudeet is that wlucli is (‘Hgnifted 
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oix a langwige by the inhabitants of 
particular parts of a country, and ad¬ 
mitted by its writers and learned men 
to form an incidental part of the lanr 
gmge; as the dialects which originated 
with the lonians, the Athenians, the 
iEolians, and were afterward amalga¬ 
mated into the Greek tongue. Whence 
the word diaUct may be extended in 
its application to denote any peculiar 
manner of speech adopted by any com¬ 
munity. 

I-ANGUID. See Faint. 

LANGUISH. See Flag. 

LAPSE. See Slip. 

LARGE, Wide, Broad. Large (see 
Great) is applied in a general way to 
express every dimension; it implies not 
only abundance in solid matter, but 
also freedom in the space, or extent of 
a plane superficies. Wide^ in Anglo- 
Saxon widy signifies an open space 
unencumbered by any obstructions. 
Broadf in Anglo-Saxon brad, has a 
similar meaning. Many things are 
hirgcy but not wide; as a large town, 
a large circle^ a large ball, a large 
nut: other things are both large and 
wide; as a large field, or a wide field: 
a large house, or a wide house: but 
the field is said to be large from the 
quantity of ground it contains; it is 
said to be wide both from its figure 
and the extent of its space in the cross 
directions; in like manner, a house is 
large from itu extent iu all directions; 
it is said to be wide from the extent 
which it runs in front: some things are 
said to be wide which are not denomi¬ 
nated large, that is, either such things 
as have less bulk and quantity than 
extent of plane surface; as ell-i^dc 
cloth, a wide opening, a ^imle entrance, 
and the like; or such as have an ex¬ 
tent of space only one way; as a wide 
road, a wide path, a wide passage, and 
the like. What is broad is in sense, 
and mostly in applioatioUj wide, but 
not vice versd: a ribbon is broad; a 
ledge broad; a ditch is broad; a plank 
is broad; the brim of a hat is broad; or 
the border of anything is broad; on 
the other hand, a mouth is mde. but 
not broad; apertures in general are 
wide, but not broad. Large is opposed 
to small; wide to close; broad to nar¬ 
row. In the moral application, we 
speak of largeness in regard to liberal¬ 


ity; wide and broad only in the figura¬ 
tive sense of space or size: as a wide 
difference; or a broad line of distinction. 

Largely, Copiously, Fully,—Largely 
is here taken in the moral sense, and, 
if the derivation given of it be true, 
in the most proper sense. Copiously 
comes from the Latin copUi, plent,y, 
signifying in a plentiful degree. Fidly 
signifies in a fxdl degree; to the full 
extent, as far as it can reach. 

Quantity is the idea expressed in 
common by all these terms; but largely 
has always a refenmeo to the freedom 
of the will in the agent; coimxisly yiiali- 
fics actions that are done by iuanimiU.e 
objects;qualifies the actions of a 
rational agent, but it denotes a degree 
or extent which cannot bo surpassed. 
A person deals largely in things, or ho 
drinks large draughts; rivers arc ce- 
piously supplied in rainy seasons; a 
person is fully satisfied or full^ pre¬ 
pared. A bountiful Providence has dis¬ 
tributed Ilis gifts largely among His 
creatures: blood flows copiously from 
a deep wound when it is first made: 
when a man is not fxdli/ convin(?ed of 
his own insufficiency he is not prepared 
to li«ten to the counsel of othors- 

LASH. Sec Whip. 

LASS. See Virgin. 

LASSITUDE. See Fatigue. 

LAST, Latest, Final, irLTiMATio. 
Last and latest arc both from Udsi, 
the superlative of Anglo-Saxon hvt, 
slow—Alodern English late —alli(‘d to 
Latin Uissus, whiiflx is found in English 
words like lassitude. Final (so<) l,hat 
word). UUiniate (joincs from Latin uHi^ 
mdus, participle of ultitmre, based on 
ullimus, the last. 

Jjost and ultinuite coiuHTn th<^ order 
of succession: tlu! onler of Time; 

final, the compkttion of an ol )ject.. What 
is last or uUinuUe is succ(H»(Usd by no til¬ 
ing else: what is hksl issu<‘.C(H*dt‘d at no 
great interval of time; what is final 
mur(‘s to be succecjfiod by nothing 
The Iasi is opposi'd to th(^ first*; Ihtt ultir 
ntak is distmguish<*<l from that which 
immodiatefly i)rcc(*d(*s it; the latest i» 
opposed to the oarliijst; the fmil is 
opposed to the introductory or begin¬ 
ning. A person's last words are ihxm 
by which one is guicliwi; Im utiimato 
object is somotiRKis remote or con¬ 
cealed from the view; a consexontious 
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man r(‘inains firm to his principles to 
his latent brealh; ihe. final <](»t.mnination 
of cUilicult matters n^iuires cantion. 
J('alous people strive not, t.o be tlu^ 
lanl in anything; thi* latrd int.ellijj'enei' 
\vhi(‘h a nian g<'t,s of his country is 
accepta])l(‘. to on<*. who is in distant 
quarters of the ^i:lol)e; it. r(‘(pur(‘s reso¬ 
lution to t,ak(» a final l( ave of those 
whom one lu)lds n(‘ar and (l<^ar. 
also UnacuMosT. 

Lantlif, At Lant^ At jA'iiafL—Jjantliff 
like lantj implies the or<I(‘r of sue- 
c<‘SHion; at lant or at length ref(*rs to 
what has pree(‘(led. Wlu'u a scTinon 
is dividcnl into many lu^ailsj the tcTm 
lantbj eompndunids th<* lant division. 
Whtm an alTair is settli'd after inueh 
diflie.ulty, it is said t,o b<^ at Utni w'.ttled; 
and if it b(‘. ttet-thul aft.(a* a pr<>tra<tol 
<*,ont.iuuaneo, it is said to bo set.tlcd at 
h'ntjth, 

LAST-TERMS, S<‘e Ultimatum. 

LATENT, S<‘e Skc'UKT, 

LATEST. S('<^ Last. 

LAUDABLE, PitAisKWoiiTiiY, OoM- 
MKNOAULK. lMU(iahU\ from the I^titin 
laadare^ t.o praise, is in Si*nst‘ littrally 
prainewortfii/f tiiat is, leorthf/ of firalne 
or t-o b(^ prained (s<m* Puaism). (Uan» 
mendahle Kip;niries (nitithul to eannnen^ 
(lalwfif from Ijutin eon, (.ofc<'th(T, ami 
tnandarc, to plae<^ in tlu* hands of '*'*that 
is to siiy, worthy of trust, heneo >vort.by 
of praise. 

hawlahle is used in a K<‘UtTal applL 
cation; praimvorthi/ mid commemlahte 
jure ap(>lte<i to imhvuluals: thin|i;H are 
Inndthlr in tliernwdves; they an* pm/w*- 
worlhff or eawniemlahle in this or tluit 
pt*rson. 'fhat whitdi is Umhibh is en¬ 
titled t.o (‘neourag(*ineut and K<‘nerul 
approb.ation; an hom^st (*nd<*avor U> 
bit useful U> <»ne’s family or omfs S(*If 
is at all thm>s lamlnble^ ami will insure 
the support of all K<^<>d p<H)pl(% Wbat 
is imtintnmihy obtains th<* n*Hp(*e.t of 
all mi'n: as all have U‘mptat.ions to 
do that whi<di is wron«, tlui perform- 
anc(^ of oiwfs <lut.>; is in nil ciisi^s jmiHty 
Vforthy^ but j[iarl4cularly so in thosi^ 
COHOS where it opjK)H(*s mi(*’H interwts 
«md inttTfenw with omt's pletiHurcis. 
What is mnmmlMi is not e<|uaUy 
as iwqKirtant as the fonutT two; it <*n- 
tilles a wTHtm only to a temiionury 
or iMW'tial expr^'ssiott of gocsl-wiU and 
ajiprohation; tho iK*rforauwice of those 


minor and particular duties which be¬ 
long to children and subordinate per¬ 
sons is in the ])roper sense com mendahle, 

LAUGH, lliDKJULK. Laugh is the 
An#;lo-Sax()n word, from hlihun^ an imi- 
t.tii.iv('. word; ridieidey from ridicnlmf is 
tlu* Latin term, from ndere.j to smilo or 
lau^h. 

Bot.h t lu'so verbs are used Ikto in 
the s<‘nso for lamjhter, bleruliul with 
more or less of (u>nteinpt.: but the 
former displays itself by the natural 
(^xpr(‘ssion of hnajhter: t.lu'. latt.er shows 
its<*lf by a verbal (jxpnsssiori: t.ho for- 
m(*r is iirodueecl by a f(*<‘linj); of mirth 
on obsiTviug the r(^al or supposed 
weakru'SH of anol.lier; the lat.l.(*r is pro- 
(IucuhI by a st.rous s(*ust* of tlu* absurd 
or irrational in anoth(*r: thc^ former 
is more imuu^Iiatcdy <Iireei(*<l l.o the 
p(Tson who has exeit(‘d the f(‘<*IiuK; 
the latter is mon* (‘.ommonly produced 
by tliinf^s than by piTsons. We lau{fh 
at a pcTson to his face; but W(* ndir^ 
cute his notrions by writinjic or in the 
courses of conv<‘rsation: we laugh at 
tlu* imiividual; W(‘ ralhulr. (luit wliich 
is maintnlmsl by him. 

Laughable^ Lmlicraan^ l\*ltlinil(nt>% 
(*oniieal, (fmnic, DrolL- ^Laughahlv sip;- 
nities or tit to I’xeite, tau{fhfe,r, 

Lmthroan^ iu Latiti tudienix^ from Ii4h 
dtoi^ a ^aiu(*, sii!;uifu*s belou^iujij; to a 
jrjitm* or sport. Ilidleulamf cx(utinf<, (>r 
lit to ('X(dt(*, rulieiile. 

iCiiher tls* din*ct aet-ion of haghlHr 
or a eoiTt'spondiufiC s<*ntim(*nt is in- 
clmhsl in t in* si^^niliitatiou <>f all th(*Hft 
tt*rms: they dilT<*r principally in the. 
(‘MUMc* which prodmuw the fts'liui^; tUts 
laughable consists of objects in H:enenil, 
whelh<‘r personal or otherwiw*; th<^ 
dierouH and rulkidom luive rehTcmut 
nion^ or h*sH to t hat, whic.h is pttrsonal 
Wbaii is la^fifhtihle may (<xeit<» siiuph^ 
merriment ind(»pemleutly <»f all p(T- 
soiial rc^ft'nmct^, unless we admit what 
JMr. Hobbes, and aftt*r him Addison, 
have malnhiiiKHl of all laughUr, tluit 
it Hprings from pride. Hut without 
eiitcTintt into this nice qu(*sth>n, I am 
inclincKl t/i distini^uish betwi*f*n the 
Umghfihle which «jris<*s from the r<*tle(w 
tion of what is t.o our own advantaj?e 
or pleasure, an<l that wlii<*h aris«*h from 
reffectiuK on what is to the disadvan*' 
ta«e of another. The triekf* of a 
n«ml«*y or the humorous atorh^ of 
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wit are laughctble from the nature of 
the things themselves, without any ap¬ 
parent allusion, however remote, to 
any individual but the one whose 
senses or mind is gratified. The ludin 
crom and Tidicidous are, however, spe¬ 
cies of the laiLghable which arise alto¬ 
gether from reflecting on that which 
is to the disadvantage of another; but 
the hidicrous has in it less to the dis¬ 
advantage of another than the ridicu- 
Zoiis. It is possible, therefore, for a 
person to bo in a hidicrous situation 
without any kind of moral demerit, or 
the slightest depreciation of his moral 
character; since that which renders his 
situation ludicrous is altogether inde¬ 
pendent of himself; or it becomes lur 
dicrous only in the eyes of incompe¬ 
tent judges. '^Let an ambassador,” 
says Mr. Pope, “speak the best sense 
in the world, and deport himself in 
the most graceful manner before a 
prince, yet if the tail of liis shirt 
happen, as I have known it happen to 
a very wise man, to hang out behind, 
more people will laugh at that than 
attend to the other.” This is the 
dicrous. The same can seldom be said 
of the ridiculous; for as this springs 
from positive moral causes, it reflects 
on the person to whom it attaches in 
a less questionable shape and produces 
positive disgrace. Persons very rarely 
appear ridiculous without being really 
s6; and ho who is really rUbicvlous 
justly excites contempt. 

Droll and comical are in the proper 
sense applied to things wlxich cause 
laughter, as when we speak of a droll 
story, or a camical incident, or a comic 
song. They may be applied to the 
person; but not so as to reflect disad- 
vantageously on the individual, as in 
the former terms. 

LAVISH. See Extravagant. 

LAW. Sec Maxim; Ordinance. 

LAWFUL, Legal, Legitimate, 
Licit. Lawful is the adjective corret- 
sponding to law, a Scandinavian word 
from the root found in lie, a law b('ing 
that which is laid down, which is fixed 
or established. Legal comes from Latin 
hgalis, from hr, from the root found in 
hgere, to colloot^law being the collection 
of the customs and judgments of the 
people in one standard code of action. 
Legitimite has thesamc derivation. They 


differ, therefore, according to the sense 
of the word law; lawful signifies the law 
in general, defined or undefined; legal, 
only the law of the land which is defined; 
legitiimie,\h& laws or rules of science as 
well as civil matters in general. lAcU, 
from the Latin licet, it is allow^od, is usod 
only to characterize the moral quality 
of actions; the lawful properly implies 
conformable to or enjoined by law; 
the legal what is in the form or after 
the manner of law, or binding by law: 
it is not lawful to coin money with 
the king’s stamp; a marriage was for¬ 
merly not legal m England which was 
not solemnized according to the rites 
of the Established Church: men’s pas¬ 
sions impel them to do many things 
which arc unlawful or illicit; their ig¬ 
norance leads them into many tiling 
which arc illegal or iLlogitimate. As a 
good citizen and a true Christ.ian. 
every man will be anxious to avoid 
evc^thing which is unUiuful: it is t.ho 
business of the lawyer to define wliat 
is Ugal or illegal: it is the business of 
the critic to define what is legitimate 
verse in poetry; it is the business of the 
linguist to define the legilvmate use of 
words: it is the busipcss of the moralist 
to point out what is illicit. 

LAX. See Loose. 

LAY, Take Hold Of, Catch, Seize, 
Snatch, Grasp, Giupe. To lag or tahe 
hold of is here the gcmeric expression; 
it denotes simply getting into oner’s pos¬ 
session, wliioh IS the common idea in 
the signification of all thes<i t(»rms, 
which diff(T in regard to the. motion 
in which the action is perfoniuHl. To 
catch is to lay hold of with an effort. 
To seize is to lay hold of with viol(*n<je. 
To sjialch is to lay hold of by a sudden 
effort. One is said to lay hold of that 
on which one plaiKJS his hand; h(^ taken 
hold of that which ho secun^s in his 
hand. We lay hold of anything whm 
we see it falling; we take hold of any¬ 
thing when we wish to lift it up; wo 
catch what attempts to escape; w<s ndze 
it when it makes rosistancse; wo match 
that which wo are particularly afraid 
of not giitting otherwise. A person 
who is fainting lays hold of the first 
thing which comoa in his way; a sick 
person or one that wants support takes 
hold of another’s arm in walking; vari¬ 
ous artifices are employed to catch ani- 
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mals; tho wild beasts of i.hc forest sdsc 
their prejr the inonitiiit. they come 
within their reiicih; it is th(^ rude sport 
of a sehool-hoy to anaich out of tlie 
hand of another that whhih he is not 
willing t-o l(‘t fio. 

To ia// hold of is to piet. in the i)osses- 
siou. To (jroap and to (jnpr. signify to 
hav(% or keep in l,h<? poss(*ssion; an 
eag(Tness t.o kcK^p or not t,o let go is 
(^>cpr^iss(‘d by that, of (p'm^piup: a f<^ar- 
ful anxi(^t.y of losing au<l an eariawt. 
desire of k(‘(*ping ar<^ oxpn\ssed by t lie 
a(*t of (pippi 0 ( 1 , When a faiuislu«I man 
hii/s hold of food In* (fraapa it^ fr<»m a 
c<>uvulsive kind of fear h'st it shout! 
leavt^ him: \vh<‘n a tniscT hold of 
money 1 m' (fripra it, from t.ho love he 
bears t.o it-, n.utl this f('ar he has i,hat 
it will be takem from him. 

Hee also L^^o; Put. 

LAZY. See Idlk; iNACfTiVK. 

LEAD, OoNi)U(!T, (JuiDK. Li'od Is 
the Anglo-Saxon word, originally /u'- 
dun, oorn'sponding to Latin dimv,rt% 
fouml h(T<^ ni awdudy from cu-w, with, 
and dwvre, to h^atl. Kor th(' origiti of 
(imlv see <bui»wuoN. 

All th<‘S(‘ t<*rms an* <‘mploy<*d to di*- 
note tl«‘ influ(*n<u» w’liitrh a p(*rs<m has 
ov<T th(' movements or actions of some 
person. Ti» kad is an nn<iuali(led ac¬ 
tion: one kudn l)y iu'lpiug a p<Tson on¬ 
ward in any maim<*r, as to htd a child 
hy the hand, or i,o (rad a p<‘rson through 
a w<M>d by going h(‘for<' him. To r/w- 
diui and (pUdv ar(* di(T<n’(»ut nwales of 
Ivmimp^ tlm fornuT hy virtue of oin**H 
officer or autinn'ity, tin* latter by oisi's 
knowledge or pow<*r; as t-o coudmi an 
army, or to copdmi a ptTsou into the 
j)njm*nc(* of another; to pnldv a travc'ller 
n\ an unknowii (u)unlrv. These, wor«ls 
may ihert*for<^ he applied to the* sjuik* 
ohjtiCts: a gen(*ral Ivado an army, imw- 
much its h(^ goes before it itdo lh<* held; 
he mfulmiH an aruky, imusniuch as h<^ 
dir(‘«ts its op(*rations; tin* stahh^-boy 
huk th<* horses to wat<‘r; tins <u)a<di- 
inan ffuidoH tint h(»rs(*H in a (uirriage. 

(loriduH and puide may also be ajj- 
plhid in this sensit It) inanimate i)bje<d.H; 
m Uu» pilot muduvtH the vessi*! into the 
port, tae Mt<*ersman duhlvH a vi'ssel by 
nelo of the rudd<*r, 

In the moral appli<*ntion of th<*He 
terms, persons may hot or ff iiidr other 
{Hirsons, but they wndtiri things; us to 


lead a porson into a cotirsc of life; to 
guule him in a course of reading or 
study; t.o condmt a lawsuit, or any 
particular busmess. To Iv.iul^ being a 
matter of ])ur(dy personal intlu<*iice, 
may be (dl.her for the btundit or injury 
of t.ho i){*rson lv(L 

To conduct, supposing judgnumt. and 
manag(*ment, juul l,o guide, supiiosing 
superior inl.(*lligenc(^, an* always taken 
in the good sense, unkvss dtiierwise 
<|ualifi(*d. 

Hungs as w(‘ll as persons may kad, 
condiicl, liwd guide, with a similar dis- 
tinet.ion. What.(wer s(*rv('s as a mo- 
1,iv<* of acthm, or n,s a <*.ourse and 
passages to a plat*<^ or an ol>jo<i|,, Inids. 

Whatever inlluen(j(*s our conduct 
right,iy couduetu. 

VV)ial-t‘VC‘r H<‘rv(*s iw n rule or guide 
gulden^ 

As piTsons may som<*l,im(‘rt be false 
guides, HO things may furnish a false 
rule. 

LEADER- Sc*e(JniKK. 

LEADING. See Oahdinal; Sit- 

LEAGUE. S<*e AliUtANOK. 

I-.EAN, M KMim, hvnu is the Anglo- 
Saxon word, from /du'we, originally 
hc'mling or stooping, h(‘nc(\ inclined to 
b(*n<l, or thin; meagre is probably a 
Latin word from moeer, thin, Grtwk 
pif/sitf, long, though it, <*arly at>p(«irs 
in AngI<KSaxon as imrger, probably bop- 
row(*tl from thi* <lontiu(‘nt. 

ijeati denol,t*s want of fat; meogre 
want of tlesh: what, is leatt is not al¬ 
ways meagre; but no tiling <tan be w.*frt</rc 
without bi‘iug lean. as well its 

men arc^ lean, but m(*n only ar(*. Hai<i 
to be meogre: iennuvftH is fr(*<ju<*utly 
eonne(*te<l w*ilh the b'mperanientf; 
mmgrenvfui is the conwscjuemw^ of star¬ 
vation and diseast*. 'TIkto an^ some 
nnirnals by nature inelint*d to he hmi; 
a meagre, palc» visage is to ho seen 
jMTpc'tually in the haunts of vuu^ lunl 
pov'iTty. 

Leutf, Incline, Jknd, •'Lean, in Anglo- 
Saxon hhenan (se<» ahovt*), is d<*riv<Hi 
from Mut root found in incline, from 
the Latin, Greek dKivut, 1 b<*nd, Hend 
(hum* that wordj. 

In I la* propiT s<‘ns»s lean an<l iniline. 
are both said of the position )>odi(*s; 
hrnd is said of the slmpe of ImhIii's: 
that which knuH ri*sts on one .d»)e, <»r 
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in a sideward direction; that which their hold by the most persuasive do 
indmes leans or turns only in a slight quencc and forcible reasoning, 
degree: that which bends forms a curva- See also Cease; Desist. 

ture; it does not all lean the same way: Leavej Take Leave, Bid Farewell or 

a house leans when the foundation Adieu. —^Lcoi'c is here general as before; 
^ves way: a tree may grow so as to it expresses simply the idea of separat- 
indine to the right or the left, or a ing one’s scK from an object, whether 
road may tndine this or that way; a for a time or otherwise; to take leave 
tree or a road bends when it turns and bid farewell imply a separation for 
out of the straight course. In another a perpetuity. Farewell is a native Eug- 
sense, the judgment leans, the will lish expression meaning ‘‘May you fare 
dines, the will or conduct bends, in well”; odiew is Fi*ench, from the phrase 
consequence of some outward action, d Bim, Latin ad Dcum, moaning 
A person lea?is to this or that side of commit you to God’s keeping.” 
a question which he favors; he inclines, To leave is an unqimlitiod action; it 
or is inclined, to this or that mode of is applied to objects of iiidilT(*renco, or 
conduct; he bevids to the vull of an- otherwise, but supposes in general no 
otW. It is the duty of a judge to exercise of one’s feeUngs. Wc leave 
lean to the side of mercy as far as is persons as convenicjuce requires; we 
consistent with justice: whoever in- leai)e them on the road, in the field, 
dines too readily to listen to the talcs in the house, or whcrevcjr circum- 
of distress which are continually told stances direct; wc leave them with or 
to excite compassion will find mmself without speaking; but to take leave is 
in general deceived; an unbending tern- a parting ceremony between fritmds, on 
per is the bane of domestic felicity. their parting for a considerable time*; 
LEARNED. See Academic. to hid farewell, or adieu, is a still more 

LEARNING. See Knowubsdgb; solemn ceremony, when thei parting is 
Letters. expected to be final. When applie'd 

LEAVE, Quit, Relinquish. Leave to things, wc leave such as wo do not 
is derived from Anglo-Saxon lafan, to wish to meddle with; wc take Leave of 
leave, corresponding to the Latin lin- those things which w(to agreeable to 
jwere, found in rdinquish. Quit, in us, but which we find it prudent to 
IVench quitter, from the Latin quietus, give up; and we bid farewell to those* 
rest, signifies to rest or remain, to give for which we still retain a great att,a<‘.h- 
up the hold of. Eelitiquish (soe Aban- mont. It is better to leave a (lueslion 
don). undecided than to attempt to <l(^<ntle 

We leave that to which we may in- it by altercation or violtmce; it is 
tend to return; wc quit that to which greater virtue in a man to take leave 
we return no more: we may leave a of his viciis than to lot them take leave 
place voluntarily or otherwise; but we of him; when a man engag(*s in sc^^u^m^’s 
relinquish it unwillingly. Wo leave per- of ambition, he must bid adieu to all 
sons or things; we quit and relinquish the enjoyments of dom(‘Ktic life, 
things only. I leave one person in or- Leave, Liberty, Pmnismn. JAceme. 
der to speak to another; I leave my — Leave as here used is a word of diJTer- 
house for a short time; I quit it not to ent origin, from Anglo-hJaxon kof, dear, 
return to it. fountl in English /w/—moaning hewt 

Leave and quit may be used in the pleasure, hcn(x^ freedom of will. HUt- 
improper as well as the proper sense, ally pt^rmission “to do as you pltwise.” 
It is the privilege of the true Christian Lihertu is also takim for iilicrty grant<‘<l, 
to be able to leave all the enjoyments from Latin lifxr, free. Pmnimon sig- 
of this life, not only with composure, nifies the a<tt of pmmtUug (hvo Allow) 
but with satisfaction; dogs have some- or the thing •pmnitted. License, in 
times evinced their fidelity, even to the Latin bkentia, from licet, it is lawful, 
remains of their masters, by not qwiJlr signifies th(^ Kt.ato of being iHTmitkd by 
Hng the spot where they are laid; prty- lti,w or authority, 
udices, particularly in matters of ndig- Ltuve and Wnrlu may sorxwitimos be 
ion, acquire so deep a root in the mind taken as well as given; pirmisdon aiul 
that they cannot be made to relinquish licetm are never to bo taken, but must 
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always bo si’-'iTitod, and l.hat in an 
osp(‘(Mal niiiuut'r -IIk' fonncT by ox- 
|)rt‘ss words, tlu' latter l)y souu^ ac- 
kiiowlo(l}j;(‘d and mostly h'gal form. 
Iawv is omi)loy(‘»l only on familiar 
o(i<‘.asions; Ubtrt!/ is f2:iv(*n in niori* im¬ 
portant mattt'rs: t.lu' mast-cT fi:iv(ss leave 
to his servant to p:o out for liis nh^iis- 
urc*; a |>:(Mit.leman f>;ives his friends the 
hhert!/ of shoot inji; on his j;roiinds: 
leave is t.akon in mdilTerent. matters, 
part.itnilarly as it. resp(‘et.s leave, of al>- 
si‘net‘; llherlif is t.akt'u by a gnsator, 
an<l in j^eneral a.u imauthori/A‘d, stre^teh 
of one’s powcTs, and is, th<‘r(‘f<u’<*, an 
infrinj 5 (*m<‘nt. on th(^ rip:ht.s of anol.h(M‘. 
What is done without the leave may b<‘ 
done without, tlu^ knowknl^jie, thouj^h 
not contrary to tiu' will of aiu>ther; 
but lihvrliea which ani taken without 
olftTinK an apology aro always cuilcu- 
lated to /i^ive otT(m(u*. respects 

only particular and privat.(% inatter.s; 
UheHt/ n\sp('ei,H gcuxeral or ])art.icular 
Tna(.tt*rs, public or privat.c; us Ubertf/ 
of Hp<H?ch, liberti/ of t.h(i pr(‘as, and t.h<^ 
lik('. 

Le(we and permmhn aro bot.h tlu» 
acts of private imlividuals in special 
iuises, Tlu' pennlmion is a mon* for- 
iital and l(‘ss fanuHar ttet, t.luin leave; 
the permmkm is oft.en an at*.t of 
courtesy passing b(‘twe(ni (upials mid 
fn('in!s; tiie leave is prop<‘rly said of 
what, passes from superiors to iuf<*nors: 
a person obtains leave of absence. Tlie 
tleemr is jtlwivys g<»neral» or ri'Htiug on 
some general authority; as tht^ Ikenaes 
given hy govi‘rnin<*nt, and poetic ii* 
eemen. Whemwer apjfdicHl to imiivhl- 
aals it emTi(W4 wif.h it t-he id(‘a of a 
special authority; as a lleensa given by 
a landlord to the temuit to assign hts 
leasts 

HemniaH, -- Lefwin{fif anj 
the C(>nseuu(Mi<u*H of a voluntary act: 
tiny Hignify what, is l<*ft,: rmaian are 
wliat follow in Mat eours<i of things; 
they are what, remavm; the fornu^r is 
thereforts tiiken in Us* s«*nsc» to signify 
what hfw l)e<*n left as worthh^ss; th(^ latr* 
ter is never tnkf^n in this s(‘nH(^ Whc*n 
luany persons of gissl taste have th(» 
lilierty of ehoosing, it is fair to ex- 
«wt that the lenviagn will be worth 
it tie or nothing, aft er fill have made 
their choice, l^y the remaim of l)f»auty 
which are di«cove,ral>Ie in Uit* fac<* of 


a female w<^ may ho ouablod to csti- 
mat.(‘ what, her })orsoiial gift,s were. 

LEGAL. S(‘(^ Lawpui., ' 

LEGENDARY, FAUtriiOUS, Myth- 
toAii, TuADiTroNAL. Thcs(^ are all ad- 
j(‘ct.iv<'S signifying t.hc quality of old 
st<»n(‘s handed down from giuicration 
to g(‘n(‘ration (‘itlua* in oral or written 
form. Lvijendarif comes from the ge- 
rundiv<^ of Lat.in Ivtjvre^ t.o colie,et or 
read; it signifies worthy of being col- 
l(«’ted and r(‘ad, or (diariici.eristits of 
old (^t>ll(‘ct.ionH of tah'S. Fabulomy from 
Latin fabuUij a story, signiii(‘S st.ory- 
hke, with an (‘inpluisis upon th<^ ditTcr- 
(uiee between tin? si,ory whi(di is the 
product of the unframnn'lli^d iuiagina- 
tion anti th<? ])lain rt'ality. MytMml 
eomes from Gret‘k a fahh?. 7'm- 
tUium <?oines from Lat.in Ivadere, (o hand 
down—signifying that, whitdi is handed 
down by word of mouth. Letfeudary 
and iradilitmal dilTer from <‘ae.h other 
in tlie iiuli(?atiou of the unmans of com- 
numie.a,tion; tln^ one is writt.t?n, the 
otlier is g(‘m*rally oral,^ though t.Iu*s<'? 
<list.inct.ious are not, stri(?tly obHtTved. 
We spt'jik of ‘*writt(‘u ImtlliUm*^ and 
dt'noininat,(* as leyetah stori<*H t hat. have 
ntwer Ihh^u writt(*n. TrudlHonat has 
nmrt^ of i.rut,h anti stunouHtu^SH than 
leyemUtry, A tradiUan is pr(‘H(»rv(*d tin 
a rt*<»onl of somtt fatd., untl t,he changtw 
that it umh*rg<u‘s arc usually <lu<^ to 
natural Tnist akt's aud failun*s of m(*m- 
tiry; a le^jend is usually handt'd <lown 
bt'caust^ it is int.t*n‘sting -it maktis a 
gtirsl story worthy of btung r(?ad, mid 
hence it may bt*. improved by tl«? im- 
aginatums of suets‘ssive gtnierat.itms. 
Mythieal HUgg(*HtH It^ss of fact anti vo¬ 
racity, A mythiml ht‘ro, a mytMcal 
lantl arc thost? wliieh exist only in th<i 
imagination of those who ttMl about 
them. Afutk'M sonictirnes rcf<*m <4spo- 
cially to the mylhH or tdtl storit^s of Um 
divinitit*H aud hi,*,ro<4s pn*Ht*rv(‘d by va¬ 
rious nations. H t.iu*r(ifor<4 Huggests 
stories of the sujiernatural, and h<us 
some of th<‘ dignity of a tradition or 
lepemL FabuhtiH has riont* of this tra¬ 
ditional crtMlibility ami stTioustutHs; 
somethingis a deliberitf.e cTt> 
ntlou of the imagination l.rauHctmtliug 
all bounds of reality. Howevt^ f.h<*re 
fire w*vi»ral (mrious motlifications of 
th(*Ht4 wt>nls. Fnhuloua^ while HUggest- 
ing tlie wildly extravugmd, the uppfwr- 
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©Qtly impossible, etc., does not arouse 
the same degree of increduKty that is 
aroused by mythical. Mythical wealth 
is wealth which is said to exist but 
does not; fahvlom wealth is wealth 
transcending all bounds of probabili¬ 
ty, with the implication that it does 
really exist. Mythical indicates that 
which is believed but does not exist; 
faJbvlom that which is not believed but 
does exist. There is always a distinct 
difference in the significance of these 
four words; they are interchangeable 
only within some definite limits. The 
traditional splendor of a noble family, 
for instance, means splendot' enduring 
from generation to generation both in 
memory and in reality; legendary splen¬ 
dor means splendor described in old 
stories, existent long ago, but not now; 
mythical splendor means that which is 
said to be but is not; fabulous splen¬ 
dor, splendor now existent but so great 
as to seem impossible. 

LEGITIMATE. See Lawful. 

LEISURE. See Idle. 

LENITY- See Clemency. 

LESSEN. See Abate. 

LET, Leave, Suffer. The re¬ 
moval of hindrance or constraint on 
the actions of others is implied by all 
these tenns; but ht, like the German 
lassen, to leave, is a less formal action 
than leavej and this than suffer^ from 
the Latin suJferOj to bear with, signify¬ 
ing not to put a stop to. 1 let a person 
pass in the road by getting out of his 
way: I leave a person to decide on a 
matter according to his own discre¬ 
tion, by declining to interfere; I suffer 
a person over whom I am expected to 
exercise a control to go his own way. 
It is in general most prudent to let 
things take their own course: in the 
education of youth, the greatest art 
lies in leaving them to follow the nat¬ 
ural bent of their minds and turn of 
the disposition, and at the same time 
not suffering them to do anything prej¬ 
udicial to their character or future in¬ 
terests. 

LETHARGIC. See Sleepy. 

LETTER, Epistle. According to 
the origin of these words, letter, in Latin 
lUercp, signifies any document (iom- 
posed of written letters; and epistle, 
in Greek ImaroXi], from to 

send, signifies a letter sent or addressed 


to any one; consequently the former 
is the generic, the latter the specific 
term. Letter is a term altogether fa¬ 
miliar; it may be used for whatever 
is written by one friend to another in 
domestic life, or for the public docu¬ 
ments of this description wdii(;h have 
emanated from the pen of writers, as 
the Utters of Madame do SevigntS the 
Utters of Pope or of Swift; and cvm 
those which were written by the an¬ 
cients, as the Utters of Cicero, Pliny, 
and Seneca; but in strict propriety 
those are entitled e2)istUs, as a term 
most adapted to whatever has received 
the sanction of ages, and by the same 
rule, likewise, whatcvcir is pecniliarly 
solemn in its contents has acquired 
the same epithet, as the C'insiUs of St. 
Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. Jude; 
and by an analogous rule, whatever 
poetry is written in the epistolary form 
is denominated an e^nstU rather than 
a UtUr, whether of ancient or modern 
date, as the epistUs of Horace, or the 
epistles of Boileau; and, finally, what¬ 
ever is addressed by way of deaicuition 
is denominated a dedicatory epUtU. 
Ease and a friendly familiarity snould 
characterize the Utter: sentiment and 
instruction are always convoyed by an 
epistle. 

See also Character. 

Letters, Literature^ Learning,—Letters 
and literature signify knowlcuige, d<v- 
rived through the medium of writtem 
Utters or books, that is, information: 
Uaming (see Knowledchu) is confined 
to that which is conmmnicjated, that 
is, scholastic knowledge. 'The tc^riu 
men of Utters or the republic, of Utters 
comprehends all who devote thomsolv(?s 
to the cultivation of their minds: liU 
crary societies have for thenr obi<H!t t.he 
diffusion of general information: learned 
societies propose to t.h(MnHt‘lv(is the 
higher object of c^xU^nding tl«^ hounds 
of science and iner(‘iising th<‘ sum of 
human knowledge. M('n of UtUrs have 
a passport for adnut.tan(?ct into the 
higlu\st circles; lUerary imni can always 
find ^oHour<^(^s for th(*niselves in their 
own society: Imrmd m<‘u, or men of 
Uaming, arc more t.lu^ object ,h of reaixsct 
and admiration than of imitation. 

’ LEVEL. Sec Aim; Even; Flat. 

LEVITY. Sec Lkhitnkhr. 

LEXICON. Sec Dictionary. 
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LIABLE. Soc ffuBJEOT. 

LIBERAL. S(‘o iinNKFiCENTj Fuee. 

LIBERATE. So<* EMAN<tiPATE; 
Free, 

LIBERTY. S('<‘ Freedom; Leave. 

LICENSE. S(M' Leave. 

LICENTIOUS, S(‘D Loosio. 

LICIT. S<‘f Lawful. 

LIE, Lay. Uy a vuljj;iir (Tn>r 
verbs liav<‘ btM‘n so coDfoimdotl us U> 
(lesorve some not ire. 'To hr is ncMiier, 
and dosif^nates a sl.'iL'.* lo lajf is aeUvo, 
and d(*n<)t.(*s an action on an ol>j(*ct; 
it is properly lo c.aus(‘ l,o Ur; a Uunj!: Urti 
on Ur* ^abl<^; aonir oir* it. on Ur^ 
tabli*;^ he //cs* with his fatluM’s; they 
laid Inin witli his fatluTS. In Uu* satiu* 
miinner, wIr'ii used idioina.tieally, %v(‘ 
sa.y a tluriK /iV,s' l)^v us uiitd we brhif^ 
it. into us(*; w’e In}/ it. by for some fuUai^ 
purpose: we Ur down in ord(T to rci- 
>ose ourselv<*s; w(* hit/ numoy down 
)y way of d^*J^o^ul.: the disorder Urn in 
Uie <*onstltution; wo la// a bunion 
uinm our fru^nds, 

*Se<* also UNTiumi. 

LIFE, Se<* ANlM.vru>N. 

LIFELESS, Dead, Inanimate. A/fc- 
Irnn and drad suppose thi' abst*nce of 
nf<‘ wIrto it, has ono<t Ix’en; hiniritmUr 
«uppo,s(*s its a)^s<‘ne(* wIrti* it. has nev(*r 
l)e(‘n; a person from whom life luis ih*- 
parted Is said to bt* lifihm or drnil; 
the nmtt'rial world consists of obmets 
whieh an* by nature innnimnir. idjr* 
ksH is iR*j;n<ive; it, signiiies simply with¬ 
out.^ life or the vital spark: drad is 
positive; if deiiofesan aetual and eom- 
jdete ehartp;(* in th<* obic‘(‘i. We. may 
speak of a Ufitrsn corpse \vh<*n spt*ak" 
in^ of a Ixidy whieh .sinks from a .state 
of miimntwit into that of imwimniimt; 
we sjH'ak of drttti bod it‘s to designati* 
such as have ulule^^^one mi <tntirt» 
elwuifCtN A person, theri'fore, in whom 
nmwa/uw is sus|MTnded is, for the time 
beinp:, in appennuuR^ at lt*ast^ U/rlfHn^ 
althoujsh we should not «ji.y tlrnd. 

In the iimral ae(!(*ptat ion, lifrlrm and 
imnimtUr «It*nole the wmil of ibiii Ujr 
or ammttim whieh is r<*quisiU» ur 
proiRTi drmi implu^s the totm want <if 
moral irudint^ which ouKlit lo oxist. 

Hee alHo AanxiENie, 

LIFTf IIkavk. Hoist, Thexi* are 
all Tisitonie wonw that havi? come into 
moftem Kn|i;Imh tlirmifch iIiIT<*r(nit Tini- 
tonic ImiguagfM. Mhidle English 
3i 


liftenj is a Scandinavian word associ- 
at.cd with Cicrman lufij air, iiieamug to 
rai.sfi in the air. Hrtwa is an Anglo- 
Saxon word from Uie root, found also 
in Latin raprrv, to take. Hoinf is a 
nul-ch word, from Middle Dutch hyn^ 
sew, to lift. ui). 

The id(*a of inakiug high is <*.onimon 
to all tlR‘S(^ wonis, hut they dilTer in 
t.lR^ ohjeetH and t.he (urcuiustanecs of 
t.lR* a(‘,t.ioii; we Ltfi wit.h or without an 
elTort: W(* hrarr .and hoiM always with 
an olTort; w<^ lift a child up to let. him 
KiHi anything more (lisUm^t.ly; work- 
nR‘n hrnrr tlR* sl.orR*s or l)t*ams which 
are us(‘(l in a building; sailors hoUt I,ho 
long-boat, into tlu* \vai.(*r. 'Ko lift atul 
hnint arc* transitive V'‘rl>s; tlu*y r<‘(tair« 
an agiait ajid !ui o!)j(*el,: hriirr. is iii- 
ir.an.Mii.ive; it may baV(* an inanimate 
obje<*t for an agt‘nl,: a, p<*rson Iif In bis 
hand t.o his hi*a<l; when whal(‘S are 
killt'd, t.h<*y are Intinirtl int.o v(*ssels: 
the !>osom VwYWV'.s* when It. is opprc^sse<i 
with sorrow; Ur^ wav(‘s of t.he sea 
hravr. wlR*n they an% a,git.at(‘d by the 
wind. < 

hifh HainVf P]hvali% 

The idea of making a tiling highor 
than it. was b<*for(^ is (uinunon to these 
vi‘rbH, 'I’o lift LuiT) is to take 

lip from a giv(‘n spot, liy a direct aiv* 
lieation of force*. ^Fo niAsc, a Scandi¬ 
navian word, m(*anin(]; t.o (*nuHe to nso> 
to rrrrh from the Lat-m creWw./w, supimv 
of rriyo; t.o rhrnlr, from iimthiHj par¬ 
ticiple of rlrr(tn\ base<l on c, out, and 
/cmre, to raiw*, signify t-o make higluT 
by a varit*try of nR*ans, hut not lUHiessar- 
ily by moving the object from the spot 
wlieri* it rests. W(* lift a stool with our 
hands, we rntnr. a stool by giving it 
longiT U^gs; wt* mr/ a monument by, 
heaping oiwi stone upon another; a 
mountain is ahutird so many feet above 
the surface of tlie s(*a. \Vhal.ev(,*r is to 
be carried is liffrd; wbatt^vir is to be 
situated liigher is to lie rainvil: what¬ 
ever is to be wmstructed abow^ oUut 
obj('<rts is to he enrUd; ami wlu‘n the 
j)er|H*iRiiculur height is to lie <li'S(*ribt*d, 
It is said to hii virvntrd, A ladder is 
Ufird upon the shoulders; a. standard 
lailder w mmd against a wall; a seaf- 
fohiing is vrrrtrd; a pillar is rtrmivd 
idmve the houses. 

Jdft and mtar may sometimes be aiH 
plied to the sannt objec*ts: a siomt may 
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either be lifted or raised j but lift is the toward vice; when there is kvity in her 
more ordinary term; so when raise and conduct, she exposes hei’sclf to public 
erect are applied to the same objects, criticism. Volatility^ JlightinasSj and 
raise is the more familiar exjjression. giddiness are degrees of li(jht7icss which 
Elevate is most usual in scientific Ian- rise in signification on one another; z»oZ- 
guagc. All these terms, except erects atility being more than lightness, and 
have likewise a moral application; the others more than volatility: lightness 
exalt^ from aZZws, high, has no other, and volatility arc defects as they relate 
In this case is seldom used in a good to age; those only who ought to be 
sense; to raise is used in a good or an serious or grave are said to bo light or 
indifferent sense; to elevate is mostly, volatile. When we treat that as light 
and exalt always, used in the best which is weighty, when we suffer noth- 
sense. A person is seldom lifted up ing to sink into the mind, or make any 
for any good purpose, or from any impression, this is a defective lightness 
merit in himself; it is commonly to of character; when the spirits are of 
suit the ends of party that people are a buoyant nature, and the thoughts fly 
lifted into notice or lifted into office; a from one object to another, without 
person may be raised for his merits, or resting on any for a moment, this lightr 
raise himself by his industry, in both ness becomes volatility: a light-minded 
of which cases he is entitled to esteem; person sets care at a distance; a volatile 
so likewise one may be lifted up by person catches jileasuro from every 
pride, or raised in one^s mind or estima- passing object. Flightincss and giddi- 
tion; one is elevated by circumstances, ness are the defects of youth; they be- 
but still more so by one’s character and speak that entire want of command 
moral qualities; one is rarely exalted over the feelings and animal spirits 
but by means of superior endowments, which is inseparable from a state <>f 
In modern building construction the childhood; a flighty child, however, 
term elevator is synonymous with lift, fails only from a want of attention: 

LIGHTNESS, Levity, Flightinbss, but a giddy child, like one whose head 
Volatility, Giddiness. Lightness^ is in the natural sense giddy^ is unable 
from Anglo-Saxon leoht, light, signifies to collect itself so as to have any con- 
an abstract quality. Levity j in Latin sciousness of what passes: a flighty 
levitas, from levis^ light, signifies the person makes mistakes; a giddy person 
same. Volatility^ in Latin volatilitaSj cominit-s extravagances, 
from volare, to fly, signifies flitting, or Bee also Ease. 
ready to fly swiftly on. FUghtinasSj LIKE. Bee Equal. 
from flighty and fly^ signifies a readiness LIKENESS, Resemulancuo, Si m i- 

to fly. Giddiness is from. Anglo-Saxon lauity, Similitude, Likeness demotes 
gidiOf insane, possibly from Anglo- the quality of being alike (sei' Equal). 
Saxon god, God, meaning possessed by Resemblance, from resemble, (uiinpcmiul- 
a god, in which case it has the same ed of re and scmblc, in Freiush sembler, 
origin as enthusiasm, from Greek Latin Simula, from similis, like, signi- 

a god within. Ikis putting on the form of anuthiT 

Lightness and giddiness are taken thing. Similanty, from a hypotludical 
either in the natural or metaphorical Latin sinvilarilas, cxtiiiidcul from simil- 
sense; the rest only in the moral sense; is, and allied to English sanui, denott'S 
lightness is said of the outward carriage the abstract propi^rty of likeness, 
or the inward temper; levity is said Lilccness is the most gi^iuTtil, and at 
only of the outward carriage; a light- the same time the most familiar, t<*rm 
minded man treats everything lightly, of the three; it irnplicH eitluT ext^Tnal 
be it ever so serious; the lightness of or internal properties: resemblance iin- 
his mind is evident by the lightness of plies only the i^xtcriial properlies: 
his motions. Lightness is common to similarity the circumstanccis or proi>- 
both sexes; levity is peculiarly striking ertics: we speak of a likeness bi^wcen 
in women; and in respect to them, two persons; of a reserMmee in the 
they are both exceptional qualities in cast of the eye; of a rmndtlanc^ in 
the highest degree: when a woman lias the form or figure; of a similarUy in 
lightness of mind, she may easily tend ago and disposition. Likeness is said 
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only of that, which is actual; rcseinr 
hlance may bo said of that which is 
apparent: a likciwits consists of somcv 
tiling specific; a rm'.tuhlunco may be 
only partial iiud continscut, A thinii: 
is siiid to 1)0, but not to apj)oar, Uko 
anoiluT; it. may, ho\v('V(ir, have, the 
shadow of a irmMatur: what-cvor 
thiiiK^ Jiro nlikr are aliko in th<*ir os- 
sontJal properties; but. t.hoy may ny 
avmhlc on<* another in a partial 
or in e<M't.ain particulars, but. are ot.luT- 
wise ess{'nt ially differcMit. \V(‘. are most 
like, the Divine Beiiif*; in Uk^ a.et of do- 
iup; p:(hkI; tlu’re is nothin#; exist in#; in 
natnn* wlueh luus not ecTt.aiu ])t)int«s of 
rm'tuhlanro with soimd.hin#; (dso, 

t^hnilariiy or dmililudc, which is a 
hi#;her tt‘rm, is in tlie moral applicat.it)n, 
in re#;jir<l to likmcsa^ what nimiMancc 
is in th<* physical stmse: what is alike 
lias Iht^ sam<‘ naturt^; what is dnniar 
has (U‘rl.ain h^atures of aimUnritjf: in 
lliis senst^ feclin#!5s are (tlike, Htmt.imtmtH 
ari» aUkt\ persons an* alike; but. t*as(*s 
an* Mmilarj (*,irc.umst,anc(^s an^ mnUarf 
conditions are dtnihie, lAkvucm ox- 
clutles fht* id<‘a of ditterence; 
iiff inelad<‘H only tht^ idea of (uusual 
liknieHn. 

IJhrnm^ Piclun^ /m«#/c, <///.-—In 

tlu* former art-ielt* Hkemm is considetrtMl 
as an abstract tt*rm, but in eonn(*(*t.ion 
with Uu* w’trt’ds picture and 'iuiaye. it 
siKnifies Uu* representation of //A*t7u%s. 
Picture^ in I/at-m pietunif from plntjere^ 
to paint, Hi#;zuiu*H Uu* Uiln#; paintt*<l. 

in Latin iwaf/o, from t.h<* rtsd. 
itHf fount 1 also in imitarl^ Kn#;liHh tw/- 
taU% si|;nifu*H an iinit.ation. Hffidih bi 
LzUin c}/fcf//c«, from ex, from, uiul /bt- 
f/(Tc, to fitshion, simuiles that whicli is 
fashiontsl from or afttjr the ima0 of 
anoUurr thing. 

UkettcHH and pieture, as terms of zirt, 
art^ both applitul to painting; but the 
term llhruam r<‘f(*rH us to th<^ object of 
tlu* art, namely, to get tlu^ likenem; 
and the picture, to tlut moth^ of the 
i 0 "t, mtmely, by paintiujj;; wh<*ncc! in 
familiar languages ati artist is Haiti to 
tak<* likenemtH who takes or paints 
the iKirtraits of pt^rsons; or in g<*neral 
tf^nns an artist may he saitl t.o lie 
happy in taking a llkeum who <^an 
reprcftKmt on paptv tlu! llkenm of any 
object, but particularly that, of pt^r- 
sons. In other conncictions the wonl 


picture is most usually employed in re¬ 
gard to works of art, as to sketch a 
pklurc, to finish a picture, and the like. 

As a likcticaa may be given by other 
moans bosi<los t.hat.' of painting, it may 
bo tak<*n for any likeness c.onvoyod; as 
parents may bo said i.o stamp or im- 
pr(*ss a likeness on t.luur cliiltlreri. Pktr 
nromaybii ligurativt'ly taken for what- 
ev<*r serv(*H as a picture, as a picture 
of happiiu^ss. Imaifc, as a])pears from 
i(.s d(‘rivat.ion, signifu's nothing more 
than likeness, luii, lias b(H‘n usually ap- 
pli(*<l to such likenesses as an* tak<‘n, 
or in<.end(‘(l i.o r(‘pr(*s('nt. spiritual ob- 
it*c.ts, wh(^l.h(‘r on paper or in wood or 
si.one, such as (.lu* gra.V(‘n iniages which 
were the ol)ji‘(‘ts of idolat.rous worship: 
it lujs, howev(‘r, l)(‘(*n <‘xt('ude<l in its 
ai>i>liea.tion to any likeness of otk* object 
r(*pr(‘H(*nt(‘d by another; as cdiiltiron 
are sonu^times the inm^je of their 
parents. 

A Uktuiess and a picture tumi-ain a<‘.t- 
ual I'ikem'sses of the (.liings which they 
are intend<*d t.o r<^pres(‘nt; but an (/- 
Jlrjy nmy h<* only an arbitrary likenm, 
jiH wh(*ro a human llgure is inmlo to 
stand for tlu* figun^ of any partituilar 
man wnlliout any liJceness <>f the in- 
tUvulual, 'rhis t(*nu is appli(»(l to the 
rude or (ictil.ioUH pictures of persons in 
luMiks, aiui also f.o the (igurcH of pe.i^ 
sous on toznbstoiH*H or on coins, whkh 
contain but f(*w t,rac(*H of likeness. Or 
to tfu* still nuh'r r<*preH<mtatic)ns of in- 
dividualH who an* held up to publio 
odium by t he* populiu*.(i. 

LIKEWISE, S(*(*Alho. 

LIMB. KeeMioMumt. 

LIMIT, Kxtknt. Limit is a morn 
specific and d<*fiuite ttinn thati exteiU: 
by Uu< former Wfi zu*e dir<^e.t(*.d to thcs 
juiint where anything ends; by tlui 
latter we ant le<l to no partie-ular point, 
but to Out whole space inchuhnl: f/w/i/s 
are in their nature soniething finite; 
exteM is (‘ither finite or inrmit.e: wo 
th(»rcfon*. spttak of t.hnt which «‘x<*<*eds 
limits or conuts within t.he limits; aiul 
of that which cotnprehendH the extent 
or is aitcording to the a pleni¬ 

potentiary or ininiHittr must not ex¬ 
ceed the Umits of his instruction; when 
WMt tliink of the imtnenHit extent of tliw 
glohct, arul that. it. is among the stnaUi'Ht; 
of an infinite mimher of worlds, tlw^ 
mind is lost in admiration and amasso- 
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ment: it does not faU within the limits quontly their richest parts; ^ water is 
of a periodical work to enter into his- the simplest of all liquids; wine is the 
torical details; a complete history of most inviting of all liquors; the orange 
any country is a work of great extent, produces the most agreeable juice. 

See also Botod; Fix; Teem. LIQUIDATE. See Fluid. 

LIMITED. See Finite. LIQUOR. See Liquid. 

LINEAGE. See Family. LIST, Roll, Catalogue, Register. 

LINGER, Tarry, Loiter, Lag, List is derived through French liste. 
Saunter. lAnger is a frequentative of from Old High German hstOf a border, 
Middle English lengen, from Anglo- hence a strip, a long strip on which 
Saxon langj Modern English longj names were written. Roll, from Latin 
meaning to keep lengthening the time rotuluj a little wheel, signifies in general 
it takes to do somethmg. Tarry comes anything rolled up, pai'ti(5ularly paper 
from Middle English tarim, to irritate, with its written contents. Catalogue^ in 
worry, or vox; hence to hinder or delay. Latin cataloguSf Greek Karakoyotj, from 
Loiter comes from Middle Dutch jcaraXfyw, to write down, signifuw a 
teren, to trifle. Lag is a Celtic word written enumeration. Register^ from 
meaning late or sluggish. Saunter is a re, back, gerere (past ])articiplo gestum), 
word of uncertain origin, perhaps con- to bring, signifies something brought 
nected with adventure, indicating idle, back, a record retui*ned by a messenger 
planless going. or official. 

Suspension of action or slow move- A collection of objects brought, into 
ment enters into the meaning of all some kind of order is t.he common iticni 
these terms: to linger is to st.op alto- included in the signification of t.heso 
gether, or to move but slowly forward; terms. The contents and disposition 
to tarry is properly to suspend one’s of a list is the most simple; it consists 
movement: the former proceeds from of little more t.han names arrangc^d 
reluctance to leave the spot on which under one another in a long, narrow 
we stand; the latter from motives of line, as a list of words, a list of plani.8 
discretion: one will naturally who and flowers, a list of voters, a list of 
is going to leave the place of his nativ- visits, a list of deaths, of births, of 
ity for an indefinite period; those who marriages: roll, which is figuratively 
have much business to transact will be put for the contents of a roll, in a list 
led to tarry long in a place: to loiter rolled up for convenience, as a long roll 
is to move slowly and reluctantly; but, of Siiints: catalogue iiivolvcvs mor<^ <l(j- 
from a bad cause, a child loiUrs who is tails than a simple list; it sp<‘(*ifit'H not 
unwilling to go to school: to lag Is to only names, but datcis, (jualitii's, and 
move slower than others, to stop while circumstances. A list ot books (ton- 
they are going on; this is seldom done tains their titles; a calalogue o^ books 
for a good purpose; those who lag cont.ains an enumeration of tluur sisi(^, 
have generally some sinister and pri- price, number of volunwjs, editiem, etc.; 
vate end to answer: to saurder is alto- a roll of saint-s simT»ly Hp<H‘.ili(»H tiieir 
gether the act of an idler; those who namew; a catalogue of saints <‘nt.ers ini.<> 
have no object in moving either back- particulars of their ages, (heaths, (d.c.: 
ward or forward will saunter if they a register contains more than (dthcr, 
move at all. for it contains events, with dtiim, net* 

* LIQUID, Liquor, Juice. Liquid ors, etc., in all matters of public in- 
(sec Fluid) is the generic term: liquor, torewst. 
which is but a variation from the same See also Enroi^l. 

Latin verb, liquere, to bo moist, whence LISTEN. See Attend. 
liquid is derived, is a liquid which is LISTLESS. See Indolent. 
made to be drunk: juice, in French LITERATURE. See Letters. 
jus, Latin ius, broth, soup, is a liquid LITTLE, Small, Diminutive. 
that issues from bodies. All natural Little comes from AnghnSaxon lyiel, 
bodies consist of liquids or solids, or a from a Teutonic base meaning to 
combination of both: liq:uor serves to For srtwll see Atomkj. mmimilim 
quench the thirst as food satisfies the comes from Latin minus, and signifwrt* 
hunger; the juices of bodies arc fro- made loss. What is liltie is so in the 
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ordinary sonsc in roapoct. to size; it 
is proporl>' opposiul to groat.: Uw? mnall 
is that which is loss t.hau others in 
point of l>iilk; it is opposed to the largo: 
the dimiuutivv is that \vhi(^h is loss th^n 
it ought, t.o Ins as a ptM-son is said to 
bo (limifintirr in stature who is Indow 
the ordinary stallin'. 

In tlu* in<n’al apn]i<‘!dion, littlr. is fn*- 
qui'ntly nsinl in a oad sons(*, nmnll aiwl 
dimhiutlrr may bo <‘xt(7id(‘d to other 
than physical obji'cts without any 
changi' ill lh(‘ir signifi(*atiou. 

LIVE. S<‘o Ahidh; Ih«j; Exist. 

LIVELIHOOD, Livixi}, SimsiST- 
,KN<'K, MaINTKNANOI'J* SurooRT, Sus- 
tknan<t:. The ini‘ans of liring or sup- 
in>rting [\U\ is the id(‘a common t.o all 
thos<‘ ttTins, whic.h vary a<un>rdiug to 
the circumstances of the individual and 
th<* nature of tho obji'ct. whic^h I’onsti- 
tuies the* mt‘ans. Uvclihood was origi¬ 
nally livvlndcy lit.oralIy lifv^lvtidinif — 
froih Anglo-Saxon ///, *lif(‘, and lady a 
way, lit (‘rally a /S'uhfdatmcr 

couK's from Latin ntdi, undcT, and s/«- 
InVy to (‘aus(* t-o stand •••m(‘aning that 
which ht‘ars om^ up. Support^ from 
and portaiVy t.o bear, and Hmtvnanet\ 
from tilth and hvarc, to hold, Iiave simi¬ 
lar origins. Mtiifttmaiur conms from 
mnuMtty hand, and h tarvy to hold, and 
signifii's to hold in hand, to control 
and support*. A Itrrlihoixi is t hat. which 
is sought aftiT by th<‘ day; a laborer 
earns a Uvrlilioud by thi' sw<'at of his 
brow: a ttufmatnitr is obtaimsl by ir¬ 
regular (‘ITorts of various d<\scriptions; 
b(*ggars mcM't. >yith so much that they 
obtain something Iw'thT than a pr<‘- 
carious and scanty auhmtim*.: Imttfj 
is obtained by more nvsfM^ctable and 
l(*ss severe ettorls than t.h<^ fornuT two; 
trudeHni(‘n obt ain a good tmti(fhy k(»ep« 
ing slumps; artists procur<‘ a liHfip by 
tlu‘ ex(*reisc‘ t»f their lak'nts; ma/Vde- 
mwtr, mppotiy and rnnkmum* dilT<»r 
from the (fthiT three, inasmuch n«4 th(*y 
<io not. <‘ompreh<‘nd what om* gains by 
<>ne*H (Avn efTorts, but by tin? <‘fTor(s 
of others: tminlrmtnrr is that which is 
nirmaneut; it supplies the place f>f 
iidttg: mppurt !nay be casual and vary 
in dcffrci'i tli(‘ object of most public 
charities is to aftord a tminlvmnee to 
8Ut‘.h iw <»annot obtain it, IMihatnl or 
lipiftit for th**ms(*lvcs; it is the businew 
of the parish to give mtpiHtri, in tiim‘ 


of si(‘.knoss and distress, to all who arc 
l(‘gal pari.sluon(Ts. Maintemnev. and 
mpport are always grant.e(l; but 
mince is t liat, which is t.aken or n'ceivod: 
thi‘ fornuT c,oniprehend t.he mt‘ans of 
obtaining food; attmtimnnee compre¬ 
hends that. whi<ih sustiains the body and 
HU])plies t he pla(U‘ of food. 

LIVELY, SritKJUTiiV, ViVAOious, 
SeouTiVK, Mkruv, Jikuind. 'Tlu' ac.- 
tivity of th(‘ lu'art wh(‘n it 1)<*ats Iiigh 
with a si'nl.inu'iit of gay(‘l.y is st rongly 
(h^picted by all tli<\s(‘ terins: th<^ Imiy 
is the most gi'iural and lif.(‘ral in its 
signitit‘ation; lib*, as a moving or act.ivc 
principh', is suppos(*<l U) Ix' inhtnxmi 
in siiirit.ual as w<'ll as material bodi(‘s; 
the f(‘eliiig, as w(‘U as i.lu* body whitih 
has a po\v<T of moving arbit.rarily of 
ils('lf, is said to have lift*; and in whair 
ever object (his is wanting, (his ob- 
jt‘c.t is said to b(‘ d(*ad: in like manntM*, 
according t.o tlu‘ dt'grtx*. or eireum- 
staiKX's und(‘r which this moving 
prhieiph* displays itst^lf, th(‘ obj(‘ct» is 
d(*iiominat<*(l //e<7//, that is, having lif<‘, 
f^pritjIdlKy originally .s/»r/7f7y, from Latin 
apirituii, si>irit, signilh^s full of spirit or 
the a(‘tiv(‘ breatli of lif(‘; and Pivmdoun, 
in Latin e/mr, from viihtv, to liv(‘, is 
tl«^ sarn(‘ as IMp, lAvvlinvm is th« 
prop(*rty of childhood, youth, or even 
maUirtT ag(‘; apripldlhivus is t.he ptxml- 
iar prop(*rt.y of youth; vlmcitp is a 
(piality compafilue with tin* sobri<*ty 
of y(‘ars: an infant, shows itself to be 
tiirly or ()th(‘rwise in a f(‘W months 
afUT its birth; a girl, particularly in 
luT early yeai'M, afl’ords oft.en a phras¬ 
ing pictiin^ of apriii/itllnvHa; a vitmcMmH 
(wuniwmion reeomnwaids himself wImt- 
ev(‘r he goes, that is, 

fondn(‘.‘<H of or r(‘adiu(‘HS for sport., is 
an accompaninumt of thfrlhirHn or 
Hpriyldtimm; a npriyhtly child will show 
its HprtyfdlimHH by itj^ humor; 

m/wi, i, c., wtrrinrtiH (wxi ( hiKKUinuO, 
and Jorntidilf/y fnun JtH'umlutt or 
duti^ tiudjumy to th*light or please, sig¬ 
nifying the stabs of Isung d(dightt‘(l, 
ans tla^ forms of ImdhtPtiH which dis¬ 
play th(‘mHclv<*H in social life; the for¬ 
mer is a familiar rpiality, nion* fre- 
f|ueiitly to be dis<*<»v<‘r(*d in vulgar than 
in nolish<‘d soch'ty: jorundity is a form 
of iMinvtiit which p(«*ls have ascribed 
t.o nymphs and goddi^ssi^H and otlicr 
awtrial ereatur<‘Hof the iumginutiom 
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The terms preserve the same sense 
when applied to the characteristics or 
actions of persons as when applied to 
the persons themselves: imagination, 
wit, conception, representation, and 
the like arc lively; a person’s air, man¬ 
ner, look, tone, dance, are sprightly; 
a conversation, a turn of mind, a so¬ 
ciety, is vivadom; the muse, the pen, 
the imagination, arc sportive; the meet¬ 
ing, the laugh, the song, the conceit, 
arc meurry; the train, the danco, are 
jocund, 

LIVING, Benefice. Living signi¬ 
fies, literally, the pecuniary resource by 
which one lives. Benefice, from Late 
Latin hmeficium, based on classical 
henefacio, signifies whatever one ob¬ 
tains as a benefit: the former is ap¬ 
plicable to any situation of life, but 
particularly to that resource which a 

E arisb affords to the clergyman; the 
itter is applicable to no other object: 
we speak of a living as a resource 
immediately derived from the parish, 
in distinction from a curacy, which is 
derived from an individual; wo speak 
of a benefice in respect to the terms 
by which it is held, according to the 
ecclesiastical law: there are many Urh 
ings which are not henejices, although 
not vice versd. 

See also Livelihood. 

LOAD. See Clog; Freight; 
Weight. 

LOATH. See Averse. 

LOATHE. See Abhor, 
LOATHING. Sec Disgust. 
LOCALIZE. See Segregate. 
LOCKOUT. See Close. 

LODGE. See Harbor. 
LODGINGS, Apartments. For the 
derivation of lodging see Harbor. A 
lodging, or a place to lodge or dwell in, 
comprehends single rooms, or many 
rooms, or in fact any place which can 
be made to serve the purpose; apart- 
Tnmls only suites of rooms: apart¬ 
ments, therefore, ore, in the strict sense, 
lodgings; but all lodgings are not apart- 
ments: on the other hand, the word 
lodgings is mostly used for rooms 
that are let out to hire or that servo 
a temporary purpose; but the word 
apartrnmts may be applied to the suites 
of rooms in any largo house: hence the 
word lodging becomes on one ground 
restricted in its use, and apartments on 


the other: aU apartments to let out for 
hire are lodgings, but apartments not to 
let out for hire are not lodgings. 

LOFTINESS. See Pride. 

LOFTY. SoellKSH. 

“LOITER. Sec Linger. 

LONELY. See Alone. 

LONG. See Desire. 

LONGING. See Yearn. 

LOOK, Glance. Look (see Air) is 
the generic, and glance (sec (5 lance) 
the specific term; that is to say, a 
casual or momentary look: a look may 
be characterized as severe or mild, 
fierce or gentle, angry or kind: a glance 
as hasty or sudden, imp<'rfect. or slight; 
so likewise we speak of taking a look 
or catching a glarwe. 

Look, See, Behold, View, Bye. — Look, 
from Aiaglo-Saxon locian, signified orig¬ 
inally to poop tlirough a hole. /Sec is 
in Anglo-Saxon soon, to pcrei^ive by the 
eye. Behold, compouniled of the in¬ 
tensive be and hold, signifies to hold or 
fix the eye on an objci^t. View, from 
Middle lYench veue, participle of wcofr, 
based on the Latin video, signifies sim¬ 
ply what is scon. To eye, from the 
noun eye, Anglo-Saxon cage, allied to 
Latin oculus, eye, naturally signifies to 
examine with the eye. 

We look voluntarily: we see involun¬ 
tarily: the eye sees; the person looks: 
absent-mindctl people often things 
before they arc fully conscious t.liat they 
are at hand: wc may look without somig, 
and wc may see without looking: noiu>- 
sighted people often look at that whicli 
is too tlistant to striker tlio visual organ. 
To behold is to look at for a f?(>nt.iniiance; 
to view is to look at. in all dire(‘.t.ions; to 
eye is to look at earnestly an<l by sid<s 
glances; that which is may disat)- 
pear in an instant; it may st.rike the 
eye and bo gone; but what is looked 
at must make some stay; cons<^qu<mtly 
lightning, and things equally fugitive 
and rapid in their flight, may be seen, 
but cannot be looked at. To look at 
is the familiar as well as thc^ general 
term, in regard to the others; vfo look 
at things in general which we wish to 
siio, tliat is, to see clciurly, fully, and 
in all their parts; but we behold that 
which excites a moral or inteUeetUiil 
interest; wo vieu) that whi(?h dc»raands 
intellectual attention; we eye that 
which gratifies any particular passion: 
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an inquisitive child loohs ai thinf^s 
\vlii(^h art* n(‘.\v t o it., but duos not beJwld 
them; wt* look at plant-s or finery or 
'\vliat(U''<^r frratities tin*. s(*nses, but wc 
do not. behold t lu'm: on th(^ other hand, 
\v(^ behold any spectacle wliicsh excit<‘H 
our admiration, our ast-onishment, our 
pity, or our lovt*.: wo. look at. objects in 
orilt*r to obs(‘rve their ext.(*rnal prf>i)- 
erties; l)ut w<* view them in ordt*!* to 
fitid out t.Iu'ir (‘ompontmt. parts, their 
int.(*rnal prop(*rti<*s, tlu*ir powers of 
motion and action, etc.: wo look at 
things tt> Ki'id.ify tlu* tuiriosity of the 
moment or for amuscmient; but 
the jealous man ei/ea his rival in order 
to mark liis niov(‘inent,s, his dt'sipis, 
and his succ(*sses; th(^ envious man 
him who is in prospc'rit.y, wit.h a 
malignant <l(‘siro to aee him huml)i<*.<l. 

Look, Appear.—Look is In^ro tak<*n 
in tlw^ maiter s(niH(U in the. pre(VMliug 
article it dc*not.(^s t.h(^ ac(.ion of p(‘rsonH 
st.riving t.o see; in the pn‘s<nvt (‘asc it 
<lenot.es tlu* action of things ligunir 
t.iv<*Iy striving to bo s(«‘n. Ap^mir, 
from th(^ Latin ad, to, and parere, to 
(«>nu* in sight, signifu's to be pr(‘sont 
or at liand, within sight. 

Tlu* litok of a thing implu‘s the im¬ 
pressions which it makes on lh(* S('uh(*s, 
that is, th(^ rtiajmer in whiclj it. looko; 
its appearamr implies l.lu* simple aet 
of its coming inl.o sight; the Imdi of 
anything is th<*n‘fore charaeteriaed tus 
go()d or ba<l, m<*an or handsome, ugly 
or l)eautiful; the apjmranvo is char- 
act (dzetl jis early or late, smlden or 
imexpeiMed: there is sonuithing vt*ry 
uns«M«nly in tlw* bmlc of a elerjjyman 
fitTocting flu* airs of tL fhu* g<*ntlorn,an; 
the ap/wv/ra//<r of tlu^ stars in an even¬ 
ing pres(*nts an in(er(‘sting view evi*n 
to th<* ordinary behold<‘r. ^Vs wimt aih 
])eani musti apimr in some form, the 
Hignificatujn of the tenn Inis betni <*x- 
teiuhsi to fh(» manner of the appear^ 
awcff, and brought still mairiT to Umk 
in its appli<*atit«i: in this eas(> t.lu^ term 
liwk is rath<*r more familiar than that 
of apjH'araarr: we may siw‘ak eitluT of 
regiinling tlu» look or the apimmimr, of 
a thing, as f«r as if. may ir *,pr(*ss otlu^rs; 
hut the latter is 1 <*sh crolhajuial than the 
former: u man's condnet is sail t,t> look 
ratlu‘r than to apiwar Imd; but on the 
()tht*r hami, wo my a thing asHum<‘H an 
uppeoranoat or has a (W,»rtaiu npinmanve. 


Look is always employed for what is 
real; what a tiling looks is that, which 
it. r(*ally is: appear, however, somotiinos 
rc‘fers not only to what is t^xternal, but 
to what, is s"up(‘rficial. If we say a 
person looks ill, it supposes som<% posi¬ 
tive* aud un(*(iuiv<)(ial evi(l^'ll<^e of ill¬ 
ness: if w(' say ho appears to be ill, 
it is a h‘ss positives assert.ion than the 
former; it lesives room for doubt and 
allows the jpossibility of a mistake. 
We are at lilK*rt,y t-o jiidgo of t ilings by 
t.h<‘ir looks, witlunit b(*ing a<u',uscd 
of want of judgm(*nt; but as o'ih 
tearaores an* sail to he d<*ceitful, it 
)(*coni(*s n(*(u*s.sary to iwlmit t.h(*iu with 
eautioii as the ruh* of our judgment. 
Look is employ(‘d most ly in regard to 
obj<*<*ts of s(*n.s<*; apneaninrr «onct*rns 
natural and moral obi(‘(‘.ts irulifTerent- 
ly: tlm sky Iwdcs dark; an obj<'c.t a]h 
yicens* through a mi<‘ros<*.ope gr{‘nt<‘r 
than it. r(*aUy is; a p(*rs<»n\s c.onduct 
appears in a more culpable light when 
int<*rpr(*t(*d hy an en(*my. 

LookcMni, Sperlalor^ Jteholder, Olh 
serinr. -'•''riK^ looker^oi aiul t.h<p speetalor 
are both oppose<l to the agcrtif s or a<M.ors 
in any s<i(mu*; hut t.lup fonn<‘r is still 
more abst.ract.<’d from the ohjeeiw he 
si*es tiiau th(^ la|.t.(*r. 

A lookernm is <«ir<iless; he has no 
part, an<l iak(*s no part., in what he 
sees; h<*. looks on lH*c.ause th<i thing is 
before him and ho has nothing <*Ise to 
<l<>: a sperlutor may likewise ho un- 
cone<*rned, hut in g(»ueral he deriviiS 
ftmuMi*ment, if nothing <*Ise, from what 
ht* S(M*s, A e.lown may b<i a looker-on 
who with open mouth gajxps at all that 
is before bun, without und<*rst.anding 
any part of it., lint, lut who looks on to 
<lraw a moral k'sson-frotu Mu^ whole 
is in the moral si'nse not an uninter(*sted 
viHTtator. "ria* boholdvr hsis a rM‘ar(*r 
inter<*st than tlui spertnlor; and tlu* 
obsiTver has an iut(tr<*st not 1 c*sh near 
than that of the beholder, but. stunc- 
what dilTer<*nt; ilm Molder has his 
feedings rousetl hy what he sees; the 
observer has his und<*rs1.anding ein- 
nloyittl in that which pusses (pcfoMT 
him: the Mtolder indulges himself in 
eontemijlntion; the observer is busy in 
making it stil w«*rvi<'nt to some propi»sc<l 
obh*et: <*very beholder of our Savumr^H 
suuerings and pati<*nee was strui'k with 
the conviction of His divine character,, 
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not excepting even some of those who LORDLY. See Impeeious. 
were His most prejudiced adversaries; LORD’S DAY. See Sabbath. 
every calm observer of our Saviour’s LORD’S - SUPPER, Eitciiabist, 
words and actions was convinced of Communion, Sacrament. Tlie Lord^s- 
His divine mission. Supper is a term of familiar and general 

LOOSE, Vague, Lax, Dissolute, use among Christians, tis d(*siffnaling 
Licentious. Loouc is a Scandinavian in litcrtil terms the supper of our Lord, 
word. VaguCj in Latin vagus^ signifies that is, either the last sol(»mn supper 
wandering. Lax, in Latin laxus, is al- which He took with ITis dis(*ipli's pre- 
licd to lack. Dissolute, in Latin disso- vious to Ilis crucilixion or t.he 
luUis, participle of dissolvere, signifies memoration of that event which eon- 
dissolved or sot free. LiconUous signi- formably to His commands has b(‘(»n 
fics having the license or powci* to do observed by the profc'ssors of Chris- 
as one pleases (see Leave). tiauity. Eiichai'ist is a t.iH*m of pce.iiliar 

Loose is the generic, the rest are spe- use among i»he Roman Calholi(^s, from 
cific t(irms; they are all opposed to the Greek eexapr^opat, I give thanks, 
that which is bound or adlicres closely: because personal acloralion, by way ot 
loose is employed cither for physical, returning thanks, constitut(\s in their 
moral, or intellectual objects; vague estimation the chief part of trhe ca*rc- 
only for intellectual objcicts; lax some- mony. As the social sentim<‘iit.s ani 
times for wliat is intellectual, but kept alive mostly by th(‘ common 
oftencr for the moral; dissolute tmd participation of meals, so is brotluTly 
only for moral matters: what- love, the essence of Ohrisl.ian fellow- 
ever wants a proper connection, or ship, cherished and warmt*d in i.h(.‘ 
linking together of the parts, is loose; highest degree by th(i (common partici- 
whatever is scattered and remotely SOI)- Pi^tion in this holy festival: by 

arated is vagiie: a style is loose whore distinction, it has b(^en (U‘noininat(*d 
the words and sentences are not made the communion. As the vows which 
to coalesce so as to form a regularly are made at the altar of our Lord are 
connected series; assertions are vague tho most solemn which a (liristian 
which have but a remote connection can make, comprt^hending in th(‘in 
with tho subject referred to: by tho entire devotion of hims(^lf to Christ, 
same rule, loose hints thiwvn out at the general term sairumenl, signifying 
random may give rise to. speoulation an oath, has been omploy(‘<l by way of 
and conjecture, but cannot serve as distinction for this (>rdinan<u\ Tht‘ 
the ground of any conclusion; igno- Roman (3atholi(JS liave ('mployc'd tht‘ 
rant people are apt to crcidit every same term for six othen* ordiimu(‘(‘s; 
vague rumor and to communicate it but tho Prot(\stants, who at.tiu^h a simi- 
as a certainty. Opinions are loose, lar degre^e of sae.r(yln(‘ss fo no otht^r 
either inasmuch as they want logical than baptism, apply this app(‘llation 
precision or as they fail in moral strict- only to tlu'so two. 
ness; suggestions and surmises are in- LOSE, Miss. Lowe is in Middle ICng- 
duoed by tho wanderings of the imagi- lish Ivsvn. Miss conu'S from Anglo- 
nation; opinions arc lax, inasmuch as SiLxon vUssan, to fail 1.0 hit, from a liases 
they have a tijndenoy to lessen the m(‘aning to esoapt^, avoid, allii^d fco 
moral obligation or to loosen moral- Latin mitUre, t,o sc‘nd. "ro miss, prob¬ 
ities. A loose man injur<is himself, but ably from tint pjirt,i<npl<^ mis, wrong, 
a lax man injures society at large. signilM*s t,o put wrong. 

Dissoluteness is the oxcc^ss of looseness; What is tost is suppowMl l.o be en- 
Ucentiousness is the cousoquenco of tiroly and irriwocably gone; l)ut» what 
laxity or the freedom from oxtomal is mused may bt» only out of siidit or 
constraint. Loosemm of character, if not at hand at the tim<t wh(*ii it is 
in(hilgc<l, soon sinks into of wanted; health or i)rop(Tty may be 

morals; and of discipline is quickly lost; one vdsses a coach, or one mimes 
followitd by licentiousness of manners, what has been mislaitl. *^rhings may 
See also Slaok. be lost in a variety of ways iii<li‘p<‘mr- 

LOQU.\CIOUS. Sec Talkatzvio; ent of the person * but missing 
Voluble. ls mostly by the instrumentality of the 
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person who mim's. \V(» lone an oppor- 
t.unity whicli it is not in our ])o\vor to 
use; wo an opportunity when wo 
suiTor it t<» ])ass without usinf?. 

LOSS, 1)ama({k, Dwtrimiont. Ijotm 
siRnifios 1h<' iu*l. of ln,siu(j or tho tiling 
lontj from An^j:lo-Saxon /o.s‘, dostruction. 
Damagr, in Kr(‘n(*h domnmtjv, Latin 
damnum, loss, sijj;nifios tho t.hing takon 
away. Dvtrimcnt (s<^o Disadvanta- 
(jwous). 

I Am is lu*r(' t.ho ^omTio torin; 
(iammjv ami (irtrimvnf aro spc'oios or 
modes of /o,s.s*. 'Plu' ptu'son sustains tlu^ 
l<m, th<* tiling sulT(‘rs tli<' dtumuje or 
ddrimnd, Whal.<‘Vor is from us 
whi(‘h w(‘ wish to n‘t.aiii is a Um; Ii(»noo 
w(‘ may sustain a. hm in our property, 
in our reputation, in our intivuaiee, in 
our iutoll<‘et, and ev(‘ry othi'r objeet of 
lossession: whattw^u* rendt'rs an obj(*et 
ess s(M’vin'a,bl<* or valuabh*, by any (»x- 
tiTual vioIoiKH', is a damuifc; as a 
V(‘ss(‘l sudors a damano in ti storm: 
whabwi’t* is (*al(iulut(*(l t,o (toss a nuuPs 
purpose^ is a dvlriumd; t he bare want, 
of a. mum' may be a dclnmvni to 
a, youn^i; tradesnum; th<' want of pru- 
<l(*nee is iilways a ji:real. ddrimnU to th<^ 
profjpt'Hty of a. family. 

LOT. 'S«‘o Dkstiny. 

LOUD, Noisy, limn - soiTNiUNm, 
< ^AMoRoTis. Loud oomos from AukIo- 
iSaxon hfud, heard fnnu afar, AoAs//, 
from noisr, is ilerivi'd from ()l<l Kreneli 
a <lebat(‘ or (juarn*! tsomethinjj; 
that ^^ives rise to nokv in our w'ust*}, 
jH'rhaps fnun rmufica, I(i(jiii-soumlinif 
si«nities the sanu' us pitehisl upon an 
elevatetl kev, so as to mak(* a jsreat 
noise, t<» lie neanl at a distunei^ f 7aw- 
otoutt, fnuu the l^atin rlatmirf\ to ery, 
Hi|i;nilies er>*int; witli a loud voice. 

lAmd is ben' the #»:enerie ti'rm, sinec* 
it sinuhies a uri’at scMual, wlueh is the 
idea efunmon to them all. As an epi- 
tl»‘t for jM'rsons, laud is mostly ta.k<*n 
in an inuitterenl. seniK'j all tho others 
ar<* takt'ii for In'inp; hml beyond mc'tw- 
urti; ntdiu/ is t,o be lawlessly mul tin- 
Keasonably loud: hitjfhmundmg is to 
be loud only from the biKmws of oiu^’s 
words; vUtmorouH is to he disa^riHaihlv 
and i^ainfully loud. Wet must Hi«nk 
htuili/ to a deaf person in ordc^r to 
mak(» oiirs<*lvftrt h(*ard: <shil<lren will 
be noiny at all tinu'S if not kept tinder 
tsontrol: flalU'rers are always 


sounding in their (mlogiums of prince's: 
ehildreti will be cldmoroiia for what they 
want, if thi'y expect to get it by dint 
of Noiuc; they will be turbulent in 
cas(^ of refusal if not under proper dis- 
(uplint'. Ill the improper applanation 
hud is t.akon in as bad a senses as the 
ri'st.; tli(i hmhd praise's are tho least, 
to be r('gard('<l: tho applause of a mob 
is always noiny; hi(j/mowuUng tit.les 
st'rve only to I'xcute contempt, where 
there^ is not. soini^ c-orresponding qutil- 
ity: it is tlu*. business of a ]>art.y to he 
rldinorouA, as i.hat scrvi^s t.he purpose of 
ex(uting tlu' ign<>p4*int.. 

LOVE, Fuiknusuii'. Lara (see Al^'- 
FK(rrioN) is a ti'rm of vi'ry extensive 
import; it may be t.akeii (stlw^r in tho 
most g(uu'ral scns«^ for <wery strong 
and passionate attachnu'nt t>ri>nly for 
siu‘h as ('xist I)td.we<*n the si'xi's, in 
(Ul-her of whu'h eases it. has features 
by whhdi it is easily distinguislKsl from 
frirndM /> ■ - fr<un AngIo-Sax< >n frvond, 
modt'rn lOiiglish/nV«d, from llie verb 
frmjuUf t.o love. 

Lore (‘xisls between nu'mbi'rs of the 
sairu' family; it. springs out of their 
na.tural relationship, and is kept alive 
by t-heir rUm intt'veomvse ami constant 
int('reha.ng(‘ of kindiu'sses; fmndMp 
exeludi's the idf'a of any ti'iuh'r and 
natural n'lationship; nor is it, like 
/ore, to ])(« fouinl in children, but, is 
eoiiiined to matun'r years; it is formed 
by time, by cireurustauci'S, by con- 
gniily of <*harue,t.(‘r and mutual syiu- 
jiathy. Lore always opiu’iites with 
art lor, JnnulMp Is rtunavkable fur 
lirmnt'ss and constancy. lAtm is jxv- 
culiar in no slatitm; it is t.o be fotmd 
etpially among tlu' high anti the low, 
the It'amtsl ami the unlearnetl: fikml- 
nhiy is of nobler grtavth; it. iimls ad- 
mittama^ only into minds of a loftier 
rnakt*: it fTaimot Isi IVlt by itw'n t)f an 
onliimry st amti. Hot h low and Jrhnd<- 
«hip an' ffrat ilit'tl by sei'king tlni gootl 
of the <»bje(tl; l>ut. low is more stdlislx 
in its naturt' t.han frlvudHliip: in in- 
tlulging another it st'eks its own grati¬ 
fication, ami wht'U this is ntd. t<» 1 m% 
oblaintnl it will ehangt^ into tb<* eou- 
trary passion of hatnsl; /riandHldp, m 
the <>tht*r hnml, is ulttigt'thtT disin- 
te>reKt<*dj it mak<*.s saerifiec'S of t*very 
deseriptioiit ami know's no limits to its 
Haerilict?. 
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LoveTj Suitor, Wooer,—Lover si^fies 
literally one who loves, and is applicable 
to any object; there are lovers of 
money and lovers of wme, lovers of 
things individually and things col¬ 
lectively, that is, lovers of particular 
women in the good sense, or lovers of 
women in the bad sense. The suitor 
(from French suite, based ultimately 
on Latin sequi, to follow) is one who 
sues and strives after a thing; the word 
is equally xmdefined as to the object, 
but may be employed for such as sue 
for favors from their superiors, or 
site for the affections and person of a 
woman. The wooer (from Anglo-Saxon 
wogian, to court, of obscure origin) 
is only a species of hver, who woos or 
solicits the kind regards of a female. 
When applied to the same object, 
namely, the female sex, the term lover 
is employed for persons of all ranks, 
who are equally alive to the tender 
passion of love: suitor is a title adapted 
to that class of life where all the gen¬ 
uine affections of human nature arc 
adulterated by a false refinement or 
entirely lost in other passions of a 
guilty nature. Wooer is a tender and 
passionate title, which is adapted to 
that class of beings that live only in 
poetry and romance. There is most 
sincerity in the hver, he simply proffers 
his hve; there is most ceremony in 
the suitor, he proffers his suit; there 
is most ardor in the wooer, he makes 
his vows. 

LOVELY, See Amiable. 

LOVING. See Amorous. 

LOW, Mean, Abject. Low (see 
Humble). Mean comes from Anglo- 
Saxon gmjom, German gemein, com¬ 
mon. Abject, in French abject, Latin 
abjcctus, from ab, down^ and jaccre, to 
cast, signifies, literally, cast down or 
brought very low. 

Low is a much stronger term than 
mean; for what is hw stands more di¬ 
rectly opposed to what is high, but 
what is 7nean is intermediate: the hw 


is applied only to a certain number or 
description; but nmn, like common, 
is applicable to the great bulk of man¬ 
kind. A man of hw extractiiui falls 
below the ordinaiy level; he is op¬ 
posed to a noble man: a man of mean 
birth does not rise above the ordinary 
level; he is upon a level wdlJi the 
majority. Abject expresses more lhan 
eitner of the others, for it denotes the 
lowest depression in a person's out¬ 
ward condition or position, as abject 
poverty. 

When employed to designate char¬ 
acter, they preserve the same dis¬ 
tinction; the hw is that which is jxjRi- 
tivoly sunk in itself; but iJic vwan is 
that which is comparatively hw, in 
regard to the outward circumstances 
and relative condition of tlic individ¬ 
ual. Swearing and drimk('nn(vss jiro 
hw vices; boxing and cudgtdbng are 
hw gtimos; a misplaced (x^onomy in 
people of property is mean; a coiukv- 
scension for our own polity advan¬ 
tages to those who arc Ixnciath tis 
is meanness. A man is commonly hw 
by birth, education, or hal)its; but 
manness is a defect of natun^ which 
debases a person in spite of every ex¬ 
ternal advantage. Abject, as a char¬ 
acteristic, is applied parf.icularly to 
the spirit. Slavery is most apt to pro¬ 
duce an abject spirit by depriving a man 
of the use of those fa(ndtii(\s which 
elevate him above the l)rnt(‘H; poverty, 
fear, or any base passion may have 
the same effect. 

LOWER- See Reduce; Strike. 

LOWLY. See Humble. 

LUCID. See Clear. 

LUCKLESS. See Hapless. 

LUCKY. See Fortunate. 

LUCRE. See Gain. 

LUDICROUS. Se(i LAUCHA»r.R. 

LULL. Sec Quell. 

LUNACY. See Deranoement. 

LUSTRE. See Briohtnesh. 

LUSTY. See Corpulent. 

LUXURIANT. See Exuberant. 
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MADNESS, Frenzy, Rage, Fury, a person may bo choked with rage.^ but 
Madnvi^i^ (so<' Dmuan(jkment). Frenzy^ his fury (iiuls a vent: im enraged man 
hi liiifiu phrvnesh, ‘ Vtvve\i <i>pnititTtCj may be pacified; aone is deaf 
from the midrilT, heart., senses, to ev(*ry r<'inousl.raneo. RayCf when 

si^iiifif's a (lisordori'd jisycholo^y. Rage appliod 'to pcTsons, commonly sisnificfl 
is in l<Yi‘nch/v?//e, I^atm madni'ss. highly inflamed angcT; but. it may bo 
Fury c()iiu‘s from Latin/j/ria, nuwhiess. eniploy(‘d for iii(huii(‘d ])assiou toward 
Madneati md frenzy are used in the any object which is sp('cifi<*d; iisam^^ 
idiysioal and ni()rals(‘nHe; rage imd fury for music, a rage for t.hi'at.rical per-- 
only in the moral souse: in t.he first formaucays, a fasliioiiablc* rage for any 
<^ase, madnem is a conlirmtHl derang(s whim of the day. Furff, though ooni- 
mtait in the organ of thought; frenzy monly signifying rage burst.ing out, 
is only a temporary derang(ttn<nit. from yet may Ix^ any impid.uous feeling dis- 
tli(^ violeiKie of any discaise or of.luT playing itsthf in extravagant aet.ion; 
cause: the fornur lies in the system, iis the divine///r//suppose‘<1 to be pro- 
ami is, in gemral, incurable; t.he latter diuuHl in the priest(»ss of Apollo by 
is only oi^oasional, and yi(dds to the the inspiration of f.lu‘ god, and the 
power of iiKHliciiic. In t.he moral bacchanalian /»r//, which i*xpnHsi<ui 
stnise of tihese terms the («wis(». is put d(‘pi<d.s t.li(' inliiu'iKU^ of witu^ upon t.he 
for the effect, that is, vmdnesu ami body and niiiid. In t.h(^ improp<H* ap- 
frcMzy are put for that (‘x<u‘ssive vio- jdication, l.o inanimate ohjecis^ f.hc 
Imea of passion by whi<‘h th<‘y are words rage and fury prcsmwe a siinihw 
C{Uis<^il; mdmra{y)mdfurym\i^\)(H*M^ distinction; |.h<^ rage of lu^at dtv* 
(»f I.his passion, namely, the passioii of not.<ss tlu^ i^x(xtsHiv(' height. t.o whicdi it 
ang<T; tht^y ar(% th<*r(*for<s to iuadja\sii is risen; the fur// of tlu* winds iruli-* 
md frenzy somidiims as th^^ cause is to eah'S their viphuit coiniuot.ion and t.u^ 
tli(‘ t»tTee,t: th<^ forim^r, how(*v(‘r, an^ liulence; so in lik<‘ mumuT the ra{i^ing 
much more viohuit. than t h(‘ latter, of tin*. Uunpc*Ht chani(^t(‘riz(*H ligurntivtj- 
uA tlKW altogether destroy tlio r<‘jison- ly its burning anger; and the/ur//of the 
ing faculty, whi(*.h is not. e.Kpr(Usly im- llain<‘s marks tluur iinpcd-uous niovij- 
phed in the siguifhvition of t.h<‘ latter merits, their wild and rapid spnwl. 
terms. Moral nuidnenn dilTers both in Se<' also Dkuanukmkmt, 
degree an I tluration from frenzy: if MAGISTERIAL, MajwstK!, Htatb- 
it Hjiring from the extravagjuice of fu/;c, nv, PoMCous, Arrtuwr, 
it bursts out iritf> (»v<Ty <u>nc<‘{val>l(» Magititerial^ from nuigi^UTi a*niaKfer, 
extravaganct^ but is only transitory; and wajesticj from majcHta^, both 
if it spring from dmppoiut<?d hmt, or d<tnv<»d from //wf/fs, mon^ or mamr, 
any other disjippoinfed passion, it is greah^r, that is, more or grcud.er than 
as pt‘nnaneiit jih din»et physirtal wud- others: but. ih(*y <lilT<'r in t his rwpes^t, 
nm; frenzy is always temjiorary, but that tlu^ maginkriftl is sonudhing ?is- 
even more iinp<d.uous than viadnetni; mmujd, awl is thf*r<ffor<' oft.ini false*; 
in frenzy >f <l(*Hpair men commit themu/V«/?*fiHJiatural,aTieic<>riH(xitienfc- 
uetKof suici ie, in the/rcu?w of distress ly always real: an upstart, or an in- 
and grh^f pt»r>ple ar(» hurri<*<l into many iruder into any high stathm t>r ofliec, 
a<d.ions fatal to tht^mselves or otlwm may put on a nmgiHivriat air in order 
Wiga n»fers more immediately to tlu* io impose cm tlie mult.itud<s but. it 
agitation that lyxists wdihin the mind; will not be in his powder tola* mnjeuile 
fury riders to that which shows itsedf which mmr shows itself in a borrowiit 
outwardly: a m*rs<m contains or stifles shape; none but those who have a 
Imraye: but nis/ary breaks out Into superiority of elmracfer, of birth, or 
some external mark of violenee: mge outward station itnn I>e 
will subside of itself; fur?/spemls it.sfdf; ,Sfttfvly imi immimnn (w<*e Maomivi- 
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cence) are most nearly allied to 
magisterial; august (from Augustus, 
the title of the Roman Cajsars) and dig¬ 
nified to majestic: the former being 
merely extrinsic and assumed, the 
latter intrinsic and inherent. Magis¬ 
terial implies the authority which is 
assumed; stcUcly regards splendor and 
rank; pompous regards personal im¬ 
portance, with all the appendage of 
greatness and power: a person is 
magisterial in the exercise of his office 
and the distribution of his commands; 
he is stately in liis ordinary intei*course 
with his inferiors and equals; ho is 
pompous on particular occasions of ap- 
peai-ing in public: a person demands 
silence in a magisterial tone; he marches 
forward with a stately air; he comes 
forward in a pompom manner, so as 
to strike others with a sense of his 
importance. 

Majestic is an epithet that charac¬ 
terizes the exterior of an object; august 
is that which marks an essential char¬ 
acteristic in the object; dignified 
to characterize a person’s action as 
tending to give dignity: a woman’s 
form is termed majestic when it has 
something imposing in it suited to the 
condition of majesty or the most ele¬ 
vated station in society; a monarch 
is entitled augxist in order to describe 
the extent of his empire; a public 
assembly is denominated august to be¬ 
speak its high character and its 
weighty influence in the scale of so¬ 
ciety; a reply is termed dignified when 
it upholds the individual and porsontil 
character of a man as well as his rc‘la- 
tive chjjbractor in the community to 
which ho belongs: the former two of 
these terms are associated only with 
grandeur of outward circuinstancc^s: 
the last is applicable to mem of all 
stations who have each in his sphere 
a dignity to maintain which belongs to 
man as an independent moral agent. 

MAGNETIC. See Ei^ectric. 

MAGNIFICENCE, Splendor, 
Pomp. Magnificencei from magnm, 
groat, and a weak form of /accrc, to 
do, signifies doing largely or on a largo 
scale. SplcndoTj in Latin splendori 
from spUnd&re, to shine, signifies bright¬ 
ness of exterior. Pomp, in Latin pmnpa, 
Greek a procession, from irkfimiv, 
to send, signified a sending, an escort¬ 


ing, which, of course, was usually splen¬ 
did and gorgeous, because men honored 
with an escort were usually dccmec* 
worthy also of a certain splendor anrf 
ceremony in the accoutrements of the 
escort. 

Magnificence lies not only in the num¬ 
ber and extent of the object.s presented, 
but in their degree of richness as to 
their coloring and quality; sphmdor is 
but a characteristic of magnificence, at¬ 
tached to such objects as dazzle the 
eye by the quantity of light or the 
beauty and strcngtli of coloring; the 
entortaimnents of the Eastern mon- 
archs and princes arc remarkable for 
their magnificence, from the immense 
number of their attondani.s, the crowd 
of equipages, the size of their palaces, 
the multitude of costly utensils, and 
the profusion of viands which consti¬ 
tute the arrangement.s for the banquet* 
the ontcTtainmonts of Eiiroj>eans prts 
sent much sp/c/ider, from the ric^hiu‘ss, 
the variety, and the brilliancy of (boss, 
of furniture^ and all the api)arat.us of 
a feast>, which the refiiK^mcnts of art 
have brought to perfection. Magnifir 
ccnce is scldomer unaccompanied wit-h 
splendor than splcfuior with magmfi^> 
cence, since C[uautity, as w(ill iis qual¬ 
ity, is essential to the one; but quality 
more than quantity is an essential to 
the other: a lai'gc army drawn up in 
battle array is a nmgnifitrnl spt'ctacle, 
from the immensity of tluir nuytibers 
and the ordiT of tiuur disposition; it 
will in all probability be a splendid 
scene if ther(^ ix^ iiiiKii richness in the 
dn‘ss(5s; the pjtnp will hi»rii consist in 
such large bodi<‘s of men acting by 
one impulse and dirt'ctcvl by oim will, 
hence military pomp; it. is the apptm- 
dage of powi^r when (lisplayinl to public 
view: on particular ()<}(‘asiousa monan^h 
seated on his throne, surrounded by his 
court.iers and at.t.on(led by his guards, is 
said to appi^ar with pomp. 

Sec also Gkandruu. 

MAGNIFICENT. See Supmub. 

MAGNITUDE. See Krzw. 

MAIDEN. Sc(i Vnuns, 

MAIM. Sec Mutilate* 

MAIN. See OAitDiNAL; ChinOF. 

MAINTAIN. S<!e Assert; Hold, 

Sustain; ITpiroLn. 

MAINTENANCE. S(w Liveu- 

HOOD. 
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MAKE, Form, Produce, Create. 
The idea. <vf birih t.o a tiling in 

coiniuon to all t h(\st^ which vary 

in th(* (‘ir(‘urn.st.an(*(.‘H of the action: to 
inakv (so(‘ A<rr) is tlic^ most, general 
and untinalirunl t(Tiu; to form (hoc 
Form) sigui(i(»a to give a f(ynn to a 
thing, (hai. is, to vKtkr it aft.er a givc^n 
form; t.o produce (hc^o Afford) is to 
nring forth into the light,, to <«ill into 
exist(‘nc(»; to create (sch^ Oaitsm) is t.o 
bring iut,o <*xist<*uc(' by an absolute 
exereisi* of power; to make is the sim¬ 
plest at^t.ion of all, and coniprehc^nds a 
siinpl<‘ combination ])y tlu‘ smalhsst 
elTort/s; t.o form. r<*<iuires cani un<l atr- 
tent.i<Hi and gri'at<‘r eflbrts; to pr<h 
dm\ n^iuin's time jind also labor: 
whatcv<*r is put togetlur so tis to bt'- 
con«'. another thing is mndv; a chair 
or a tabl<* is -made: what<‘V^<*r Is put 
into any dist im^t. form is formed; the 
potter/om.v th<‘ ehiy into an <^artliien 
V('ss<»l: what(*V(»r (‘maiuit,(v from a 
thing HO ns to Ix'eomo a. distinct ol>- 
‘eet. is produced lir(‘ is <»ft(‘n produced 
)y the viohmt frictitm of two phsws 
of wood with <‘acli otluT. pr<icess 
of mnklrta is always [xTformed by some 
eouse.ious ag(‘nt., wlio employs'eitluT 
mechanical nutans or (Ik^ simple, ex<‘r- 
cise of power: a bird fuakea its tu'st; 
man mnA’cs varhnis tilings by th<i (exer¬ 
cise of his undtTstnnding and his 
limbs; till* Almiglity has made every¬ 
thing l>y Ills word. Tim pro(t<‘SH of 
formiftp do(w not always reejuire a 
conscious agiuit; things iwo formed of 
t,h(‘mH(‘lvcH or t.h<*y art* formed by th<^ 
iwrlivt* operations of other iKKlies; 
meU(*d h*ad, when thrown into vrater, 
mWform itself into various litth* bodies; 
liard substan(*es are formed in the Uu- 
inatt liody, which giv<‘ ris(^ to the 
disease t<‘rm<*d the grav(‘l. What, is 
produced is oft,(‘m*r produced by th(( 
proc(*ss of natun* than by any (*.xprt*Hs 
d(*sign; tin* <‘arth produeeu all kinds of 
vcg<*iables from HtM*d; animals, by a 
similar pro(M»sH, produce, their young. 
Create^ in this natural s(‘nH«(of tlu* term, 
isemployfal as tin* net of an iiit(*lligeu1 
hthig uiwl that of the Supreme Ikdng 
only; if is the a<*t of makiutj by a simph* 
elTort of jiower, without the uh(* of 
maUTials and without any process. 
Henctj it Ints hmi ext<*n(h*d in its nri- 


plication to the moMng of anything 
by an immediate exercise of powcT. 
The creatwe power of t.hc human mind 
is a faint, image of t,hat Power whi<di 
brought, everything into existence out 
of nothing. 

Th(*y are iill employed in the moral 
sense and with a similar distiiu‘.tion; 
mnka is indelinitc*; we may make a 
thing that is diHie.ult or ojisy, simple 
or <^om])l(*x; wo. may 7uake a kiter 
or iuake a poem; wc^ may 'make a word 
or make a H(*ut.(«ic(*. To forui is the 
work ei(.her of inl.('lligen(^e or of ciD- 
c.umstaiic.<‘s: (nhwaiion hasnuuh to do 
in formiuij tlu* habits, but nature has 
more to (lo in formhuj ih(( disposition 
and the mind al|.og(ith(*r; H(‘ntim((nt» 
are fre(pient ly/f>r///ed by young people 
b(‘foro tlu*y luiv(^ suineient maturity of 
thought and knowledge* to jiustify th(*m 
in coming to any d(*<*isi(>n. I'o prtuhm 
is tlie (lT(u‘.t. of gr('at. uu'ntai oxc*rtion, 
or it is tlu^ natural operat ion of things: 
no industry <’,oul(l (W(‘r produee a poc^m 
or a work of the imagination, but a 
history or a work of w’ieiuu* may bo 
produced by tlu* for(*<^ of nu'ix^ labor. 
All things, both in the moral and in- 
t(*lh'(^tual world, ar(‘ link(Kl t.oget.her 
upon tlio saine |>rin(*iplc of cause and 
elTc'ct by which one tlunff is tlui pro- 
ducer and th(» othtT t lu* thing product: 
<|imrr(*lH produce halnnl, and kindness 
produccif lovo, as lu»at //roducat iii- 
tlammation and f(W<‘r^ or disease, yirc- 
duccu d<»at.h. What is created is not 
madt‘ by any nat ural proc<»Hs, but is 
e.all(*d into ('xishuico by the creating 
poMTiT; small matt<‘rs cmitc jealousies 
m j(*alouH minds. 

MALADY. »S(*e. Disokdku. 

MALEDICTION, CintSE, iMCRKrA- 
TioN* I»3xs(’kam‘ion, Anathema. 
diethm, from Iwatin wrt/e, ill, and dicerc, 
to say, signifies a saying ill, that, is, de¬ 
claring an (‘vil wish against, a isTson. 
('wrsc, Anglo-Saxim runa'an^ is tlu* na¬ 
tive Mnglish t<*nn corr(*spon(ling to 
vudedietiou, ImprvcaiUm^ from udln 
v>i, in, and imcari^ to pray, signifies a 
praying down (*vil upon a person. 
Kjcecraiiop^ from thi* .Latin erevror^ that 
is, c mcriH ej^cludeiu\ signifies the same 
jis to excomnmnieat**, with every form 
of HoIt‘imt ituprecatimu Aunthemu., in 
(tr(*i^k itvtUhptt, signirn's a Hi*tfing up, 
hence a devotion, a iiurs^*, and tbuH 
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a putting out of a religious community 
as a penance. 

The malediction is the most indcfi- 
nite and general term, signifying simply 
the declaration of evil; curae is a solemn 
denunciation of evil: the former is em¬ 
ployed mostly by men; the latter by 
some superior being as well as by men: 
the rest arc species of the curse pro¬ 
nounced only l3y men. The maUdic- 
tion is caused by simple anger; the 
curse is occasioned by some grievous 
offence: men, in the heat of their 
passions, will utter 'maledicticns against 
any object that offends thorn; God pro¬ 
nounced a curse upon Adam anci all 
his posterity, after the fall. 

The term curse differs in the degree 
of evil pronounced or wished; wiprecor 
tion and execraimi always imply some 
positive great evil, and, in fact, as 
much evil as can be conceived by man 
in his anger; the amthc7na concerns the 
evil which is pronounced according to 
the canon law, by which a man is not 
only put out of the Church, but held 
up as an object of offence. The male¬ 
diction is altogether an unallowed ex¬ 
pression of private resentment; the 
curse was admitted, in some cases, ac¬ 
cording to the Mosaic law; and that, 
as well as the anathema, at one time 
formed a part of the ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline of the Cliristian Church: the 
invprecation formed a part of the 
heathen ceremony of religion; but the 
execration is always the informal expres¬ 
sion of the most violent personal anger, 

MALEFACTOR. See Ciuminal, 

MALEVOLENT, Malicious. 
Malignant. These words have all 
their derivation from malus, bad, that 
is, malevolent wishing ill; malicious 
(see Malicb), having malice; and 
malignant, from malus and gigncrc, to 
be bom, having an inborn disposition 
that is bad. 

Malevolence has a deep root in the 
heart and is a sottlcKl part of the 
character; we dononunatc the person 
maleoolmt to designate the ruling tem¬ 
per of his mind: maliciousness may bo 
applied as an epithet to particjular 
parts of a man's character or coiwluct; 
one may have a mxilicious joy or pleas- 
uro in seeing the distresses of another: 
malignity is not so often employed to 
characterize the person as the thing; 


the malignity of a design is estimated 
by the dcgi'ce of mischief which was 
intended to be done. 

Malice, Rancor, Spite, Grudge, Pique, 
— Malice, in Latin malitia, from malus, 
bad, signifies the very essentx^ of bad¬ 
ness lyin^ in the heart; rancor (see 
Hatred) is only continued hatred; the 
former requires no external cause to 
provoke it, it is inherent in the mind; 
the latter must be caused by some per¬ 
sonal offence. Malice is properly the 
love of evil for evil’s sake, aiul is, there¬ 
fore, confined to no number or quality 
of objects, and limited by no circ^um- 
stance; rdneor depends ujion external 
objects for its cxist.onco, and is con¬ 
fined to such objcct.s only as are 
liable to cause displeixsur() or anger; 
malice will imjiel a man t.o do mischief 
to those who have not injured him and 
are perhaps st»rangcrs t,o liim; rancx>r 
can subsist only between i.hoso who 
have had sufficient connecjtion to bo 
at variance. 

S'piie, from Old French dc.sint, from 
Latin do, down, and a w(^tik(uu*cl form 
of specerc, to look—to look down on, to 
despise—denot.es a petty kind of imlr 
ice, or disposit.ion to offend anot-hor in 
trifling matters; it may be in the tem¬ 
per of the person, or it injiy have its 
source in some externd provcxuition: 
children often show their spite to one 
another. 

Grudge, from Old French grouchcr, to 
murmur, from an imitative biuse grii; 
and pique, from pike, demiting the 
prick of a pointed instrument., aro em¬ 
ployed for that particular sf.ate of 
rancorous or spiteful fetjling which is 
occasioned by iiersonal o(T(‘iu«^s: the 
grudge is that which has long existed; 
the pique is that which is of r<*ci‘nt 
date; a person is said to ow(? another 
a grudge for having done him an in¬ 
jury; or he is said to show pique to 
anotiier who has made him an affront. 

MALICIOUS. See Malevolent; 
Satanic. 

MALIGNANT. See Malbvoxacnt; 
Virulent. 

MANAGE. Soo Concert; Con¬ 
duct; Wield. 

MANAGEMENT. See C A » 0 ; 
Economy. 

MANGLE. S(^e Muitlat®. 

MANIA- Sec Leranoembot. 
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MANLY, Manful. Manly ^ or like 
a man, is opposed lo jiivtmile, and of 
course applied properly to youths; but 
manful, or full of manhood, is opposed 
to elTeininat-e !i.iid is applie.able more 
properly t.o f 2 ;rowi pi^rsons: a prt'- 
mature nianllncsit in younp; pc^rsons is 
hardly less iius<H‘mly than a want of 
7nanfulnrsii in on<^ who is (?alled ui)on 
to display his courage. 

MANNER. 8eo Aru; Custom; 
Way. 

MANNERS, Morals. Mnnnm 
eonct'rn t.he minor forms of acting with 
othin's and toward others; moroL't in¬ 
clude the important duties of life: 
7nann(Tit hav<‘ t.luu'eforci beem dimomi- 
natiul minor morah, Hy attention 
to good mannfrs wo render ours(‘lv(‘S 
good companions; by an observane<» 
of good ‘moralti w<‘ be(^om(» gooil miun- 
bers of soinet.y: in the fornu^r inst.a.ni‘.(^ 
we gain tJie goo<l-will of otlu'rs, in the 
lattfT th<nr (\st,e(^m. Tho, 7ntvnntrH of a 
child an^ of more or loss import an<*e, 
according to his station in lif<*; his 
tnmtk cannot. b(< at.t.end(ul to too early, 
let his Htat ion b(‘ wliat it may. 

S(U» also lOTlQtfKTTK. 

MANCEUVRXNG. See Tactics. 

MARGIN. S<H' Houdnu. 

MARINE. S(‘(‘ Mawitimm. 

MARINER. S<‘e Smaman. 

MARITIME, Maiunk, Naval, 
Nautk’al. Marfiimc and nufHnv, 
from the Latin marr, H(‘a, (cognate 
wiUi English ///err, signilH'S bidonging 
to the st*a; navalf from 7mviH, a ship, 
signilitNs Isdonging to a .ship; and nau- 
tM, from uitula, a sailor, signifies Im*- 
longing to a sailor or to navij^afion. 
Countries and places an* <h*nommated 
7 mriliinr from llieir proximity to the 
sea or tht*ir gn‘at inlernmrsi* by s<*a; 
hence England is t»nll(*d the most mrirf- 
f/wc nation in Euroiw*. Marinv is^a 
technical t(*nn, employed by pi‘rsonsin 
oflice, to denote that, wliieh is odtcially 
tninsacli^l witli rt‘gard to th<» sea in 
dmtiimtion from what passes on land; 
hence wi* speak r/f t-hi* mam/rs as a 
of stildifTH actingl>y s<*a» as con- 
iniated with the maritimv sociidy; or 
of inarinv. Htores, Naml is anofhe^r 
temi of art as op|W)S<*<l to military, 
ami iweil in r<»gard to the arraiw*- 
nwmts of government or commerce; 
hmiuti we sjMsak of mtid affairs, imd 


ofliccra, naval tactics, and the like. 
NauHctil is a scientific term con- 
iK'cted witli t.ho scnence of naviga- 
t,i<)n or the manag<‘men1. of vossols: 
h(*uce we talk of ‘nauHcal instruction, 
of 'nautical calculations. The maritime 
laws of England an^ ossc*nt.ial for the 
presiTvatioa of the naral power which 
it hjis so justly aecpiirod. l'h(‘ ffuintw 
of England is one* of ii.s glories. The 
naval administration is one of thc^ most 
important. bra.nehi‘S of our govern¬ 
ment in the* t.imc^ of war. Nauiwnl 
tables and a nautical almanac Jiavo 
b(H*n (‘xprc'ssly formcsl for thc^ benc'fit 
of all who apply (.htsnsc‘lves i.o nauliral 

KUhjlS'tH. 

MARK, Tiunt, Imcumssion, Stamp. 
Mark eomc*s from Anglo-Sn-xon ///cv/rc, 
nossibly allied to nivarc, signifying a 
boundary or limit, (hough this seems to 
bci a diffcTcmt word, i^rint and iniprmh 
irion, both from the* Latin prnnnr, to 
])rcsH, signify the. visible*. (‘tTcsd. pro- 
dueisl by ‘printIny or pnwing, aSVcu//'// 
signifies the* (*flN‘<d. produe.ed liy s/cm/;/- 
v/cf/, from Anglo-Saxon dnirpanf to 
stamp on with thc^ fc*et. 

'Phe W7>ril mark is thc^ most gcmenil 
in whatever altc^rs the external 

face* of an obj(*c*t. is a mark: a print is 
some" HjK'cifics mark, or a figures dra^vn 
ujxm tlu* surface of an obj(*(*>t; an ?>/i- 
prcHiciou is the* 7n(irh pr<*Hsc‘d eith(‘r 
upon or into a body: a stamp is the 
mark that, is slam pal in or upon the 
h<»dy. 'I''h(% mark is <«>nfine(f to no 
aij!e, shape*, or form; thc^ print is a 
mark that n‘prew*nts an objc'c.t; tiio 
mark may consist <»f a spot., a lints a 
skiiu, or a snu*ar; )mt a print <l(*scrib(*« 
a givtm oliject, as a house*, a man, edc. 
A mark is <*ilht‘r a protub(*ra.nc(‘ or a 
eh‘pr(‘SHion; an imprvHsion. is always a 
sinking in of edimct: a hillock or 
a htde* art* bedh marks; but the lnlt<‘r 
in properly the* imprcHsion: the stamp 
in an imiirrssian math* in ft sjiet*itiet 
maiuKT and for a Hpt*cific as 

t he stamp of a sf'al an wax, 'rhe mark 
is oceasioiKMl by (*vcry st/rt of aetiion, 
g**ntle or viedent, artithdal or nat.nrul; 
hy the voluntary nc.t of a is*r,s<jn, or 
the unconscious act of iminimate 
!)odit‘«, by me^ins of tiotnpressioii or 
friction, by a t.<mch or a blow, ami the 
like: all the oth(*rs an* occas»»mHi l)y 
one or morti of (hcs<,i imKiutt. Ihe prind 
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is occasioned by artificial means of com¬ 
pression, as when the 'prwJt of letters 
or pictxires is made on paper; or by 
accidental and natural compression, 
as when the ‘prbit of the hand is made 
on the wall, or the ‘mnl of the foot is 
made on the ground. The impression 
is made by means more or less violent, 
as when an impression is made upon 
wood by the axe or hammer; or by 
CTadual and natural means, as by the 
dripping of water on stone. The 
stamp is made by means of direct 
pressure with an artificial instrument. 

Mark is of such universal applica¬ 
tion that it is confined to no objects 
whatever, either in the natural or 
moral world; print is mostly applied 
to material objects, the face of which 
imdergocs a lasting change, as the pri?it- 
ing made on papei‘ or wood; iwqyression 
is more commonly applied to such 
natural objects as are particulaidy 
solid; stamp is generally applied to 
paper or still softer and more yielding 
bodies. Impression and stamp have 
both a moral application: events or 
speeches make‘an impression on the 
mind; things boar a certain stamp 
which bespeaks their origin. Where 
the passions have obtained an ascen¬ 
dency, the occasional good iniprcssio'fis 
which are produced by religious ob¬ 
servances but too frequently die away; 
the Christ,ian roh'gion caiTies with it¬ 
self the stamp of truth. 

Mark, Sign, Note, Symptom, ToJeon, 
Indication.—Mark (see above). Sign, 
in Latin signum, signifies the thing that» 
points out. Symptom, in Latin symp- 
tomd, Greek avpwnjiiia, from mirruv, 
to fall out in ticcordance, signifies what 
presents itself lo ccmfirm one’s opinion. 
Token (siio Betokkn). Indication, in 
Latin indicalio, from indicate, t,o point 
out, signifies the thing w^hich point,s out. 

The idea of an external obj<*ct which 
servos to direct the obsorv(ir is com¬ 
mon to all th(jse terms; tlio difl'eronce 
consists in the objects that ax’c em¬ 
ployed. Anything may servo as a 
nuirk, a stroke, a dot, a stktk set up, 
and the like; it serves sinifily to guide 
the senses; the mgn is something more 
complex; it consists of a figure or 
representation of some object, as the 
twelve sigrinS of the zodiac, or t.ho signs 
which arc affixed to houses of enters 


tertainment, or to shops. Marks aro 
arbitrai-y; every one chooses liis mark 
at pleasure: signs have commonly a 
connection with t,he objectt that is to 
be observed: a house, a tree, a letter, 
or any external object may be chosen 
as a mark: but a tobacconist chooses 
the sign of a rodman; the innkeeper 
chooses the head of the reigning prince. 
Marks serve in general simply t,o aid 
the memory in distinguishing f.he situa¬ 
tion of objccl.s or the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of persons or things, as 
the marks wliicli are set, uj) in a garden 
to distinguish the ground t.hat is oc¬ 
cupied; they may, therefore, be pri¬ 
vate and known only to t,he indiviil- 
uiil that makes them, as t,lu^ private 
marks by which a tradi'smau distin¬ 
guishes his prices: they may likewise 
be changeable and fiu(‘,tuat,iiig, a(;c‘ord- 
ing to the humor and convenieiici^ of 
the maker, as the private marks which 
arc employed by the milit,iiry on guard. 
Signs, on the contrary, serve to direct 
the understanding; they have eit-her 
a natural or an artifi(iial r(\somblance 
to the object to bo represent,(‘d; they 
arc consequently (jhosen, not by the 
will of one, but by the universal con¬ 
sent of a body; they ato, not chosim 
for the moment, but for a ]>ermanoncy, 
as in the case <^f languagi}, either oral 
or written, in th(i (*.as(‘. of th(i zodiac^al 
signs, or tlwj signs of the cross, the 
algebraical signs, and the lik(‘. It is 
clear, therefore, that many objiurt-s 
may bo both a mark and a sign, ac- 
cortling to t,ho abovii illustration: the 
cross which is employed in books, by 
way of refensncci t.o not(\s, is a mark 
only, because it serves mer<*ly {,o guichi 
the eye or tussist the memory; but the 
figure of the cross, wh<m (‘inploy(‘d in 
n^fttrence to the cross of our Saviour, is 
a sign, inasmuch as it- c(>«v<‘ys a <iis- 
tiiict idea of something (^ls(* to t he min<l; 
so likc'wise little slTi>k<‘S ov(‘r lef i.ers, or 
even lettem thems(ilv(‘s, may nuTt^ly be 
marks, while tlu^y point, out only a dif- 
fesremee bet,ween this or (hat l(‘tter, 
this or that obje(5t; but this sam<* stroke 
becomris a sign if, as in t.hi* first (1(^- 
clension of Latin nouns, it. is a sign of 
th(^ ablative casci; and a single l<ttt<^r af¬ 
fixed to <liffcront parents is mer<*Iy a 
fmrk so long as it simply starves this 
purpose; but th(j same or suppose 
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•it were a word, is a sitjn when it. is used 
as a ttitjN. A ntark. may bo. soniethiiifj; 
accidental, and nu'an nothing; but 
a dgn is that to which a nioaninK is al- 
wa>\s given: t.luTt* may bo warkit on 
a wall (><^(^asion<*d by t.lio olcmumts or 
ot.h(Twis(', but. a t^ujn is always t.ho au/n 
of something: a, niarlx^ if it (‘.onsist of a 
sonsibh' ol)j<M*t, is only visible, but 
may be the o])jt‘ct of hearing, 
siiu‘ll, or any ot.her senst^: many 
things, then'fon*, ma.y b(' aitjttit which 
are not //au7.*.v; wlu^n words are spokem 
and not writ.b^n lluw and 

not marktt: and in lik<‘ mamu*r, tlie 
cross mail(‘. on ilu^ foreluvwl (»f a child 
in baptism is a aignj but not a vmrh\ 

When mark and sign an^ bot h taktni 
to <l(*not.e som<‘t.liing by which one 
forms a jmlgrmmt, t.he formc'r s(‘rv(‘R 
<»it.her to deuot.e that, wliitih has been 
or which is, t.he latt(‘r t.o designates t.hat 
which is or will be, as p<‘rsons Ix'ar the 
marka of aj 5 <N or the marka of vioh^tuus 
or we nmy ju<Ig(^ hy tli<^ marks of a p(T- 
son^s foot, that soim^ one has been walk¬ 
ing in a part icular pla<*(*; lioarsi'iuHs is 
a sign that a i>t‘rson has a cohl; wlum 
marin<TH rn<M*t with (UTtain birds at 
sen, t h(\v cousid<‘r t.Iu^m as sign that 
land is near at hand. 

»So Uk(‘VviH<! in application to moral 
objc'cts or matt(*rs of a purely intel- 
l(T.tual nat ure; as a mark of honor, or 
a mark of distimUion; an outward and 
visibht siffti of an inward and spirittial 
grHc.(^. 

So likewise iu appli(*al-ion to obj<*(*tH 
whitdi 8(*rv{^ us characteristics of tint 
person, ih(' mark illust ratt^s tluv spring 
<»f tile action; th<* sign shows tlwj 
state (tf the mind or simtiments; it is 
a mark of folly w<‘akni'ss in a man 
to yh»ki himself implii-itly to th<^ guul- 
turn*, of an inf,en*Hted frhual; t(*ars iire 
n(»t always a sign of rt‘p(‘ntanc(». 

Noiv is rather a sign than a mark; 
hut. it is pronerly ilu‘ sign which erm- 
sists f>f marks^ ns a nota of adminw- 
tion (!): <*r, in the moral senw*, the#*vV/«^ 
by which the <»bjecf is known; as per¬ 
sons of nahu that is. which have a 
noU^ ttpon th<an» or that by whi<dt they 
arc known. 

^Sgmpiom Is rather a mark than a 
Htgn; it explaitw th(j caust^ or origin of 
ttomrdaints hy (he app<‘aran(«‘s they 
aH«um<% an<i is eiaployt*d as a t<H*hni<ad 


term only in the acionco of medicine: 
SIS a foaming at. the mouth and an ab- 
horrc'jdct^ of drink ar<^ sgmptonis of 
canine madness; motion ami r('Hi)ira- 
tion are signs of lif<i; but it may lik(^ 
wise he used figuratively in api>lica- 
tiou to moral obj(x*.ts. 

Token is a sp(‘(a(‘s of mark in the 
moral s<xis(s indiealmn a species of 
sign: a mark shows what is, a iokm 
serves to kec'p in mind what luis been: 
a gift- to a iriemd is a mark of oiu^’s 
atTcc.t.iou and (‘stemu: if it bo pcuinji- 
m‘nt in it.s nature it Ix'comcH a token; 
fri(‘nds who are iu close int.t‘r(*ourse 
have perpt'tunl oi)p()rtuiiit.icK of show¬ 
ing ea(‘li oth(‘r marks of t.lieir rt'gard 
by recipnx^al acts of (‘ourt.(‘sy and 
kindm‘ss; wlum tluy sc'parate for any 
kmgt.h of time th(*y <iommonly leave 
som(‘ token of tlsur t(‘nd(*r H(*n’l.imeutH 
in <wich oUkt’s hands, as a i)l(‘dge of 
what sliall bt‘ as w(iU as ati (‘vid(«ice 
of what has h(‘(‘n. 

C.S it. r(‘sp<‘c.ts indication^ is said 
in ai>stract. !W\d g<Mi<*niI proposit.ions; 
indication i(.S(‘lf is (‘inploycd (ynly for 
th<‘ sign giv<‘n by any individual; it 
lM*sp(‘aks the a<^t of (he p<*rsons: but 
th<y sign is only t he fa<ie or app(‘aran<‘.e 
<»f tin* tilling. Wluni u man dex's not; 
live consiKteutly wit.li tlu^ professsiou 
which he holds, it is a sign that his 
religion is built on.a wrong foundation; 
par(«its ar<* grat.ili<*d wh<‘n tlu‘y ob- 
WTve the slight t'st indieaiions of gtrnius 
or goodness m tiicir childn^n. 

Marh\ Traef\ Vestige^ Footstep^ 7'nieL 
--They wor<l mark has alnuidy h(*(ni 
considcTcd at. larpy in thty pnxic^ding 
article, but it will a<lmit of further 
illuHt.ration yfhvn taken in tlu‘ wmsc 
of that whi(‘h is visibh*, and H<*rv(*H to 
show the existing stab^ of things; 
mark is ln‘r<‘, «is before, t.he most. g<*n- 
eral anti umiualiluxl t.<‘rm; th<‘ <»tht‘r 
terms varying in tlu% turcumstauct's 
or manner of t ht* mrtrh\ Tracc^ M iddlt^ 
I‘V<‘nch tracer, to follow, com(*H ulti- 
inattdy from Latin Inthere, to drag. 
VeHtitjCf in Lnt.in vestlghim, signilies, 
literally, a print of t.Iu» f<»ot. FooUitep 
is tak(*n for th(‘ plact* iu which the 
f<x*t hits Hteppt‘d, or tlx* mark nuuie. 
by (hat. sl<*p. Track, I'Ventdi trac, a 
bt*aten way, txmies from a 'rt'Utt»nm 
v<*rb mt»:inhn 5 to st^rupe or sh<»vt*. 

'I'hts mark is sjiid of a fresh utai un- 
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interrupted line: the trace is said of 
that which is broken by time: a car¬ 
riage in driving along the sand leaves 
imrhs of the wheels, but in a short 
time all traces of its having been there 
will be lost: a rmrk is produced by the 
action of bodies on one another in 
oveiy possible form; the spilling of a 
liquid may leave a jnarh on the floor; 
the blow of a stick leaves a imrk on 
the body; but the trace is a mar/c pro¬ 
duced only by bodies making a progress 
or proceeding in a continued course: 
the ship that cuts the waves and the 
bird that cuts the air leave no trace 
of their course behind; so men pass 
their lives, and after death leave no 
traces that they ever wore. The vestige 
is a species of rtwrk or trace caused by 
the feet of men, or, which is the same 
thing, by the works of active industry; 
as the vestige of buildings: there are 
traces of the Roman roads still visible 
in England; there are many vestiges of 
Roman temples in Italy. 

In an extended and moral applica¬ 
tion they are similarly • distinguished. 
The mark serves to denote as well that 
which is as that which has been; as 
marks of desolation, or marks of an¬ 
tiquity: trace and vestige show the re¬ 
mains of something that has been; the 
former in reference to matters of in¬ 
tellectual research generally, the latter 
in reference to that which has been built 
up or pulled down^ as there iu*e traces 
of a universal affinity in all known 
languages; there are vestiges of ancient 
customs in dilTcrent parts of England. 

Footstep is employed only for the 
steps of an individual: the track is made 
by the steps of many; it is the line 
which has boeii beaten out or made by 
stamping: thvt footstep is now common¬ 
ly and properly employed only for 
men and brutes; but the track Is ap¬ 
plied to inanimate objects, as the wheel 
of a carriage. When Cacus took away 
the oxen of Hercules, he dragged them 
backward that they might not bo 
traced by their footsteps: a track of 
blood from the body of a murdered 
man may sometimes load to the detec¬ 
tion of the murderer. 

In the metaphorical applicsation they 
do not signify a mar/f, but a (Jourso of 
conduct; the former implies 
moral feelings or mode of dealing; the 


latter one’s mechanical and habitual 
manner of acting: the foruK'r is the 
consequence of having the same ])rin- 
ciplcs; the latter proceeds from imita¬ 
tion or constant repetition. A good 
son win walk in tlio footsteps of a good 
father. In the management, of busi¬ 
ness, it is rarely wise in a yoimg man 
to leave the track whi<^h has been 
marked out for him by his superiors in 
age and experience. 

Mark, Badge, Stigma.—Mark is still 
the general and the two others specific 
terms; they arc employed for what¬ 
ever serves to chfiractonze persons ex¬ 
ternally, or betoken any part either 
of their character or circuinstancos: 
mark is employed cither in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense; badge in an 
indilTorent one; stigma in a bad sense: 
a thing may either be a mark tif honor, 
of disgi’aco, or of simple distinction; 
a badge is a mark simply of distinction; 
the stigrrn is a mark of disgraiso. The 
mark is that which is conf(*rrod upon 
a person for his merit.s, tis medals, 
stars, and ribbons are bestowed by 
princes upon meritorious officei’s and 
soldiers; or the nmk atta<5h(‘8 to a 
person, or is affi.xcd to him, in (ionH<v 
quonce of his demerits; as a low situa¬ 
tion in his class is a mark of disgrac(^ 
to a scholar; or a fool’s cap is a mark 
of ignominy affixed to idlers an<l 
dunces; or a brand in the forelutad is 
a mark of ignominy for (jrimiiials: the 
badge is that which is volunt.arily as¬ 
sumed by one’s self according to (^stal>- 
ILshed custom; it consists of dn^ss by 
which the office, station, and cv<*n 
ligion of a particular community is dis¬ 
tinguished: as the gown ami wig are 
ihnhmlgc of th(j legal prof(?ssi(>ri; th<* 
gown and suri)lico that of cltTical nu^n: 
the uniform of charity childnm is <.h<j 
iHutgp of tlwtir condition; the t><*e-uliar 
habit of th(^ Ciuakers, or tiie tVii‘nds, 
is the h(ul{fe of their religion: the stigma 
consists not so much of what, is op(»nly 
imposed upon a person Jis what falls 
upon him in the judgnH‘nt of oth(*rH; 
it is tlie black mark whie.h is S{»t upon 
a person by t.hc public, and is (?onHtJ- 
quently the strong(?Ht of all marks, and 
omi which nvory one most dretids and 
every good man settles l(*a8t to d(wervf‘. 

Mark, liuiL —^Thcj word rmrk has t his 
additional meaning in common with 
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the word buttj that, it implies an object' 
aimed at: llu^ tnarl: is litt*rally a mark 
that, is said !<► hi* shot, at by tl'io marks- 
man with a gun or a ])o\v. 

It. is also tiieta])hori(*.ally employed 
for the man who by his ]>miliar char¬ 
acter i.st i<*s inakes himself tin* object of 
notiei*; he is thi* mark at whiidi every 
one's looks and thoujuhts are directed: 
the bait, derived throiifiih Kreneh from 
an Old bow (}<*rman word lueanirip; to 
beat, alheil to Mn^lij^h /av//, is a speeii^s 
of mark in this met aphorical sense; but 
the former <*alls forth only t!,<‘neral 
observation, the latter ])rovok(*s the 
laupiht er arid jokes of every one. Who¬ 
ever n*nd<‘rs himself eonspiiaious by 
his eciuMitriidties, i*it.her in his opinions 
or his actions, must not complain if hi* 
becomi^ a mark for t.ho diu’ision of thi* 
public: it is a man’s misfortune ratluT 
t.han his fault if he becomi^ the butt 
of a company who are rude and unf<*el- 
iiiK i*nou<<h to draw their pleiusuros from 
another’s pain. 

Mark^ NotCf Nathar—Mark is Iuto 
taken in the iuti'lli'et.ual simsi*, fixing 
as it Wf‘re a mark upon a thinfi! so as 
to kec^p it in mind, which is in fact to 
fi.K one’s attention upon it in such a 
manner as to be able to distiUMluish it 
by its charaeteristic {|ualitics: to mark 
is thiTcfore alloKctlier an intellectual 
uc-t: to note has the same end as that 
of markhitf^ nam<‘ly, to aid the mem- 
oi\v» but one aotrs a tbiuK by making 
a writt.en nota of it; this is thirefon* 
a nuTlianicat act: to uo{m% on tlu* 
other hand, from knowledge, 

is a (*onscious operation, signifying to 
bring to onit’s knowlinlge, per<«*pt.ion, 
or understanding by the. usi* of (>ur 
wmses. We mark and 7ia(a that which 
particularly interests us: the former 
Is that which servers a pnwnt punwisj'; 
mtiev. that. wiu<*h may be of use in 
future, 'i'he impat lent lover marks the 
hours until tlie time, arriv«*s for mc*et- 
ing his miHtr(*ss: travellers rwk what- 
strikes th(»iu of imi»ortance to Iw 
remen)iber<‘<l when th(*y ret.urn home: 
naiifr, which is i\ sptHues of noting in 
small mat.t(»r«, may (nth<T for tl«? 
prescuit or the futun^j we may iwUva 
things merely by way of mtiusemt^nt, 
us a chihl will notice the actions of 
animals; or wo may noUm a thing for 
the 8uko of ^xmring it in mind, m a 


person notices a particular road when 
ill* wishes to ret.urn by the same way. 

Sec also Snow. 

MARKSMAN. See SnAuesiiooTRB. 

MARRIAGE, WEnniNii, NumALS. 
MarriatjCj from to marrit, denotes the 
act of marri/buj; wedding and nuptials 
ili*n()te the ceremony of lieing married. 
I’o marrp is bas(*il on Latin manliiSf 
from a root found also in masculine^ sig¬ 
nifying a man, and mi'ans to be joiikkI 
to a male; hence mirria(fe compriv 
hends Ww act of choosing and being 
legidly bouiwl to a injin or a woman; 
wrddiinj, from urd, and tin* Anglo- 
Saxon urddian, to promisi* or betroth, 
implies the ueremou.v of marrifiiiffj iii- 
asnme.h as it is binding upon tilio 
parties. Nuptials comes ultimately 
from niipla, participle of the batin 
nalHre^ to veil, beiviuse the Uoma.n 
ladies winx^ veiled at the t.im(^ of mar¬ 
riage: heiKio it has been put. for the 
whoh* (u*remony itself. Marriage is an 
institution which, by t.ho.s(* who have 
been lilessi^l with the light, of Diviiio 
Revelat ion, has always b<‘en considered 
ns sae.red: with some persons, part.icu- 
Inrly among thii lower or<l<*rs of Hoci(\l.y. 
the day of their wedding^ is (‘onv(*rte<l 
into n day of riot, and mt.emp(*pauce; 
among the Roman Gatholi(*s tn Eng¬ 
land it has been thi* practice to havo 
their nuptials solemnized by a priest 
of their own persuasion as well as by 
th(* Pri>t.est.aut (dergyman. 

It. is (‘ustomary among many Italians 
in the Uniti'd States to have a eivil 
marriage first and a r(‘llgions one Iat.or, 
liie couple living apart m the interval. 

MarriagCj Matrimong^ Wedlaek, 
Marriage is oftemu' an act than a si ati*: 
matrimony and wedlock bot.h ilesi’Hbo 
states. 

Marnaye is taktii in t.lu* sense of an 
ludi wh<»n wo spcuik of t.he laws of mar- 
rmge^ t.Iio day of one's marriaue, the 
congratulations upon one’s mairifgpu 
a happy or unhappy marriage^ th<> 
fruits of one's imtrUige, and the like; 
it is taken in i.ho Hcnse of a stat e wlu‘n 
wo Hja^ik of the pli*4iHures or pains of 
mirriaye: but m this latter caw? 
nmirimonut which signiti(*.H a married 
lif<? abstracUHlliP from all ag(*uts^ <ir 
iMitittg p<‘rHons, is pn^feruble; ho likiv- 
wisi^ to think of matrimong, ami t.o 
cnt<?r into the holy state of mntrimmy, 
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are expressions founded upon the sig¬ 
nification of the term. As matrimony 
is derived from ?naicr, a mother, be¬ 
cause married women are in general 
mothers, it has particular reference 
to the domestic state of the two parties; 
broils are but too frequently the fruits 
of matrhnony, yet there are few ciises 
in which they might not be obviated 
by the good sense of those who arc 
engaged in them. Hasty marriages 
cannot be expected to produce happi¬ 
ness; young people who arc eager for 
rnatrimony before they are fully aware 
of its consequences will purchase their 
experience at the expense of their 
peace. Wedlock is the Old English 
word for matrinmiy, and is in con¬ 
sequence admitted in law, when one 
speaks of childi’on bom in wedlock; 
conformably to its derivation, it has a 
reference to the bond of union which 
follows the marriage: hence one speaks 
of living happily in a state of wedlock^ 
of being joined in holy wedlock. 

MARTIAL, Warfare, Warlike, 
Military, Soldier-like. Martial^ 
from Mars, the god of war, is the 
Latin term for belonging to war: 
warlike signifies, literally, Hko war (Old 
French werre, Modem IVcnch guerre^ 
from Old High German werra, broil, 
confusion, allied to English worse). In 
sense these terms approach so near to 
each other that they may bo easily ad¬ 
mitted to supply each other's place; but 
custom, the lawgiver of language, has 
assigned an office to each that makes it 
not altogether indifferent how they arc 
used. Warfare^ from war and the Anglo- 
Saxon verb Jaranj modern /are, to go, 
means an expedition of war: Hence is 
the carrying on of wtir, either by land or 
sea or both. It is also improperly ap¬ 
plied to strife between political and 
other factions. Martial is both a tech¬ 
nical and a more comprehensive term 
than warlike; on the other hand, war¬ 
like designates the tomp(‘r of the indi¬ 
vidual more than mirtial: wo spoidc 
of rnarlial array, martial propara<.ion«, 
martial law, a court martial; but of a 
warlike nation, meaning a nation which 
is fond of war; a warlike spirit or tem¬ 
pter, also a appearance, inasmuch 
as the temper is visible in the air and 
carriage of a man. Military^ from miles. 
signifies belonging to a soldier, and 


soldier-Uke, like a soldier (soldier being 
derived from Late Latin soldmn, pay, 
from solidus, originally an adjective 
moaning hard; tHen *‘hard cash" or 
money, and signifying originally one 
who fights for money). Military, in 
comparison with martial, is a term of 
particular import, martial having al¬ 
ways a reference to war in general: 
and military to the proceedings con¬ 
sequent upon that: hence w^c speak of 
military in distinction from naval, as 
military expeditions, military move¬ 
ments, and the like; but in character¬ 
izing the men we should say that th(‘y 
had a martial appearance; but of a 
particular place that it had a military 
appearance, if there were many sol¬ 
diers. Military, com]>ared with sol- 
dicr-like, is used for the body, and the 
latter for the individual. The whole 
army is termed the military: the con¬ 
duct of an individual is soldicr-likit 
or otherwise. 

IVIARVEL. See Wonder. 

MASK. See Cloak. 

MASSACRE. See Carnage. 

MASSAGE. See Press. 

3VLASSIVE. See Bulky. 

MASTER. See Possessor. 

3VCATCH. See Tally. 

MATERIAL. See Corporal; Tan¬ 
gible. 

MATRIMONY. See Marriacho. 

MATTER, Materials, Suiukct. 
and matariah are both diTived 
from the ajunc sourcio, namely, t.h(^ 
Latin materia, stuff for building. 
jeet, in Latin mhjeiium, partitniih* of 
siMcere, to lie under, signifK^s t.h(» tJung 
lying under and forming tlui foimdiw- 
tion. 

Mailer, in the physical applicat-ion, is 
taken for all that composers tlu^ scniHible 
world, in distinction from that which is 
spiritual or (Hscernible only l>y the 
tliinking faculty; hence maiter is al¬ 
ways opiK>rt(^cl to mind. In regard to 
materials, it is taken in an iiKlivisiblo 
as w(dl }is a general 8<^nse; tlus whole 
univ(^rs<t is said to be oomiKwt'd of 
mttUr, though not of tmlvrials: on the 
oth(‘r Iiand, imUrials consist of those 
part.i<!ular parf.s of matier whi<jh S(*rvo 
for the artificial prodiKStion of objfwts; 
and maiiet is wild of those things which 
ar<j this natural parts of the universe: 
a house, a table, and a chair consist 
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of matcrkds, bc'C‘.auso they arc works 
of art.; but, a plant, a an animal 
botly, consist of matter, because they 
are tlui j)rodii(‘.t.ions of nature. 

The (liHt.iiu‘-tion of t.hc'so. t(‘rms in 
tlieir moral appIi<‘at.iou is very similar; 
the matUr which comiifist's a moral dis- 
cours(‘ is what einanat.('s from the 
aulhor; but- the mnltrktlft are those 
with whieli one is furnished by oUkts. 
The style of some writers is so iiulif- 
ferc'iit that it dissrac^es the tnathr 
by tii(^ !nanni‘r; pi'riodical writ<‘rs are 
furnislu'd with vmtvrialu for their 
proilutM.ions by the daily occ.uitcmwmss 
m t.Iu‘ political and iuoral world. 
Writt'rs of dictionaih's en<h‘avor to 
compr(*ss a.s inu(*h matter as iK)ssil)le 
int.o a small spiuu'; th(\y <lraw their 
lunieriala from evcTV othcT \vrit.(T. 

Matter schuus to b(‘ar th<‘ same nhir 
tion \o ,suhjeet as whoh^ do('8 to 
any part icular part.: the auhjed is the 
groundwork of the matter; th(^ matUr is 
tliat which derives from the Hubj<*ct: 
th(^ matUr is that which we g('t. by tlu* 
fonui of irm^ntiou; the Hubjed is that, 
which otY(U's it'S(‘lf to not.uui: many p(*r- 
sons may, th<‘reforo, have ihaubjed who 
hav<> no matter, that is, nothing in th<‘ir 
rown minds wliieli they can otTcr by 
way of illust.rating this mibjed: hut It 
is not* possible to liave matter without 
a Huhjevt: hence tlic word ^mitUr is 
tak(*u for th(^ substanc(\ and for that 
which is substantial; the aubjed is 
tak(‘n for i.hat which (‘iigagcs th<'. at¬ 
tention: we sptMik of a aubjeet of con- 
V(»rsation and matter for <l(‘liberation; 
ambji vt of inejuiry, a matter oi curiosity. 
Nations in a barbarous static alTord 
hut little matter wortiiy l.o be r<Hwml<*d 
in history; pt'oph* who live a seclud(*<l 
life and in a conlracl.<*<l sph<»re have 
hut f<*w ttabjeda to ix’cupy tlieir atten¬ 
tion. 

MATURE. S(*c liiCK. 

MAXXM, PiCKOKFr, itunn, Law. 
Mttxm (set^ Axiom) is a moral truth 
that carries its own winght with it-wtlf. 
Preavpt (see (Nimmand), rule (ww* 
OuioK), tuwi law (see LAWnm), nig- 
nifying the thing laid flown, all borrow 
their w<aght from sfiiiM' (;xt.enial dr- 
curnstancf*: tim preapt tlerivffs its au¬ 
thority from the iiwhvidual df*livermg 
it; in this marine* th<’ ftretu^ph <»f our 
Havifuir hav(» a w<»ight which givfts 


them a df^cided superiority sver every¬ 
thing else: t.he rale acxiuires a worth 
from it.H fit.ness for gukling us in our 
proceeding: the law, which is a species 
of ruk, df'rivesits wcught from tlio sanc- 
t.ion of powf^r. M(i.rh}u^ are ofl-iui pre¬ 
cepts, inasmuch as t.Iuw ar<^ comnumi- 
catcMl to us by our ])ar<‘iitis; they lU’c 
rules, inasimurii as they Sf'rvc as I'l rule 
for our c,ondu(!i,; they are laws, inas¬ 
much as they hav(‘ the saniit.ion of eon- 
scifUH^e. We rt\sp(‘ei, tlu' ma^rims of 
antifiuity as containing l.lu^ essence of 
human wisdom; \\v riw(‘r(nu‘c tli(» ;>rc- 
eepfs of rihgion as th(‘ foundation of all 
happin(‘ss; \\v regar<l th(^ rules of pru- 
fleucc as pn'serving us from (Trors and 
misfort.uiK's; W(‘ r<‘Sp<‘<d. (he laa\s lus 
they are th(' support, of civil society. 

MAY. Seeth^N. 

MAZE. H(‘(i IjAnYRiNTii. 

MEAGRE. ScH'. Lkan. 


MEAN, PiTiKUi., Houdh). Vor the 
flerivat.ion of th(»se words Tjow, for 
mean; IhTv for pUlfal; ami Bark for 
sordid, Th<* moral a.pi>Hcation of thesti 
terms (.o t.hf‘ <‘harni*t(‘rs of m<'n, in their 
transactions witli one anotluT, is what 
constitutf's their coniinou signification. 
What.ev(‘r a man dof‘s in common with 
thosf^ hfhiw him is mean; it- (‘viuees a 
tfunjHT that, is prone to sink rat.her t.han 
to rise in th<‘ scale of sofiicty: whatever 
makf‘H him an objc^ct. of jiity, and <‘on- 
Hcupient.ly of cont<‘nu>t for his de- 
grmlixl ,charac^t(‘r, makes him pitijid: 
what<‘v<*r makes him grovid aiwl crawl, 
iuti'ut on low, vile aims, is soniid, 
from the Lat.in sorties, dirty. ikTcan- 
nc«» is in many <^as<iH only ridativoly 
bad lUM it. resp(‘c.ts t.hc disposal of our*' 
propi‘r(.y: for instaiw^i^ what is 
nv^s in ou(^ might Ix' getu‘rosity or 
pruden<‘,(' in am>(ht*r: the <lue «»sUriiat.o 
of eirc.mnHl,anct‘s is allowahle in all, 
hut it is meamivss for any om^ to ai- 
tnnpt to save, at the expeIlH^^ of others, 
that wJiiih he can cx>nv<»ui(‘ntly alTonl 
<nther to giv(^ or pay: hence an unthio 
spirit of Htx‘king gain or advantagit for 
one's tw‘lf to th<^ didriment. id* otherH 
is d<»n<«runat.(td a nmm t(*in|M»r: it ifi 
mean for a gi^ntleman t.o <ii> that for 
hiinsidf whh'h a<*cor<Ung to his dr- 
cumstanci^K he might gid anoilst tf^ do 
for him. Pitifulness got*s farther t.han 
weamtess: it. is not nu‘r*‘ly that which 
(litgnMies, hut unmans the jxTson: it. is 
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that which is weak as well as low: when 
the fear of evil or the love of gain 
prompts a man to sacrifice his char¬ 
acter and forfeit his veracity he be¬ 
comes truly pitiful; Blifil in Tom 
Jones is the chai-acter whom aU pro¬ 
nounce to be pitiful, Sordidness is pe¬ 
culiarly applicable to one^s love of 
gain; although of a more corrupt, yet 
it is not of so degrading a nature as 
the former two: the sordid man- does 
not deal in trifles like the mean inmi; 
and htis nothing so low and weak in 
him as the pitiful man. A continual 
habit of getting money will engender 
a sordid love of it in the human 
mind; but nothing short of a degratled 
character loads a man to be pitiful. 
We dislike a mean man: wo hold a 
pitiful man in profound contempt: 
we hate a sordid man. Mea7iness de¬ 
scends to that which is insignificant 
and worthless: pitifulness sinks into 
that which is despicable: sordidness con¬ 
taminates the mind with what is foul. 

See also Base; Common; Design; 
Low. 

MEAN, Medittm. Jlfcan, as hero 
used, is but a contraction oi medium, 
which signifies in Latin the middle 
path. The term mean is used ab¬ 
stractedly in all speculative matters: 
there is a 7man in opinions between the 
two extremes: this mean is doubtless 
the point nearest to truth. Medium is 
employed in practical matters; com¬ 
putations are often erroneous from bo- 
mg too high or too low; the 7nedium is 
in this case the one most to be preferred. 
The moralist will always recommend 
the mean in all opinions that wid(dy 
differ from each other: our passions 
always recommend to us some ex¬ 
travagant conduct cither of insokinti 
resistance or 7nean compliance; butj 
discretion recommends the imdium or 
middle course in such matters. 

MEANING, Sec SiG-Nipication. 

MEANS. See Way. 

MECHANIC. See Artist, 

MEDDLE, See iNTEliMEDDLIil, UU- 
dor Intkuomde. 

MEDDLES03VIE. See Piiaomati- 
CAI., 

MEDIATE. See Arbitiute; In- 

TEROWDE. 

MEDIOCRITY, See Mopkuation. 

MEDITATE. See Contemm^ate, 


MEDIUM. See Mean, 

MEDLEY. See Dippbrence; Mixt¬ 
ure. 

MEEK. See Soft. 

MEET. See Fit. 

MEETING, Interview. Meeting, 
from to meet, is the act of 7 Heeting or 
coming into the company of any oiu': 
interview, compounded of inter^ be¬ 
tween, and view, i.o view, is a personal 
view of each other. A lYwetbig is an 
ordinary conc(Tn, and it.s purpose fa¬ 
miliar; incetings are daily taking pla(«^ 
between friends: an interview is ex¬ 
traordinary and formal; it-s objet^t 
is commonly business; an intcrvmo 
sometimes takes place potwoeu princes 
or commanders of armies. 

See also AssEMBiiY. 

MELANCHOLIC. Sec IIypocuon- 
briacjal. 

MELANCHOLY. See Dejectiom; 
Splenetic. 

MELODY, Harmony, Accordance. 
Melody, from Greek from 

Greek /dXoc, a song, and a song, 
signifies something intended to bo sung. 
lIarmo7iy, in Latin hamonki, GrtK'tk 
apftovia, concord, from appUCj a joining, 
signifies the agreement of sounds. /Ic- 
cordance denotes the act or strate of ac- 
cordvng (sec Agree). 

Melody signifies any measured or 
modulated sounds mctasun.Hl aftcjr the 
maimer of viu’se into distinct mt'inbers 
or parts; harmony signifies the suiting 
or atlapting ililTereiit. mo{lulat(!d sounds 
to one another; 7ndody is th(T<*for<‘ to 
luirmony as a jiart to tlwj whole: wis 
must first procluce melody by th(^ rules 
of art; the harmony which follows 
must be regulated by the (»ur: tlu*r<‘ 
may bo melody without harmonjf, but 
there cannot b(s himnony without 
7n(\lody: wo Hi)eak of simi)le melody 
where the modes of music are not very 
much diversified; but we caniud spi^ak 
of harmony unlctss th(T(^ ho a vari(*ty 
of uot'ri'H to fall in with one anotfier. A 
voice is nudodious, inasmiKsh as it is 
capable of j)rodu(ung a n^gularly inodu- 
latini note; it is harmonious, inasmuch 
as it strikc‘8 af^iu^ably on e«ur ami 
prodmu^H no disiwirdant sounds, ‘‘nwi 
song of a bird is melodious or has nwMy 
in it, inasmuch as thcTO is a combina¬ 
tion of s^mnds in it which arc» ailmiUt^d 
to be regular, ami constKiuently aicreo- 
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able to tho imwical car; there is /wr- 
7 mny in a conc<n'l. of yoieos and iiist,ni- 
monts. Ammlnncv is, strictly sixuik- 
ing, the proi)t‘rty on wliich both melody 
luul harmony an^ foundt'cl; for the whoh' 
of music (U'pomls on an aenmirmee of 
sounds. Tlu' sanu^ distinction marks 
accordance and harmony in tho moral 
apj)li(‘ation. Tlu'ni may bo occiisional 
accordance {>f opinion or feeding; but 
harmony is an entire accortlwicc. in 
('Very iK>iut.. 

MEMBER, Limb. Member is the 
Latin t.iTm, from memhrnnij and limb 
tho corrospomling native English term 
from a root signifying a joint. 

Member is a gtnuTal term a])pliod 
oitluT to the animal body or to ot.lu^r 
bodies, as a member of a family, or a 
memlwr of a community: limb is ajn 
plicablo to tinimal bodu's; limb is thort*- 
foi‘<* a spcHU(‘s of memhir; for ('very limb 
is a memberf but ovevy member is not a 
Umh, Tho mmibern of tiuy body oom- 
pndumd every part, which is capable 
of pi^rfonning a dist.inct oiV\eo; hut. 
th(' limbs are those joint.ed members tiint 
lire, distinguished from tlw* h<*ad and 
the body; th(» noH(‘ and th(^ (we^H ar<* 
7 »i!mberSf but not limbs; tiu^ arms and 
legs an' prop(*rly <k‘nomiiuited Umbs, 

MEMOIRS. See ANK<’m>TKS, 

MEMORABLE. S(‘e Sbinal. 

MEMORIAL. S(M' Monument. 

MEMORY, Ui-;mk.mbb.\n<!k, Rkc^oi/- 
i.Kin'ioN, Rkminis(;kn<M'J. Tlui sanu^ 
n>ot, m Latin wewer, mindful, meminit 
1 r<‘im‘ml>{*r, eti^., is found in thr<‘« of 
th(W‘ words'— remember, and 
reminiscence, In n'member ami 

re.minmrncej Hipnifu‘S uf^u/;e-to t'all ir) 
xniml again b(*tng thi^ nunming of tlu? 
words. Heeollertlony from re ami eollect, 
(liatin con ami Icyerc, to bring tew 
get her), Higniti(‘« to bring U)g(it.her in 
tlK.^ mind aijiain. 

Memory is the powcT of recalling 
imiig(?H once nuwlo on th(^ miml; rc- 
mmbntmuif reetdlection., and nv/n'u/V 
mtcc are <ipemii<»nH or exertionH of this 
I«'*wer which vary in Uu'ir luodt*. Tho 
memory in a iiower whiidi exinds itwdf 
oitlmr imk^penilently of the will or 
in confonmty with tho will; but all 
the oihov titirnm expr<*s8 the aclH of 
ormHciouB agents, ami (wmsequently 
aro more or less eomiectcHl with tlui 
will. la dreams the nmurry oxoris it¬ 


self, but wo do notr say that wo have 
liny remembrance or recollceiion of ob- 
jc(il.s. Hv.membrancc is the ttx<Tcise of 
memory in a conscious agi'ut; it may 
bo tho ('ITect. of repetition or habit, as 
in the c.‘is(^ of a child who remembers his 
U«son aft;('r having loarm'd it. st'veral 
times; or of a horsi^ who rememlHrs the 
roml whiidi ho has bc'cu continually 
passing; or it may bo tlio otToct of 
association and circumst.amwis, by 
whi(di image's are casually brought 
back t.o the mind, as ha])p('ns to in- 
t('lligeut b(‘ings cont.iruially as they 
exercise their t.ln'nking faculti(*s. In 
thes(' cas<‘s remembrancr is an involun¬ 
tary a<‘.t; for things return t.o t.lut mind 
Ix'fore oiu' is aware of it., as in the case 
of one who lu'ars .a parti<tular name 
ami rcmvnihcrs t.hat. he has t.<> call on 
a i)erson of the same nami'; or of one 
who, on H(K*ing a particuLnr tr(*e, rc- 
memlnrs all th<i (‘.ircimiKtn.nc('s of his 
youth wbi(di w(‘re connei'tcd wit.h a 
similar t.rcH'. Itemembrancc is, howi'ver, 
likeavise a volunt.ary act., and t.ho coii- 
s<uim‘nc(^ of a direct detirmination, as 
in t.Iu' cas(» of a child who strives to 
remember what it luis hem told by its 
parinit, or of a friimd who remembers 
tint hour of naurtiug anotlu^r friend in 
cousetpumci^ of the iuitTest. wlu(di it 
ha^^ exc.iU'd in his mind: ('.xperieneo 
t('a<’h<‘H us, indiuni, that. h(j, anally any¬ 
thing in onlinary (aisi's is imu'c undc'r 
the subs<»rvi('m^e of the will than tho 
memory; for it is now biu'onu! almost a 
maxim U) say that one may remmibor 
\vhat(‘V(^r on<^ wishes. 

Tlsi pow<a’ of memoryf and the sim- 
ph^ ex(*rcis(' of that, power in the act 
of remcmlMTiny, are posw'sscd in com¬ 
mon, though in diffi'W'ut <l(igrei'H, by 
man and aninud; but recollect bn and 
rc.minisccnce iu*e (^X(*rcis{'H of the ww'm- 
ory t.hat are conmH'.tcd with th(* higherr 
faculti<‘s of man, his jutlgmont an<l 
tm<lcrst.anding. To remember is to 
call to mind t liat which has once bei'U 
prcHimtcd to the* mind; but to recollect 
IS t.omacw6rr *iXr<»HU, to remember what 
has b<^('u remembered Ix'forc, to riHjall 
with mi (‘iTort what may have biMui 
forgotU'U. iiemmhranee btisieH itself 
with objtictH that ur<i at liand; recob 
UrlUm canrii^H us back to <IiHt.ant. peri- 
(»ds; simple renwmltraruif} is engaginl in 
thingH that have but just loft the miiKl, 
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which are more or less easily recalled, 
and more or less faithfully repre¬ 
sented; but r&MJUcticm tries to re¬ 
trace the faint images of things that 
have been so long unthought of as to 
be almost obliterated from the m&mr 
cry. In this manner we are said to 
remember in one half-hour what was 
told us in the preceding half-hour, or 
to remeniber what passes from one day 
to another; but we recollect the inci¬ 
dents of childhood; we recollect what 
happened in our native place after 
many years’ absence from it. Re7nC7n~ 
hrance is that homely, every-day exer¬ 
cise of the ‘oiemory which renders it of 
essential service in the acquirement of 
knowledge or in the performance of 
one’s duties; recollection is that exalted 
exercise of the memory which affords 
us the purest of enjojonents and serves 
the noblest of purposes; the recolleo 
lion of all the minute incidents of child¬ 
hood is a more sincere pleasure than 
any which the present moment can 
afford. 

Reminiscence is altogether an ab¬ 
stract exorcise of the memry, which is 
employed on purely intellectual ideas 
in distinction from those which arc 
awakened by sensible objects: the 
mathematician makes use of rcwmiis- 
emee in deducing upknown truths from 
those which ho already knows. Remi¬ 
niscence among the disci])l('s of So(irates 
was the rG7nC7nhrance of things purely 
intellectual, or of that natural knowl¬ 
edge which the souls had had before 
their union with the body; while the 
memory was exenjiscid tipon sensible 
thinfjs, or that knowlcvlge which •was 
acquired through the medium of the 
senses. Reminiscence, in its familiar 
application, signifies any event or cir¬ 
cumstance long past, which is brouglit 
or comes to the mind, and which is 
usually of a pleasurable natm'O. 

The Latins said ilmi reminiscence be¬ 
longed exclusively to man because it 
was purely intelkictual, but that 
ory was common to all atiimals because 
it was merely the terminal i)oint of 
the senses. That divine, though pagan 
philosopher, the high-winged Plato, fan¬ 
cied t-hat our souls were at the first in¬ 
fusion abrasm tabulcs, and that all otir 
future knowledge was but a reminis- 
cence. 


MENACE. See Threat. 

MEND. See Amend. 

MENIAL. See Servant. 

1V4ENTAL, Intellectual, Intelli¬ 
gent. There is the same difference 
between 7n(mtal and intelkctml as be¬ 
tween mind and intellect: the mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in 
general, with all its operations; the 
intellect includes only that part of it 
which consists of understanding and 
judgment: 7ncntal is therefore opposed 
to corporeal; mtcllcctml is opposed to 
sensual or physical: mental exertions 
are not to do expected from all; 'fa- 
tellcctual enjoyments fall to the lot of 
comparatively few. Objects, pleas¬ 
ures, pains, operations, gifts, etc., are 
denominated rricntal; subjects, con- 
vorsaiion, pursuits, and the like are 
entitled inlellectmL It is nof» alwayKS' 
easy to distinguish our irumtal pleasures 
from those corporeal plcasun^ which 
we enjoy in common with aniinalsj the 
latter are, however, greatly lusight- 
cnod by the former in whatever degnus 
they arc blended: in a society of w(^ll- 
informed persons, the conversation 
will turn principally on intellectual sub¬ 
jects. 

hiielligeM, from intclUgens, under¬ 
standing or knowing, is a charact.eriHi>i(s 
of the person: an inlvlligvnt being or 
an intelligence denot<\s a being pur(‘ly 
spiritual or abstra(‘.ted from m{itl(‘r. 

When appliinl to individuals, it de¬ 
notes liaving a (juick undiTstanding of 
things, as an intdUyvnt child. 

MENTION, NotkU'J. Mention, from 
7mins, mind, sigiiifu's Ikti* to bring (.a 
mind. NoUre (see Mark), 'rhewi 
terms are synonymous only initsmuch 
as they imply th<% act of calling things 
to another person’s mind. Wo me«- 
tion a thing in direct Uirms: we mike 
it indirectly or in a casual manniT; 
we inenhUm that which may stu*v(‘ as 
information; wo notice that which may 
I>c miirely of a pcirsonal or incidental 
natures One friend 7nimtUms to lin- 
other what has pusiwul at a particular 
moiiting: in the courses of (!onv<Tsat ion 
ho notices or calls t.o the mlirr of his 
companu>n th<i bmln(‘ss of the roml, 
the widexu^sH of ilu\ strecd, or like, 

MERCANTILE, C o M M K »(! X A li • 
Both 7H(rmniik and commercial mnvo 
from Latin mcrjc, pay, wilablc goods. 
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Mercantile, from the same source, sig¬ 
nifies the actual transaction of business, 
or a transfer of incrchandise by sale or 
purcluwe; connnernaL comprehends the 
theory and practi({e of <•<)///mcm‘: hence 
we speak in a peculiar manner of a 
inercantile house, a rncreafiUle town, 
ti nwrcanlile situat ion, and the like; but 
of a comnureial educat.ion, a conwKrcM 
j)eople,ro7/j//wTct«i spciculations, and the 

MERCENARY. Sec IhuiflLiNa; 
Vknau. 

MERCIFUL. Bee Guaoious. 

MERCY. (hiMMUNin’; Pitt. 

MERGE, C>)MIUNK, lN(Uail)K, 
UNrri.j. 'riuvse words all signify the 
union of two or more things, but they 
<Hrfer in t.Iu' clos(‘ness i)f the union and 
the ehiirackT of the image utuha* which 
it is suggt‘st(‘d. Merge, from Latin 
mergvrv, to sink in(.<> wat.(‘r, to dip, 
signilioH the clos(*sti union—tlw^ absolut.e 
KWidlowing tip of one thing by another. 
Include suggests a similar iiUyi—from 
Latin in, in, and claudm*, to close- 
signifying to (‘ludostt. Merge, however, 
sugg<‘st,s inort' ch'urly t.lu^ loss of hh'ii- 
tit.y of th(* tiling merged or swallowcul 
up, and is a stronger word, (lulte, 
frou} l^atin unire, based on on<», 
signifies to niak(^ one; it dilTi^rs in the 
relation iinidied betw(»on the two or 
more' objeeds. The, leisscT can only ho 
ineluded or merged in the gr<‘at<'r. IVo 
<»qual things may bo umted, Comlme 
(se(* AssocIIATioN and (.Ionnkot) signi- 
fic'H a ndatiou that is not so close as 
that indicated in umiv --lusis explained 
in the* artiede on (k,>NNK(;T. 

MERRIMENT. Sec <.5 w:k. 

MERRY. Bee Livnny, 

MERRY-ANDREW. Sec^ Zany. 

MESSAGE, JO u R A N D. Mimage, 
from the? i,^atin inlmin, particupb of 
mitkre, to send, and a huIHx, significH 
the thing scuit. Krraml comc^H from 
Anglo-Saxon <rremh, a «u‘«sag(?. 

Tins memage is proj)erly any commu¬ 
nication which is oonvcycxl; the tTrarul 
on which one istrson Heads anothisr is 
that whitsh (lanseH one to go: servants 
im? the of and arc sent 

on viuriourt erramk, A nmnage may he 
either verhtU or writt<‘n; an errand is 
limiterl to no form and to no cire-um- 
st/meo: one dclmirs the mMage, and 
goiw the irrand. Sometimes the mm- 


sage may bo the errand, and the errand 
may include the nmsage: when that 
which is sent consists of a notice or 
intimation to anofluir, it is a mmsage; 
and if that oausi's any one to go to a 
])lace, it, is an errand: thus it. is that 
the groaticr part, of errands consists of 
sending messages from one person to 
anot.her. 

METAMORPHOSE. See Trans- 

MOUKK. 

METAPHOR. See FiaxritF.. 

METHOD. Bee Ordbr; Byatem: 
Way, 

MILITARISM, Militancy, Mili¬ 
tary, Militant. Militarism and m/i- 
laucg both e,ome from Lal.in miles, a 
sohlior, but l.lu^y dilTcr in tluur appli¬ 
cation. Militarism, and its corre¬ 
sponding adject.ivi^, signify i\\o state 
of being under arms and pn»par<‘,d t.o 
ongag<^ in war. It. rc'fiTs to formal 
and gove^mnu'utal pnparai.ion for war. 
Militancg, and ii.s adji'ctivo viililanl, 
signify mcTely t,h(^ gi'UiTal <lispositu«i 
U) fight, for a causes and may have 
notliing i.o <!(> wil.h t.he actual science of 
warfare. A militant individual is one 
who is ready 1.0 light. <nth<T physically 
or wit.h t.he pen or the tongue, for his 
cause; a miliiarg man is a man who is 
or has bcten a part of a regularly con¬ 
stituted army. 

B(‘e also PiWPAUifirNRHS. 

MIMIC. B(W IMITVTW. 

MINARET. See a’umtKT. 

MIND, Bee Aitwnd; Soul. 

MINDFUL, llK<lAHI>mL, OttHRHV- 
ANT. MindflU signifies that which 
we wish from otlu'rs; regardful that 
which in itsidf d(‘inands regard or 
serious tiiought., partiinilarly what rc- 
gank the interest»s and feedings of 
others; obsmmit impUt‘K both that 
whi(h IB communicated by of hers and 
that which carrii's its own obligations 
with itself: a child should always bo 
mintf/d of its parent.s’ inst.ruetions; 
they should never b<‘ forgotti^u: evc^ry 
one should tx', regardfid of his wweral 
duties and tihligations; tlu^ ought 
never to bo negl(Md.ed; one ought to 
be obsenmU of tin? rttligious iiutios 
which one’s profe^asion enjoins uimn 
him; they cannot witli propriety be 
ptmiHi over. Uy b<?ing tH im^ul of wluit 
one h<‘arH from th<? wm anti gooil, oho 
lofirns to be wise and good; by being 
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regardfiJtt of what is due to one's self either a good or bad sense; we may 
and to tsociety at large, one learns to contnbvte to the relief of the indigent 
pass through the world with satisfac- or we may contribute to the follies and 
tion to one's own mind and esteem vices of others. Princes arc sometimes 
from, others; by being observant of all placed in the unfortunate situation 
rule and order, we afford to others a that those who should direct thcni in 
salutary example for their imitation. early life only 7iiitmter to their vices 
MINGLE. See Mix. by every means in their power: it is 

MINISTER, Agent. Minister the part of the Christiiin to admmiskr 
comes from minits, less, as magister comfort to those w^ho are in want, 
comes from magiSt more, the one being consolation to the afflicted, advice to 
less, and the other more, than others: those who are feeble, and support to 
the minister, therefore, is literally one i»hose who cannot uphold thonisolvos: 
who acts in a subordinate capacity; it is the part of all who are in liigh 
and the agmt (from ago, to act) is the stations to contribute to the dissomina- 
one who takes the acting part: they tion of religion and i!iorali<.y among 
both perform the will of another, but their dependents; bui. there’! are, on 
the ininistcr porfornas a higher part the contrary, many who contribute to 
than the agent: the 7ninister gives his the spread of imTuoraIif.y and a con- 
counsol and exerts his intellectual tempt of all sacred things by the most 
powers in the service of another, but pernicious example of irreligion in 
the agent executes the orders or com- themselves. 

missions given him: a minister is cm- MINUTE. Sec Atomic; Ciucum- 
ployed by government in political stantial. 
affairs; an agent is employed by indi- MIRACLE. See Wonder. 
viduals in commercial and pecuniiuy MIRTH, ■ Merriment, Joviality, 
affairs, or by government in subordi- Jollity, Hilarity. These terms all 
nate matters: a minister is received at express that species of gay(*ty or joy 
court and serves as a representative which belongs to company, or lo men 
for his government; an generally in their social intercourse. Mirth rtv- 
acts xmder the directions of the 7ninister fers to the feeling displayal in the out¬ 
er some oifice of gov<^ment: ambas- ward conduct: and the other 

sadors or plenipotentiaries or tho first terms refer rather to the oxl.(Tnal ex¬ 
officers of the state are ministers; but pressions of the fexiling, or (tauHOs 
those who regulate the affairs respect- of tho fooling, than to the fc'cding itself: 
ing prisoners, the police, and the like mirth shows its(df in laught.or, in danc- 
are termed agents. A 7nmistcr alwajTs ing, singing, and noise; 7nt'rrmmt con- 
holds a public character and is in tho sists of sutdi things /is arc apt. to <*xcite 
service of the state; the agent may be mirth: tho more wo arc dispoHcd to 
acting only for another individual, as a laugh tho greater is our 7nirth; tho 
commercial agmt. more there is to cr(«itc laughtiT th<J 

See also Clergyman. greater is tho merriment: i.lut tricjks of 

Minister, Administer, Contribute ,— Piuudi and his wife and tht> j()kt»8 of a 
To 7ninist€r, from the noun mmisUr, clown cause much mirth among the 
in the sense of a servant, signifies to gaping crowd of rustics; tfie amuwn 
act in subservience to anot.her, and nients wil.h the swing or f.luj merry- 
may be taken either in a good, biwl, go-round afford much merriment to t»ho 
or indifferent sense, as to fninister to visitant.s of a fair. Mirtfi is (‘onfimKi 
the spiritual wants or to minister to to no ago or station; but mirriment 
another's caprices and indulgences belongs mon^ pari.i(sularly to ymmg 
when wo encourage them unneccs- pc'oplo or those* of f,h(* l<nv<‘r station; 
sarily. Administer, that is^ to minis- mirth may be prov<vk<*<l wh<*r<‘ver any 
ter for a sp<icific purpose, is taken in numb(T()fpt*rsoriH is assembled; morn- 
the good sense of sexving another to inmt cannot go forwanl anywhen* «o 
his advantage: thus the Good Warmiri- pn>p<‘rly as at fairs or |)«bli<j place's, 
tan ddininisiered to the comfort of tlw; JoviuHty or joltUy, and hilarity, are 
man who had fallen among thi(jv<‘S. spcoitis of mTrlment wJii(*h b<‘long to 
Contrilmle (see Conduce) is taken in the convivial \>oa!:d: jfw^iaUty or Jollity 
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may accompany the pleasures of the 
table or any social cnt.ertainments; 
hilarity is the same thing qualified by 
the cultivat-iou anti gootl sense of the 
company; wo may oxpt^ct to find mutdi 
joviality and jollily at a public dinner 
of plain p<'ople; w(^ may expect to find 
hilarity at a ])iiblic dinner of gcntlc- 
m(*n: eating, drinking, and noise con- 
st.itut.<‘ tht‘ joviality; tJie conversation, 
tlu^ st)ngs, the toast.s, and tlu^ public 
spirit of the company contribute to 
hilarity, 

See also Kkstivity; Glmk; Joy, 

MISANTHROPICAL, Cynical. 
JMnanthroyical and cynical bot.h indU 
cat(t a host.ile attitude i.o mankind in 
general. Mimnthropiad, from Greek 
yittmtf to hate, and dvOpiitvoCf man, 
iu<‘ans hating mankind, Cynical comes 
from Gri‘ek kwosoc^ which originally 
nuvint doglike, tnirrish, snapi)iHh, and 
wtis t.hc dt^sigmit ion of a stutt of Grtnjk 
philosophers who alToctctl to disb('.iiov<^ 
in human goodiK'ss. Mimnthroplcal 
iniplh^s a morbid psychological condi- 
tion—ofteu a iw^rvous horror or fear of 
otl»»rs, whicli has somi^ ih'finito ex- 
tt*rnal clause. Cynirttl indiiuil-es an iu- 
f <‘ll(‘e.t ual attitu<l<‘'«a disbelief in the 
goo«In(*sH of otlu'rs, and a cons(‘<]uent 
t(*udeiu\v to sneer. Tlw viimntlmrpa 
uiakt\s liims(*lf mis<‘rable; the cyme 
makes o1h<»rs misernhU^. 

Th(^ 7rniianthropkal man S(jparat(^a 
himst'lf from tlu.^ rest of human society; 
ih(‘ cynical man moV(»s among men 
sn<‘erinfj;. Cynimrn is oft<m a char- 
ae(<‘risti<? of nmn of th(^ world who 
have s(Mm much of the shmns and self- 
islim‘ss of Hoiniity* The Tnimnthrofncal 
man is oft mi om* who has sufTiwl from 
some gn*at slusdt to his belief in human 
uatur(\ 

MISCARRIAGE. Hei? Failokb. 

MISCELLANY. Mixtukk. 

MISCHANCE. (Ulamity. • 

MISCHIEF. Kins Kvil; Injury; 
SOATUB. 

MISCONSTRUE, MmiNTBueuBT. 
Mimmntrm and rnmnUrprei signify to 
explain in a wrong way; hut the former 
counott^ tho of oa<*’s vronls or 
the appHi^atiou of om^^s actions: those 
wlio imlulge thernsidves in a light mode 
of HpeHH*U iowitt'd cWldren are liabJo to 
be minmndrml; a l«oo great icnderniHts 
to tlut crimhial xnay bo easily micintcr^^ 


preted in favor of the crime. These 
words may likewise be employed in 
sricaking of language in general; but 
the former implies the literal trans¬ 
mission of foreign ideas into our na¬ 
tive language; the latter the general 
sense which one iifTixcs to any sot of 
words, either in a native or foreign 
language: t.ho learners of a huiguage 
will unavoidably nikcom^tnii} it at 
times; in all languages there are am- 
l)iguous cxpnwsious which arc liable 
to mifiuitcrprvtaliotu^, Miticmmtrmng is 
the consiKiueiKU', of ignorance; nimri'- 
tirprviatUyrui of particular words arc 
oft.i‘n(‘r ih(^ conseciuentu^ of prejudice 
and volunt,ary blimhu'SM, particularly 
in t.ho (‘xplauation of th(^ law or of the 
Scri])tur(‘s. 

MISDEED. Sc('. Ofbwn(m«3. 

MISDEMEANOR. ik\i\ Ciumb; Of- 

FBNUK. 

MISERABLE. See Unitaiw. 

MISERLY, See Avauujious. 

MISFORTUNE. See Cai'^amity: 
Evil. 

MISHAP. Poe Calamity. 

MISINTERPRET- See MiscON- 

BTUUK. 

MISMANAGE. Sec Bunolb. 

MISS. Se<i Losw. 

MISTAKE. kS(H5 Rkuor. 

MISUSE. See Aiujhm. 

MITIGATE. Si'c Allay. 

MIX, Minulb, Blknd, Oonpoxind. 
Mix is in Anglo-Saxon rniman, from 
Latin to intenningk^ Mimjk 

com(‘S from Anglo-Saxon to 

mix, allied to aniony. lilcnd is a 
Hcmidinavlan word luoanmg to mix 
tog(*.tlu‘r. 

Mix is h(To a {i;(meral and indidlnitc 
term, signifying simjily to put iog(‘thor: 
but we may mix l.wo or sttvcral tilings; 
we minyk scwerul objects: things are 
mixed so as to lose all distinction, but 
they may be minfjlcd and y<d» r<d.aiu a 
liisiinction: liquwls mix so as to hir* 
come one, md individuals mix in a 
crowd HO as U> be lost; things of 
diffiTtmt His5(« ar<j minyM togi^ther if 
they lie in tlic wwiu* spot, but thiry still 
may be ilistiuguishcd. To hUmd is 
only partially to wn'or, as iiolors hkrd 
which fall into ('ach other: to mtfmtd 
is to mix in a wrong way, as objcids of 
sight arti cmfmmhd wh<ut they are 
erromKmsly taken to be joixuxl. To 
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•mix and mingle are mostly applied to 
material objects, except in poetry; to 
hlend and confound are mental opera¬ 
tions, and principally employed on 
spiritual subjects: thus, events and 
circumstances are lil&tided together in 
a narrative; the ideas of the ignorant 
are confounded in most cases, but par¬ 
ticularly when they attempt to think 
for themselves. 

Mixture, Medley, Miscellany,—Mixfr 
ure is the thing mixed. Medley comes 
from Old French medler, to mix or 
confuse. MisceUany, in Latin mis- 
cellaneus, from miscere, to mix, sig¬ 
nifies also a mixture. 

The term mixture is general; what¬ 
ever objects can bo mixed will form a 
mixture: a medley is a rnixture of things 
not fit to be mixed; and a miscellany is 
a mixture of many different things. 
Flour, water, and eggs may form a 
mixture in the proper sense, but if to 
these were added all sorts of spices 
it would form a medley. Miscdlamj 
is a species applicable only to intel¬ 
lectual subjects: the miscellaneous is 
opposed to that which is systematically 
arranged; essays are miscellaneous in 
distinction from works on one particu¬ 
lar subject. 

MOAN. See Groan; Wail. 

MOB. See PiaorLB. 

MOBILITY. See People. 

MOCK. See Deride; Imitate. 

MODE. See Way. 

MODEL. See Copy. 

MODERATION, Mediocrity. 
Moderation (see Modesty) is the cliar- 
acteristic of persons; tmdiocniy (that is, 
the moan or medium) characterisscs 
their condition: moderation is a virtue 
of no small importance for beings who 
find excess in everything to bo an evil; 
mediocrity in external circumstances is 
exempt from all the evils which attend 
either poverty or riches. 

MODERN. See New. 

MODEST, Ba.sheul, Diffident, 
Modest, in Latin modestus, from modus, 
a measure, signifies setting measure to 
one's estinuite of one's self. Bashful 
signifies ready to be abashed (see 
Abash). Dijfident (see Distrustful). 

Modesty is a habit or principle of the 
mind; hashf ulness is a state of feeling: 
modesty is at all times becoming; hash- 
fulness is observed only in young girls or 


other young persons in the presence of 
their superiors: modesty discovers itself 
in the absence of everything assuming, 
whether in look, word, or action; hashr 
fulness betrays itself by a downcast 
look and a timid air: a modest dci)ort- 
ment is always commendable; a bashful 
temper is not desirable. 

Modesty is a proper distrust of our¬ 
selves; diffidence is a culpable distrust. 
Modesty, though opposed to assurance, 
is not incompatible with a confidence 
in ourselves; diffidence altogether un¬ 
mans a person and disqualifies him for 
his duty: a person is generally modest 
in the display of his talents to oi-hers; 
but a diffident man cannot turn his 
talents to his own use. 

See also Humble. 

Modesty, Moderation, Temperance, 
Sobriety. — Modesty, in French 
Latin ‘inodestia, and moderation, in 
Latin moderatio, both come from modus, 
a measure, limit, or boundary, ihat is, 
forming a measure or rul(^. Temper^ 
ance, in Latin te7npcrantia, from tern pus, 
time, signifies the observance of proper 
times and seasons—propriety, self- 
control. Sobriety (see Abstinent). 

Modesty lies in the mind and in the 
quality of feeling; moderation in the 
desires: modesty is a principle that, acts 
discrotionally; moderation is a rule or 
lino that acts as a restraint on the vi(»ws 
and the outward conduct: ho who 
thinks modestly of lus own acquiro 
ment,s, his own perfonnances, and his 
o^vn merits will rrj^crato in his c*x- 
poctations of praise, reward, and rec¬ 
ompense; AO, on the other harwl, who 
overrates his own abiliti(*M and qualifi¬ 
cations will ecmally ovtTrato the us(^ 
he makes of tiuim, and cons(xpi(‘ntly 
be inmodvrate in the? pnoo. which ho 
upon his servicses: in such eastis, therti- 
fore, viodvMy and modmtlion. an^ to 
eatih other as cauwj and eff(‘Ct; but 
there may bo modosly without modvrar 
iion, an<l •mmUraiwn wit.hout modestm 
Modesty is a Hcmtlmc^nt <!onfin<xl t.o oners 
self as the objtxjt, and consisting solely 
of one's judgirumt of what one is anti 
what one do(*s; but mmUrntitm, is 
evident, from the above, extcaids to ol>- 
jects that are oxtttmal of ourselvcts: 
modesty, rather than modiraiion, 
longs to an author; modmithn, ratlwT 
than modesty, belongs to a tradesman 
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or a man who has gains to make and 
purposes to answer. 

Motkafi/ shields a man from mortifi¬ 
cations and disai)i)<)intm('ntis, which as¬ 
sail the B(*lf-(M>n(*t‘i<.ed man in <‘very 
diret'tiou: a wixlvd man c()nciliai.(\s the 
esUnan <*,ven of an ('U(*my and a rival. 
Modcralioti protects a inan otpially 
from injustice', on the one hand, aiul 
iinposit.ion, on t,h(* ol.lur: ho wlio is 
motUrati' himstjlf makers otlu'rs so. 

Modmition is tlu^ nu^jisure of one^s 
d(*sires, on(‘.’s habit-s, oiu^’s actions, and 
ont‘’s words; h tniuraticv is lh(^ adajita- 
liou of the iinu^ or S(‘JUson for partitnilar 
feelings, aclious, or words: a man is 
said to bt‘ modcrato in his principle's 
who adopks^ tluj m(‘dium <»r middle 
course' of thinking; it rather <j[ualifies 
the thing than Ihe [x^rson: Ikj is said 
to be trinptrtdv in his anger, if he <loes 
not sufler it t.o bn^tik out into any ex- 
cessc^s; iempmnur, (jhara(^teriz('S the 
ptTSon ral.lu'r than ihi't thing. A 
7nodtTatv man in polil.it^s end<«ivors to 
cl(‘ar of all party spirit., and is 
conH{‘(iiU‘ntly so impvraiv in his lan¬ 
guage. as t,<> provoke no iiuimosity. 
ModmUion in the enjoynu'ut of (WCTy- 
ihing is <*ss(‘niial in ordc^r to obtain 
th(* pun'sf. pU*asur<': tvmpvrn'm^ in one’s 
itidulgt*nees is always att.(*n<h*<l with 
the happi<'st ('fie(*t'S to th<j <*.onHtitu- 
tion; as, on the (‘.ontrary, any (hwhe- 
tion from /em/ww/icc, even in a singh* 
instaruu!, is always punish<«i with 
bodily pain and sieknc'ss. 

TvmiH'raticr and sobridy have already 
IxH'u <*onsidenHl in th<ur proper applica¬ 
tion (st'c AiiHTiNKNT), which will si'rv<^ 
to illustrate tlu'ir improper application. 
Tempmwm is an a(?tion; it is tlu^ fm- 
'}Hriny of our wonls aixl actions t.o tint 
circumstanci's: aohndy is a state in 
which one is ex<*mpt from iwt^ry stimu¬ 
lus to deviab^ from th(» right courst^; 
as a man who is intoxieatixl with wine 
runs into and ii»s«*s that powiT 

<»f guiding hiins4'ir which hv. has when 
Int is atfbrr or frt*c from all inUixiciv- 
tion* HO Is he who is atTecteil by any 
piiHsion, in like mamuT, hurri<*<l away 
into jrn'gularitu's which a man in hts 
rigid will not. be guilty of: 

mhrkty is, 1ht‘refor<v th«? state of being 
in one’s right or hoIht h(*«s(!s; and 
mbrUiy is, with ri’gard to timpvrmm^ 
au a cause to tho ciToct; m\mdy of 


mind will not only produce moderation 
and temperance, but oxtoud its in- 
lluonco to the wholes conduct of a inm 
in every relation and circumstance, to 
his inti'rnal simtiments and his ex¬ 
ternal behavior: heiux^ we speak of 
aobrlviy in oiu^’s miim or deport.mont, 
aotyrivty in on(‘'s dr(\ss and manners, 
aobridy in. oni^’s ri'ligious opinions and 
obs(irvanc(‘s. Hober may also be ap¬ 
plied figurativ(‘ly. 

MOISTURE, HuMinm, DAwrNKSS. 
Moidurr is a w'ord of disput-ed origin. 
Ilmm'd (^omes from \ji%lm Inimidm,iToiiX 
the verb fnwnn\ to lx* moist. Dam'p^ 
•nexs com(*.H from t.he same*, root as the 
CuTinan damp/, a vapor. 

Mo‘Lstnro is ustxl in g<*neral to express 
any small di'grce of infusion of a liquid 
into a Ixxly; humidify is employed sci- 
entilH^ally to descrilx^ the siaUi of hav¬ 
ing any portion of such litpiid: hence 
we spt‘.‘ik of ih(' iiioidurc of a table, 
the mointure of pap('r, or t.ln^ woidura 
of a ll<M>r that luis lxx*n w(^t; hut of 
th(^ humidity of the air or of a Wiill 
that has cout.ra(‘t<Hl miMtiro of itself. 
DttmpnvuH is that. H|>ecies of vioiHlurc 
that ark'S from tlw^ gradual contrac¬ 
tion of a licpiid in^ Ixxlles i^apabhi of 
retaining it; in this manu(*r a cellar 
is dampi or liiuxi t.hat has lain long 
may lxu;oxn<i damp, 

MOLEST. Hoc Inconvknikncb; 
Tiiomu.K. 

MOLLIFY, Appbasm, pACUhT, 
SooTUK. These words all mean to 
change from a st.at.e of wrath or <H«- 
t.urbed (‘motion to one of ix^a(X\ Afef- 
li/y comes from Latin rnollia, H<>ft, ten¬ 
der. and a w(‘ak form of Jimrv^ t.o 
make. It siguific^H to make soft or 
mild* Apptmr (‘onu's from Old French 
a p(ti», Latin ad paecm, at pea<je, or 
rat.h(*r to a Htaf.e, of pt*ac(‘. Mollify^ 
pavify (from Latin pax, p(*ac(% and a 
weak form of /«(w, t.o tnak(i), and ap- 
pvtm dither from emdi oUkt in th(»degree 
of emotion HUgg('sUxl imd t.lut (*xt<mt of 
the p(^acc pr<><luc(*(L To vtuUiJy is not 
HO strong a word nw to podjy, and to 
picify do<w not suggc'st sutdi djtngiuwiH 
wrath as nymmr. Apjhmv is uwxl c»h- 
peeially with ref<*r( n<*('. to pers(4iM or 
powers gr(‘at,(*r than <mrs(*lvi*s. M(m 
oiTitml sacrilhxw in old(*n timoH to 
up*j[Hme thtt gtxls; in the old fiu'ry-tales 
beautiful makhfiiH w<‘re offen'd as vU*- 
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tims to appease the voracity of dragons 
and seurmonsters, etc. Pacify suggests 
a less dangerous anger or emotion. 
Wo appeaae the wi’ath that is dangerous 
to us; we pacify that which is merely 
annoying or vexatious—as when wo 
pacify a crying child. Mollify and 
soothe are more general expressions. 
To nioUify is to make gentle that which 
was violent. To soothe, from Anglo- 
Saxon sooth, truth, meant to '‘say 
sooth”—to agree with or say "yes” to. 
Soothe is more suggestive of physical 
action than tnoUify. We may soothe 
a wound by the application of healing 
salves, for instance, as well as soothe 
a ruffled temper with gentle words. 
Mollify has only the moral application. 
MoUify implies emotional excitement 
hostile to others which should be al- 
Jayel; soothe merely implies any kind 
of disturbance. We mollify others for 
our own sakes; we soothe them for their 
own. 

MOMENT. See Importancjb; In¬ 
stant. 

MONAD. See Unit. 

MONARCH. See Peincb. 

MONASTERY. See Cloister. 

MONEY, Cash. Money comes from 
the Lathx moricta, a surname of Juno, 
in whose temple at Romo money was 
coined. Cash, from the French casse, a 
chest, signifies that which is put in a 
chest. 

Money is applied to everything 
which serves as a circulating medium; 
cash is, in a strict sense, put for 
coin only: bank-notes are mofucy; 
^incas and shillings are cash; all cash 
is therefore money, but all money is not 
cash. The only monefy the Chinoso 
have are square bits of metal with a 
hole through the center by which 
they are strung upon a string: trav¬ 
ellers on the Continent must always 
be provided with letters of credit, wliich 
may be turned ihto cash, as convenience 
requires. 

MONOPLANE. See Aircraft, 

MONOPOLIZE, Absorb, Appro¬ 
priate, Engross. These words all 
moan to take complete or exclusive 
possession of something. Apitropriale 
IS the lo£ist emphatic. It oorn(«j from 
Latin ad, to, and proprim, one's own, 
and means t.o make completely one's 
own. Absorb (for d<}rivation s(^c Ab¬ 


sorb) goes further. It means not only 
to make one's own, but to swallow up 
entirely, so that the identity of the 
thing absorbed is lost. Engross and 
mmopoUce have similar meanings ex¬ 
pressed under commercial figures. Biir 
gross is from the Fi-eiich cn gros, in the 
gross, and moans to buy up by the 
wholesale. Mompolize has a similar 
meaning. It comes from Greek /toroc 
and twXTiv, to sell, and moans to ob¬ 
tain the exclusive right of selling. In 
ordinary usage there is lit.tle difference 
between monopolize and ctupross. Mo- 
7iopoUz6 perhaps carriers more of the sug¬ 
gestion of exclusiveness; engross more 
of absorption. 

MONSTER. See Wonder. 

MONSTROUS. See Enormouh. 

MONUMENT, Memorial. Momir 
7 nent, in Latin monunumium or moni- 
7nentuni, from mo7ico, to advise or rtv- 
mind, and a suffix, signifi(^s that which 
puts us in mind of something. Memo¬ 
rial, from inenwry, signifies the thing 
that helps the memory. 

From the above it is clear that these 
terms have, in their original deriva¬ 
tion, precisely the same signification, 
but differ in their collateral ac(t(ipt.a- 
tions: mo7iwncnt is applied to that 
which is jiurposely sot up t-o kc^cp a 
thing in mind; metmrials m'o any 
objects which lire calciilatc^d to call a 
thing to mind: a 7nonument is us(«i to 
iircscrvo a public object of noti(«> from 
being forgotten; a memorial siTVtis l.o 
keep an individual in min<l: tluf inonu- 
7ncnt is comnioniy uridei stood to bo a 
species of building, as a toinh wliich 
pri‘sorves the memory of the <itnwl, or a 
pillar which preserves tins 7nemory of 
some public event: the fnenmial al¬ 
ways consists of somel.hing which was 
the property, or in the ])OMs<‘SHion, of 
anothcT, iis his pictures, his Inuulwrit.- 
ing, his hair, and the like. The Monor 
7nent at I^ondon was built to coimiunti- 
oratc the drcaiiful fire of the cif-y in 
tlio year fri(»,ndH who an‘ at a 
distancci are happy to havei soun^ token 
of (sach otlwT's regard^ which tiny like¬ 
wise kot‘p as a 7ncmonal of tht'ir lormov 
intiTCJourse. 

The monmie/U, in its proper wuise, is 
always nuule of wood or st-om^ for wwmt 
sp(*.cific purt>os(j; but in the improper 
sense anything may ho ternwxl a 
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mommici\t when it. servos the ptirpasc MOTOR. See Atttomobiub. 
of romiudiuff tho public of any circum- MOULD, See FoitM. 
stance: thus, tho pyramids arc moun- MOUNT. See AursK. 

ments of anti(iuii.y; tho actions of a MOURN. See Guievm. 

gooil priiuu' are more liist.inj? momi^ MOURNFUL, Sad, Mournful (from 
VH'.nh thtin ('itluT brass or marble. Anglo-Saxon nwornati^ to Kri(‘vo, Mod- 
Mt'mormla an^ mostly of a private om English signifies full of what 

iiatiin', and at tlu^ same time such as (;aus(‘s moiirnin{f; md (so(‘ Dull) sig- 
remind us naturally of the obj<M*t to nifies eitluu* a painful soutiimuit or what 
whi<h th(‘y have l)(h>ngo<l; this objocit caus(‘S this painful sent.imont. Tho 
is gcuiorally sonu^ pcM-son. differoncu^ in th(‘ stintimont. is what con- 

Uut, it may likeavise r(‘f(n’ to some stitiit.(‘s tho dilh'rt'mro bol.vv<‘.eu these 
thing, if it. lx* of a personal nature, or epit.lmts: tlu* awak(*ns tender 

that by whieli ix*rsons are imlividually and sympiilh(‘ti(^ feelings: the md op- 
atTo<*.t.(‘d: our Saviour insth-utcxl the i)ress(*s the spirits and niak(‘S one 
Sacrament of the UmFs-Supper os a h(*avy at h(*iirt.; a tuournfid t.alo con- 
of His death. tains an account of others’ distress; 

MOOD. See IlirMou. a mi story contains an a(x‘.ount of one's 

MORAL. Se(* Vnmrons. own distnvs; a mouruful evc^nt befalls 

MORALLY. S(^(^ Etuxcal. our friends and rolat.iv(‘Hj a md mia- 

MORALS. S{*e Mannkus. fortune befalls ours(*lv(*s. S(‘llish i)ct>- 

MORATORIUM. Six'. DeI/AY.. pie find not.hing mourufid, but many 
MORBID. See SiUK. things md: t<uidi*r-h<xirt,e(l pcopli^ are 

MOREOVER, S(‘0 liwsiDES. always affectixl by what, is mournfidy 

MORTAL. Six* Dkadly. and are l(‘ss troubled alx>ut. what is aad. 

MORTIFICATION. Vexa- MOVABLE, See Kinmtio. 

YioN. MOVABLES. Sec Goons. 

MORTIFY. SoeAnAHH; Rnitil MOVE. S(*(^ Co; Stir; Tuuilx.. 
MORTUARY. Sixi Nwcitorows, MOVEMENT. See Motion. 
MOTION. jMovKMWNT. Th(*se are MOVIES. See Movino PiirriruE. 
both ahst.rnet t.erms to d(moi.e the act MOVING, Am-JCTiNO, Pathetic* 
of monngf l)Ut 'moiim is t-akini gcniTally The momiif is in gimiTal whatever 
and abst.ra(?t.i‘dly from the thing that moves the alTeiil.ions or the passions; 
mown; motH'mvuty on the other hand, the and ant what move 

ifl taken in (‘onnectiou with the agent the aiffctumH in different d<»grees, Tho 
or thing that uuwvh: hence we spixik of gixxl or bad fei'liugs may bis inmcd; 
a state of violhn as opposed tiO a state, the tender fei'lings only are ajfvckd, A 
of rest, of perpid ual motion, the laws Held of battle is a mwimj sT)(*(ita(jle: tho 
of mdion, and thii Uki*; on tJie other death of a friend is an aJfeHlno spec- 
iiand, we say, to make a foomnonL tai‘le. Tho ajfudintf actrHl>y means of 
when speaking of an army, a general theseimesas well as theimdemtandin^; 
7ttonrnunt whi*n speaking of an tlu^ pdhvim appli(‘s only to what is 
«(;mbly. addritssed to the heart; nimce, a sight 

Wherr/;H>/mais(lualifiixlliy the thing or a d(*seript.ion is aJftHitta; but an 
that moirn it denotes conlinuixl address is/>a/Ac/fr, 
iionj but moiwmfnt implies ixily a pitr- MOVING PICTURE, Motion Piot- 
ticular imiiion: hence we say, the ure, (hNEMATOORArn, PnoToi»LAY, 
motion of flie heavenly bodit^s; the Movie. As is the casi^ wh.li most 
motion of the (*arth; a person is in con- of recent iuviuitions, these. tiTins 

tinual motion, or an army is iu motion; dilTer not in im*aning, but in appliea- 
but a person who rises or sits down or tion and xisage. 1'hey all indieati* fh<j 
goes from one chair to another makes invi'utiou wtiereby tigures in motiotx 
a movomatt; the difT(*rent mvmmnlH of an* i)hotograph(*ih so tliat the luovt^* 
the springs and whiiels of any instru- meat is reproduced when the picture, 
meat, is thrown on a screen. Movina picture 

MOTION PICTURE. See Mov- was the tiame first used for tius in- 
INO PKJTCJRtt. vemtion, hut motion pklurn Iwis also 

MOTIVE* Hoq Caube; PmNCxira. come into geniTnl usage and law bwm 
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adopted by manjr of the corporations 
producing these pictures. Mornig pict¬ 
ure seems to a purist a more desirable 
term, because moving is an adjective 
form, whereas in the case of tnoiion 
picture a substantive is made to do 
duty as an adjective. But some people 
contend that motion picture is a more 
accurate word, since the pictures them¬ 
selves do not move; they are merely 
photographs of motion. The two 
terms, however, are used interchange¬ 
ably. Movie is a popular abbreviation 
of moving picture^ and one which, per¬ 
haps, deserves to receive general recep¬ 
tion as a new word, inasmuch as it is a 
spontaneous popular coinage to indicate 
a new invention, rather than a scien¬ 
tific name laboriously patched together 
out of Greek and Latin. Cinematograph 
is the technical term corresponding to 
moving picture, from Greek Kiv&tv, to 
move^ and ypmpuv, to mark or write. 
This IS frequently shortened to cinema, 
which is also becoming a popular term 
for the moving picture, and is used 
among educated people sometimes as 
a more elegant substitute for movie. 
Photoplay differs somewhat from the 
other terms in its application. It is 
applied to a particular moving-picture 
drama, a play in pictures. The other 
words are rather indiscriminately used 
to indicate individual moving-piclure 
plays, moving-picture houses, or the rep¬ 
resentations of the moving ^^ure, 

MULCT. See Fine. 

MULTIPLANE, See AixtCRAFT. 

MULTITUDE, Crowd, Throng, 
SwAitM. The idea of many is common 
to all these terms, and peculiar to that 
of multitude, from th(j Latin rnidtm; 
crowd comes from Anglo-Saxon crudan, 
to push; and tJvrong from Anglo-Saxon 
Ihringan, to press; and marm, like the 
German echvOnnen, to fly about, sig¬ 
nifies running together in numbers. 
These terms vary, either in r<^gard to 
the object or the circumstance: muLli- 
tude is applicable to any object; crowd, 
throng, and marm are in the proper 
^nse applicable only to animate ob¬ 
jects: the first two in regard to persons; 
the last to animals. A muliUude may bo 
either in a stagnant or a moving state; 
all the rest denote a multitude in a 
moving state: a crowd is always press¬ 
ing, generally eager and tumultuous; 


a throng may be busy and active, but 
not always pressing or incommodious: 
it is always inconvenient, sometimes 
dangerous, to go into a crowd; it is 
amusing to see the throng that is per¬ 
petually passing in the streets of the 
city: the swarm is more active than 
cither of the two others; it is com¬ 
monly applied to bees which fly to¬ 
gether in numbers, but soraotimos to 
human beings, to denote their very 
great numbers when scattered about; 
thus the children of the poor in low 
neighborhoods swarrn in the streets. 

MUMBLE. See Jabber. 

MUNIFICENT. Sec Beneficent. 

ISflUNITIONS. See Ammunition. 

MURDER. See Kill. 

MURMUR. See Complaint. 

MUSE. See Contemplate; Think. 

MUSTER. See Assemble. 

MUTABLE. See Changeable. 

MUTE. See Silent. 

MUTILATE, Maim, Mangle. Mu- 
tiJoie, in Latin mutilatus, from muHlus, 
Greek fivrtXoc, curtailed, docked, signi¬ 
fies to take off any necessary part. 
Maim, in Anglo-French mahaym, is a 
word of unknown origin. Mangle, in 
Anglo-French fnahangi&r, is a frequen¬ 
tative of it. 

Mutilate has tho most extended 
meaning; it implies the total or partial 
I loss of any limo: mangle is applied to 
irregular wounds in any part of th(5 
})ody: ^naim is confined to wounds in 
tho limbs, particularly the liands. Mon 
are exposed to the danger of mutilaiion 
by means of cannon-balls; they run tho 
risk of being mangled wIkti attacked 
with the sword; tlu^y fnsqiumtly got 
miimcd when boarding vesscus orstom- 
ing T>laccs. 

Mutilate and mangle are applicable 
to moral objijcts; miim is (»mpl()y(*d 
in the natural or figurative houho. In 
this case mingle is a much sfrimiccer 
tonn than mMlale; th(i latter Hignifi<*H 
to lop off an ({HHcntial part; to mangle 
is to mutUate a thing to such 
as to nnxder it tistdcss or worthless. 
Every si^ct of Christians is fond <»f 
mutiming tho Bible by setting iisido 
such parts as do not favor its own 
scheme; and among them all tho 
sacrerl Scriptures become litctrally 
mangled and stripped of all their most 
important doctnnos. 
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MUTINOUS. See TtTMm.Tuous. 

MUTUAL, RbcH’Uooal. Mutual^ 
ill Latin nmlimHf from muto^ to change, 
signifies cx(ihang(Hl so as to be cciual, or 
the saiu(\ on bot.h sides. Rmproeal^ in 
La(-iri irdpracuSf iiKMint, literallv, biU^k 
and forth, from nro, back, mid procoj 
forward. Mujmtl suppos('s a sam(»- 
ness in condition at the same time: 
miprocal sap{)Oses an alt-iTiiation or 
suc( 5 essiou of re.turrs. J&(^hange is 
free and voluntary; we give in (ex¬ 
change, and this action is vmimd: 
return is inad() (uther a<H^ording t,(> law 
or ocmit.y; it is obligat.ory, and wlwui 
equally obligatory on (^aeii in t.urn it 
is mlpnmL Voluntary (lisint,(u’(\st(Hl 
eervmes nnidiral by one person to ati- 
othcir are muiml: impos(‘.d or in('ril,tHl 
s(»rvi<H!S, returmnl from one to the 
other, aro nxiproml: friends r(md<T 
one anotiior viutaal serviiu^s: thc^ ser- 
viiHiS bcdiwei^n H(‘rvant.s ami inastiM-w 
are rcnpracaL The husband and wife 
pl<*dgo tlwur faith to (^ac.h ot.h(‘r mtttU” 
ally; tiny an^ miproadly bound to 
k(H*p llunr vow of lidelit.y. The sonii- 
ment is nndml^^ tlui tie is mlpromL 

Matmil ajiplies mostly to mai-U^rs of 
will 0.0(1 opinion: a mutml aiToction, a 
vuitual inclination to oblige, a mutual 

33 


interest for each othor^s comfo'*t, a 
mutual concern to avoid tliat. which 
will displease the otluT—thcse are the 
sentiments which render the inan^iiur^ 
static happy: rmpvml ties, mijmcal 
bonds, ndinvcal rights, miprom 
duties—these aro^ what every one 
ought to bear in mind iis a nuunber of 
S(K‘icty, that lie may exp(‘ct. oi no man 
mon^ than what in equity he is dis- 
IKised to ri^lurii. 

Muiml ai)pli(‘S to nothing but what 
is personal; redpnml is appliiHl to 
things remote from the id(‘a of new- 
sonality, as ndproatl verbs, red proved 
tonus, reciprocal relations, and the 
like. 

MYSTERIOUS, Mystic. Mydcri- 
oua mid mysfio ar(i l)Ut variatiions ol the 
same original, (iri'idv fivtrrtpjj one who 
is initiat-cMl into a S(‘cret niigious order- 
tim fornu^r, liowever, is luon^ coiniuoiilv 
apidit^l to that which is suix'nutl.arai. 
or viiled in an iinpeuei-rable obscurit.v- 
the lal.(i(T to that whi(di is natural, but 
(u>uc(jale(l by an artilhial or faniasthml 
veil; lu'iKXj wy sptuik of the myderiom 
plans of Provideiiwr. schcmcB of 
th(H)logy or wydio priiiciphss. 

S(x> also Kkouwt. 

MYTHICAL. See LiflamoABY. 
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NAB, Appropriat3Es, Clutch, |the colors of the rainbow. Polych^ 
Grasp, Seize. Nab is a Scandinavian matic, from Greek atoXv, much, and 
word signifj^ing to snatch at. Al- color, has a ^ similar lit.eial 

though the term has a wide range of meaning l(‘ss metaphorically expressed, 
usage and has long been recognized in But iridcsmit suggests both changef^- 
pohtc language, in itself it is very near ness and light as well as color—an in- 
dang. A person by cunning, deceit, terplay of colors like light. Polychra* 
sharp practice may or a^jf^propriate imlic is a more prosaic word; it raertdy 
from another credit for an achievement, means having many colors. Opalcscrnt 
some property, or other possession-con- (from Latin opaliut^ English opalj the 
querin^ nations appropriate, scise, take name of a precious stone) moans re¬ 
possession of territory belonging to a scmbling an opal —that is, hiivmg an 
defeated opponent as a spoil of war, interplay of soft milky-hued colors 
and this has heretofore been considered shot wil.h flashes and gleams of fiery 
right and proper. light. Pearly, from pearl (French pcrle, 

To appropriate may be a slow action, a word of unknown origin), means re- 
one resulting from a more or less pro- scmbling the lustrous silvery whit(i or 
longed parley or negotiation, but to silvery gray of the pearl which is some- 
seize implies the real meaning of to times touched with the faintest glow o£ 
na6. To clutch also implies a swift color... 

action, as a drowning person tvill NAIVE, Ingenuous, Artless. These 
clutch at anything likely to save his words all refer to an absence of pro¬ 
life, a falling person will clutch, seize, tcnco and sophistication, and arc used, 
lay hold of any near-by object that will in a good sense, to describe naturalness 
save a complete fall. To grasp implies and simplicity. Of these three words 
actions both good and inclofcnsible. It naive is the most inclusive and the most 
is a delight to grasp the hand of a difficult to define. It is an impor- 
friend; it is a great accomplishment fcclly naturalized Froncih word (froni 
to possess the intellectual capacity to Latin nativus, native, inborn) wlu(*h 
^asp the spirit, truth, intent of a sub- is almost always us(kI in English with 
ject readily; but it is not justifiable to a f(»eling that it cxj)r(\sses something 
grasp, lay hold of greedily, take sudden thjit cannot be des(jnbe(l in blunt lOng- 
possession of that which belongs to lish terms. 

another without warrant or justifica- Ingenaom (from Latin root gen, in- 
tion. (Healing birth) m<‘ant. originally the 

NACREOUS, Ibidescent, Opales- simplicity and frankncNSs of a w<tlW><)m 
CENT, Pearly, Polychromatic. These youth, and indicates a quality of 
words all signify characterized by an character. 

interplay of colors, and derive their Artless means without art, and in- 
namos and their respective differences dicates primarily a nw^ntal character- 
from various substances. Nacreous, istic. We say that a child is artless, 
from nacre, mother-of-pearl (probably tliat a young girl is artless, but that a 
an Oriental word), takes its name from youth is irigenuous. Artless conviys 
the inner covering of an oyster-shell the impression of a C(^rtain innaccuuui 
and of certain other shells. It indi- and ignorance of the world; ingenuom, 
cates a shining substance of the silvery the impr(*ssion of an inborn disposition, 
gray color of the pearl, but shimmering Na'ive expresses the id(ui involved in 
with iridescent colors t^t ajipciar and artless with a (ujrtain subtlety. It 
vanish as the light strikes it, IrUles^ really differs from artless mainly in 
cent, from Latin iris, Greek Iptc, the indicating a differenc.e in the 
rainbow, signifies, literally, having all rather thiin the quality pcrccmd, Xi 
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is faintly suggostive of that slight shade 
of ieiulor-hoartied amusement—of that 
complete sympathy of tlie heart, com- 
bim^l with a c(‘rt.iun intelloetual su- 
poriorii.y anil (l(‘t,aehment—with which 
the (*(lu(iat(‘(l or <*xp('rieneed man view's 
an oxpn^ssion of artLi-mms. There ar(» 
only a. few' w'onls in English whose ef- 
fcctiv<»n(\ss (li'pends so (‘iitirely upon 
an afinospluTo untlefinablc and un- 
transla(.jibl(‘; tlu^ othcT words of this 
cbarac^fiT ant also Kreiioh. 

NAKED. Si'olURK. 

NAMBY-PAMBY, «oe Surruc. 

NAME, CUll. Nam>> (^omt^s from 
Anglo-vSaxon unma. a mime, alli(‘d t.o 
Latin vonien., a name, doll is a St‘.an- 
dinavian word. To call signilii's jiroiv- 
orlj' t.<> ad(lr('HS one loudly, (jonsoqucint.ly 
wo may mina wdthoiit valUng, wlum wv 
only mention a %am in conversation; 
and we may mil without tmuiiug. 

The terms nniy, howevir, bo em- 
ployt»d ill the Bi‘ns(»< of assigning a 
vamiu In tiiis cas(' a jiorson is wmml 
by his naim^ wlK^tluT by tluj profw'r 
patronymics or by sotncj habit»ual vari¬ 
ant; he is mllrtl according <.0 the! char^ 
acteristiiw by which lie is <listingnish(KL 
Thf^ Emperor Tiberins was nam'd 
Tiberius; he wjis calkd a monstc^r. 
Willhim t.h(^ First, of England is named 
William; he is m//ed th(* OonqiK'ror, 

Nafm'y AppclfathUj Tiile^ Dnmnina- 
Imn . —A amr (se<i abovoL A pjrllnlhn, 
in Fremdi appellation^ Latin tijopdlafio, 
(u>tn<*s from Latin ad 3 to, and a Ht<*m 
nu^aning t.o speak, uIIkhI U> Anglo- 
Saxon and Alodem hlnglish 
Title, in Freueli litre, coni(‘H from T^itin 
tUulaa^ a sup(»rs(Tiption on a tomb. 
Denomination sijjnities thjit which de* 
7 iontioaten or distinguislu's. 

Name is a gtmeric t<*nn, the nwt arc 
8j«*cinc. Whatever word is <»mploy<«l 
to distinguish ou<^ thing from an<»th(»r 
is a 7 i<ime; tli<*refore, an appellation and 
a Uila are a name, l>ut not vice vmtl* A 
name is father common or propcsr; an 
aiiptllalion is g(ui<a*ally a common n<mc 
givf»n for some spfxufic purT>OBo as 
churaetfn’istie. Sfwexal kings ox France 
hati tiwi/wwes of < Jharh^H, l^mis, Ehilip; 
but onej was <listingnish<«l by tint ajh 
petition of StamnwTer, am^tlwr by 
that of th(* SimplfY, and a thin I by that 
of tiwi Ilanly, xirWng from particular 
charactem i»r circuxnstaiMJOs. A title 


is a species of appellation, not drawm 
from anything personal, but conferred 
as a ground of political distinction, 
An appellation may be often a term oi 
reproach; but. a title is always a mark 
of hf>uor. An appellalion is gix-’cn to 
all objet'.ts, animate or m:inimat.e; a 
title is given mostly to p(*rsons, somcv 
times to things. A part.ifailar liouso 
may have t.hc appellation of ‘‘the. Cot- 
tiige,” or “the Uall/' as a particular 
person ma.y hav(‘ the iUle of Duke, 
Lord, or Marquis. 

Denominalhn is t,o part.icular bodies 
what appellation is to an individual, 
namely, a t.fTin ()f dist inct.ion, drawn 
from tlieir peculiar c-harafjt.fTs and cir- 
ciunstauces. Tht^ (Christ ian w^orld is 
split into a number of flilb'nuit bodies 
or commimiticss, imdiT t.h<' denominttr 
Horn of Oatholics, rrotesUints, (Cal¬ 
vinists, PresliytfM'ians, ('t«., which have 
th<‘ir origin in th(^ jxteuliar form of 
faith ami diwapliiu^ udoptal by theso 
hodi(*s. 

Name, Denominak, Btyh, JUfUitU, 
Demgnate, Characterizo,^To name sig- 
niiifvs simply (.0 givti a 7 utme to, or to 
afltln^ss or spexufy by the givcin tumic; 
to denominate (from Latin mmm, 
named is <0 giv(^ a speoifw*. nanw upon 
sptsdlie. gnnmd, 1.0 dist.mguish by 
the* name: to dyle, from the noun 
dyle or niantuT {mo, DrfrnoN), Hignifu^s 
t(» afhlrt'HH by a Hpoiufic luimc; t-o entiik 
is b> giv(‘ th(^ sixxulic or appropriate 
tifh^. Adam named (WtTyildng; wo 
(knominato thes man who drinks ex¬ 
cessively “a drunkard"; subiecls»f///fl 
thtur monarch “tUs Miijesty"; hooks 
ar(^ entitled jwjcording to th(» jiulgmtuit 
of tli<! author. 

To 7 tame, dfmominate, nlffk, and en- 
tilk nro th(‘ ae.ts of conscious agents 
oidy. '!’<> designate, si|<rdfying to mark 
out, and clmraeierUe,, signifying t.o form 
a vharaelerintk, i\xo usually sai<l only of 
things, and agreti with tins former only 
inasnuwdi xia words may either 
i,gnaln or characteriza thus t.he word 
“eaijMicity" is said to deHignate. the 
|s>wer orhohling; and “fhieastd^' r/mr- 
actcrizvji the ptsqile by whom it was 
a<loi>t(Kl. 

H(*e also Nominatw. 

Name, Heputnthn, Repute, CredU,*'^ 
Name is here tjikt^u in another sense 
for u iwumt atxpiirrxl in public by any 
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peculiarity or quality in an object, or the state oi being reputed, repuic 
Reputation and repute, from reputo, or signifies only the state of being re- 
re, back, and putare, to think, sig- putcd. 

nifies the thinking of or the state of Name and repiUe are taken either in 
being thought of, or esteemed by, by a good or bad sense; reputation 
the public. Credit signifies the state of and credit always, are taken in the good 
being believed or trusted in general, sense only: a person or thing may got 
from Latin credere, to believe or trust, a good or an ill imme; a person or 
Name implies something more spe- thing may be in good or ill repute; 
cific than reputaiion; and reputatwn reputation may rise to diffei'cnt do- 
something more substantial than wa/wc; grees of height, or it may sink again 
a naync may be acquired by some into nothing; credit may likewise be 
casualty or by some quality that has high or low, but both reputation and 
more show than worth; reputaiion is credit, absolutely taken, imply that 
acquired only by time and built only which is good, 
on merit: a name may be arbitrarily NAP. See Sleep. 
given, simply by way of distinction; NARRATION. Sec Relation. 
repuiolion is not given, but acquired, NARRATIVE. Sec Account; Re- 
or follows as a consequence of ono*s lation. 

honorable exertions. A physician NARROW. See Contracted. 
sometimes gets a ‘name by a single in- NATAL, Native, I n d i o e n o u s . 
stance of professional slaU, which by Natal, in Latin natalie, from natue, 
a combination of favorable oircum- bom, signifies bcilouging to oue^s birth, 
stances he may convert to his own or the act of onc*s being born; but 
advantage in forming an extensive native, in Latin 7iativm, likewise from 
practice; but unless he have a com- natiis, signifies having an origin or be- 
mensurate degree of talent, this name ginning. Indigenou<i^, in Ltd in indir 
will never ripen into a solid repidaiion, genm, from imlii. Old Tjaiin, within, 
Name ana repviaMon are of a more and gmitus, born, signifies born in a 
extended nature than repuie and credii. given place. 

The name and repviation are given by The epithet natal is applied only to 
the public at large; the repute and the circumstances of a man^s birth, as 
credit are acquired within a narrow his natal day; his riatal hour; ji rtaUd 
circle. Strangers, or it may be distant song; a natal star. Native has ti more 
countries, hear of the name and the rep- extensive meaning, tis it. (?ompreh(nids 
utationoi anything; but only neighbors the idea of one's rt^hitionship by origin 
and those who have the means of pei> to an object; os oiw^'s native country, 
sonal observation can know its ro- one's 7iatkfo soil, native village^ or native 
pvie and credit. It is possible, there- place, 'native languag(i, and (.he like, 
fore, to have a naine and ^r'putation Inaigcn<yuis is a j)articular t(Tm used 
without having repute md credit, and to denote the country wIkto races of 
vice versd, for the objects whicli con- men arc supposed io htwo. first. <^xistci<L 
stitute the former arc somotirnes dif- It is also apfditKl to plaiit.H in the same 
ferent from those wiiich produce the senso. 

latter. A manufacturer has a na^ne Native, Natural—Native ^ianal'icral 
for the excellence of a particular article as a species to the genus: everything 
of his own manufacture a book luus a riative is, according to its st.ri<d siguifi* 
name among would-be conrudHHeure and cation, natural; but many t hings are 
pretenders to literature: a good writer, natural which arc not native* (X a 
however, socks to establish hisrepwiaiioa person W(j may say that his worth is 
for genius, learning, indust.ry, or some nMive, t-o demgnato that, it is some 
praiseworthy ohafactcristic: apreachcff valuable property which is bom with 
IS in high repute among those who at- him, not foreign to him, or ingrafted 
tend him; a master gains great credit upon his (sharact<‘r; but we may my of 
from the good performances of his his disposition that it is natural^ as op* 
scholars. There is also this distinction posed to tluit which is acepured or 
between reputation and repute, that otherwises. The former is mostly cm- 
reputation signifies the act of reputing ployed in a good sensij, in opposition 
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to what is artful, assumed, and unreal; 
the othtT is used iu an indifferent sense, 
as opposed to what.<w(»r is the effect of 
habit or eirciimstancos. When chil¬ 
dren display f.honuselves with all their 
naiioG simplitnt.y, they are interesting 
objccsts of notice: whim thojr display 
their natural turn of mind, it is not 
always that which iicnds to raise hu¬ 
man nature in our (\steom. 

Kw also INTUINSIO. 

Naturally, In Course, Con-sequenily, 
Of Course ,—Thti comwwtion between 
events, a.ct.ions, and things is expressed 
by all tlu'se terms. Naturally signifies 
aet^ording to the mlnre. of things, and 
applies, therefoni, t.o tlw^ coniuje.tion 
which exists between evemts accord¬ 
ing t.o th(^ original (U)ns<.it,utiou or in- 
luircmt prop(^rties of tilings: in course 
signifies in the course of things, that 
is, in ili(^ regular order that things 
ought, to follow; consequcMly signific^s 
by a consemence, that, is, by a neces¬ 
sary law of d(»i>eud(nu‘.<^, which makes 
om thing follow ano<.htir: of course sig- 
nifuts on acicount of t.ho course which 
things most (toniinonly or ov<}n neces¬ 
sarily take, What.ever happens wof- 
urally happinis as it. should do; what.¬ 
ever happens in course^ or m due course, 
hapiHMis as Wi* ('stablish it: whatever 
follows consequently follows iis wo judg<^ 
it logical; whatever follows of course 
follows as we (»xp<‘(*.t it. Ohildnm uaC- 
undfy/imit-ate their panmi-s: pc'oplc nal- 
uraUif fall into t.h(^ habits of those* ilu^y 
jvsHOciat.ewith: both thoH<^circumstances 
r<*sult from the futlure of t.hings: who- 
(‘V(T is iniult* a ptsr of the realm tak(n4 
his st^at. iu th<^ U|)per house course; he 
re<iuir(»H no ot.h<*r <iualiru^at.ions to en- 
Utu« him to this iirivilegt*, he^go<^ 
thifchc^r ac<!ording to the <*stablisiied 
course of things; asapeer, 

is admit!(*d without qu<*stiou; this 
is a <l<*eisiou of tins jiutgment by which 
the tiu<‘stion is at on<^<* detiermined: 0 / 
course iioiu* tiro adinittisl who ar<j not 
ptH^rs; this r(‘sults m*<Mwarily from the 
conKtitu<(*<l law of the laud. 

NATION, S<H* PuoruM. 

NATIONAL, He<‘ PnuMO. 

NATURALi;ZE, A <J <3 in M A T K , 
OwKNT. TlK'Sit words all mean to btv 
couu' at luaiie in a new country. Ilut 
naturalize, frcmi the very beginning 
when it was t!oiu<*.d m tench natural- 


iser, has meant to acquire the standing 
of a naiural-hom citizen, to bo placed 
on the same footing before law as a 
nalm of t.hc ciountry. It is sometimes 
used with an cxtendcKl aindication 
to refer to the atiaptataon of plants, 
otc., to a now count.ry. Acclimate 
moans to become ac<mstomod to the 
climate of a new country. It may also 
bo used figuratively in an extended 
sense to mean sinijily to become accue- 
tomed to. Orient is used as a verb to 
mean t.o adjust to now conditions— 
from French [.s'^JericMUr. It referred 
originally t-o the placing of churches so 
that the alt.ar wfis at. t.he (*iist (Latin 
(mms, th(i place of t.hc rising sun); 
hence it came t.o mean to placci with 
refcr(‘nce to t.he points of the compass; 
to get one*s bearings. 

NAUGHT. Wee/afliio. 

NAUSEA. S(*e DisentST. 

NAUTICAL. 8(^0 Maritime. 

NAVAL, ^00 Mauitimk. 

NEAR. See Olosw. 

NEAT. See 'fiDY. 

NECESSARIES. See Necersitiks. 

NECESSARY, JfOxewniBNT, Eshbn- 
TiAL, liKQtnsiTK. For nccawry see 
Neokssitv. PJxpedmit (jomess from 
Lat.in ex, out., and jwdtm (a(*,cuHaiive), 
foot., an<I signified originally taking the 
foot out, h(ui(3e aiding movoment and 
aci.ion. Essential im^ans containing 
t-hat <tss(uice or propiirty whicdi cannot 
be oinitt.<Hl, from Latfin esseMia, b<ung, 
ilorived from a siipposititious stem 
from esse, the infinitive of tlie verb t.o 
be. Requisite Hignifi<*H Ht(»rally required 
(see Demand). 

Necessary is a general and ind<*finitc 
tiffin; t.hiagH may be necessary in tlio 
coursi^ of nature; it is mTrssary for all 
ni<*n once to die; or things may be 
necessary according to the (urcutn^ 
s(4«wMW of the <m<i, or our viiuvH of 
nveessily; in t.hiH manner we conci'ive 
it neeessary to imll upon another. Ex- 
pedmit, csHtmtial, arul requMte an^ 
modes of relative necessity: t.he ex- 
perlieneifof a thing is a matter of dis' 
creation and calculation, an<l therc'forc 
not so wdf-(*vid<uitly necessary m many 
things which we so diuumunatc: it 
may bt* expedient for a person to c(>«» 
suit anotlier, or it nwiy not, nrironling 
as circuinstiinces may pnwmt tlwmi- 
mdvos. Tlie requisite and iho eimnOat 
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arc more obviously necessary than the Prom these two nouns arise two epi- 
expedient; but the former is less so thcts for each, which arc worthy of 
than the latter: what is requisite may observation, namely, necessary and 
be requisite only in part or entirely; it mcdfid, necessitous and rievdy. Ncces- 
may be requisite to complete a thing sary and needful arc both applicable to 
when begun, but not to begin it; the the thing wanted; 7iccessUom and needy 
essential j on the contrary, is that which to the person wanting: necessary is ap- 
constitutes the essence, and without plied to every object indiscriminately; 
which a thing cannot exist. It is req~ needful only to such objects as supply 
uisite for one who would have a good temporary or partial wants. Exercise 
library to select only the best authors; is necessary to preserve the health of the 
exercise is essential for the preservation body; restraint is necessary to prosorvo 
of good health. In all matters of dis- that of the mind; assistance is needful 
pute it is expedient to bo guided by some for one who has not suflioiont resources 
impartial judge; it is for every in himself: it is necessary to go by 

member of the community to contrib- water to the Continent: money w 
ute his share to the public expenditure needful for one w'ho is travelling. Th(‘ 
as far as he is able: it is essential to a dissemination of knowledge is necessary 
teacher to know mire than those he to dispel the if^norance which would 
teaches. otherwise prevail in the world; it is 

Necessitiesj Necessaries. — Necessity, needful for a young person to attend 
in Latin necessitas, and necessary, in to the instructions of his teacher, if 
Latin necessarim, from neccsse, sig- he wishes to improve, 
nify that which is indispensable. Necessitous and needy arc both aj)- 
Necessity is the mode or state of oir- plied to persons in want of something 
cumstancos or the thing which circum- important; but necessitous may bo 
stances render necessary; the neces- employed to denote an occasional want, 
sary is that which is absolutely and ixs to be in a nccossitom condition in a 
unconditionally 7iecessary. Art has foreign country for want of romii- 
ever been busy in inventing things to tancos from homo; needy denotes a 
supply tho various necessities of our permanent state of want, iis to be 
nature, and yet there are always num- iiecdy either from extravagance or 
bers who want even the first necessaries misfortune, 
of life. Habit and desire create ticccs- NECESSITATE. Sec Compel. 
sitics; nature only requires fieccssaries: NECROPOLIS, Burial - ground, 
a voluptuary has necessities which are Cemetery, Graveyard, MouTirAttY. 
unknown to a temperate man; the These words all indicate pla<u*.4 whm* 
poor have in general little more than tiie dead arc lairl away. Hurinl-yround 
necessaries. and graveyard arc the na(,iv(* lOnglish 

Necessity, Need. — Necessity (sec terms; of these two graveyard is l.he 
Necessary). Need is in Anglo-Saxon more familiar word. It has more in- 
nied, and is the native Englit^ word timate a.nd solemn assotsiaiions than 
corresponding to tho Latin word the analogous term buriai-^gromd. 
necessitas. We spesak of the burial^{p*aiaid of the 

Necessity implies the thing wanted; Indians, for instance, in indurating 
need the condition of tho person want* an objeert* of merely arclueologi(‘al in* 
ing. There would bo no necessity for terrest. We Hp(*ak of an lOnglish grave- 

§ unishments if there wore not evil* with some sympathetic realization 
oers; he is peculiarly fortunate who of what it. hsiH meant to a community 
finds a friend in time of need. Ncccs- (»f p(K)plo like ourHelv(*H. (V/w’/cr//, from 
siiy is more pressing than need: the Latin ctnnclarmM, (Jreek KQtftqriifnotf, a 
former places one in a positive state of slwping-piiuje, is at(*nu whi(‘.h hii.s largtv- 
compulsion to act; it is said to have no ly ropla(j(td th<i ()ld(*r term maryard in 
law, it prescribes the law for itself; the ordinary spoc'ch now, Bt*mg ii niorts 
latter yields to circumstances and loaves motlem and sophiHticat(Hl tetnh, it n«.tu- 
in a state of deprivation. Wo are fro- rally hm somewhat different (ionnota- 
quently under thencceasiiy of going with* tiona, Wc should speak of an old 
out that of which we stand most in need, ground in a little town as a yrtmytxtd; of 
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the park-like huricUr^ounds in or near 
our cities as cctnctaries. But this dis- 
tinet.ioii is not always observed. Ac- 
cropoliHj from Gro(^k rsKpaij, dcad^ and 
TToXti;, a eit.y, moans literally a city of 
the doatl. It is a term applied to 
IrirRo and (daboratc comotorics near 
cities, or to burial-places of spcKual 
dignity. Moriuar?/', from Lat.iu mor- 
ium, dead, is the term ajiiiliotl to a 
buildinjj; or a room whore dead bodies 
are k(‘pt for a i 

NEFARIOUS. See WinRwn. 

NEGLECT, Omit. Neglect (see J)ih- 
RM(Uui>)- Omit, in Latin oudito, or oh 
and miito^ sij^nifios to put Jisid(». 

Th(^ idea of lettinp; pass or slip, or of 
not usins, is (U)nmr(‘lum<U«l in the sij?- 
nification of both those terms; the 
former is, howewer, a culpable, t*he 
latter an indiffcTc^it action. What we 
negket ought nof, to bo ncglecied: but 
what wo omU may b<^ omitted or oi.her- 
wiflt^, as eonveuii'ne.c^ n^quires. 

I'liese tiTius ditTor likewise in the 
objwts to whi(‘h t.hejr arc applied; tliat 
is neglected which is practicable or 
servos for action; that is omitted which 
serves for int.(dl<‘e.t.ual purpos(*H: we 
negket an opportunity, wo neglect th<^ 
mojins, th(^ tinus the usl^, and the like; 
W(^ omit a >vord, a S(*ntt‘ne.(\ a figure, a 
stroke, a ein^uinstaiUM*, an<l the like. 

Negligent, Hemha, Oarelcftti, Thought” 
l<m, livedfeHS, Inatterdieo»^-”Negligence 
(see l)iSttK(}Attn) an<l remhunemi con¬ 
cern the out.wanl action: corekfiu, heed” 
le^j ihonghtkmt and inattentive tlui states 
of ininci. 

Negli^/eyiee an<l remiftmiem consist in 
not tlomg what ought to Ik' <l(»ne; 
enrelemuem iiisl the other iu(»ntal de- 
ft'cts may show Uieniselvt'S in doing 
wrong, its well as in not <loing at all; 
negligrnee and remmneHH ar<\ t her<‘for<», 
to m/rfe.w//r«.'c an<l th<^ others Jis iiw* 
ejT(*(tt to the* eaust*; for no onc^ is so aijt 
to lie mytigent and reniiHH ns h(t who is 
carvknH^ alt liougli negligence and rmtss- 
nm ansi‘ from otluT i?aas(‘H, an<l ean*” 
Umnvttft^ thoughtteHiinewif etc., pr<Khice 
lik<*wise otlwT <*fr(»ctH. Neglige?^ is a 
stronger term tlmnrewAw; mu in negli¬ 
gent ill neqketing tU<» thing tliat is ex¬ 
pressly beiorc on<**s eyes; one is remm 
m forgidting that which wtis enjoimul 
wmitMiuie previously; the want of will 
remh'rs u person iwgligenl; the want of 


interest renders a person remiss: one 
is negligent in regard to business, and 
the pvrformnnce of bodily labor; one 
is Tcmus in diii.y, or in such things as 
require mental exertion. Scrvant.s are 
commonly negligent in what concerns 
their master’s ini.erost; teachers are 
raniius in not correcting the faults of 
their pupils. Negligence, t.lier(*foro, is 
t.ho fault, of persons of all descriptions, 
but. particularly tho.se in low condition; 
remissness is a fault, peculiar to those 
in a more clevatiMl st.at.ion; a cierk in 
an ollico is negligent, in not. making 
jiropcT memorandums; a magistrate, 
or the h<^ad of an inst.i1.ut.ion, is rerniss 
in the ox{T(SS(‘. of his authority to 
olundc irrigularities. 

Careless diuiotes tho want, of care 
in the manner of doing things; thought” 
Um <l<‘,not.(‘s the want, of t.iiought or 
rc^floction abfuit things; heedless de¬ 
notes t.he want of heeding or regarding 
things; inot lent lee denotes the want of 
attent-ion t.o things. One is careless 
only in t.rivial matt.(TK of Ixdiavior; one 
is i'houghUess in matters of gr<^at<>ir mo- 
inout., in what coiuun’ns the conduct. 
Carelessness hnuls childnui to make mis¬ 
takes in tludr nuschanical (?X(jrcis(\s, in 
what.ev<'r tlu‘.y commit to numiory or 
to pap(*r; thoujifhtkssness loads many 
who are not. (shildrim into scTious errors 
of condiK^t, wduui t.hey do not t.liink of, 
or Ixuir in xuind, th(i e,<)UHC(ji«^ncieH of 
their acd.ions. Thoughtless is applied 
to things piist, present, or to come; 
eartde^s to things or t.c> conic. 

Carekss is ai)i)li(^<l to such things sis 
niquiro piTinarieut iuin?; thoughilcss to 
siKjh iw require p<‘rmanout thought; 
heedless and inntteNtiM ar<^ appliinl to 
passing ohjc'Cts tluit engsigo tiu*. h(‘iis<^s 
or tho thoughts of the moment. One 
is c^areless in fiusiiK^ss, thoughtless in con¬ 
duct, heedless m walking or running, 
inaUndivo in liHt.iming: heedless c.hildrett 
are unfit; to go by th(*inHelv(‘H; ituiittrnr 
Uve chihlriui are unfit to be I(wl by 

OthtTS. 

NEGOTIATE, Tuimat, Tuansa(*t. 
The wh'a <jf eonducting business \vith 
oUmth is includ<*<l in tlu* significatiou of 
all tlu^Htt Urms; but iluty tHfTer in t he 
imsle of condueting it. and the nature 
of the busiiKws to be e(mdu(d.(sl. Ntyo- 
iiatCt from Latin negoHuni frromw(/ - 
for mi - not, and oliutn, hdsure, signify- 
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ing that which one does when one is 
not at leisure— i. e., business), is applied 
in the original mostly to merchandise 
or traffic, but it is more commonly em¬ 
ployed in the complicated concerns of 
governments and nations. Treaiy from 
the Latin tractare, frequentative of 
trahere, to draw, signifies to turn over 
and over or set forth in all ways: these 
two verbs, therefore, suppose delibera¬ 
tion; but transactf from iransactus^ par¬ 
ticiple of transagoj to carry forward or 
bring to an end, supposes more direct 
agency than consultation or delibera¬ 
tion; this latter is therefore adapted to 
the more ordinary and loss entangled 
concerns of commerce. A congress 
carries on negotiations for the establish¬ 
ment of good order among different 
states; individual states treat with each 
other to settle their particular differ¬ 
ences. To negotiate mostly applies to 
political concerns, except in the case of 
negotiating bills: to treat, as wcill as 
transact, is said of domestic and private 
concerns: we treat with a person about 
the piu’chase of a house, and transact 
our business with him by making good 
the purchase and paying down the 
money. 

As nouns, negotiation expresses rather 
the act» of deliberating than the thing 
deliberated: trcaly includes the idotm 
of the terms proposed and the arrange¬ 
ment of those terms: transactio7i ex¬ 
presses the idea of something actually 
done and finished. Negotiations arc 
sometimes very long ponding b(*fore 
the preliminary terms are even pro¬ 
posed or any basis is defined; treaties 
of commorco are entered into by all 
civilized countries, in order to obviate 
misunderstandings and cnalile them 
to preserve an amicable interc^ourw; 
the transactions which daily pjiss in a 
great metropolis like that of London 
are of so multifarious a natur<', and so 
infinitely numerous, that tlui bare 
contemplation of ilum fills tlui miu<l 
with astonishment. Negolialions are 
long or short; treaties are advantag<*ouH 
or the (iontrary; transactions are 
honorable or dishonorable. 

See also Treat. 

NEIGHBORHOOD, VICINITY. 
Neighborhood, from ndghbor (Anglo- 
Saxon neah, nigh, near, an<l gebur or 
t>ur, a husbandman, the same word as 


Dutch Boer, English boor), signified 
originally the place near by where other 
farmers live. Vicinity, from vicris, a 
village, signifies the place which does 
not exceed in distance the extent of a 
village. 

Neighborhood, which is of Saxon 
origin, is employed in reference to the 
inhabitants, or in regard to inhabited 
places, to denote nearness of persons 
to each other or to objects in general: 
but vicinity, which in Latin bears the 
same acceptat.ion as neighborhood, is 
employed in English to demote near¬ 
ness of one object to anoMier, whether 
person or thing; heiuie the jiroprioty 
of saying a populous neighborluml, a 
quiet neighborhood, a respectable neigh’- 
borhood, a pleasant neighborhood, and 
to bo in the neighborhood, cither as it 
signifies the people or the country; but 
to live in the vicinity of a manufactory, 
to be in the vicinity of the metropolis 
or of the sea. 

NEOPHYTE. See Tyro. 

NEUTRAL/, iMPAimAL, Indiffer¬ 
ent. These words all indicate a dis¬ 
position not to take sides in a quarrel, 
but they differ in the amount of sym¬ 
pathy for the combatants imjiliea in 
them. Indifferent signified originally 
not making a distinct-ion or differenewt 
Ix^twcen things—implying suc^h a husk 
of sympathy or interest that, one t.hing 
seems mmm like another, llviva it iiv- 
dicates a lack of iuUTest in <'itlKT com¬ 
batant. NvMtraL, from Latin ne, not, 
and ubr, wliieh of two, m(*ans not. ask¬ 
ing which is right. It impli(‘s com¬ 
plete int(*Ilcctual det.a<*hni(‘nt, l)ut not. 
n(^c('ssarily lack of sympathy for om^ 
or bot.h of th<i i>art.ies. It is th(^ term 
ai)pliod to t.h(i iion-ooitibat.aut nations 
in time of war. ImimrlM m<‘anH not 
taking t-he part of (hither si<l<». By 
d(Tivat.iou it has satne in<‘aning as 
the other words, ]>ut it implies <listinct 
sympathy with one or hot h combat ants, 
wlu<^}l is not all<>w<‘d to iniliKmet? 
judgment. 

NEVERTHELESS. Se(‘H owever. 

NEW, Novel, Modern, Fresh, Re¬ 
cent. New, from Anglo-Saxon ncowe, 
is t.h<j nativti English word <*<>rrespond- 
ing to Ltiiiu noms, wlunui* novel is do- 
rivcKl, Mmlmt signiri(‘s bidonging to 
the prowmt modi\ from Latin nioawr, 
manner. Fresh is dcrivtrd from a 
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Teutonic rootr which appears in Anglo- 
Saxon fersc, fresh; but its form is due 
to the foininino fonn of this same 
word in Old French—masculine, 
frcschc, feniiniiK^. 

All these epi( hots are applied to what 
has not long (existed; 7iew expresses this 
idea simply withoxit any qualification; 
novel is something strange or unex¬ 
pected; the 7HO(krn is the thing of to¬ 
day as dist.inguished from that which ex- 
ist-ed in foriher time; the fmh is that 
which is so new as not to be the worse 
for iise, or that which has not boon 
before used or employcHl; the nmit 
is that whi<h is so nc«) as to appe^ar as 
if it won* just made or don(\ Accord¬ 
ing to this distinction, new is most 
aptly appli(‘d to such things as may 
be p(srmaneul. or durabh^, as 7iew hotiscvs, 
new buildings, new clothes, aii<l the 
like; in such castes iti is properly opposed 
to the old; t.hc may, how<wer, be 
apijlied g(^n(M‘ally to wiiaievcr arisc^s 
or conw'S (irst int.o existcuice or noticjo, 
as new new sights, 7im sounds. 

Novel may l)e appli(«l to whatever is 
either nev(‘r or but rarely seen; the 
freezing of t.h(» river Thanu^s is a 7mvel^ 
but th(^ frost in t^very winl.cr is 
somt'thing new wlum it. fimt. comes. 

Modem is a,ppluKl to that which is 
new, or springs up in th(^ day or age in 
which w<‘ liv(^; as moderti books, mod¬ 
em writcTH, niodem H<*.i<mc<*; a book is 
new which is just formiHl into a book 
ami hiis not l)een uhcmI; it. is nmlvm at 
the time wh<‘n it is first publislKsl; so 
likewise primnph's are new whi(’-h hav<». 
ncv<‘r bts*n l>roacht‘d b(ffor(>; they ar<i 
modmi if trhey hav<i Ixsm publishtsl 
lately or wdthin a giv<m p<^rio{l: the 
modem is oppos<sl to th<* ancient. 

Fre^h is said of that whi<ih may lose 
its color, vigor, or t»t-hf‘r p<.^rf<H*.tion; as 
a fresh flowiT, the freshness of yotith, 
etc. 

So plt**tHur<'H or passions are fresh 
which hav<? not lost thinr powcjr by 
satiety; tluy ar<* new if they have but 
just sprung mio activity. 

Becent is applit^l to those events or 
circnmstancf»s \vhi<di have just hai)- 
ponwl, as a reevM transaction, or an 
occurrence of recent date. 

NvwSf implies any¬ 

thing new that is r<dat(»(l or circulaU'd; 
tidirigH, in its AnglcnSaxon form, meant 


simply anything that happened; but 
it acquired the Scandinavian sense of 
7mvSf especially news that arrived in 
duo time and season, tinit is timely. 
News is unexpected: it serves to gratify 
idle curiosity: tidings arc expected; 
they serve to allay anxiety. In time 
of war the public are eager for news; 
and they who have relatives in the 
army arc anxious to have tidings of 
thorn. 

NICE. See Exact; Fine. 

NIGGARDLY. See AvAEiciotrs; 
Economical. 

NIGH. Sec Close. 

NIGHTLY, Noctutinal. NighiSAj, 
inimcdial.(dy from the word 7vigHf and 
7ioetur'ml, from 7iox, night, signify 
belonging to the nigfit, or th(^ night 
season; the formiir is tluTcfoni mor<^ 
familiar than the lat.ter: wc speak of 
•nightig depn^daf.ions to express what 
pass<M (ivery night, or nightly dist.urb- 
an<«‘s, nochmial dreams, nocturnal 
visits. 

NIHILIST. See Intuanhxgmnt. 

NIMBLE. See Active. 

NINNY, NiNcmiroop. Tlreso are 
slang or coUociuial terms meaning a 
simpl(d.on. and arc not cUmly distin- 
guishcid irom on(5 another, Nirmy 
<^om(»s probably from Italian ninna, a 
lullaby to put a child to sleep, based 
on wfnwo, child. The origin of ninemrb- 
poop is auppoH(*d to duo to a vitijv- 
tion of the Lat.in phrasij 7ioTt co7npoH 
mentw- TIk^hc words have been in the 
ICuglish languag(s for tif^nUirios, but tire 
so lit.tlts <lilT<T(^ntitit(Hl from one an¬ 
other that it would be ptdtintry to 
mtikc ti diHt.incl.i(m.^ Possibly 7dtiny 
suggt*Hts more of silliru^SH; 7d7imnpoop 
more of obtustmess, dulness. 

NIP, Bite, PiNOir. A nip is some¬ 
thing btsl.wctm a bito anti a pitwh. In 
biiiny tht^ substiince taken b(‘twtH«i the 
tt^cth is cut; in pmekingi which usually 
r<*ftTs to ti prttssure luxm a subst-timso 
caught bt‘t\v<*eu two iingt^rs or an irj- 
Btrunwmt twjting like the two luig<»rH, it 
is wmply brukd. To 7dp is f.o give a 
slitirp, tiuick piftek 

NOBLE, Guano. Nohkt In I^titin 
nobiliSf from twsco, to knt)W, signifying 
knt>w*ibl<», or worth knowing, is a 
term of gt*n(wul import,: it simply inj- 
pUtis the tiuality by whitdi a thing is 
tlistiuguishcd for exctdltuico abovt^ other 
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things: tlie grand (see Grandbite) is, 
properly speaking, one of those quali¬ 
ties by which an object acquires the 
name of noble; but there are many 
noble objects which are not denomi¬ 
nated grand, A building may be de- 
nonainated nobh for its beauty as well 
as its size; but a grand building is 
rather so called for the expense which 
is displayed upon it in the style of 
building. A family may be either 
noble or grand; but it is noble by birth; 
it is grand by wealth and an expensive 
stylo of Uving. Nobleness of acting or 
thinking comprehends all moral ex- 
collenoe that rises to a high pitch; but 
grandeur of mind is peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to such actions or traits as de¬ 
note an elevation of character, rising 
above all that is common. 

NOCTURNAL. See Nightly. 

NOISE, Cry, Outcry, Claaior. 
Noise is any loud sound: cry, outcryy 
and clamor are particular kinds of 
noises, differing either in the cause or 
the nature of the sounds. A noise pro¬ 
ceeds either from animate or iniinimate 
objects; the cry wocceds only from 
animate objects. The report of a can¬ 
non and the loud sounds occasioned by 
a high wind are noises, but not cries; 
cries issue from birds, boasts, and men. 
A Turi^e is produced often by accident; 
a C7y is always occasioned by some 

E articular circumstance: when many 
orsos and carriages arc going together 
they make a great noise; hunger and 
pain cause cries to proceed both from 
animals and human beings. Noise, 
when compared with cry, is sometimes 
only an audible so\incl; the cry is & 
very loud noise; whatever disturbs si¬ 
lence, as the proverbial falling of a pin 
in a perfectly still assembly, is denomi¬ 
nated a noise; but a cry is that which 
may often drown other noises, as the 
dies of people selling things about the 
streets. 

A cry is in general a definite sound, 
but outcry and clamor are irregular 
sounds; the former may proceed from 
one or many, the latter from many in 
conjunction. A cry after a thief be¬ 
comes an otdery when set up by many 
at a time; it becomes a clamor if ao- 
companied with shouting, bawling, 
and noises of a mixed and tumultuous 
nature. 


These terms may all be taken in an 
improper as well as a proper sense. 
Whatever is obtruded upon the public 
notice, so as to become the universal 
subject of conversation and writing, 
is said colloquially to make a noise; in 
this manner a new and good per¬ 
former at the theatre malces a noise on 
his first appearance. 

A noise may bo either for or against; 
but a cry, outcry, and clamor are al¬ 
ways against the object, varying in the 
degree and mannci’ in which they dis¬ 
play themselves: cry implies less than 
outcry, and this less than clamor. 
When the public voice is rn-isod in tm 
audible manner against, any part.ie.ular 
matter it is a cry; if it bo mingled with 
intemperate language it. is an outcry; 
if it bo vehement and (*X(:ocdingly 
noisy it is a clamor: i)art.isans raise 
a cry in order to form a body in theur 
favor; the discontented arc ever ready 
to set up an outcry agtiinst men in 
power; a clamor for peace in time 
of war is easily raised by those who 
wish to thwart the government. 

NOISOME. Sec Hurtful. 

NOISY. Sec Loun. 

NOMENCLATURE. See Diction¬ 
ary, 

NOMINATE, Namb. Nojuinate 
comes from Latin mmen, name'.; 
name (see Name). To nominafo au<l 
to name are both to ment.iou by 
7ianie; but the former is to intuit ion for 
a speoific purpose; the lat.i.<!r is to intui¬ 
tion for a gtuu^ral purpose: ])ersons only 
arc nomimikd; things as wtdl as jier- 
sons arc imned: one nominates a per¬ 
son in order to propose Jiim, or aji- 
poini him, to an office; but one names 
a ptu'son casually, in the (uiursti of eon- 
versiition, or one 7uimcH him in ordtu* 
to make some inquiry ri^sjsuiting him. 
To 1)0 nominated is a public act; to be 
named is geiu*rally private: one is 
nominated before an asstwnbly; one is 
mmed in any plat^e: to be nominakd 
is always an honor; to be numed is 
cither honorable or the contrary, a<!- 
eording t.o the cireumstanctu? under 
which it is mentioned: a {^rson is 
nomimiUd for an office; he is named 
whenever he is spoken of. 

NON-CONFORMIST. See Heu®- 

TIC, 

NON-PUTREFYINa SoeAsEWia 
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NONSENSE. See Twaddle. 

NORMAL, Typical. Norfnal and 
tiipical are bot-h words wliicdi arc com- 
liiouly iiiisuso<l. I'hoy arc' taken to 
mean avcratjv^ onUnanj, wliereas thc\v 
really mc'iiii t.Iio reverse. The nomal 
person is one' that conforms i,o the 
norm, Lat.in normn, a carpenter's rule'; 
that is to say, to t.he st.andard of lui- 
nianity in any or all respects. This 
^tanthml, hov ver, is not, obtained by 
taking; the a 'raj?e of all pc'ople. As 
is shown by the medical standard in 
acoonhmcc^ with which the candidates 
for the army are t.esi.ed, only one in 
four or iiv<} mc‘U corrosi^onds sufiicicait- 
ly to t.lic' st.andani. Nornud indicatc's 
what pcHyplt^ would bo if their devcloi>- 
ment. wc^rc^ not in any way hindered. 
Typktd, from Greek tvttoc, a mark, 
l)lcnv, stamp, has the aamo meaning as 
normaly with a slight dilfeenco of c^on- 
not ation in ordinary usage. A typkal 
man is ou<^ who rc^iirc'scmts t.hc^ standard 
to which others appro.yiinatc more*, or 
less. The typicul American is not. thc^ 
averages or ordinary Amc^ricau. Ib^ is 
the one who rei)rcscnits the dist.inctivo 
<'haract,<Tisti(is of Americans in their 
most chara<d,(n*ist.ic form. Norm/tl is 
geuc'rally usc'd with rc^fc'tcmcu^ to a par- 
ticsular standard—*a standard of lw'all.h, 
for instances Tyfdatl is iwc'd with ri'f- 
<*n‘ne.e to distinguishing characd erisiicss. 
A normal physique, for inst.ancc^, is onc^ 
that eorrc'sponds to the gcnc^ral stiuid- 
ard, ont' that (wery one ought t.o havcv 
A typical soldic^r's ])hysiquo is om^ that 
rcmrcwc'uts the? <^ha^acf,<TiKti(^s of the 
HoldicT unmodific^d by other inflmmcos, 

NOTE. Bcm*. Mauk. 

NOTED. NcmiHTOUS. Noted (hck'. 
DisTt.NcjtTxsHKD) may be employcid 
either in a gocnl or a had stmfio; noiorl- 
cm is newer u.s(^d Init in a bml fU'.nae: 
mow may notai for their talents or 
theur ccKjentncitU's; thc^y are 7ioUmom 
for tlu^ir rmUul chan«Jt<^rH cjxcito 
matxy atid divers rtunarks from thdr 
friewis and tlioir oneinic's; nottniom 
characters arc univt^rsally shumuHl. 

NOTHING. SooXkuo. 

NOTICE, IlKMAttK, <)»HRnvi8. To 
mticr- (m\ Aitenx>) is cdt her to take or 
to give rtotico: to renmh, ftompoumhwl 
of re ami mark (hoc Mauk), 
to refl(4ct or bring back any mirk to 
our own mind, or commurucat(4 the 


same to another; to mark is to mark 
a thing once, but to remark is to mark 
it again. Observe (sec Lookjmh-on) 
signifies either to keep a thing pre.soTit 
before one’s own view or to communi¬ 
cate one’s viinv to another. 

In t.lu^ first sense of these words, as 
the action conc(*rns ourselves, to notice 
and remark require simple attention, 
to obsrmi retpiin's examination. To 
?ioiice is a more cursory action than to 
remark: we may nolico a tiling by a 
single gUln(^o, or on merely turning 
our lio^id; but to remark supposes a 
reaction of the mind on an object; wo 
notice a person passing ai. any time; 
but we remark that he go(»s piist every 
day at the same hour: wo notice that 
the sun sots this eviuiing unch'r a cloud, 
and we rnnark that it has <loii<i so for 
several evenings successively: wo notice 
the Htat.e of a person’s hoallli or his 
manners in company; we remark his 
habits and peimliarifies in domestic 
lif<^. What 18 noticed and remarked 
strike's on th(4 senst^s an<l awake'us the 
mind; what is olmermi is looked after 
and sought for: the foruu'r arc often 
involunhuy ac^ts; we hck^, hear, iua<l 
think Ix^oause tlio objects obtrude 
th('ms(dvtw uncudlod for; but the latter 
is iuUuitional as W('ll as voluntary; wo 
st'c, lu'ar, and think of that which we 
have wat.ch(‘d. We remark things at, 
matt.('rs of fact.; wc observe thim in order 
U> judg<i of them or draw conclusions 
from thmn: we remark that the wind 
lies for a long t.inu4 in a certain ^uortc^r; 
we observe tdiat whtuitwc^r it lies in a 
certain cniarfer it bringH rain with it. 
PcKiple who havc^ no particular (uiriosity 
may b(4 sometiuu's attnu'.ted to notice 
tlie stars or^ilaiwits wluui they are par- 
iitjuiarly bright; thoH(4 who look fro 
ciucrtiirly will htmrh that the same star 
rt<Hi8 not riwj exactly in the same place 
for two successive nights; but the 
astronomer go(‘s furtlu^r and 
all the motions of the lutavtuily bodies, 
in order to discovtjr the scht'Uie of the 
universe. 

In tlM4 lattc'r waisci of thc'stt wortls, as 
concerns th<4 commnuiciit.iottB to oilufra 
of what passes in our own mimls, to 
rwtkc is to mak<^ known our 
by various w'ays; to remark and ebsirve 
tmt t.o maktt them known only by means 
of words: to notkv is a pi'ruoual act 
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toward an individual, in which we 
direct our attention to him, as may 
happen either by a bow, a nod, a 
word, or even a look; but to remark 
and observe arc said only of the thoughts 
which pass in our own minds and are 
expressed to others: friends notice each 
other when they meet; they remark to 
others the impression which passing 
objects make upon their minds: the 
ohserDotiom which intelligent people 
make are always entitled to rwtice from 
yoxmg persons. 

See also Information; Mention. 

NOTION. See Conception; Opin¬ 
ion; Perception. 

NOTORIOUS. See Noted: Public. 

NOTWITHSTANDING. See How¬ 
ever. 

NOURISH, Ntoturb, Cherish, To 
nourish and nurture are but variations 
from the same verb nutrio. Cherish 
(sec Foster). Things njourish, persons 
nurture and cherish: to nourish is to 
build up bodily strength to supply the 
physical^ necessities of the body; to 
nurture is to extend one’s care to the 
supply of all its physical necessities, to 
preserve life, occasion growth, and in¬ 
crease vigor: the breast of the mother 
nourishes; the fostering care and at¬ 
tention of the mother nurtures. To 
nurture is a physical act; to cherish is 
a mental as well as a physical act: a 
mother nurtures her imant while it is 
entirely dependent upon her; she 
cherishes her child in nor bosom and 
protects it from every misfortune, or 
affords consolation in tho midst of all 
its troubles when it is no 'mger an 
infant. 

NOVEL. See Fable; New. 

NOVICE. See Tyro. 

NOW, Immediately, Straightway* ^ 


Now is the general term, meaning at 
this present moment. Immediately sug¬ 
gests more of emphasis and action. It 
means in the moment following a given 
moment. Now is static; immediately 
suggests action, movcDaent. Straight¬ 
way has tho same meaning as immedi- 
atclyj but a slightly different connota¬ 
tion. It is a somewhat archaic word 
associated with Biblical phraseology, 
and suggestive of poetry or a distinctly 
literary style. 

NOXIOUS. See Hurtful. 

NUMB, Benumbed, Torpid. Numb 
and benumbed come from tho past 
participle of Anglo-Saxon nimartf Mid¬ 
dle English nomctij i.() take, and sig¬ 
nify overtaken, hence overpowered, 
unable to move. There are but few 
things numb by nature, but there may 
be many things wdiich may bo be¬ 
numbed. Torpidf in Latin torpiduSf 
from torpercj to languish, is most com¬ 
monly employed to exprc'ss the per¬ 
manent state of being benumbed, as 
in tho case of some animals, which lie 
in a torpid state all tho winter; or, in tho 
moral sense, to depict the benumbed state 
of the thinking faculty; iu this manner 
wc speak of the torpor of persons who 
ore benumbed by any strong affoction or 
by any strong external action. 

NUMBER. See Reckon. 

NUMERAL, Numerical, Numeral, 
or belonging to number, is applied to 
a class of words in grammar, as a 
numeral adjective or a numeral noun: 
numerical, or containing number, is 
applied to whatcjvcT may cc)n(:ofn num¬ 
ber; as a nwncrieal difference, where 
tho differemetj consists be{,w(uui any two 
numbers or is exprtiHS(‘d })y numbers. 

NUPTIALS. See Mauuiagr. 

NURTURE. See NouitiSH. 
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OBEDIENT, StTBrnssivE, Obse¬ 
quious. Ohcdhvnt (hoo DuTtruL). 
SvbniMir tho (lisposit.ion to 

submit (,se(‘ Yiklu). iu 

Liltin' from ohavqMn'j or tlui 

intoiiHivo of oh^ noju*, iunl srqiiiy to 
follow, following {lilig(»ntly and 

with ii tixod iut<Mition to ploius<». 

Ono is ohvdiimt t.o command, 
7nMrv t.t> powiT or t.lio will, obm/iiiom 
t-o i)(‘rsonrt* ()haiit\nco is always <,akcu 
in a goo<l S(*nH(^; on(^ ought/ iilwiiys to 
be ohvdivnt.^ wIkto ohvdicmr, is due: 
^sidwtMon in ndat-ivc^Iy good; it. may, 
howoviT, be indillVroiit or biul: one 
may Ix^ aubrnmimi from int.m'st.<Kl 
inotiv(‘s or iiu'juuk'hs of spirit., which 
is a bast* kintl of auhmmim; but to bo 
snbmmwv ft»r conscientx^’ sake is the 
bouiult'u duly of ii Christian: o6«<v 
qidoumrttfi is ntwtT good; it is an ex- 
coKsivi^ cont't'rn iiht>ut tlui will of an¬ 
other wl)iit*h luus iilwiiys int<a*<*.st f<)r its 
end, Obvdtvmr is a courm* of conduct 
conformablt^ <*i(b(!r to some specifto 
rul(^ or the <*xpr<^Hs will of iinother; 
submimon is oftt*n ii i)<*rsonal act 
itnmcdiattdy dirt'cltnl to the individuaL 
Wo show our iMlvrKT. to the law by 
avoiiling ihv> bn^ach of it; we show 
<mr obtdirm' to tlu* will of (Jod, or of 
our piiTiuit, by ituiking that will th(t 
rule of our life: on (.h<* oth(*r band, W(* 
sliow mbmimiim to tint jxTson of tlu) 
magistrnto; we adopt ii HubnuitHwe (h*- 
>ort,ment by a <lown<?ast look and ii 
xmt luidy. Ofu divmr, is foundtMl upon 
principl<‘ and enuiad. b(^^ feigmxl; sa6- 
mmhfi is a part ial b(*n<Ung to anotlter. 
which is ivtsily alT(‘(‘t(*d in our outward 
bthavior: the imd(*rstan<Ung and the 
heart prt,»du<*c‘ o!mlivncv: but force or 
the n«*<*r'ssi<y <»f (urcumstaiuu'H gives risii 
1k) mdmtiaium, 

OMimev. and Hubmwidtm suppose?* a 
nvtraint <jn one’s own will, in order 
to bring it into iU!<*or<lance*, with that 
of another; but tthmuumwicHH is then 
consulting the^ will or pleasun^ of an¬ 
other: wt* aren ohMumt from a seuiset of 
right; wti ar<» Mtdnniititivti from a Ht«iHe 
m mcismiy; we are* tMrJiuhuH from 


a desire of gaining favor: a love of God 
is followed by obvdmice to His will; 
they are coineudent sentiments tluit 
reeuprocally juit on each other so as 
to serv(^ th(^ (sausci of virt.uc: a 
mimim conduct, is at. the worst an in- 
v()lunt.ary siKM-itiee of our indopon- 
den<‘.e to our f(‘ars or ne(x*s.sitio8, the evil 
of which is confined i)riii(npally lo the 
individual who mak(‘s t.hc sacrifice; 
ohseqicwumenii is a voluntary sacrifice 
of ourst^lves to of.h<irs for inter<*stod 
purpose's. 

OBJECT, Bttb.tm(!T. Object, in Latin 
ohJcatiiSf part.iciple of ohicvre, to lie in 
t.ho way, signifit's tlu^ thing tliat. lies in 
omfs way. H^iibjvrt^ iu Latin aubjectm, 
participle of mibimTf to lie uudiT, signi¬ 
fies the thing forming th(‘- groundwork. 

The object put.s it*sclf forward; the 
mdjccl is iutlu* background: wenoti<»e 
till*, object; we observi^ or rofliK'.t on the 
mbjcct: objertn an^ s(*nsil)le; t.hc mbjeat 
is altog(*th(‘p int<*lle<*t.ual: f.he the 
oar, and all tlu^ wuist's are occupied 
with tin* surrounding objccln; tlio nimi- 
ory, th(* judgimuit, and the iinagina- 
t.ion are siijipliod wit.h snbjcdn suitable 
to the nature of the opitrations. 

Wlum object is taki^n for that which 
is inUdt'et.ual,^ it n't.ains a similar sig¬ 
nification; it is the» t.hing that presents 
itself 1.0 the miml; it is s(*en by the 
miners <‘ye: the mtfiJcHj on tluv con¬ 
trary, is tliat whi(‘.h must Ix^ sought for, 
and wh(‘n foim<l it cngagi^s tlu^ irwuilal 
ixm^ers: h(*ii(te Vfn say an object of 
eousidi'ration, an ohjecl of didight,^ an 
object of coucc'rn; a mdjeet of retlecition, 
a mdijecl of mat.iire deliberat.ion, the 
Hubjeci of a poitm, t-ln^ subject of grief, 
of lamentation, and l.h(» liki*. When 
the mind l^econu'S <Iisf.raet.i‘d by t<s) 
great a nmltiplit'.ity of ohJtrfHt it, can 
fix itsi'lf on no on<i individual object 
with HUflicitmt st(tadin<*ss t.i> take^ a 
survey of it; in like maim<*r, if a child 
have too many obJeHn set before it 
for the ex(*r(UH(^ of its powers, it will 
mniuire a familiarity wdl.li none: such 
things ant not fit ntwJcclH of <lis(‘USHion. 

Wee also Aim; Find EAXitT. 
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Olijectf Oppose .—^To object is to cast 
in the way, to oppose, from EVench 
opposcr (Latin oh, against, and Late 
Latin paiisare, to place, formed on 
Greek iravaiq, pause), is to place in 
the way; there is, therefore, vei*y lit¬ 
tle original difference, except that cast¬ 
ing is a more momentary and sudden 
proceeding, placing is a more premed¬ 
itated action; which distinction, at the 
same time, corresponds with the use 
of the terms in ordinary life: to object to 
a thing is to propose or start something 
against it; but to oppose it is to set 
one^s self steadily against it: one ob¬ 
jects to ordinary matters that require 
no reflection; one opposes matters that 
call for dcliberat'on and afford serious 
reasons for and against: a parent ob¬ 
jects to his child^s learning the classics 
or to his running about the streets; 
he opposes his marriage when he thinks 
the connection or the circumstances 
not desirable. 

Objection, DijBficulty^ Exception. — Ob¬ 
jection (see Demur) is hero a general 
term; it comprehends both the difficulty 
and the exception, which are but species 
of the objection: an objection and a 
dijficuliy are started; an exception is 
made: the objection to a thing is in 
general that which renders it less de¬ 
sirable; but the difficulty is that 
which renders it less practicable; there 
is an objection agtiinst every schcjine 
which incurs a serious risk: the want 
of moans to begin or resources to carry 
on a scheme is a serious difficulty. 

Objectim and exception both concern 
the nature, the moral tendency, or 
moral oonco'^uence of a thing; but an 
objection m/y bo frivolous or serious; 
an exception is something serious: the 
obketion is positive; the exception is 
relatively considered, that is, the 
thing excepted from other things, as 
not good, and consequently objected to. 
Objections are made sometimes to pro¬ 
posals for the mere sake of getting rid 
of an engagement: those who do not 
wish to give themselves trouble find 
an easy method of disengaging them¬ 
selves, by making objections to every 
proposition. We take exception at the 
conduct of others when we think it 
not sufficiently respectful 
^ OBJECTIVE, /IcTUAL. Objective 
signifies outside of cojusciousness, bo- 


longing to that which is prcscnt.od to 
consciousness, as opposed to conscioue* 
ness itself. Actual, based on actus, past 
particiide of Latin agerc, to do or act, 
signifies really existing as dislinguishod 
from an idea in the mind—that which 
is as compared with whnt wo should 
like to have it. According to these 
definitions, the two terms s(‘om to have 
the same moaning, but objective is much 
more limited in its application than 
actual. That which is objective is sim¬ 
ply outside of ourselves; that which 
is actual is tliat which r(*ally exists. 
Though, in one sense, actual implies tliat 
contrjist between the thing Ix'lickl and 
the mind beholding indica1.ed in oljeo 
live, that which is within the mind may 
also bo thought of as actual. We siwak 
of “my actual thought,” “my actual 
fecling^^—implying a contrast between 
reality and unreality within the mind 
itself. Again that which is objcctioe 
is not necessarily aclual or really ex¬ 
istent—as a whole school of philos¬ 
ophers have pointed out. In common 
speech actual is a w'ord of fn^quent and 
various uses; objective is a rather spe¬ 
cial and scientific term. 

OBLATION. See Offering. 

OBLIGATION. See Dutv. 

OBLIGE. Sec Bind; Compel. 

OBLIGED. Sec Indebted. 

OBLIGING. See Civil. 

OBLITERATE. Blot. 

OBLIVION. Sec l«\)R(JBTFULNERft. 

OBLONG, Oval. Oblong, in Lat-in 
ohlongus, from the intensive syllable oh, 
across, or over, signifies very long, 
longer than it is broad. Oval, from 
the X^atin otnm, an egg, sigriifi(*H egg- 
shaped. The oiHd is a Kpi‘ci<‘H of im 
oblong: what Is oval is oblong; but 
wliat is oblong is not always omU Ob¬ 
long is t>oculiarly applied to figures 
formed by right lines, that is, all reo- 
tangular parallelograms, <ixc<tpt sejuares, 
are oblong; but the oval is applied to 
curvilinear oblong figures, as cllipst^s, 
which arc distinguished from the cnrcle: 
tables are oftoner oblong than oval; ga^* 
don bods are as frequently oval as they 
are oblong. 

OBLOQUY. See Eephoacu. 

OBNOXIOUS, Offensive. 
iom, from oh, against, or in the way of, 
and noxious, signifies cither being in 
the way of what is noxious or bebg 
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very noxious or hateful. OJfenmCy commotion; we observe a thing in 
from ob, agjiinst, and a stem fend, order to draw an inference from it: 
moM-ning i,o dash, signifies apt <.o give we mifch anything in order to discover 
oHVi or dispU^aHurc, The ohnoxiom what may happen: wo observe with 
eonvoj's mort^ tluin t.he offetisive, iin- coolncjss; ‘we watch with eagerness: we 
plying (1 hough this use is now obso- olmirve carefully; wo ‘match narrowly: 
le(.e) to roctuvo as well as to give the conduct, of mankind in general is 
oflVnci^; a man may bo obnoxious to ohsmwd; t.ho conduct of suspicious 
(wils Jis well as obnoxiom to persons. individuals is watched. 

In t.hc of giving oftemee, otH See also Kkisp; NoTicia; Sbb. 
‘noxious implies as mue.h as hateful, OBSERVER. See Looker-on, 

offensive lif.tlo more than displeasing: OBSOLETE- See Old. 

a man is obnoxions t.o a party to wliosc^ OBSTACLE- S(^o Difekjultv. 

ini.ereHt,s or princiiiles ho is onposed; OBSTINATE,Contumacious,Stub- 

h<» may be offensive to an individual born, JIwADSTRONe., Headv. Obsti- 
m(M*t^ly on a(‘.coiml. of his mannc'rs or ‘nntc, in Latin obslinatii^, participle of 
any particular a(^tions. M(‘n arc. o!h obsfwo, from oh and the st.c‘in found in 
‘noxiom only to their f<dl()w-<*.roal.«re.s, stare, to stand, signifu^s standing in the 
but. tli(‘y may be offensive, though not way of another. Conlimiadons (see 
otmoxious, to their Maker. Contumacy), i^tubbom, Middle Eng- 

Pepsons only are olmoxurns to others, lish stoburn, conu^s from Angk)-Siixon 
tiiinfj^ lus well as piTsons ar(t offemive; stjfbb, Moch^rn lOnglish slid), and sig- 
diLst is offensive to t.hc^ cyc< j soumls art^ nified originally like a st.ie.k or stub ro- 
offmsivo to the ear; mlvuie, or (W(ui maining in th({ ground; lumce not oasi- 
onc^s own thoughts, may bo offamve ly movtMl. Headstrong signilU's strong 
to the mind. in tlie head or the min<l; aiul htuulu, 

S(^o also Subject. inclined, so to si)eak, to follow onc^s 

OBSCURE, See Dark; Ecjltpse. own head. 

OBSEQUIES. ScHi Fitkkiial. ObsUnaq/^ is a habit; of the mind; 

OBSEQUIOUS, See Obedient. contumacy is oithtT a partiinilar state 
OBSERVANCE. Sec Fokim; Ob- of huding or a nuxle of action; oh^ 
SBUVATioN. stinarg oonsiats in an atttwdunent to 

OBSERVANT. See Mindkud. t)n(^*s own mode of acting; conlunmcy 
OBSERVATION, Obskhvanck. consists in contempt of others: the 
Thei«‘ !.ermH thrive their use from tlu^ obstinate man adheres tenaciously to 

<lifTen*ut significalious of th<» v(Th: his own ways, and optw)seH r<?ason to 

smniion is t.he act of observing oh- n^ason; the coninmacmis man dii»- 
jeetfl wit.li trhe view to examine th<uu nuU^s the right of unat.hcr to control 
(see Notub'O : obsmumcc is the* act of his aedions, and oppostjs force t.o forciL 
obstTving in iha wmse of ketming or int orfiTes wit.h a man^s pri- 

hokiing .s!UT<*d (si‘,t? Keep). From a vate condu(‘t ami inalow him blind to 
minuti^ ohsemtlion (»f th(^ human Ixsly, n‘aHon; conlimneg is an ofTems^ against 
anatomists liave discov(*re<l the (drcii- lawful uu(.lu)ril.y; the 
lation of l)lm>d an<i the source (;f si*ts himsidf agiiinst his supi^rions: when 
all the humorsj by a strict obsirmnee young p(X)i>le aris obstimte t.h(‘y ar<‘ n^* 
of trat.h and justiet* a man acquires calcitrant to (Mhication; wduTi grown 
the titkt of an upright man. jieoplo ar<^ coniunmions t lwy are trou- 

See also Uemauk. bk^some Hubji^cts to the. king. 

ObmTtfs, \V(delL’‘^ Observe (see The? slMorn and the headstrong tveo 
Guard)* Watch (s<«i Notkje), snecitw of Uu^ obslinate: the former li<«j 

Tht)s«^ tiirms agn^e in e.xj)r(iHsittg the aitogethtsr in the ptTV(*rsion of the 
act of ItM^king at an object; but to will; the lati(T in fclui i^f the 

ohsmHi is not to look ttft<T so strkstly judgnwmt.: ihfi skMorn person wills 
as is «nplie<l by to watch; a gen<iral what ho wills; tlsi hmlslrtmg pcTSon 
obstTves the tnotiorw of an ononiy when thinks what he t-hinks. SttMomtwys is 
ifu*;/ ivevi in no particular state of tw;- mostly inherent in a p(THon*H uatureq 
tivity; he wattkes tho motioiw of m a hvmsirong t.emp(fr is <ioinmfmly 
vnciny when they tiro in a state of ciattKl with violence mid lxupotuoHita«« 
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of character. Obstinacy discovers it- choice or alternative. We are re^- 
sclf in persons of all ages and stations; latcd by the occasim, and can exercise 
a stuhoom and headstrong disposition our own discretion; wo yield or sub¬ 
betrays itself mostly in those who are mit to the mcessHy^ without even the 
expected to conform to the will of an- exercise of the will. On the death of 
other. Heady may be said of any a relative we have occasion to go into 
who are full of conceit and bent upon mourning if we do not wish to offer an 
following their own desires. affront to the family; but there is no 

OBSTRUCT. See Hinder. express necessity: in case of an attack 

OBTAIN. See Acquire; Get. on our persons there is a necessity of 
OBTRUDE. See iNTBtnDE. self-defence for the preservation of 

OBTUSE, Blunt, Dull. All these life, 
words have the same original meaning; OccasMmilj CasnaL —^Thoso are both 
they are all opposed to sharp. Obtuse opposed to what is fixed or stated; but 
is the opposite of the sharp point of an occasional carries with it. more the idea 
angle of less than forty-five degrees; of infrequency, and casual that of \m- 
blunt (of unknown origin) is the opj) 0 - fixedness, or t.ho absencjcj of all d(‘sign. 
site of a sharp point; dwZZ is the opposite A minister is termed an occasional 
of a sharp edge, such as the blade of a preacher who preaches only on cor- 
knife. Dull and obtuse iare also given a liun occasions; liis preaching at. a par- 
mental application (see Dull), oUasc ticular place or on a certain' day may 
referring to particular cases of d'ldness, be casual. Our act.s of charity may 
not to the general character indioatea be occasionaL, but they ought not to 
by drill. BZwnZ has a moral application, be casual. 
referring to the manners and disposi- OCCULT. See Skohbt, 
tion of one who is not finely responsive OCCUPANCY, Ocjcu nation. These 
or adaptable to the feelings and con- words derive their nu«ining from the 
ditions of those around him, who of- different acceptations of the i>rimitivo 
fends by rude telling of unsavory truth, verb occupy, the former being used to 
etc. express the state of holding or pos^ 

OBVIATE. See Prevent, sossing any object, the lat.t.er to exprc'SH 

OBVIOUS. See Apparent; Tan- the act of taking possession of, or the 
GiBLB. state of being in posst^ssion. Ho who 

OCCASION, OppORTUNTnr. Occor has the occupancy of land enjoys t.he 
sion, in Latin occasio, from dbeasio, fruit..s of it; the occupation of a count.ry 
from ob, in the way of, and cadorc, to by for(!e of iirms is of lit,t.l(^ avail un¬ 
fall, signifies that which falls in the way less one has an acU'tpiat a forces to inain- 
80 as to produce somu change. Op- tain one's ground. Both wH)r<l« an^ 
portunity, in Latin opportunitas, from employed in r(‘giu'(l t-o hous(^« and lands, 
opportunus (ob, near, and port us, luu’- but when the term occujwtio?i is taken 
bor), signifies near the harbor or in ac- in the sexLse of a business it is sufli- 
cordance with the desires or needs. ciently distinguished to iwicd no iHiifl- 
Theso terms arc applied to the tration. 
events of life; but the occasion is that Hoc also BusiNKSrt. 
which determines our conduct and OCCUPY. Swi Hold. 
leaves us no choice; it amounts to a OCCUR. Secx Transpire. 
degree of neccissity: thcj opportunity is OCCURRENCE. Htnt IOvknt. 
that which invites to action; it tempts ODD, Uneven. Odd, in SwwJish 
us to embrace the moment for takmg lulda, coniUKited with l)ui(rh oed, 
the step. Wo do things, therefore, as and OxTixian 0 (dc, <‘tupty, dmTted, 
the occasion requires, or as the op- signifying something wautwJ <<> niateli, 
portunity offers. There are many Hcumis to iwi a moths of thts unmm; both 
oecas^m on which a man is ctilltid are opposed to ihti <*v<?u, but odd is 
upon to uphold his opinions. There sjiid only of tliat which has no f<dlow; 
arc but few o^portunUicH for men in the uneven is said t>f that whitdi does 
general to distinguish themselves. not square or come to an <wtn point: 

Ormsion, Necessity. — Occasion in- of numbers mi say that Ihtxy arc cither 
eludes, necessity excludes, the idea of odd or Ufwvcn; but of gloves, 
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imd ovcrything which is mado to cor- 
rt'sponil \vo any that they arc odd 
when they aro ainRlo; but that they 
n.rt^ uneven when they arc both dif¬ 
ferent.: in lik(^ manner, a plank is un- 
i'vvn wliivlx has an unequal surface or 
disproportionate dimensions; but a 
pi(Hio of wood is odd which will not 
inat.(ih or auit with any other piece, 
also PAUTicxmAR. 

ODIOUS. See IIatjbful. 

ODOR. See Smmll. 

OFFENCE, TiiKHPASS, TiiAJsrsGKTfla- 
aioN, hlisni'jMRANOu, Misdeed, Ab'- 
FiioNT. OJfmce is here t»hc i?(meral 
term, aignifyiiiR nuToly the act that 
ojfnttL^ (.siH» Displease) or runs counter 
to soniethini? else. 

Offnicv is properly indefinite; it 
iu<‘r(‘ly implu‘S an objeiit. without the 
huist sunfsiwt.ion of the nature of the 
objet'.t.; inw/mn and tramgremion hav(^ 
a posit,iv(j reftTeneii to an object fms- 
pajiml xipon or Iramgmml; trcu'paiis is 
<H>ntracted from Iram and pans (from 
Latin Ht.(^p), that is, a st.eppinp; 

beyond; an<l franagmSf from Irajiu and 
grmm (partieipli^ of f/rcr/H, a goiuK 
beyond. 'rh<^ the,refor<‘, whicli 

coastitui(('s a tnuyum arisi^s out of tlu^ 
laws of property; a passing <mT or 
treading upon the propt'rty of another 
is a trvfijiHm: th<^ offouen which («>n- 
Htitutes a tramgroMim <leriv<*s from 
the laws of wxuety in general, which 
fix tlwi houndari(»s of right ami wrong: 
whfX'Vitr, therefore, go<?s Ixyoud or 
breaks through tlwvsc? hounds is guilty 
of a trariHffmdon, 'riuj iremtitH is a 
species of offence which poinuiarly ap- 
to (hci land or pr(nniH<»s of 
mdividuals; transnrcmhn is a speeh^s 
of moral as w<ui as politiital twil. 
Hunters are apt to commit trcapim 
in tint (uigerness of their pursuit; 
the passions of nuai ur<^ perjfietually 
misl<*ading th(*m and (raising them 
to commit, various tramgrcMimiH; the 
term (rmfnm is Hom(*tin«»8 etnploywi 
imj)r<ipt*rly us rr‘gard«^ time and other 
<hjeefs; tranngnmhn is always uswl in 
one uniform H<*ns<i m regards rule and 
law; wt^ trcHpoHn upon the time or 
patience of atwithc^; wo trariHgrm the 
moral or <*ivfi law. 

An offmuui is eithctr public or private; 
a the negative of do- 

nmfior, is a corned word from French 


dc, Latin de, intensive, and French 
mmor, to conduct—^ultimately from 
Late Latin minare^ to drive cattle, 
from minari, to threaten—so that the 
word meant successively to drive 
with tlircalB, to lead or conduct, to 
conduct onc^s self, and hence came to 
refer to manners and action. Misde- 
rmatior is jiroperly a private offmee, 
although imi)ropeiiy applied for an 
offence against publics law, for it sig¬ 
nifies a wrong darnmner or an offence 
in one’s dcnnnnor against propriety; a 
mMccd is always i)rivato, it signifies 
a wrong deed, or a dmi which offmh 
against one’s dut.y. lUolom and dis¬ 
orderly Ix^havior in company are seri¬ 
ous nmdvmmmm; cm^vy act of drunlc- 
onneas, lying, fraud, or immorality of 
every kind, is a nmdmL 

An offence is t.hat whith aiTeets per¬ 
sons or prineipl(‘H, comnuiuities or in¬ 
dividuals, and is ciommit/ted eitluT di¬ 
rectly or in(lir(X‘,t.ly against the piTsoii; 
an affront (from ud, to, and fronUmtj 
brow) is alt.og(^th(T ptirsonal, and is 
made dir('(itly in (ho pnisonce of the 
person alTront.ed; it is an offence 
against another to speak (iisrcspcct- 
fully of him in his absonco; it is an 
affront to tiush past him with violence 
and rudemvsH. In this H(ms(»., whatever 
offence is coinmitt.<'d against our Maker 
is properly an affront; and whatever 
offendo Him iu(fir(«d.ly may also be 
(umominated an affront, as far as His 
will is opposixl an<I His laws violated. 

OffetuUT, DeUriqtwnL—offender 
is he who offende in anyt.hing, either liy 
commission or omission; ih(^ delinqnmt 
(from ddinquere, to fail) signifies proj)- 
erly he who fails by omission, but. it is 
t^xtended to signify failing by fhi^ viola¬ 
tion of a law. j’hose who go into a 
wrong place ar(» offendtra; those* who 
stay away when thtsy oughts to go are 
ddinqumlH: thcTis an^ many affmdvm 
against the Sidibath who (‘.otnmii. vio¬ 
lent and open br<«icli(»s of <Ie(u>rum; 
thc»rc are still mon* MinquenU who 
never atttmd a public plant* of worship. 

Offemlmg, ()ffenmHw>>''<)ffending sig¬ 
nifies (utiuT iwttually offmiing or cal- 
<nilat(wl U> offewi; offemive signifK^H cal- 
cuiated to offend at all lim<*H; a pcmui 
may be offending in his manm^rs to a 
|)art.ic.uhir indivitiual, or use an offends 
ing expression on a particular occasion 
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without any imputation on his charac- Offering, Oblation, — Offering, from 
tor; butif hismannersareo:6'ermz;e,itre- offer, and oblation, from oblatio and 
flectsbothonhis temper and education, oblatus, come both from offvro, the 
See also Obnoxious; Umbrage. one from the infinitive, the ot her 
OFFER, Bid, Tender, Propose, from the past participle. The foriiKT 
Offer (see Give) is employed for that is, however, a term of much more 
which is literally transferable, or for general and familiar use than the 
that which is incfircotly communicable: latter. Offerings are both morzil atul 
hid (see Ask) and tender, like the word religious; oblation is religious only; tlu^ 
tend, from tendere, to stretch, si^ifying money which is put into the saera- 
to stretch forth by way of offering', be- mental plate is an offering; the con- 
long to offer in the first sense. Propose, secrated bread and wine at the sacra- 
from French proposer, Latin pro, bo- ment are an oblation. The offering in a 
fore, and French poser, to place (from religious sense is whatever one offers 
Late Latin pansaro, Greek 7rav<ng,not as a gift by way of revoreneo to a 
from Latin ponerc), to i)lace or set aui>erior; the oblation is the offering 
before, likewise chtiracterizcs a mode wdiich is accompanied with some par- 
of offering, and belongs to offer in the ticuhir ceremony. The wise num made 
latter sense. To offer is a voluntaiy an to (>ur Saviour, but ii(>t pr()p- 

and discretionary act; an offer may crly an oblation; the Jewish sa('rifices, 
be accepted or rejected at pleasure; as in general all religious sa(Tifi(*es, 
to hid and tender are specific modes were in the proper semso oblations. 
of offering which depend on circum- OFF-HAND. See Unpriomeditatkd. 

stances: one bids with the hope that OFFICE, Plaoe, Chatujk, Funo- 

one's offer will bo accepted; one tenders tion. Office, in Latin, offlemm, from 
from a prudential motive and in order officio, signifies either the duty per- 
to serve specific purposes. We offer formed or the situation in wlii<di t-lui 
money to a poor person as an act duty is performed. Place <5(>mi)rt'- 
of charity or good-natme; we hid a bonds no idea of duty, for there may 
price for the purchtiso of a house, as bo sinecure places which are. only 
a commercial dealing subject to the nominal offices and (l(«ignat(* nuu^dy a 
rules of commerce; we tender a sum relationship with the govenumud.: 
of money by way of payment, as a every therefore, of a publics lud ur(* 
matter of discretion in order to fulfil is in reality a place, yoi overy plaee 
an obligation. By the same rule one is not an ojfice. The place of S(*(*r(d:iry 
offers a person the use of one's horse; of statti is likewise an offitr, but that, of 
one bids a sum at an aiiction; one to- rang(^r of a park is a place only, and 
ders one's services to the government, not always an office. An office is li<*ld; 

To offer and propose are both cm- a place is filled: tluj office is giv{*n or 
ployed in matters of practice or spocu- intrusted to a ixM-son; flu* place is 
lation; but the former is a less definite granted or (««)iferr(Hl: tiu» offwc rept^ses 
and decisive act than the latter; we a («mfi(l(‘nce and impost's a rtvsptmsi- 
offer an opinion by way of promoting bility; th<^ place givt's (T(*dit and in- 
a discxission; we propose a i)lan for the flutmct^: tht^ office is h(*stow<‘d on a 
deliberation of othcra, Sentimeuta nmu from his (pialificatiou; th<» place 
which differ widely from the major is grant,(‘d to liim by favor or tis a r**- 
part of those present ought to bo o/- ward for past, st'rvict's; th(' office is 
fared with modesty and caution; we mom or Ittss honorabhj; the jmee is 
should not propose to another what we more or Itw profitiihUt. 
would bo unwilling to do ourstdves. In an oxt(m<h«l appli<^ati<)n of lh(% 
We commonly offer by way of obliging; terms office and place, thti latU*r ha« a 
we commonly propose by way of ar- much lowtT Hignilicatiou than that 
ranging or accommodiiting. It is an of the former, sintjo th(' office is always 
act of puerility to offer to do more than comu'ctcnl with th<i stat e or is Honwt- 
onc is enabled to perform; it does not thing n'sponsibh^; btit the place may 
evince a sincere disposition for peace be a plficc for menial lalxir: the offiais 
to propose such terms as we know can- arc multiplied in time of wtir; the 
not be accoDtod. ^places for domestic service are more 
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Qumcrous in a state of peace and pros- or proceeds from; all used in relation 
perity. The office is frequently taken to the family or generation of the 
not \vit.h any rt'fcrcnce to t.he place human species. Offiaprmg is a familiar 
occiipiod, but siinplj to the thing done; term applicable to one or many cM- 
this brings it nearer in signification to dren; progeny is employed only as 
the 1.orm charge (s(o Cahk). An offiiee a collective noun for a mmibcr; isism 
inipos(ss a task or some performance: a is iised in an indcjfinite manner with- 
charge iniposc^s a responsibility; we out particular regard to number. 
hav(', always somet.hing to do in an When we si)eak of the children thom- 
office, always something t.o look after solves wo denominates them the off-- 
in a charge; t.lie ojjhce is eit.her publics spring; when wo speak of the parents, 
or private, tlici charge is always of a wo dcnoniinat.e the children their 
private and pcTsonal nature: a per- progeny, A child is said to be the only 
son performs th<^ office of a niagistrat.e offn^iring of his par(mts, or he is said 
or of a minist.(u*; ho undertakes t.h(‘ to be the affi^pring of low parents; a 
charge of insi,meting yout.h or of benng man is said to Iiave a nunu^rous or a 
a guardian, or of conveying a person’s healthy progenyf or to leave his •progeny 
pn>t)ort.y from one phujo to anothc^r. in eircuinst-anccs of honor atid pros- 
Tho office is t.iiat which is assigned by perit.y. The imu) is sjiid only in regard 
another; function is propcirly the act of to a man that is deceasc^d : lui dies with 
discharging or compl<i(«ing an oJUm or male or f<unalo isswc, with or wii»liout 
business, from funclm, participle of iantw.; his property descends to his 
fwigor, t)iA,JimnixiiilagOi t.o jmt an end male imw- in a direct lin(\ 
to or brinif to a coiKilusion; it is ex- OFTEN, FuiOQirjoNTLy. OJicn^ or its 
t.(md(^d in its a<^<u'ptation to the officer cont-rac^t-ed form e//., is iin English word 
itsedf or the thing done. In its strict of unknown origin. Frequently^ from 
senses therefore, the offvee is pc^rformed Uitin freqwna, (srowdocl or numerous, 
only by (conscious or mtcslligcut agimts signifi(‘s a plurality or number of 
who act acc^ording to their instruct.ions; ()bje<*4,s. 

tih(^ function, on t.lu^ other hand, is an An ignorant man often uses a word 
op(Tat.iou eit.lu^r of unconscious or of without knowing what it means; igno- 
conse.iouH agcuits a<:ting aecjording to rant peoples frequently inistako the 
a giv(m ruli), Tlie office of a lu*rald meaning of the words they hoar, A 
is to proclaim public <iV(*utJfi or to pesrson goc^s out vtiry often in tho course 
communicate circumstancjcjs from one of a wc^ek; ho has freqmmlly six or 
public bo<Iy to another: a ministc'r wweu persons to visit him in thc^ course 
perforins his funcUom^ or tho Ixniy of tihat timet. liy doing a thing often 
performs iin funciiona, itbcxtomcshahiiAial: m) fr0(picntlymv,Qt 

The word oJfu^,e is sometimes cm- tho wimct persons in tho route which we 
ployctl in tho same appli<tation by the oftm take. 

p(,‘rHonifie.ation of nature, which as- OLD, Anc^wnt, Antiquk, Anti- 
signs an office this <sar, to the t,oiiguit, qxtatwd, OnD-i»'AHinoNKi), ()jmoi-KTB. 
to fhe itye, aiui the likit. In this (tase OH, in AnglcnSaxon mid, is perhaps 
the wortl office is applied to what is from a root signifying to nourish^ found 
oiteasional or part.ial; funcUon to that in the word altna, fost<!riu#i;, m our 
which is habitual aiul <wstuitiaL When phrase alma mitor, AncictU, in hVench 
the frame Ixutomes ovitrpowcnxl by a anaien, I^atc Latin aTitumnu and ar^ 
sudden shock, tho tongue will friv- typut, ariUquatcd, all come from the 
cpKwitly n^xim to perform its office; T^itin ante, before, signifying in geiwtrijl 
wh<tn the iuumal/«n<^ion« arc imiwdtKl before our time. OHffaHhioncd 
for a length of time, tho vital pomr f«^Baft<Tanofd/^w/^?V>^^. Olmktcexmm 
cuiasffK to isxist. from tho Latin verb ofmoknarrCf ti> 

H(x» also Eitsinkss* decay. 

OFFICIOUS. »S<xs Actcvh* Old signifKW wliat has long (»xistcd 

OFFSPRING, PiwwiJMN'y, Issiuo. an<l still exists; ajicimt, what cxisUxl at 
Offinpring is that which springs from; a distant piTiod, bui. does not 
TIjrogmy, that which is brought forth sartly exist at pnwuit; antique, that 
or out of; tsimo, that which iemuf wlxich huis been long ancient, and of 
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which there remain but faint traces; 
antigmtcdj old-fashioned, and obsolete, 
that which has ceased to be any longer 
used or esteemed. A fashion is old 
when it has been long in use; a custom 
is ancient when its use has long been 
past; a bust or statue is antique when 
the model of it only remains; a per¬ 
son looks antiquated whose dress and 
appearance arc out of date; manners 
vmich have gone quite out of fashion 
are old-fashioned; a word or custom is 
obsolete which has grown out of use. 

The old is opposed to the now; some 
things arc the worse for being old, 
other things are the better. Ancient 
and antique are opposed to modem: 
all things are valued the more for being 
ancient or antique; hence we esteem 
the writings of the ancients above those 
of the moderns. The antiquated is op¬ 
posed to the customary and established; 
it is that which we cannot like, because 
we cannot esteem it: the oM-fashioned 
is opposed to the fashionable: there is 
much in the old-fashioned to like and 
esteem; there is much that is ridicu¬ 
lous in the fashion: the obsolete is 
opposed to the current; the obsolete 
may be good; the current may be 
vulgar and moan. 

Sec also Elderly. 

OLDER. See Senior. 

OLD TIMES. See Formerly. 

OLIO, Farrago, Hodge - podge. 
These are terms borrowed from various 
languages signifying a mix<Ki food of 
some sort, and hence, figuratively, any 
jumble or mixture. They differ from 
each other in the exact character of the 
mixed dish indicated and in the fre- 
quenc^r' and extent of their use as 
ngurative terms. Olio, a mistaken 
form for olia, is intended to represent 
Spanish olla, Latin olla, a round earthen 
pot or dish, and hence that which is 
frequently served in the dish— i, e,, a 
mixture of different kinds of meat and 
vegetables. Farrago is a mixed food 
served to cattle. Bodge^odge is a 
corruption of hotchrpot, from French 
hocker, to shake, and pot (Anglo-Saxon 
poll), The Scotch form of ho<lge-po^e, 
besides implying a mixture of various 
ingredients, means a thick broth of 
meat and vegetables. Of these three 
terms hodge-podge is the only one which 
has come into general colloquial use. 


OMEN, Prognostic, Presage. All 
these terms express some token or 
sign of what is to come. Omen, in 
Latin omen, prognostic, in Greek 
‘jrpoyvuxmxov, from irpo, before, and 
ytfoariKoQ, good at knowing, signifies 
the sign by which one judges a thing 
beforehand, because a 2 >^ognostic is 
rather a deduction by the use of the 
understanding. Presage (see Augur). 

The omen and prognostic are both 
drawn from external objects; the pres- 
age is drawn from one^s own feelings. 
The omen is drawn from objectts that 
have no necessary connection with the 
thing they are made to represent; it is 
the fruit of the imagination and rests 
I on superstition: the prognostic, on the 
i contrary, is a sign which partak('S in 
some dc^ce of the qualit-y of the thing 
denoted. Otimis were drawn by the 
heathens from the flight of birds or the 
entrails of boasts —dant omina 
diraf^ Tibitllcts— and often from dif¬ 
ferent incidents; thus Ulysstis, when 
landed on his native island, prayed t.o 
Jupiter that ho would give niin a 
double sign by which he might know 
that he should be permitted to slay 
the suitors of his wife: and when ho 
heard the thunder ami saw a maid<*n 
supplicating the gods in the tcmpl(» 
ho took these for 07mms that lui should 
immediately proceed to put in execu¬ 
tion his designs. Prognostics an^ dis- 
coveriid only by an acquaintano(t with 
the objects in which tluiv exist, as the 
prognostics of a mortal distwiso are 
known to none? so well as th<t physiciim; 
the prognostics of a Kf.orni or tcmpc'st 
arc best known to the mariner. 

In an extended 8(‘nsct, the word omm 
is also applied to objects which servo as 
a sign; so as to cmblo a person to draw 
a rational inference, which brings it 
nearer in senses to the prognostic'md 
^rresage; but tlie ormi may be siiid of 
that which is either good or bad; the 
prognostic and presage, when it ex¬ 
presses a w^ntiment, mostly of that 
which is unfavorable. It i» an mm 
of our Hucce.8s if we find those of whom 
we have to ask a favor in a good 
humor; the spirit of <liseontent ‘which 
pervades the countenances and dio* 
course of a |)eoplo is a progrmiic of some 
popular commotion. The imagination 
xs often filled with strange presages. 
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When presage is taken for the out¬ 
ward siRu, it. is understood favorably, 
or in an iiidifforcnit sc^iiso. 

OMIT. Sec Ni'KiLiacrr. 

OMNIPRESENT. Sec Ubiquitous. 

OMNISCIENT, All - knowing, 
Al1j-wkkin<j, All-wisk, Inb’alliblk, 
Otnnisrhvntj a Ltd in compound of (minisj 
all‘, and sewns, knowdiiK, from ,scio, to 
know, in Freru^h onmiscientj Si)aniHh 
omnisrierUr, is the adject,ive form of 
omrusv.imcc^ one of thre(% atitributes of 
Gtxl, the others beinff onmiprcseticcj 
ev<Tywher(‘, and ^ onmipoience^ infinite 
)ovver: it siKnilu^s univorsid, un- 
joiinded, infinite knowl(‘dj?e and in¬ 
finite wisiloin. In the application of 
the t(»nns to (lod, the only ])ropcr one, 
alMs(\ implies the quality we. accord 
Uini of poss<|ssin>; all the wisdom that 
hius ('V(T existtid or <wer can exist,; 

tlu^ qualit.y of possession 
of tli(‘, fullest possibl(‘ knowledge of all 
things; nll-seeingt lit.(TalIv, th(^ qualit.y 
of seinng <wery p<w>n and thing; as a 
auhst-antive, tlu‘. Jleing wlio alone can 
W'O all j)c*rs<>ns and t,lungs—God; and 
infalllldef t.ho <iuality of being sn- 
pp<mu‘ly p(Tf('('!t, in<«ipal)le of erring 
or failing in anything, of being at all 
tim(‘s and und(‘r all conditions certain, 
au<l indisputable. 

Hee also iNFALtanLW, 

ON, UroN. Th<T<» is now litth^ dif- 
fereiuic^ htd.wet'n these two words; 
euphony and rhythm g<'nerally <h‘.U‘r- 
inino the choice b<'tw<Mm tlurnx on tlu^ 
part of a good writ.<T. Upon is pr<v- 
ferred wluui motion into position is 
intiit^ated, us in tlu^ sentence 
the book upou tlu* table”; on is j[>r<v- 
ferred wlum ni<*r<*ly rest or support xs to 
b(^ iudi<‘al.ed, as in the sentorw^e, *‘The 
bocik is on t lui tabl<».” 

ONCE, Kust, I«'okmkuly. Once, 
from AngI{>-Haxon ««, (m<<^ m(^ans 
literally at oint tinw*, refc^rrxng to a 
pjfcrticxilav t.initi in tlw^ ptxst. JUrd is 
the superlative c(>rr(‘SjK)nding to tlu^ 
pn^positum jux<1 (tonjimetion rrc, Anglo- 
£^a.xon or, before^ atxd also nuums at a 
time b<‘fore this. U is now used only 
in i>oetry or in i)0(d,i<5 preset. Fmn&rlit 
is iponx tho comparaiiv<^ form answe^r- 
ing to mL It nwttina this time. 
It dilTers from mmt in emphasissing not 
tho one time in ilie but the rcla- 
lion of that tinxe to the present. 


ONE, Single, Only. XJniiy is the 
common idea of all these terms; and 
at the same time the whole significar 
tion of one, which is opposed to none; 
might in Latin singvlusj each or one 
by itself, probably contracted from 
sine arujuhy without an angle, because 
what is entirely by itself cannot form 
an angle, siguifios that one which is 
abstracted from others, and is pai> 
f,iouIarly opposed to two, or a double 
which may form a pair; contracted 
from Anglo-Saxon arhliCj lit(Tally o?wj- 
lihe, signifying in the form of unity, 
is <auploy(Hl for (,hai of which there is 
no more. A person luxs 07u* <diild is a 
posit,ive expre^ssion that b(‘H})<'aks its 
own meaning: a person has a single 
child conveys t-h(^ idcwi that, there ought 
to be or might, be more, that, xtiore were 
c^xptx'ted, or t.hat once t,h('re were more; 
a person has an otili/ child implies that 
he nev(u* had more. 

also SOUTAUY. 

ONSET. See ArrACK. 

ONWARD, Koiiwaiu), Puoorrs- 
siVK. Omoard is tak(m in t.he literal 
sens(». of going near(‘r to an object: 
formird is t,ak(m in the sense of going 
from an object, or going farther in 
thc^ lin(‘ b('.fore one: progressive ^ from 
hxrward, xind gressusf p.»ist, piirtioiplo 
of grvdvj itwdf from gradust a sUip, luis 
t.hc senst^ of going gradually, or step 
by Ht,<m, before one. A pcTson goes 
oimard who does not stand still; ho 
forumrd who does not re<*e,de; ho 
go<‘H progmstvvly who goc^s Jorwmi at 
(U'rt-am int>(^rvals. Onwml is taken 
only in tho proper acjcepttillon of 
t,ravelling; l,b(i t.raV(^ll(T who has lost 
his way f<x‘lH it tuusc'ssary to go onward 
with the hop(? of arriving at souu' point; 
forward is (uxiployed in th<^ improper 
as well UH the proper application; a 
travdh'r forward in order to naich 
his point of Jest-ination Jis (luie.kly xis 
IwxHsible; a l<Mirner uses his u{,most en- 
(hwors in order to g<*t forward in hia 
kuirning: progressivvli/ is employed only 
in the improper application to what ror 
(luirc'H tirrx<^ jind labor in or<I<T to bring 
it to a conchwion; mory man goes on 
^mmrmimiy in his art, until he arrives 
at ih(^ point of perfection attairxablo 
by him. 

OPALESCENT. Be<i NA(JHi'jotm. 

OPAQX7E, Dabk. OpaquA*^ in Latin 
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oyacws, corresponds in meaning to the 
native English dark (Anglo-Saxon 
deoTc); the word opaque is to dark as 
the species to the genus, for it expresses 
that species of darkness which is in¬ 
herent in solid bodies, in distinction 
from thoso which omit light from them¬ 
selves or admit of light into them¬ 
selves; it is therefore employed sci¬ 
entifically for the more vulgar an<l 
familiar term dark. On this ground the 
earth is termed an opaqm body in dis¬ 
tinction from the sun, moon, and other 
luminous bodies: any solid substance, 
as a tree or a stone, is an opaque bodj^ 
in distinction from glass, which is a 
clear or transparent body. 

OPEN. Sec Candid; Fkank; Pub¬ 
lic; Tangible. 

OPENING, Apbrtukb, Cavity. 
Opening signifies in general any place 
left open without defining any cir¬ 
cumstances; the aperture is generally 
a specific kind of opening which is 
considered scientifically: there are 
openings in a wood when the trees are 
partly cut away; openings in streets 
by the removd of houses; or openings 
in a fence that has been broken down; 
but anatomists speak of apertures in the 
skull or in the heart, and the natiuralist 
describes the aperh^re^ in the nests of 
bees, ants, beavers, and the like; the 
opening or aperture is the conimcu(^t»- 
ment of an enclosure; the cavity is the 
whole onsdosurc: hence they are fr<i- 
quontly as a ])art, to the whole: many 
animals make a cmity in t.he earth 
for then* ncsi.s, wit.h only a small 
ture for their cgr<'ss an<l ingress. 

OPERATE. S<?e Act. 

OPINIONATED, Ohnionative, 
Conceited, K(iOTisTicAL. A fondnms 
for ono^s opinion bt^spe^aks the. opinimi^ 
ated man: a fond conceit of one^s sedf 
bcspotiks the cenmnM man: a fond 
attachment to himself Ix^spoaks the 
egotistical mm: a liking for onc^s sedf 
or oriels own is (jvidently tlus common 
idea that runs through tlu'se t.(Tin.s; 
they differ in the mod(i and in the 
object. 

An opinionated man is not only fond 
of his own opinion, but full of his own 
opinion; he has an opinion on ev(Ty- 
thing, whicdi is the h(*st po.ssibie 
ojmion, arul is then^forc d(divew«l 
freely to ev(*ry on<i, that they may 


profit in forming their own opinions, 
A conceited man has a conceit or a 
fond opinion of his own talent; it 
is not only high in comparison with 
others, but it is so high as to he set 
above others. The conceited man <loes 
not want to follow the ordinary means 
of acquiring knowledge: his conceit 
suggests to him that his talent will 
supply labor, application, reading, and 
study, and every otdior eoutrivanoe 
which men have commonly employed 
for their improvement; he sees by in¬ 
tuition what another learns by experi¬ 
ence and observation; he knows in a 
day what others want years to aciquiro; 
he hams of himself what. ot.hers arc 
contented to got by moans of instruc¬ 
tion. The egotistical miin makes him¬ 
self the darling theme of his own con¬ 
templation; ho admires and loves 
himself to t.hat degreu^ that he can 
talk and think of nothing else; his 
children, his house, his ganhui, his 
rooms, and the like, are t.he iiuu^ssaut 
th(imo of his conversation, and hc'como 
invaluable from t,ho mcu'c circum¬ 
stance of belonging to him. An opin-^ 
ionated man is the most unfit for (*.on- 
versation, which affords ph^asure only 
by an alternate and ecumhle coinrmmi- 
eation of semtinumt.. A conceited man 
is the most unfit, for (io-opt^rat ion, 
where a junetion of tak^nt and cfTort 
is <vss<‘ntial to bring things to a (Con¬ 
clusion; an egotistical man is th<‘ most 
unfit to be a conipaniou or fri<^nd, for 
he do(‘s not know how to value or like 
anything out of hini.4i»lf. 

Opinion, ttientifnent, i^otion, — Opin^ 
ion, in Latin from o pi nor, think or 
jiidgci, is the \vork of the h(‘ad. 
ment, from senlio, IVel, is t lu* work of the 
h(*art. Notion, in Latin notio, from 
noseo, to know, is a simple, operation 
of thii thinking fjiculty. 

W(^ form opinions, huv(» w’Wit- 
ments: w<^ g(‘t notions. Opinions are 
fornu'd on spc^uilative matt(»rs; they 
ar<^ iho nwilt. of Heading, (^xpt'rk^rwjc, 
and ^<^^h‘ction: scntinwuis am enter- 
tjwued on matbirs of t)ra»!tit;<*; they 
an? the eonsetiu<mc(? of habits and eir- 
(*umstaiKW‘H: not ions ar(‘gathered from 
wmsihli' objr‘(?ts and aris(? out of the 
(wiHualtic^H of hearing and ws‘ing. One 
forms opinions on religion as n*s|wct8 
its doctrimts; om? has seniiments on 
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rollsioti as respects its practice and its to sow, signifying the right time for 
precepts. The heathens formed opiw.- sowing the seed), that which occurs 
ww^,s‘ n^spccting the immortality of the or is done in a good or proper time, 
soul, but they amounted to nothing and so is specially welcome, that which 
more t.han opimona. Christians enter- belongs to a particular period of time, 
tain SimUmvfUa of rcvoreuce toward a bemofit, rccoivod in the time of need, 
(iod iia their er(*ator, and of <lopondoncc in tho nick of time; and timely, that 
upon Him as their pr(‘S(‘rver. which <5omcs to pass at the right time, 

OpitiUms are more? liable t.o eiTor than when most noociod, when expected or 
sentiments, 'Ilwi opinion often springs ])romiscd. Differences between tbo 
IVoin the imagination, and in all cases terms scdsonabU and timely are criti- 
is but an infcu'ono(» or d<Hhuit.ion which cally considered in tho article on 
falls short of certain knowledge: ofnn^ Timkly. 

ions, lherefor(‘, as indivulual opinions, OPPORTUNITY. See Occasion. 
may b(^ falscs: sentiments, on the ot.hcr OPPOSE, Rksist, Withstand, 
liand, depend upon the moral consti- Thwart. The action of setting one 
tution or habits; they may, there- thing up against another is obviously 
fore, bo gootl or bad, acicording to expnwed by all th<'s(j tcn’ins, but they 
the <diara<‘t<T or temper of the pei*son. differ in the manner and tlu^ ciroum- 
Notiori^ are st.ill more liable to error st.aiic<is. To oppose (sec CoNTUAnrcT) 
than either; they are t.lu^ immat.ured is the most general and \in<iualifica 
(loc.isions of t.he uninforui(«l mind on tormj it simply demotes the relative 
th(5 appearancM^s of things. The differ- position of t.wo obj(H‘.t)S, and when ap- 
ence of opinion among men on t.he to persons it do('S not necessarily 
most important, questions of human imply any personal (hara<d.eristic: wc 
life is a sufflcuuit evuhmce that the may oppose retujon or force to force; 
niind of man is vc^ry etisily led jistray or things may b<^ opimsed to each other 
in matt.ers of opinion: \vhat(5V<T <lif- which are iti an opposite direction, as 
immex) of opinloyi t.hero may bo among a houses to a (church. ReM,, signify- 
Ohristians, tluTtt is but. one sentiment ing, lit,(‘rally, to stand back, away from, 
of love and good-will among tlKWo who or against, is always an a(‘.t of more 
follow th(? (‘xiunple of Olirist ratluT or less force whem anplM to persons; 
than th(‘ir own piissions: t.he notions it is mostly a cAxlpabic a(*,tion, <is wh<m 
of a J)<uty ar(t so imp(»rf('ct among ixxcn resist lawful authority; resistance 
savages in g(*n(‘ral that they H(*(*m to is, in fae.t, always biul, unless in case 
amount to litths more, than an indistinct of actual wdf-dcftaxco. Opposition may 
ithvi of some superior invisibhi xigexxt. be ixiiulo in any form, as when w«^ op- 
OPPONENT. Knkmy. poso a jxerson^s admittance) into a bouse 

OPPORTUNE, AxrsincioijH, EAVOti- oy our personal efforts: or oppose bis 
AsnK, HwArtoNAUiii*^ Timkly. Oppor- admission into a sooxety by a dedara- 
tumt, tho adjective lorm of opjmrtvmty, tion of our opinions. is al- 

from tho Lat in opporlunns, signiftiw ways a dircKst action, *is wixea wc rvs'ist 
thitt which is fit or (jonveniemt, <‘ithor an invmling army by the sword, or 

as to a time, phuu*, or octnision. Au- resist the evidence of our senses by 

spieionH is a t<*rm applie<l only to detxying our asstuit; or, in ind^iixon to 

things, and such as arc casual or only t.hings, wh<m woo<l or any hard sub¬ 

indicative of g<K>d, those htiving prom- stance resists the violent elTorts of 
iso of success oi happiness, that ar<* sUnd or iron to mak(i an imprcHsion. 
propitious, the imn Ixdng <l<Tiv(Hl }yith in 7elt ft stand luis the foi*ce of 
in>m atispieimi, xwi augury from birds, against, re in resist Ihe fonse of back, 
from am, a bird, an<l sjMJCtre, to in- but sltind corresponds to sist, from 
spect, hence, omens of hucc<?sh, I^itin sisitre, to stand. Thmirt is a 

Ratforablc implies a (Toxxdition that is Hcaudinavian word originally an ml- 
propitious, advantageous, friendly, one verb (eomptire««/xwttrt,meanUiga<!rpHs), 
thri.t is wholly acm*ptable, as n/aiforMe sigmfying across, in the contrjiry <iirco- 
reply, a favaredik day or time; mumftr- tion, *in<I thence d<md<>ping into a verb 
tme (from Late Latm satio, a sowing, meaning to cross, to work against- 
from 9 iUm, past participle of sermt, Those words are m<wles of rctristaneo ap- 
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plicable only to conscious agents. To or it is his own option^ or the option is 
withstand is negative; it implies not loft to him, in order to doaignato his 
to yield to any forei^ agency: thus, freedom of choice more strongly than 
a person withstands the entreaties of is expressed by the word choice itself, 
another to comply with a request. To OPULENCE. See Riches. 
thwart is positive; it is actively to cross OI3ACULAR, Authoritative, Docs- 
the win of another: thus humorsome matical, Prophetic. Oracular, in 
people are perpetually thwarting the Latin oraculxiris, from araculutn, an 
wi^es of those with whom they are in oracle, and that from oro, to speak, 
connection. It is a happy thing when implied in its ancient sense that which 
a young man can withstand the allure- related to an announcement from the 
ments of pleasure. It is a part of a gods in answer to some inquiry, a 
Christian's duty to bear with patience prophetic declaration, also to the places 
the untoward events of life that thwart whore such announcomemts wore made, 
his purposes. and to the deities making them. Such 

See also Combat; Object. responses were closely allied t.o augury, 

OPPOSITE. See Adverse. but with this difFeren(‘.(^, tliat auguries 

OPPROBRIUM. See Infamt. could be taken anywhcTo, while the 

OPPUGN. See Confute. oracular places were defined and lim- 

OPTIMISTIC, Cheerful, San- ited. Prom the common Ixdw'f that 
GUiNB. All these terms mean in gen- the responses or answers wtTO given 
eral hopeful, inclined to look on the by or through the inllucnee of a certain 
bright side of things, but they differ in divine afflatus, the pt'ople canu' t.o look 
the suggested source of the hopeful- upon them as iis procoed- 

ness. Optimistic expresses an intd- ing from a sourcci that (^ould not. bo 
lectuaJ attitude, cheerful a moral atr- questioned, and, consoqiumtly, placed 
titude, and sanguine a quality of temper implicit confidence in thorn, 
having a physical basis. Optimfistic Now, in ordinary languages, that iw 
comes from Latin optimm, best, and authoritative whi(‘.h proccHKts from a 
moans seeing the best in everything, source that has tlui power to act, com- 
For c/^ecr/aZ see Cheer. Sanguine, from mand, dotorinine, and this source may 
Latin sanguis, blood, meant originally be beneficial to all und<T its jurisdic- 
fuU blooded, and describes the attitude tion. Authoritative, therefore, in 
to life of the full-blooded people, of gcmoral a good siguifi(*.an(ie. Dogmata 
abounding animal spirits, who find 'fr«/,from (Jre(*k tfoy/ur (10tiglislu%wa), 
easy what is hard for others, and an^ an ojunion, indicjdtiH an att empt to bo 
self-confident and bold, being conscious author i tat ire —to ex])r(‘Hs opinions with 
of their own capacity to face life and a show and tussumj)t.ion of .authority 
make the best of a situation. Sari’- not r(Ktogni»('d by oth<*rs; it Iwis in 
(tuino, being founded on a physical con- general a sorniavhat dtTogatory im- 
dition, indicat.es a hopefulm'ss that is pli<*ation. Thfse words an) allual to 
really less enduring and stable than oracular through (he e,ommou idea of 
that indi(‘.at.ed in optmisiic or chevrJ[uL expressing a judgment, with a show of 
OPTION, CnoKJK. Option is im- authority, 
mediately of Latin derivation (from Prophetic irnpli(‘s an (>c.eurr(*n«<» f(»rcv* 
optare, to wish), and is consequenUy told, pr(*di(*ted, or pres,age<J, nnd 
a term of 1 (ksh frequent use*, than the agjun we r(‘vert to th<t ancient, oriwdc^s, 
word c/iaicc, for the derivation of which <ia tludr chief annoimctnueuls wi*m 
Boe CiiooBB. The former term im- dcjclaratious of what was al>out t.o 
plies an uneont.rolled ac?t of the mind; ha]>peu .and what t.lv(% iiHiuircTS shemld 
tho laitc^r a simple h^aning of the will and should not do. Tlu^ prophets of 
We 8p<uik of option only as regards Holy Writ w<Te mt*u divinely inspired, 
one's fnuidom from external (sonstraint who fr<‘quontly utterwl pnwIictionH of 
in th(s a(‘.t of choosing: one speaks of coming (wents, both as warnings imd 
choice only as the simple a<!t ifw^lf. ene.ourJig<‘n]i<*nt to (he iSHvpIe. 

The option or the power of choosing Is ORAL. See Vkuhal, 
given; the choice itself is made: hence ORATION. Addhkhs. 
we say a thing is at a person's opion^ ORATORY. Bee Elocution. 
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ORB. See CiucLE. 

ORDAIN. S<‘c Appoint. 

ORDER, Method, Rule. Order 
(see Dispose) is applied in p;encral to 
ovoryihiiiff that is disposed; met hod, 
in Frenelx mCihode, Latin mcthodiis^ 
Greek fdOoSoC} froni /ora and 65ot‘, or a 
way aft.er, si^iinifying the ready or right 
way t.o do a thing; and rw/e, from Latin 
rvtjuJa, a ruU\ and rcffvrcy to govern, 
diri‘ct>, or make straight (the former 
(expressing the act of making a thing 
st.raight or that by whiidi it is made 
80 , tlw^ latt<T the abstract quality of 
being so), an? applied only to that 
which is done; tint order lies in con¬ 
sulting the time, the place, and the 
obji'et, so as to make thi^rn accord; 
the method consists in tihe right choice 
of nu'ans to an («ul; the rule consists 
in t.hat which will keep us in th(* right 
way. Wheri^ there arc a nuinbc^r of 
ohji'cls theri^ must be order in the dis¬ 
position of th(‘.m; whi^rc there is work 
to carry on, or any object to obt-ain, 
or any art. to follow, t.h(*ro must be 
method in the pursuit; a triul<\sinan or 
merchant must have method in k(‘eping 
his account.s; a t.eaeher must have a 
method for the communication of in¬ 
struction: tiic rule is the part of the 
method; it is that on whwsh the method 
ri'Sl.s; th<T(^ (ninnot b(>! mcUiod without. 
rule, but th<*rc may be. ruh without 
method; tlie method vari<'S with ih(^ 
thing t.hat is to bo dom?; the rule, is 
that which is piTtnamuit and s(tv<‘s as 
a guid(j und(T all circumstances. We 
adopt the method and follow thci ndc. 
A paint.(T itdopts a certain method of 
pn^paring his colors at^eording to th(i 
rulvii laid down by his art. 

Order is said of ev('ry c.omplieatO(l 
machine, eithiT of a physiijul or it mond 
kind: the ordtr of i,\u\ univi^rw^, by 
which ev(Ty part is madt^ to har- 
moniicc with the othcT pari, and all in¬ 
dividually with th(» whoU^ coll(^ctiv(dy. 
i» that wliifdi (institutes its principal 
btmuiv: as rational Ixdngs, we aim at 
introdutung tlie samo ordtr into the 
moral Helama' of socr’ady : ordtr is, there- 
fon*, that which is found<‘d upon the 
nat.ure of things, and H«(?ms in its ox- 
U'nsive si^nse to compr<*h(xicl all the 
r<*8t. Method is the work of the 
wiiderstimding, mostly as it is employixl 
in the m<*chanicitl pro<M*HH; 8^jtr.ethneM, 


however, as respects intellectual ob- 
jeot.s. Rule is said either of mechani¬ 
cal and i")hysical actions or moral con- 
diK^i. Tlie t(irm rule is, however, as 
before, observed, employed distinctly 
from either order or method^ for it ap¬ 
plies to the moral conduct of the indi¬ 
vidual. The Christian religion contains 
r?/./(\s for the guidance of our conduct in 
all the relations of human soci(‘iy. 

As epithets, orderly^ mcihodicalj and 
regular are applied t.o p(jrsons and 
even t.o things according to l.he above 
distinction of the nouns: an orderly 
man, or an orderly society, is one who 
adheres to the establislKwl order of 
things; the foriiUT in his domestic 
habits, the lat.ter in their publii^ capac¬ 
ity, t.hcir social meetings, and their 
social measures. A mtihodical man is 
one who adopts mHluHi in all he sets 
about; such a one may sometimes run 
into tht'. (extreme of* formaiiiy, by 
b(ing precise wher(i pnxiision is not 
n('(u\ssary- wo cannot si)(*ak of a 
methodical socii'ty, for vmUuni is alto- 
getlu^r a pcTsonal (piality. A man is 
regular^ inasmuch as lu^ follows a cer¬ 
tain rule in his moral actions, and 
t.henhy prc^scTvcs a uniformity of con¬ 
duct: a regular sfxuety is oiu^ founded 
by a (M^rtain jirc^sc.rUxul rule. So wo 
say, an orderly iinxxxiding, or an ortkrly 
c()urs<», for wliat is (lone in duo order: 
a regular procxuxliiig, or a regidar course, 
which go(»s on a(xjording to a pre- 
s(5rib('d rule: a meihodmd grammar, a 
meXhodietd (hiimxition, and th(» like, for 
what is dorm atjcording to a givcm method, 

Heo also Aptoint; Class; Com¬ 
mand; Dikbction; Dispose; Plaom; 
Huocessiom. 

ORDINANCE, DwenEE, Kdict, 
Law, Rule. Ordirtanaoy in Old Erenoh 
ordtmaticey fronx the Latin ordo, ordisr, 
signiricH a ride of action, an obsiTV- 
anco commimdixl, a religious rit.(i or 
c<T(«nony, a canon of tlu^ (thuroh, an 
eniMitrrutnt by a Icgislutivo body* Bue- 
cificudly, tlm ti^rin means an orderly dis- 
position or arrang(unt«it, a rule, 
custom, rit<x, (soremony, or obsiTvanoo 
cwtablishiHl by an autliority having 
jurisdietiou ov(‘r whatever may be af- 
f('cted by its action. Bovitrjdgns, high 
politicidl){xii(‘H, and courts issue//cmrcn, 
which nrrf simply orders jxnxlucjo 
sp(*(ufi(xl results. 
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The term edict (from Latin e for ex, ORIFICE, Perforation. Orifice, 
out, and dictum, participle of dicere, to in Latin orificiam or oHJacium, from 
speak, signifying a formal “speaking os, mouth, and Jaccrc, t.o make, sigui- 
out,” to be hoard by many people) is fics a made mouth, that, is, an opening 
also applied to rules and laws promul- made, as it were. Perforation, in I^atin 
gated in tho same manner as a decree, perforatio, from per, through, and 
but with this difference: a decree (from for are, cognate with English bore, to 
Latin de, from, and cretum, past parti- pierce, signifies a piercing through, 
ciple of cemcrc, to separate, moaning to These terms are both scientifically 
separate truth from falschooi.!, good employed to designate certain cavities 
from bad, hence to judge) may bo t.he in tho human body; but the former 
award of an umpire, an arbitration, or a signifies that 'which is natural, the 
special authority designated to deter- latter that which is artificial: all thc^ 
mine a question in controversy, and vessels of tho human body have t.hoir 
may be the subject of review by a orifices, which arc so construet<‘d as to 
higher authority, while an edict is the open or close of themselves. Surgeons 
proclamation of that which takes on are frequently oblig(‘d to mak<» 
the form and force of a law, a man- forations into the boiu‘s: somot.im(*s 
date, a command. perforation may describe what conn's 

A law emanates from a regularly irom a nat.ural process, but it. denott^s 
constituted aut.hority, and has a power a cavity made through a solid sub- 
behind it to insure its respect and ob- stance; but the orifice is parti<nilarly 
servance, as a law or act of the TJuitod applicable to such openings us most 
States Congress can be sust-ained, if resemble the mouth in form and use. 
necessary, by the entire army and navy In this manner the words may ho 
of tho country. The relation of the extended in f.hcir apjdiealinn fo ot.hor 
term law to other synonymous berms bo<lies besith's animal 8ubHtanc<‘s, and 
is discussed in the articles on Lawfiil applied to other scuences Ix'sides anat*- 
and Maxim. A rule .differs from tho omy: hence we speak of th<^ orifice of a 
preceding terms in that it is a <lircc- tube, the orifice of any flow(*r, and the 
tion, a standard or guide; in law, an like; or tho perforation of a trt*e by 
order by a court on a motion affecting means of a cannon-ball or uu ircm 
parties to a suit, to regulate the practice inst rument. 

of a court, or to cst.ablish a principle ORIGIN, Orioinal, Rkcjinnino, 
by a decision. This term is also further Risk, SotruoE. Origin and original an? 
discussed in the art.iclo on Order. both d(‘riv<ul from th(^ Lat.in oriri, to 
ORDINARY. See Common. rise?, the former ckNsignaling tlu' al)- 

ORGIES. See Saturnalia. stract profMTty of rising, tlu* latb'r 

ORIENT, Eastern. Orient is the tho thing that is risen; t.li<? first of 
Latin tt^rm; eastern, the Anglo-Saxon kind from whi(5h otluTs rise. Origin 
word. Tho former comes from the refc'rs us to t.h(? (iaust? as wt*U m flu' 
present participle of the v(‘rb oriri, to pc'riod of })egiuning; original is said of 
rise, signifying t-hc quarter when? the tlwxse things whiidi giv<? an origin to 
sun rises. Eastern also signifies the anotlwT: the oriyin to <lale t,h(? 

quarter where the sun rises; it may exist<m<?ft of a thing; th(? t(*nn original 
be allied to tho sl.em of tho Latin starves to show iiu? author of a thing, 
aurora, signifying tho dawn. Orient and is oppostul to tlu? copy, 'Hie 
differs from eastern in tlie poetic and origin of the world is deseribt'Jl in tlie 
imaginative connotations that it luis first chapter of (hmesis; Adam was the 
acquired. Eastern is tho literal temn, original from whom all tlie human 
signifying from the east as a <iuart(?r race* has sprung, 
of the heavens or of tho earth. Orient Origin has rtfgard to the cause, k*- 
Hignifi('8 charact,eristfi<j of tho (*ast— ginning simply to tlw* peritKl, of exists 
suggesting either th<j light and splendor ence: everything owes its (rxistence to 
of tho sunrise or th<s rich lands of tin? tho origin; it ciat<*H its <*xiHt<‘nei' from 
cast, wh(?n<j(s came pearls and gold and tlio beginning; thevo emmi, he an 
^ico and gorgeous fabrics 'in tho old origin without, a la ginning; but there 

amy be a beginning where we do not 
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speak of an mgin. Wo look to the hellisked; miate is, as it wore in mean- 
origin of a tiling in order to loiirn its ing, if not in form, the superlative of 
nature: wo look to i.he beginning in these words. Moreover, ortuite sug- 
order io learn its duration. When we |i;osts gorgeousness and elaborateness 
have discovered the origin of a quarrel, inherent, in the very design or material, 
we are in a fair way of becoming ac- not simply applied from without, 
qiiaiiited wit,h t,h(^ aggressors; when wo ORNITHOPTER. Sec Aircuaft* 
trace a quarnd t,() tlie heginningf wc ORTHODOX. See Evangelical. 
may easily ascertain how long it has OSCILLATE. See Wag. 
lasted. OSCULATION. See Kiss. 

Origin and rise arc both employed OSTENSIBLE. See Colorable. 
for the primary state of existence, but OSTENTATION. Sec Snow, 

the latter is a much more familiar OSTRACIZE. See Prosoribb. 

term than the former: wc speak of OUT, Abkoai), Beyond. All of 

th(^ origin of an empire, the origin of a these t(^rms signify cxt.ernal to some- 
family, t,ho origin of a disjiute, and the thing. Owi, Anglo-Saxon w/i, signifies 
liktq but we say that a river takes i(,s external to something encilosed. We 
riao from a certain mountain, that speak of being out of t,he house, oirf 
certain disorders take th(iir me from of the city; of taking vnluabloH out of a 
particular eircumstancjos whicli happen chest., ct(i. Bvyoml, from Anglo-Saxon 
m early life: it. is, moreover, obs(‘rv- goomL modem English yond, com- 
abk^ l,hat the l.erm origin is (jonfincKl pounded with t.lie prelix 6c, means 
sokdy to the first, eomimmcenumt of a ext.emal to some lino or limit—on the 
thing’s <^xiHt(‘nce; but rm <;ompr('- ()t,h(T side of. Ahromly from Anglo- 
hcuids it.s lyradual iirogress in the first. Sjixon a (on) and 6mf/, broad, means 
stages of its (^xist<mwq^ the origin o[ in the whole breadth of tlu^ land. It 
Um noblest famili(‘s is in t.ho first in- means out, in i.ho open, and suggests 
stance som<d.im(*s ignoble; the largc»Ht not the dermit.(» bounds, but the freo- 
rivers take their The in small st.rt«uns. dom an<l space b(\vund the bounds. 
W<i look to the origin as t.<> the cause of OUTCRY. Woe Noise. 

exist,(‘n<»e: we look to the rim as to OUTDO. See Exoewd. 

the situation in whi(di the thing com- OUTLINE. Sei^ SyLLAiitTfl. 

m<jnee.s to <‘xist., or t-lu^ process by which OUTLINES. S<^e Sketcui. 

it grows up into exist,ene<\ OUTLIVE, WtruviVE. To oiitUvo k 

The origin ami rUo arc said of only literally U) live out the life of another, 
one obj('<d,; the warre is Hai<l of that Uy liv(^ longcT: to in Fnincn 

whkdi pro<luces a siKJCcwsion of objccjts: mrmrrc, Lat,in «Mpfr,b<'yonid, and mucrc, 
th(^ origin of <wil in geiu*nil has given to live, is to live beyoiwl any given 
nw! to much idle spcumlation; the love p<»rio<l; the fornu^r is (uuployed to 
of pUvisuro is th(^ murce of in(*.al(’.ulabl<^ t^press the (jornparison betwenm two 
inis<!hu*f to individuals, as wtdl as to lives; the latt(T to d<mot(^ a pro- 
society at largft: i.he origin exist,s but inwd.ed existence beyond any given 
mco; the ttourca is lastang: the origin t<*rm: one person is sakl properly to 
of (Wery family is to be traced to our auotlwT who enjoys a longiT life; 

first pan^ni, Adam; w<^ hav<i a mw<'r- but w<» spc'ak of aurmting pc^rsons or 
failing mimr of consolation in ndigiou. things, in an in(l(dinit,e or untiualifuid 
also EntsT; (Ieum; Puimauy. manmir: it is not an unqualifictl bless- 
ORNATE, AixutNKW, Dmoohatwo, ing to outlivn all our neart'st r(dativ(«i 
ICmhellisiiei). Eor tlu? distinction Ixs ami friemls; no man can bo happy in 
tw(*<m (tdornadi dveornkd, and cmlwlr HurHnitiff his honor. 

ImM the iirticlc on Anouw wIkto OUTRAGE. W(^e AmioNT. 
the V(‘rbs of whi<;h thew^ %ro parti(npkt8 OUTSIDE. Went Hnow. 
are critically tlistniss d. 0rnai4i dif- OUTWARD, ICxternal, Exterior. 
fi*rs fnmi tlu^se words in ini(‘nsitv, and Outumrd^ or inelimnl t,<) the otU^ after 
in not HO distinctly suggesting the ap- tlwi mauiuT of tlx^ ouL, imic.rinit<dy dtv 
t>licat ion of something externalinonk^r scribes the situation; v.xtmmlf fnwn 
to Ix^autify. That which is ornaie is the lAitin euUmtwt and cxiruj is more 
very much adorned, decoraied, or ctn^ definite in its sense, since it is cm- 
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ployed only in regard to such objects 
as are conceived to be independent of 
man as a thinking being: hence, we 
may speak of the outward part of a 
building, of a board, of a table, a box, 
and the like; but of external objects 
acting on the mind, or of an cxUrml 
agency. Exterior is still more definite 
than either, as it expresses a higher 
degree of the outward or oxterml, the 
former being in the comparative and 
the latter two in the positive degree: 
when we si)eak of anything which has 
two coats, it is usual to designate the 
outermost by the name of the exterior; 
when we speak simply of the surface, 
without rctercncc to anytliing behind, 
it is denominated external: as the cr*- 
terioT coat of a walnut, or the external 
surface of things. In the moral ap¬ 
plication, the external or outward is 
tibiat which comes simply to the view; 
but the exterior is that which is promi¬ 
nent and which consequently may con¬ 
ceal something: a man may sometimes 
neglect the ouJteidc who is altogetlKT 
mindful of the inward: a man with a 
pleasing exterior will sometimes gain 
more friends tlian he who has more 
solid merit. 

OVAL. See Oblong. 

OVER. See Above; Yonder. 

OVERAWE, Daxtnt, Frighten, In- 
TiMXDATB. Overawe, a compound of 
the English over ana the vctd awe (see 
Awe), signifies, as a transitive, t.o re¬ 
strain by fear or by superior inflxumce. 
AwCj as a substantive, implies a f<iar 
that is reverential, or a fooling of emcn 
tion inspired by the contomplat,ion of 
something sublime, and, as a transitive', 
to strike, inspire, or impress with feel¬ 
ings of r(W(5rential respcKjt, or to hold 
one bacsk or restrain him from some 
improper act by fear or respect. Owt- 
ow«, in contra<iistinction, nnpliw not 
only the usual quality of aj/;c, but it 
assumes also the quality of a thrcuit, 
an action that produces at)pr<‘h(‘nHion 
of somtithing serious to cc)m<i if some¬ 
thing else is or is not done previously. 

To daunt (see Dismay) a person is to 
chock him in some proc(ieding by alarm¬ 
ing him, to thwart, deter, or prevent 
him in a purpose, and. in an extreme 
sense, to appall, dismav, cow, and sub¬ 
due him; to frighten one is to affright, 
terrify, shock with sudden fear, ana 


scare him; to intimidate (from Latin 
timeOj I fear, timulunj fearful) one is to 
put him into a stat.e of fear, and this 
term applies not only to an act that 
frightens a person, but to a stric's of 
actions tliat may affect him in his busi¬ 
ness and social relations, and on il.s 
application serves to reatrain or check 
mm in his regular course. 

The hist, term has had a very fre¬ 
quent appli(‘.ation of late to certain 
workmen who have been intimidated 
from pursuing their regular occupation 
by others striving to force them to 
join in a labor strike or some disturbing 
labor proceeding, the import uni tit's to 
do so usually being backed up l>y vari¬ 
ous t.hreat.s in case of a n'fusal. 1''hus 
operators in an industrial plant may be 
retrained from continuing at work by 
itUimidatiomj thnwits, insinuat.ions, and 
ot-her acts t.hat cause a fear of conse¬ 
quences, and by thi^se aci.s are oreraurd 
into doing what is demanth'tl of tlu'in. 

OVERBALANCE, Outweksh, Piim- 
PONDERATE. To ovv.rbalanw is t.o throw 
the balance over on on<' side. To out¬ 
weigh is to ex(^eed in weight.. To pny 
jmmerate, from before, and 
dusj a weight, signifies also to c'X(H‘cd 
in weight. Although tlu'se terms ap¬ 
proach so near to each other in th(‘ir 
original meaning, yttt. they have now i 
different application: in the prop(;r 
sense, a pcTson outrbalances liiinscdf who 
loses his balaut^e and pies on one sidi'; 
a heavy body outuHiigha oiui that is 
light whim thi^y are put int.o 1.h(» same 
pair of scale's. Overbatanre aiwi out¬ 
weigh are likewise iiseil in the impro|>- 
er appHcafiou; •irrepomieratu is n(,*ver 
used oth<Twis(>!: things are saiil to 
overbalance whi(?h are supptisi'd to 
turn the s('al<' to oni' sidit or the other; 
th<'y are stiid to outweigh when they 
lire to be weighed against each otlier; 
they are said to preponderate wlien one 
wt'igiis down everything I'lse: th«' t'vils 
which arise from mnovations in sooit'ty 
commonly overbalance, the good; the 
will of a i>arent should ouimigh every 
personal e.onHi(lerat.ion in the mind, 
whii'li will always hij tlie case whcjro 
the powi^r of n'ligion pn'jnmUrate^. 

OVERBEAR, Beak Down, Ovkut- 
POWER, Overwhelm, Burdum. To 
overbear is to bear one's stsif over an¬ 
other, that is, to make another bear 
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one’s woisbf.; t,o hear down is lit.orally 
to brins down by hearing npim; to 
overpower is to sot (he power ever an 
obj(‘o,t.; to overwhelm j from wlivlnij a 
Hcaudinaviiui word sisnifyins t.o ovoi^ 
turn, (.o (»ov(‘r wit.h \va(-or, tn(‘ant. Iii(‘r- 
ally t.o <lrown, <.o subnuTse (‘utirely; 
to vuhdue (sc'o C^)NQUMu) is, lit.orally, 
to loiul umloriu'iUh, in (ho elliptical 
sense of Icviding bonoat.h a yok<‘. A 
man overhears ])y <‘arryins liiiusolf 
hishor (ban otluTs, and i)uttius to si- 
h'noo tlH>s<' who inisht <daiiu an <‘(nuil- 
ity with him; an overhearing dtHiieanor 
is most <‘onsj)U‘uoiJs in narrow oir<d<»s, 
wlu‘re an iiulividual, from ('(‘rtain 
(Visual advan<,aKt‘s, aff(*o.ts a superiority 
ov(T (he m(‘mborH of the same ivnn- 
rminity. To hear down is an a(*.t of 
pnvitor violmuvu one hean^ down o]>- 
posit.ion; it is properly th(^ oi>posinK 
fonie to for<«^ until om sides yhsids, 
as wh<sn oius party hivirs another down- 
()ir.rf>owir, as t(‘nn ii):ipIi(‘M, helon|j;s 
to thfs ('X(srcise of pow(T whi<di may b*i 
either physiisal or moral: ont‘ may b<s 
overpowerexl by anot.luu’ who in a st.rufi;- 
k1(s ji5(d<s on(s his powvsr, or one may 
b(s overpowered in an argunnsut, wlum 
the. argument of om^’s antiagonist is 
HUtrli as to bring oms to sihviecs* Oms 
is overborne <>** borne down by tins (sx(‘r- 
tion of individuals; overpoxmred by th(» 
a<*tiv(s (‘ITorts of individuals, or by tlw^ 
fonsts of eir<sumHtan(S(*s; overwhelmed 
by <:ir(tumstanc(‘H or things only: owt- 
berne, by another of sup<Tior it\llu(snc<s; 
borne doim by tins forests of his atbwsk; 
overpouHTed }>y luimhers, by eiitr<sati<*H, 
by looks, and tin* Iik{»; and overwhelmed 
by 1,h(* torrent, of words or the im« 
p(»tuoHily of the attaesk. 

Ovvriiower and iwerwhelm demote a 
partial supeTiority; Huhdiie denotes t.hat 
whiedi is p(‘rinane‘nt and positives: we 
may overpower or ovvnehelm for a times 
or to a eu^rtaia d<*grees; but to euhilm is 
to ged* an esutire^ and histiug supeTiority. 
OverfHtUHr atul otHirwheltn ares said of 
what passes best wenui pe‘rHons newly on 
an <*(piality; but eubdne is said of those 
who ares or may 1 ms, revluesed to a low 
Htateof inferiority: individuals or annies 
aw^ overptmred or miermhehned; iudi- 
vidimls or nations m\ nMmL 

In this moral or e'xtendtni applitsa- 
tion, otiieT6<:ar ami beixr dtmn both im¬ 
ply force or viohuice*, but the latter 


csvcu more than tho former: one passion 
may be said to overbear anolber, or to 
ovirbear reason. Whatever bcxxrs down 
carries all before it. 

To overbear, ovorwlwlm, and mdidue 
are likeswises appliesd to tho moral feed¬ 
ings, JUS well JUS to tho extesriuil resljitions 
of things; but t.hes fonnesr two jiro tho 
efftssts of (sxt.esrnjil ciresumstjuie-e's; tho 
Ijittev follows from t.hes eweTcise of the 
nvusoning ])(>we‘rs: t.h(s i,e*nder fendinga 
are* overpowered; tins mind is oviT- 
whelmed with ])aiuful fivlmgs; tlics uii- 
ndy pjissions Jires mibdved by thes force 
of n‘ligious (sontevnplat ion: a pesrson 
may b(‘ m otrrpoieered on se*(‘ing a dy¬ 
ing friend jus to bes unjibles t-o sptsak; a 
pe‘i*s<>n mjiy be* so overwhelmed wit.h 
gried, upon the devith of a tu‘ar and 
(hvir rtdjit.iye^, jvs t.o l)e! unabhs to at¬ 
tend to his esustornarv dutie's; t.ho 
pjiHsion of aug(*r heis be‘<*n so <soni- 
pletesly subdued by <.he influesmses of 
redigion on t.hes hevirt t.hjit insfji.nce»s 
luivi' hesm known of tlus most irasesiblo 
te^mjMsrs bedng eM>nv<^rtecl into tho most 
milti and forix‘tiring. 

Hese also hirKHiotts. 

OVERCOME, iiJeo CoNQumn; 
Qtrurin. 

OVERFLOW, iNimnATio, DMWroM, 
Wind. overllowH Hiini)Iy Jhvjs oiht; 
wind, iniimiates (from in and unda, a 
wnye) flows inl.(>; what d('/.?/.f/e's (through 
Freuich from for dis, apart, away, 
ami Imre, to wash) washe's away, 

Tho tesrm overflow b(‘Hp(‘{i.ks abun¬ 
dance*; whatever e*xc(s(*ds the nievisurei 
of cont,e*nt,s mmijhw omr, })e*ejMise* it is 
more* thjui e*an bej hedd: to innndtUv bo- 
Hpt*aks not only alnmduncse*, but. vidies- 
me»ne*e»; when it. inimebUes it flows in 
fjus(.fsr than is d(‘siresd, it fillK to an in¬ 
convenient hi'ight.: to deluge bi»Hp<*nkH 
impetuosity; a tbduge irre\sistil)ly car¬ 
ries jiway eiU before, 'I'his explana¬ 
tion of thesse* terms in l.he*ir f>rop<sr 
senses will illustmte's t.h<*ir iinpre)p(*r ji|)- 
plical.ion: the* heari. is Hjiid to ovnJUm 
with joy, with grie*f, with lntt.ern<*s8, 
and the likes, in (>rde*r tt> eiemote. thes 
superabundanese* of the* thing; a esoun- 
try is said to bes ntundated by swarms 
of inhabitants wh(*n speviKing of nutn- 
Ixsrs who intnnie the'mseslves to the* 
annoyances of the natives; the town is 
said to be deluged with publierations of 
(UtTere‘ut kijals wlusn thesy ap|M*ar in such 
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profusion and in such quick succession 
as to supersede others of more value. 

OVERHEAR. See Hear. 

OVERPOWER. See Beat; Over¬ 
bear. 

OVERRULE, Supersede. To over¬ 
rule is, liticrally, to get the superiority 
of rule; and to supersede (from super 
and $ederc)f is to get the upper or 
superior scat; but the former is em¬ 
ployed only as the act of persons; 
the latter is applied to things as the 
agents: a man may be overruled in 
his domestic government, or he may 
be overruled in a public assembly, or he 
may be overruled in t.hc cabinet; largo 
works in general supersede the necessity 
of smaller ones, by containing that which 
is superior both in quantity and quality. 

OVERRULING. See Prevailing. 

OVERRUN. See Overspread. 

OVERSIGHT. See Inadvertency; 
Inspection. 

OVERSPREAD, Overrun, Ravage. 
To overspread signifies simply to cover 
the whole surface of a body; but to 
overrun is a mode of spreading, namely, 
by running; things in general, thero- 
foro, arc said to overspread which admit 
of extension; nothing can be said to 
overrun but what literally or figuratively 
runs: the face is overs'pread wit.h spots; 
the ground is overrun with weeds. To 
overrun and to roioa^e (based on Ercnch 
ravir, La1.o Latin mpirc, for raperv) arti 
both employed to imply the active and 
exten(l(Hi <lestru(‘,tion oi an enemy; but 
the former expresses more than the 
latter: a small body may ravage in par¬ 
ticular pads; but immense numixTs 
arc said i.o ouerrunj as i.hey run into 
every part; th<*. Barbarians ov<rran all 
Europe and si^l.tled in dilT(‘r(‘nt coun¬ 
tries; detachriumts m*<‘ s(mt out to 
ravage the country or n(‘ighborhoo<l. 

OVERTHROW. Bee Beat; Over¬ 
turn. 

OVERTURN, Overthrow, Bun- 
VERT, In VERT, Revkkkk. To ovarturn is 
simply to turn over, an a<‘.t whitdi may 
be mor<) op less gradual; but to omrihrma 
is to throw over, which will be mor(» or 
less violent. To ovtrtum is to turn a 
thing (dtiher with its sidc^ or it.s bottom 
upward; but to subvert is to turn tlwit 
und(*r whi(ih should b(i upward: to re- 
vtTsc is 1.0 turn tliat b(‘foro whieix slwHild 
b(^ behind; and to mvcrl is to place 


that on its head which should rest on 
its foot. These tonus differ accord¬ 
ingly ill th(dr application and circum¬ 
stances: things are overturned by con¬ 
trivance and gradual means; infidels 
attempt to overturn Ciiristianity by 
means of ridicule and falsehood: govern¬ 
ments arc overthrown by violonec. To 
overturn is said of small mat.t.ers; to 
subvert only of national or large con¬ 
cerns: domestic economy may bo over¬ 
turned; religious or polit.ical esliiblish- 
ments may be mbvertvd: that, may be 
overturned which is simply set up; that 
is s'ubv(rted whi(‘h has heem (‘stablishod: 
an a.ssortion may be overturtwd; the 
best sanct.iont‘xl principles may by 
art.ifico be subvnted. 

To overturn. owrihrmOf and s^ihvert 
generally involve the clest.rucdion of tlui 
thing so ovirturnedj overthrawnj or .sw6- 
vertedf or at least render it for th<^ time 
useless, and are, therefore, mostly un¬ 
allowed acts; but rwerse. and 'hirirtf 
which have a more particular applie-jv- 
tion, have a h^ss specific charact.(‘r of 
propriety: we may reverse, a propt>sit ion 
by taking the negative inst.ea(l of i\m 
aflirmatavo; a diKtrcc may be reversed 
so as to render it nugatory; but both 
of these acts may be right or wrong, 
according to circumst.ances: likewise, 
t,hc order of particjular things may Ixs 
inverted to suit the convenic^mu^ of 
parties; but the order of soci(‘ty can¬ 
not !>(s inverted without subverting all the 
principl(‘s on wliiclx civil society is built. 

StH? also Beat. 

OVERWHELM, (litusu. 'I'o otJcr- 
whelm (stH) also un(l(»r Overukar) is to 
covcT wit.h a heavy body, so that ones 
sliould sink undtT it: to crush (ms 
Break) is t.<> destroy the consiHti‘nc.>; of 
a thing by violent pnwure; a thing 
may be crushed by l>t»ing overwhehneUt 
but it may be tmrwhelmed without 
iug crushed; an<l it may l>e crushed with¬ 
out being overwhelmed: tht» girl 'Par-' 
IH‘ia, who b(*trayed th<^ Gapifoline Hill 
to the Babine.s, is saitl to havtf b(‘eu 
oiHTwhelmed with th<‘ir arms, by which 
hIm* WU.S crushed to th'aili: when many 
IxTHons fall on ont» he may be 
whelmedf but not ueeitmwily crushed: 
when a wagon goes over a body, it 
nmy Ix^ crushed, but not ovmvhdtmi* 

OWN. Bee Acknowlkihjb. 
OWNER- Bee PoKSESsott* 
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PACE, Step. Pace, derived from 
Tiaiiii ptmuft, Hi.ep, is the Lat.iii term 
oorrespontiinK lo the native lOnglish 
atrp (fri)in An^jjlo-Saxou atrpiHin), aij?- 
nifyin#^ a si.retiih of tlui lej^s. 

As regards the act, the mac ex¬ 
presses tli<^ general manner of iwissing 
on or moving Ihe body; the i^tep im- 
j)Ues th(> manner of setting or extend¬ 
ing th(' foot: the pur. is distinguished 
by b<Mng eit.h(T a walk or a run, and 
in reganl to liorses a trot, or a gallop: 
t,he. Hfrp is dist.inguishe<l by being long 
or short., t.o tlie right or left, forwaril 
or hacikward. The same pare may bo 
modified so ivs t.o bo more or l(\srt easy, 
more .or h'ss quick; the t^tep may vary 
as it is light or heavy, graceful or un- 
gnu!(‘ful, long or short: we may go a 
slow pacr> with long or w<*. may 
go a (juick pace with short etc pa: a 
slow pacM is Ix^st suit<*d t.o the sokuimity 
of a furuTal; a long efcp must be taken 
by soldiers in a slow mandi. 

As r(‘gards the spare piissed or 
eteppul over, th(4 paev. is a ini'iusunxl 
distamw^ forin(‘d by a long etep; the 
etvp^ on f.h<* othiT hand, is in<l(*rmitel> 
employixl for any space? etepped over, 
hut particularly that, ordinary space 
which one etvpe ov(T without; an efiort: 
a ibousand vac4‘H was tlw? Homan 
mejisurtmii^nt lor a mile; a etvp or two 
tliwignal-(?s almost the sliortest possible 
distanct^ 

PACIPXST, (.loNWTENTiotrs On- 
4K<;roii, KSoA<TKKit, ''Hww*. uro words 
which th(? lOuropean war brought into 
speeial promin<*nce in lOngland and 
Am<‘rica. PariftHl au<! ameclmUam 
ahjvctor signify one who <loes not b<‘li<»v« 
in war, hut pacific puts t.h<^ uttii«<le 
in positive terms, ransdvntitm ohjcclar 
in negative t<*rttm. A paHJid is <mc 
who bidieves in the establiHhm<?nt of 
worlil p<»ace with some provision for 
an int(^rnati<»nal court of arbitration, a 
league of nations to supports the do- 
ere<*s of siwdi a crnirt, <*tc. < Umnentioiie | 
was coixwxl t.o dt*«crii>(? tiiowi per* i 
sons who, without having airiy (.heoiy* 
concenung tlie e«tablisi«m*nt of u ph 


p 

cific world, boliovo 1.hat war is morally 
wrong for them and refuse to fight. It 
n‘f(Tre<l primarily to members of sii<?h 
ndigious sects as the (Quakers. The 
two terms are praci.ically intiTeliange- 
ablo. Conmentioue ohjrchrr, Ixdng the 
more inclusive i,(‘rm, now sc'crns t.o be 
gaining ground. Jtihirhr is a slang 
term d(\scril)ing a nuin who rtduses to do 
his slum? of tin? fighthig, who is elarh 
in his duty. It is a term of csontempt 
oft.(ui applied by ot.iiers t.o those who 
woultl call t.h(‘m8elvcs comcimtiom Ob'- 
jertore or pticijtde, 

PACIFY. See Aitoask; Moliapy; 
Quki.l. 

PAGAN. S<?e OwNTiiiK. 

PAIN, pANd, AdONV, ANtlXUSH, 
Pain is connecUHl with t.Iu^ Lat.in pava, 
a j[xmalty. Ptinp is a word of uneer- 
tarn origin, Apmp comes from the 
(Jr(H?k uyt$fvla, a cout.(‘st, signifying 
th<^ labor or pain of a slirugglo. 
Afiffimk, from th<‘ Latin anticrc, to 
(?hokt^ (wh(‘n<?(? nntpr and mrxMp arc 
also <lt‘rived),signiih*H ihe piin arising 
from choking. 

Pain, which ('xpr(»ss(‘s the feeling 
ilwit is most n^pugnant to t.he nature 
of all Hi'usibh? beings, is here tin? geixTic. 
and t/hc r(»st sp(‘cifi<*, terms: ptin and 
ar<% appn(?<l indweriminately to 
what, is physi(?al and m(*nt.al; piny and 
anytmh m<)st.ly signify t.hat. which is 
nvnital: pain signifies either an in- 
divklual finding or a i)i?nnan(*nt state?; 
pwy is only a part.icnfar feeling: tipany 
IS somid imes employed for the individ¬ 
ual feeling, hut more eotnmonlv for 
the state; angninh is always (‘luployi'd 
for the state. Ptdn is iuiliditiite with 
regard to the <l<?gn‘e; it may rwi? to 
il«t highi'st or sink to th<» lowi'st ysis* 
fiiblts a<»gr(w; the rest are positivoly 
high d(?grec!H of pain: ihe ptny is a 
sliarp piin; the agony is a stwiTo and 
|H!nniu)i<tnt pain: ihe ofiguiek is an 
cm?rwh(?lming pain. 

PAINT, Dwwtrr. Paint and ttvpid 
lioth comi? from the Latin pinyerv, U)r 
represr^nt forms ami figur<*H: as a verb, 
to pahii is employed either lih'rally 1.0 
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represent figures on paper or to repre- PALE, Pallto, Wan. Pale, in 
sent circumstances and events by French and pallid, in Latin palli* 
means of words; to depict is used only dm, both come from pallcrc, to turn 
in this latter sense, but the former pale. Wa/i. is in Anglo-Saxon wami, 
word expresses a greater exercise of signih'ing dark, black, colork‘ss. 
the imagination than the latter: it is Ptdlid rises upon ‘jixilc., and tfJaa upon 
the art of the poet to paint nature in pallid: the. absence of color in any do- 
lively colors; it is the art of the his- grec, whiTe color is a requisite qual- 
torian or narrator to depict a real ity, constitutes palenetat; but palliiU 
scene of misery in strong colors. nvsc is an excess of paleneas, and wan is 

As nouns, painiinp describes rather an unusual degree of pallidness: palty 
the action or operation, and picture mss in the countenance may be tem- 
the result. When we speak of a good poi*ary; but pallidness and wanness are 
painting, we think particularly of its permanent; fear or any sudden emo- 
execution as to drapery, disposition of tion may produce paleness; but pro¬ 
colors, and the like; but when we sixjak tracted sickiu\ss, hunger, and fatigue 
of a fine picture, wo refer immediat.oly bring on pallidness; and when these 
to the object represented, and the im- calamities arc combined and heightened 
pression which it is capable of produc- by every aggravation, t.lu»y may pro- 
ing on the beholder: paintings are con- duco that which is specifically termed 
fined either to oWrpamtings or paintings wanness. 

in colors: but every drawing, whether PALLIATE. See Extenuatk ; 

in pencil, in crayon, or in India ink, Gloss. 

may produce a picture; and we have PALLID. See Pale. 

likewise pictures in embroidery, pictr PALPITATE, Flutter, Pant,Gasp. 

vres in tapestry, and pictures in Pa/pi^nfeisafrequentativeof Latiuyw^- 

mosaio. pare, to move quickly and frequtmtly. 

Painting is employed only in the FluttiT, from Anglo-Saxon floierUin, to 
proper sense; picture is often used float about; meant to drift back and 
figuratively: old paintings derive a forth, but it now signifies t.o fly back- 
value from the master by whom they ward and forward in an agitat<xl man- 
were executed; a well-regulated family, ner. Pant comes through Old Fnmch 
bound iogoth(T by the ties of affection, pantamvr, to breathe with difficulty, 
presents the truest picture of human irom popular Latin phantasiure, to be 
happinc^fls. oppresstMl with the nightmare, from 

PAIR. See Both; Couple. Greek ^avraairt,a vision, whenc<7«7d«,s‘// 

PALATE, Taste. Palate, in Latin and fancy ur<» (l(*rived. Gasp is in 
Taste, palatum, signifies the roof of the Midtllo English gaspcri, but its further 
mouth. Middle English tasten, Old origin is not- cleiU*. 

French taster, from a Late Latin taxi- Tb(‘8C t-enns agr<^o in a particular 
tore (ultimately from l^atin iangare, to manruir, as thc^v signify tlu^ irregular 
touch), meant orijginally to touch, e»- action of the lu'art or lungs: thefonner 
pocially to touch lightly, then to touch two are said of th(^ heart, and ih(^ latter 
lightly with the tongue. two of tlu^ lungs or breath; to palpitate 

PaUUe is, in an impropcT sense, em- exi>r(‘sst»s that whi<h is strong; it is 
ployed for taste, because it shiinis with a strong l)(‘at.ing of <h(^ bhsxl against 
the tongue the sense of taste, but taste iho V(‘ss(»ls of thc^ lutart: to flutter ex- 
is never employed for palate: a p<?rson oressi's that which is rajiul; it is a vio- 
is said to have a nice palate when h(‘ is mat and alt<Tnat(* mot ion of tlus blood 
nice in what ho eats or drinks; but his bimkward and forward: fear and sus- 
taste extends to all matters of B(uis<v iH^nsci prodiato commonly palpitation, 
well as those which are intcjllectual, l)Ut joy and hope produwt a fluttering; 
A man of taste, or of a nice taste, con- pantinff is, with n^gnrd to th(j breath, 
veys much more as a chanict<Tist.ic what •jHdpitaiing is with rcjgawi to the 
than a man of a nice paUde: the former h<*art; •jimnUng la ocettsioned by ilm in¬ 
is said only in a good, sense, but the flat(«l state of th(j respiratory organs, 
latter is particularly applicable to the which r<*nd<*rs this pttlpUaUng nc‘<t<‘K- 
epiciire. sary: gasping differs from tlie fonn<*r, 
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inasmuch .*is ii. clcnotos a direct stop- 
of iho br(‘aMi, a (•t%siition of action 
m Mil' respiratory organs. 

PANEGYRIC. S(‘o Enooauum. 

PANG. Si't' I*ArN. 

PANT. Soi' l^\Iil*lTATK. 

PARABLE, Allwudky. Both thotw^ 
tornvs imply a veiled inodes of speech, 
whii'h servi's more or li'ss to conet'al the 
main object, of the discourse by pre¬ 
senting it. under the appi'aranco of 
something; cisi*, which accords with it in 
inost of the partii'ulars; the p(imhli\ 
in Krem'h parolmlvt Gr<‘ok trtxpni^oKtjj 
from TTccpcf, bi'sidts and to 

cast, sipnifyiiiK a placinji; bi'sidi* or a 
comparison of somethinji? with somi'- 
thinj; else; the alUniaru tuee Fhkiuk) 
in di^Hcribing hist.orii!al events. Tlie 
parable subst.ij.nt.es some other subject 
or uKimt, who is ri^presiuiti^l under a 
cliaractiu’ that is suitable to t.h(» one 
referred to. In thi’s nikqorn are intro- 
<lu<*.ed st.ranpte and arbitrary pi'rsons 
in the place of th<^ real personages, or 
iniati;inary charact<Tisties and cirinim- 
stanci^s are ase.rihed U> real persons. 
The parable is jirineipally enii)loy<Ml in 
the sacred writings; the allvoari( forms 
41 jCfand fi'ature in tho productions of 
th<* <‘4i.st.eni luitions. 

PARADE. S(*(^ Show. 

PARAMOUNT. Se<^ SueuKMK, 

PARASITE. H('e KiiAn’TsuMit. 

PARASOL. Wee UMiiawnuA. 

PARDON. Wei* Exiumw; Kohiuvm. 

PARr>ONABLE. Wee YjsSNial. 

FARE. Wee PwKn. 

PARK. Wee Koumht. 

PARLIAMENT, Wi^e AHSKMitLY. 

PARODY. Wee CAitroATuitw; 
Tkavwsty. 

PARSIMONIOUS. Wee Avaki- 
croPH. 

PARSIMONY. Wee Economy. 

PARSON. Wee Cr.KkOYMAN. 

PART, Division, PoimoN^ Hhahk. 
Part, in Lat in a ilivision, m a term 
not only <»f more getw^ral use, but of 
mow' (WMiiprelutuHive meaning than 
ditnsum («c<t Dividk); it is idways om- 
ployed for Mie thing ilitnUed, but 
may be employed either for 
* tiu' act of diridinff or tho thing that is 
dwided: but in all catKW the word 
liMr/on bis always a reforenee to some 
aMbn ami tho agent by whom it bis 
b(«ctiL performed; whereaa pari, which 
iS 


is perfcct.ly abstract, has alt.ogethcr 
lost til is idea. We always speak of the 
•ftart as opposed t.o the wliole, but of tho 
(Itnmoti iis it. has been niadij of tho 
whole. A part is formed of it.self by 
aceident. or made by design; a diniawn 
is always tlie ellect of design: a part 
is iudefinitf* as to its quant.ity or nat¬ 
ure; it may be large or small, I’ouuil 
or sipiare, of any dimension, form, 
size, or (character; ])ut a xUvision 
is always regulatiiMl by some cert.ain 
principres; it- di'pi'nds upon t.lie circiim- 
st.anciw of the diridvr and tlie t.hing to 
bi dieidvd. A otig ' a line, or a word 
is a part of any book: l>ut. the books, 
chapt.ers, si'etioivs, juid paragraphs are 
the divimmii of the ls)oK. Stones, 
wood, water, air, and the liki* M.ri' partu 
of the world; lire, air, (‘arth, a.n<l water 
iire physical dimama of l.hi* glolx^: 
continents, s<*tis, rivers, mount uius, and 
the like are geographical dlvkhnit, 
under which are likewise iui'luded its 
|x>liticat dwmona into count.ri<^s, king¬ 
doms, et.c. 

A pari may be <lei.ache<l from tho 
whole; a diet at on is always e.on<*iuv<'.d 
of in eoiini'Ction with the wholi*; ywr- 
Ihn, from Lat.in •inniioj eonru'cU^d 
with parHf a part, and nhan^ (from 
j Anglo-Saxon sccara., a fragiuont, bused 
on sceran^ <J(‘rman aefuren, t.o slieiff, 
allied wit.h Old Irish acaraim, I sepiir 
rate) ares particular spiv.ii's of dhddom 
wliieh are said of suidi mjit.ti'rs as 
are assignable to individuals; portion 
refers to iudividuals without any iliH- 
tiiwft.ion; dtare to inrtividuiils specially 
referr<*<l to. The portion of ImppinesB^ 
whieh falls to I'very maids lot. m more 
iKlual Mum is gimerally Hu;)poH(*<l; tho 
nhare whiidi iiartiiers have m t.he profitB 
of any undt^rtakiug depi'nds upon tho 
HUin whii^h each has coutribut.ed toward 
its completion. 'Th(» port ion is tlwit 
whieh simply eoim^s to any one; but 
tho nknre is Miat whieh bi'longs to <>n<» 
by a <u*rtain right. According to the 
ancient customs of Normandy, tho 
daughtfOrK could bbv<^ no more than a 
third part of the property for their 
Hhnre, whi<di wtm divided into tiqiud /w* 
lioriH bet.wtHHi them. 

Wi'o also Wkoukuatw. 

Part, Piere, Patrk Pnrt in its strict 
sense is taken in conn<*cMon with the 
whole; /am?, in l‘'r<*n<jh pirate, may Im 
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xiltimately of Celtic origin. Patch, or being in the habit of receiving u 
Middle English paccke, of uncertain sfmre: wo may, therefore, partake of a 
origin, is that piece which is distin- thing without sharmg it, and share it 
guishod from others. without partaking. We partake of 

Tilings may be divided into parts ibings mostly through the medium of 
without any express separation; but the senses: whatever, thcr<'fore, we 
when divided into pieces they are take a 2 )art in, whether gratuitously or 
actually cut asunder. Hence we may ciisually, of that we may be .said to 
speak of a loaf as divided into twelve partake; in this manner wo partake of 
parts when it is only conceived to be an entertainment without sharing it: 
so; and divided into twelve pieces on the other hand, wo share things 
when it is really so. On this groimd that promise to be of advantage or 
we talk of the parts of a country, but profit, and what wc share is what w(‘ 
not of the pieces; and of a piece of churn; in this manner wo share a sum 
land, not a part of land; so, likewise, of money which has been left to us in 
letters are said to be the component common with others. 
parts of a word, but the half or the PARTICULAR, Sinoitlak, Odd, 
quarter of any given letter is called Eccentkic, Wtrancsk. Partiadar, in 
a piece. The chapters, the pages, the French particalier, I^atin particularis, 
lines, etc., are the various parts of a from parficida, a particle, signifies b<s 
book; certain passages or quantities longing to a particle or a voi-y small 
drawn from the book are called pieces: part. /Singular, in Fren<‘h singulwr, 
the parts of matter may be infinitely Latin s’ingularis, from sing id us, ev(‘ry 
decomposed; various bodies may be one, signifies, literally, unmatc^luxl (see 
formed out of so ductile a piece of Odd). Eccentric, through Late Latin 
matter as clay. The piece is that which from Grwk k, out, and Ktvrpov, con- 
may sometimes serve as a whole; but tre, signifies out of the (joutre or direct 
the patch is that which is always broken line. Strange, in Old French estrange, 
and disjointed, a something imper- Latin extranem, from Greek oni of, 
feet: many things may be formed out and a suffix, signifies out of some other 
of a piece; but the patch serves only to part, or not belonging to this part, 
fill up a chasm. All those fionns arc cmploy(5d tnther 

Partake, Participate, Share. — Par- as chtiractorisfi(‘s of persons or things. 
take and participate, the one English, What is particular btdongs to some 
the other from Latin partidpare, small particle or point to which it is 
based on an extenchid form of pars, confin(*d; what is singular is single, or 
and capere, or, to take a part, signify, the only orwr of it.s kind; what, is odd 
literally, to take a part in a thing, ami is without an equal or anyt.hing wit h 
may be apjiliod either in the stmse of which it is fit. to pair; what, is eccerUric 
having a part in more than one object is not. to be brought "within any rule 
at the same time or having a part with or cstimat.<^, it d(»viat.<^H to the right 
others in the same object. In the and the left.; wliat. is strange Is ditier- 
first sense partake is the more fiuniliar ent from that, whitdi om is acrnistomed 
and ordinary expression, as a Ixxiy to see, it does not admit of coinpjirison 
may be said to partake of the essence or assimilation, A txTSon is pnrticur 
of a salt and an acid. Participate is lar m remirds himself; ho is singular 
also used in the same sense, sometimes as regards othc^rs; he is particular in 
in poetry. his habits or nicxles of action; he is 

In the sense of having a part with singidar in that which is about him; 
others in the same object, to •partake w<j may be particular or singular in our 
is a selfish action, to partidpaie is dre^ss; in the fonner am we study the 
either a selfish or benevolent action; minute points of our clrcjss to phuist^our- 
we partake of that which pleases our- selvm; in the latter c*i«e we adopt a 
selves, wo partidpaie in that which mode of dress that distinguishes us 
pleases others, or m their pleasures. from iiU others. 

To partake is the act of taking or One is odd, cccmtric, and strange, 
getting a thing to ono*s self; to share mons a.s it n^gards <wtablished modes, 
IS the act of having a title to a share, forms, tuxd rides, than individual cir- 
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cumstan(?os: a person is odd when his 
actions or his words bear no rcscin- 
bltince to t hose of others; he is vcwMric 
if he irroji'iilarly <l(*parts from tlio cus¬ 
tomary uu)tl(‘s of prow'odinR; he is 
straticfc wlwm that, wliich he (1 <k‘s makes 
him m»w or unknown to those who 
iirt^ alxKit him. Particidanfi/ and ,s7>/f/a- 
lanii/ are n<>(. always taken in a bad 
sense; odtlnvanj ('(rentridtj/^ and dranyo^ 
7WSS are nevtT t aken in a j5ood one. A 
pc^rson ouKiiti to h<^ particular in th<i 
clioiec^ of ills soei(»ty, his amuseminit.s, 
his books, iind tluC like; he ought to 
bo dutjidar in virtue, wlnm vice is 
unfort.iinjitely pr(‘val<*nt: but particu- 
lariti/ btH'oines ridicuhnis wh(‘u it e4>U“ 
eerns trifk's; and dugularify Ix'ccnnes 
<Milpabl(i 'when it is not warrant'd by 
th(‘ most imp(n'ious necessity. As 
oddness, vcecntHHty, and stran{pmcM 
consist, in tlu* violation of good t>rd(‘r, 
of the d(Hienci(‘S of human life, or th<‘ 
m<yre impt)rt.ant i)ointH of moral duty, 
they can never be justifiable, and are 
often uniJardomiblo. An odd man 
with whom no ou(^ can asso(uat,(^, and 
who liU(»s to iiHSoeiat-c with no t)ne, is an 
out.<*.'iHt. by iiiitrUn*. An cemdrio char¬ 
acter, who distingaish<»s himself by tin* 
fro<iu<uit> brt*ueh of esfablislunl rtde, is 
a being who is bo\m<l to incur the hos¬ 
tility of t he wt)rl<l. A stranffo p<‘rson, 
who mak<‘s himsdf a stramjer among 
those t,o whom he is bouml by the 
closest tif'Hj is a b<‘ing iis unfort umite 
us he is misunderstoo<l. 

Wh«‘n uppliisl to ehara<d.erize in- 
aninnate obj<‘<ttM, these words are mostly 
ximl in an imlilhvent, but som<*timt« in 
u biul, sense: thet(‘nn particular serves 
to define or Hp(‘<’ify, it is opi>os<sl to the 
general or ind<*linit.e; a •particular day 
or hour, a /mrtindur cma, a imrticular 
person, are expri‘ssionH whh'li e^onfim^ 
one's attentioji io mo, precises obj<*et 
in distinction from the rest; singular, 
like th<j word pirtwular, marks but one 
object, uttd tluit which is clearly 
isnnted <mt in distinction from the 
riNut; but this term di/Ti^rs from the 
former, iiwwinuch as tlie ptHinUar is 
said only of that whi<h one lias ar¬ 
bitrarily made pariknlar; but tlH» 
4 tirtffular is so from its own propt^rties: 
thus a place is pirticutar wlwm w<^ fix 
upon it and mark it out in any man¬ 
ner «o that it may bo known from 


others; a place is stnyuhr if it have 
anything in itself which distinguishes 
it from others. Odd, in an indilTerent 
sense, is opposed to even, and applied 
to ohj<x^t.s in general; an odd number, 
an odd pt'rson, an odd book, and the 
like: but it is also einployo<l in a bad 
senst' to mark ol)i(»ets which are totally 
dissimilar to otlu^rs; thus an odd idea, 
an odd eoiUH'it, an odd whim, an odd 
way, an odd place. Eccentric is applied 
in its prop<*r s(*.ns<', (.o tnatlK^rmitical lines 
or (urcles wiiieh have not. the same 
ctnitre, and is neviu* employed in an 
imi)roper s('nse: strange, in its proper 
s(uis<\ marks that W'hieh is unknown 
or unusual, as a stmiuje fatx^, a strange 
ligiins list range pla<!<'; but. in th<‘ moral 
applkiation it i lik(» tlu^ wor<l odd, and 
conveys th(^ imfavorabh^ id(‘a of that 
which is uncommon and not wenth 
knowing; a strange noise dt^signates not 
only that which has not. beiui luwl 
Ix'fore, but. that whi(di it is not de- 
si rabUi to hear; a strange place may 
signify not. only that wliicdi we have 
be(‘n unaecustouKHl to sets but tliat 
which has also much in it that is ol)- 
j<‘<‘t.ional>l(^. 

I *arlietdar, IndmduaL — Particular 
(h<h^ Pw(:ulia.u). hidirUlimU in Krtwth 
individnel, l.«Htin ‘individuus, with a 
suilix, sigtiifu's that which cannot bo 
dividend, 

Both these ti^rms are employcxl to 
{'xpri'ss one ohji'ct; but pnrtiridar is 
much mon* speiufic than indwidual; 
th<» parlietdar (xudines us to olv. 
ject only of many; but indmdmil may 
be sai<l of any one objecd. among many. 
A parlicukr ohjitci <«inn<>t. bo nuHim- 
derstcxxl for any otlu^r whih‘ it. ri'iniuns 
particular; but. th<^ indlHdmil objec^t 
can U(‘v<T 1)0 known from other *>1- 
diridiuil objects while it remains only 
indmdmL Particular is a t^^rm uwmI 
in r(%ard to imUnidunls, and is <>i>- 
pose-d to tlu^ g<m(Tal: ifulitddual is a 
term uwkI in regard to collect Ives, and 
is <>ppOH<Hl to the whole or that which 
is divisible into parts. 

also OxHotjMHTaNTiAu; KxA<rr} 
Hi»k<uau. 

PARTICXTLARLY* Khi*kmai^ 
x#v, 

PARTISAN, Kotit,owKtt. 

PARTNER, SeefkmnxAOim. 

PARTNERSHIP. H<‘c Ahhooiatkox, 
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PARTY. See Faction, 

PASS, Passport,^ Safe-conduct, 
Safeguard. Pas$, in French passer, 
from Late Latin passare, from pass as, 
a step, Spanish pasar, Italian passare, 
all virtually mean to stop, to go; per¬ 
mission to go or come, evidenced by a 
ticket or other document issued by a 
competent authority. 

A passport is a warrant of protection 
issued by a government to one of its 
citizens to enable the bearer to visit 
or travel in another country without 
molestation. An emergency passport 
may be issued to a citizen of the United 
States happening to bo in a foreign 
country, under specific circumstances, 
by certain representatives of the 
United States in that country. 

A safe-conduct may bo an official 
warrant issued as above, or a convoy 
or guard to protect the bearer in or 
passing through a hostile or a for¬ 
eign country. To safeguard a person, 
a ship, or an important interest is to 
provide the subject with ample pro¬ 
tection in any of the above forms. 

In the second year of the European 
war (1915) it was discovered that many 
vassports issued by the United St.al.es 
government had been forged and had 
got into the hands of spies of the 
Teutonic powers. This led the govern¬ 
ment to adopt more rigorous regula¬ 
tions for the issue of such documents. 

PASSAGE. See Course. 

PASSING OVER. Sec Death 

PASSIONATE. See Angry. 

PASSIVE. See Patient. 

PASSWORD. See Shibboleth. 

PAST. See Bygone. 

PASTIME. See Amusement. 

PATCH. See Part. 

PATHETIC. See Moving. 

PATIENCE, Endurance, Resigna¬ 
tion. Patience applies to any troubles 
or pains whatever, small or groat; 
resignation is employed only for those 
of great moment, in which our dearest 
interests are concerned: paMmee, when 
compared with resignation, is sonuv 
what negative; it consists in the 
abstaining from all complaint or indi¬ 
cation of what one suffers: but rm> 
nation consists in a positive sentiment 
of conformity to the existing circum¬ 
stance's, be they what they may. There 
lire perpetual occurrence's which are 


apt to harass the temper, unless one 
regards them with patiencr; the mis¬ 
fortunes of some men are of so calami¬ 
tous a nature that if they have not, 
acquired resignation they must inevita¬ 
bly sink under them. Paiienev appli(*s 
only to the evils that actually hang <>v<‘r 
us; but there iircsi.gnation connected 
with a firm t.rust in Providence whicih 
extends its views to futurity and pn'- 
parcs us for the worst, that nnu' hai)i)on. 

As patience lies in the manner and 
temper of suffering, and endurance in 
the act, we may have endin^amr and 
not patierice: for we may have much t.(> 
endure, and consequently endurance: 
but if we do not endure it with an 
easy mind and without the dist.urb- 
ance of our looks and words, w(^ have 
not paticTice: on the other hand, we 
may have patience, but not. endurance: 
for our patience, may be exercised by 
momentary trifles which arc not 
sufficiently great or lasting t.o con¬ 
stitute mduraiux. 

Patient, Passive, Suhnimive, — Pa¬ 
tient, from the Latin patiens, signifies, 
literally, suffering, and is applied to 
things in general, but (*spe(ually to 
what is painful. Passive, from the 
Latin passivus and passus, signifying, 
literally, suffered or acted uiion, ap- 
I)lio8 to those matters in whi(4i per¬ 
sons have to act; he is patient who 
bears what he has to suffer without, any 
exprcjssions of c<)nii)liunt.; h<' is passive 
who abst.ains alt.ogeth(T from acting 
when h(^ might ae,t. 

Patience is a virtue springing from 
principle; passiveuess is always in¬ 
voluntary, and may bo supposed to 
arise, from want of spirit. 

Patience is thew^fore applicable to 
conse.i(mH ivg(*nts only; pastemmess is 
appli<^al)lc to inanimate? ol>jecf.s which 
do not act at ail, or at not ad¬ 
versely. 

Passive and iruhtnissive both refer to 
the will of others; but passim signifi<*s 
simply not rtwsting; submissive sig¬ 
nifies positively conforming to the will 
of another. 

Stvo also iNVALro. 

PATTERN. Copy: Example. 

PAUSE. See Demur. 

PAY. Sec Alw)wance. 

PEACE, CJtriKT, Calm, Tranquixt 
L iTY. Peace Js derivt^d through French 
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from Lat.in 'pax. Quiet 4*oe Easy). 
Calm (seci An ate; Calm). Tranquil¬ 
lity is in Lat in iranqtiillitaSf from traur 
quilluSf .‘itr rosi-. 

Pracr is a ionn of more fioncral 
applioiitioii iiml inoro coniprchonsive 
meaning than t.ho ottes; it applies 
oitluT to eomniuuitios or iiulividuals; 
but quid applies only <.o intUviduals or 
small eommimities. Nations are said 
to hav<' peace, but not quid; persons 
or famili(‘s may have bot.h jwacc and 
quid. Peace nnpli(*s an exemption 
from publie. or private broils; quiet iin- 
plit»s a frcHKlom from noise or iuterruj)- 
tion. Ev(Ty W(»ll - disposed family 
strivc‘s to b<^ at peace with ii.M neif^h- 
bors, and <'v<Ty afree.<ionai.e family will 
nat.uraliy ae.t in such a inaunor as tx) 
promote peace amonj;; all its menibcirs: 
th<^ quiet of a neighborhood is one of 
its iirst. recommendations as a pUu^c of 
residence*. 

Peace and quid, in r('ja!aTd to individ- 
tials, have, liktnvist*- a r('feronc(^ i.o 
internal statue of the mind; but thc^ 
fornuT ('xpr<'ss(s the p(Trnaneul» con¬ 
dition of tlut miti<l| (ih(« latt.er its 
transitory condition. Hctious mat- 
ttTs only <*an <list\irb our peace; trivial 
mai.t(*rs may flisturb our quid: a sood 
man enjoys the pence, of a piood eon- 
sciene(s but he may have unavoulable 
car(*8 and ar»xieti<*s whi(di <listurb his 
quiet. Theri^ can be no jwace wh<*re a 
man's pjwsiotis are p(*rp<‘tually (^n^^uged 
in a (‘oaflie.t with om^ anot.h<*r;^ there 
can b(* no quid wh<T(> a man is («n- 
barriisseil in his pi'cainijiry affairs. 

(Uihu is a Hpe<u(‘s of quid, which 
afftHits objects in tla^ natund or the 
moral w<jrl(l; it indicates trhe alwmee 
of violent motion as well m violent 
noisi*; it- is that state whi<th more im¬ 
mediately su(‘C(*<*ds a Hiule of ;»^itatiori. 
As stonas at sea an* fn*(itj(^ntly pn*- 
ceded jis w<*ll as sueci*f‘<led by a <IejKl 
calm, wi political sti»rms hav(^ likewise 
their ea/ws, whi<‘h are th(*ir attendants, 
if not tlu»ir precursors. Tranquiliity, 
on the otl«»r hantl, is taken mor<^ abso- 
hitely: it expres.M<‘8 tint situation tm it 
exists at t he pre.<te«t nuanent, indepen¬ 
dently of what *«oeH before or after; it 
is sotni*times applicable to s^Huety, 
sennetiim*H natural obj<*ct8, ami 

sonu*ti»u*s to the mind. I'he /ran- 
fpUUity of the state cannot b(t pr(f«< 


served unless the authority of the 
inap:istrat,es be upheld; the tranquillity 
of {.he air and of all the suiToundiiig 
objects IS one thing which gives the 
country it-s poculiiir charms; the tran^ 
quillUy of the mind in the setison of 
devotion <*,oiitpibut.c8 essentially to pro¬ 
duce a suit»ablo degree of religious fer¬ 
vor. 

As epitbets, those t(*rms boar the 
.sjinwi relation to each othcT: p<H>ple are 
iH'aceMc as they arc^ disposed to pi^o- 
moto pence, in socitd-y at. large, or in 
their private r(‘lation’s; i.hoy arc quiet 
inasmuch as they absl-iiiii from every 
loud expression, or arc*. ('X(*mpt. from 
any commotion in th<*ius<*lv(*s; t.hoy are 
mlm, imismuch lus they an* (^xisnpt from 
the (iommotion wiu<‘h at. any given 
moment rag(*s aromul thc'in; tlKjy tiro 
tranquil, inasmuch tus they enjoy tin 
ciitini exemption fi*om ev(*ryt.hiiig 
which <«in discompose. A town is 
peaceable as resptu'.ts the <lisposition of 
the inhabitantH; it is quid as r(‘specl.rt 
its (‘xt.(Tiuil eirt*.umst anees of frcinlom 
from bu.st.le and noistu an (w<*uiug is 
e^Hm wh(*u I lus air is lulhsl into a par¬ 
ticular st.illiu'Hs whi<‘h is not intcr- 
rupttsl by any loud sotunls: a H(M‘ne> 
is tranquil which coiuhines (‘veryt.hing 
eahndatisl to .soothe the* spirits to rest. 

Peaceable, Pcacefu,f, Pacijic,--’Peace,-- 
(Me. is us(hI in (lu* proptT sense of tlu^ 
word pidce, as it cxprtm's an (‘xemi>- 
tion from strih* or mtest; hut peace- 
ful is us(sl in its iinprc»[)<*r s<*nH<*, as 
it expresses an fi**^*!^ ugilriir 

tion t)r commotion. I’tTsons or tiling 
an* •jiudtrahlc; IhingH, part.i(MilarJy in 
tlu* higlj<*r Kt yk*, an^ peaerful: a family 
is <h*signat(*{f tis ptmrnble. in rej^ard to 
its inhabitants; a houst^ is <iesiguaieil 
<iH a wiwe/ul ahfKle as it. is remote from 
tlm bustle and hurry of a multit.ude. 
Pacific siguilhw either making jmicn 
or disposed t.o maker ludce, iui<t is ai>- 
plhsl mostly to what we do f.o ()th(*r«. 
Wi\ art^ peaceable wht*n m*. do not. <*u- 
g*tge in (juarrels of (»ur own; we ato 
jHtc.ifm if wi^ wish to k<s‘p ;HUtce or 
nmktj peace. h<‘tw<s*n others. Hen<*n 
the it^rm mdceable Is mostly employisl 
for iniii vidua! or pH valet coner*nis, and 
imcific nmsi projH*rIy for nnt iiuml con- 
emw: sulij(*ctH might to be peaeeattkf 
and monarehs iwcijic, 

&k?c. aim) PAi’.Of’mT; UNiurm^KO. 
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PEARLY. See Nacreous. 

PEASANT, See Countryman. 

PECXJLIAR, Appropriate, Partic- 
TTLAR. PecfuliaTj in Latin pectdiaris, 
from pccidium, private property, /W5- 
cuniaj money, and pecus^ catile, in 
which property consisted, is said of 
that which belongs to persons or 
things; appropriate^ signifying belong¬ 
ing, fitting (see Ascribe), is said of 
that which belongs to things only: 
the faculty of speech is peculiar to 
man, in distinction from all other an¬ 
imals; an address may bo appropriate 
to the circumstances of the individual. 
Peculiar and particfular (see Particu¬ 
lar) are both employed to distinguish 
objects; but the former distinguishes 
the object by showing its connection 
with others; particidar distinguishc^s it 
by a reference to some acknowledged 
circumstance; hence we may say that 
a person enjoys peculiar privik^ges or 
particular privileges: in this case pc- 
culiar signifies such as are confined to 
hini and enjoyed by none else; particular 
signifies ruch as are distinguished in de- 
goe and quality from others of the 

See also Unique. 

PEDAGOGIC. See Didactic, 

PEEL, Pare. PeeU from the French 
pder, derived from Latin pclbie^ a 
skin, is the same os to skin or t.o 
take off the skin: to pare, from ilio 
Latin parare, to trim or make in order, 
signifies to smooth. The former of 
these terms denotes a natural, the 
latter an artificial, process: the former 
excludes the idea of a forcible sepanv- 
tion; the latter includes the idea of 
separation by moans of a knife or sharp 
instrument: potatoes and apples are 
peeled after they are boiUul; thcjy ar(» 
pared before they arc boiknl; an 
orange and a walnut are always pedvd 
but not pared; a cucumlxT must be 
jHired and not peded: in like manner, 
the skin may sometimes be peeled from 
the flesh, and the nails are pared. 

See also Skin. 

PEEVISH. Sco Capoxous; Spi^en- 

jCTIC. 

PELLUCID, Transparent. PcUu-- 
cid, in Latin pelluciduitf is compounded 
of per, through, and luciduttf shining, 
Traneparentf in Latin traneparene^ 
from irane, through or beyond, and 


parerCi to appear, signifies that which 
lulmits light through it. Pdliicid is 
said of that which is pervious to the 
light or of that into which tlio eye 
can ponet.rate; iramparent is said of 
that which is throughout bright: a 
stream is pellucid; it admits of the 
light so as to reflect objects, but it is 
not trailuparviU for the eye. 

Sec also Diaphanous. 

PENALTY. Sec Fine. 

PENETRATE, Pierce, Peuporaipe, 
Bore. To ticnetrate (see Discern¬ 
ment) is simply to make an <‘nt ranee 
into any subst.anco; t.o pierce is com¬ 
monly assumed to come through Old 
French pcrluittur, from Ijatin jicr, 
through, and tundvref to heat.. Per¬ 
forate comes from tlw*. Latin yier, 
through, and forarn, to pierce, which 
is the same wortl as t.ho natives English 
bore. To penetrate is a natural and 
gradual process; in tliis manner rust 
penetrates iron, water penetraU's wood; 
to pierce is a violent, and <x>iimionly 
artificial, process; tluis an arrow or a 
bullet pierces through wood. The in¬ 
strument by which the a(‘.t of pmetra- 
tion is performed is in no (?aso <icfined; 
but that of piercing commonly proceeds 
by some pointed instrument: we may 
•pciwtrate the (uirth by nutans of a 
spad(‘, a plough, a knife, or various 
otlier instruments; but» one pierces the 
flesh by means of a noedk*, or one* pierces 
the ground or a wall by means of a 
pickax(i. 

To perforate and bore ar(^ mod<*s of 
piercing that vary in the (unniinstunccs 
of the action and the ohj(*ets acte<l 
U|x>n; t,o pierce^ in its peculiar ust‘, is a 
smhien action by whi<*h a hollow is 
produced in any suhstanec'; but to 
perforate atul bore an? commonly the 
i^ffect of nie(dianical art.. The body of 
an animal is pierced by a dart; but can¬ 
non i.H ma<i(? by perforating or boring 
the iron: chanm'lH are foniXMl uneJer- 
gronnd by pirforaUng the isirth; holes 
are madtt m f.he ear by perforation; 
holt's are inadt^ in thts h'nt.lit'r, or in 
the wood, by boring; tiwwt hist two 
words do not dilTer in stuise, but in 
application, the lat.fcr being a term 
of vulgtir u.s(^ though somtUimes used 
in notary. 

To inmtArnie and pime arc likciwiso 
employed in an improper sense; U* 
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perforaiv and horc aro omployod only in 
the i)n)por sonso. The first two boar 
tho sani<^ rebil.ion to oiwdi ()thor iis in 
the former eriso: peudrafe is, however, 
(^niployctl only as the act of liorsous; 
purer is used in r('f?ar(l to thinpt. 
Tlu'ro is a po\V(*r in tlu^ mind to 
(rntr tho looks and notions, so iis justly 
to int.<'rpr(»t tlu'ir imN'inins; the eye of 
the Almif'ht.y is sju<l to pirrev. the tliiok- 
ost veil of darknt'ss. Allfairs are soiiu*- 
times involved in smdi inystc*ry that the 
most enlif»:hl(‘ne<l is unable t<I 
eitluT tlu^ end or the bepiinnin^^; th<^ 
shrieks of <listr(‘ss ar(‘ sometimes so 
loud as to s<M»in to y;fcr<:c the ear, 

Hee also Thuilu. 

Penetrationy Acute.mm, fia(jacifp .— 
As ehara(d,<Tisties of mind, th<'S(i f.enns 
have nuieh mon‘. in them in which 
th(\v differ than in what, they agree: 
pe.neMioti is a n(«!(\ssary pre^pert.y of 
miudj it t^xis(.s to a gn^ater or Ic^ss dev* 
in every rat.ional being that Inis 
thes (luc) (^xe^^^is^^ of ii.s rational powers; 
ncMUmcM is an aeeidc^ntal profKTty 
that bcilongs to t.h(^ mind only, under 
C(‘rtain einaimstancuNs. As inmeJmlhn 
(mv, Disckhnmknt) denotc*s the pro<‘ess 
of entcTiug into substan(u‘s pliysieally 
or morahy, so anitenenHf whicdi is thc' 
sam<» iw sharpn<*sM, from acMtns^ sharp, 
ci(‘nott?s the litn(‘ss of th(‘ thing that 
performs tins proec'ss: and as the*, mind 
IS in l»oth (‘asi‘s the* thing that is spoken 
of, the^ l.<Tms pendrofhn ami tirn/enrits 
art^ in this part ieular eloseiy allie^el. It 
is edear, lioweveT, that the^ mind may 
havt^ jh:ndratfon. without having aera/e- 
ae\s«, although on(» (‘iinnot have^ anife^ 
netts without ifirtetmUon. If by pene- 
tnttion we* are* teommemly <*nable<l to ge‘t 
at the* trutle wliieh lies (•onee‘aI<‘d, by 
arutennuH wt* siie*eMM*d in ])i<Teing t he* veil 
that liiele's it fremi our vaav; thefeenimr 
is, the*ri‘fore», an orelinary, anel the^ latter 
an extraordinary, gift, 

<SVie/mv7// is in bat in mfjaeitmf from 
sngfre, to pe*re*t‘ive* l)> the* wiise's. 'ria* 
term has beM*n uppli<*il to animals whitdi 
elis<«>ve*r an intuitive? wisdom, ami also 
to eduliiren, or uue*du<*aie‘d persons, in 
whom then? is more* prrtelrathm than 
meiy be? <’x|H'<'t«‘d from tlm narrow eom- 
ptiSH of the*ir knowh‘dgie; htmee*, pre>|H 
e-rly sp»*aking, rnffttHtp is natural or 
Uneult I vat e*d aentemm, 

PENITENCE. Hi*t* Uf4’KNTaN<:«. 


PENMAN. Sec Writer. 

PENURIOUS. See? EeJONOMiCAL. 

PENURY. See Povkrty, 

^ PEOPLE, Nation. People is de¬ 
rived t.hrough Kreaich from the Latin 
popnlna, Tlu' siinido id<*a of numb(?rs 
is cxpr<‘ss<?d by the word purple: i)ut 
the term nation^ from nttlio aiul //utas, 
be)ru, marks the (?onn(*(*tion of mim- 
bei-s by l>irth; people is, theivfore, tho 
g(?n('rie, and nation the si)t*e.ilic, t.erm. 
A nation is a people. (Mnme^ettHl by 
birtli; tlu*re eeannot, t.herefore, strieitly 
spt*aking, be? a nation without a petn 
pie: but I he're* may be a people wheTO 
th(Tc? is not a nnlion^ 'riit* Je?vvH, whe*n 
(*ousi<l(*r(Hl as an a,ss(*nil>lage*, unelea* 
the speenal dir(*(*.l.ion of the* Almighty, 
aro tciiiH'd the ywap/e of (i(>d, but wimn 
e.onsiilere'd in re*.gard t.o tluir <*.onuu{>a 
origin, they are eleiiominat-e'd the? 
Jeewish mttion. The% Ameiitians, wlu'U 
sp<»ken of in rcdtition t-o t.he* British, 
are* a dist.ined. people^ heseause* they have 
a elistinet gov(‘nmi<*nt; but ihe*y arti 
ue>t a. dist.iue.t nalhn., lK»e*.aus(* they 
have^ a common <le*se*<*nt. On this 
grounel the*. Itomans an? ne>t <?alle*(l 
the Itoman naliorij b(*(?aus<* their ori¬ 
gin w'as so various, i>ut the Jioman 
peonlOf t.hat. is, an asse^mblagc livin|! 
umlejr one? form of gove*n»m!nt. 

In a st ill eloM(*r at)pli(?atioii, piopk fc 
taken for a part of the* state, namedy, 
t.hat part of a state* which e?oiiKiHtH of 
a mullitude?, in distinction from its 
gove*rnme‘ni.; wlu*noe? aris(?H a disIJnei- 
tion in the* use of the* te*rmH; fe>r wo rnav 
spe'Jik of the* British />co/;/c, the? hVe‘ne*h 
or the* Dufeh people^ whe*n we* wish 
iue*re?ly to talk e>f the* mass, i»eji wes 
sp(*eik’of the*. Brit.ish not ion ^ the Kre*n<*h 
nation, auei tho Pute’h ntUioUf whesi 
publie? me^asurew an* in <|U(‘Slion, which 
eimauate? from (he*. gf>v<*rnm(‘nt <*r the 
whole? purple, ‘'Phe? Muglish people heivo 
e‘ve‘r b<*e*n re*nmrltjil>]e) fen* theur atlaedt* 
ment U> liberty; the? abolition of the? 
slaveMraelf* is <m«* of the* inefst gI<»rlouH 
a<?lH of publie? nistice* whiedi wi*n* ever 
pe*rf<jrm«?d by the* Bril ish natUnn I Ipon 
the? same* gremnel re*p?d)lic}tn Hiii1(*s arc? 
ilislinpuishe^el by tbe* name of people: 
but kingdoms are? <*omin(iuIy spedxe‘U at 
in hisie?ry as naiionH, Heme*?* we* say 
the'Hpartan people, the* Atbe*nia« ptople, 
tlm pmth of fh'iKta, tlie? people of 
Ve?ui(?e*, Imt the* nationn of Mumpe, tin: 
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African nations^ the English, French, 
German, and Italian nations, 

Pwpkf Populace, Mob,—People and 
populace arc evidently changes of 
the same word to express a number. 
The signification of these terms is 
that of a number gathered together. 
People is said of any body supposed 
to be assembled, as well as really 
assembled: populace is said of a body 
only when actually assembled. The 
voice of the people is soniothnes too 
loud to be disregarded; the popiiloce 
in Engltind are fond of dragging their 
favorites in carriages. 

Mob and mobility are from the Latin 
mobUis, signifying movablenoss, which 
is the characteristic of the multitude: 
hence Virgirs mobile vulyus, (The word 
mobile wiis used in this sense in England 
at the end of the seventeenth century.) 
The term mob, therefore, designates 
not only what is low, but tumultuous. 
A mob is at all times an object of ter¬ 
ror that mostly goes from bad to 
worse. MobHUy^ as an adjoctivo, is 
used in its etymological sense to-rlay. 

People.^ Persons, Folks, —^The term 
people has already boon considered in 
two acceptations under the gencnil 
idea of an assembly; but in the pres¬ 
ent case it is employed to express a 
small number of individuals: the word 
people, however, is always considennl 
as one undivided body, and tlic woi’d 
person may be distinctly used cither 
m the singular or in tlw^ plural; iva we 
cannot say one, two, throe, or four peo¬ 
ple: but wo may say one, two, thnni, or 
four persons: yet, on the other hand, 
wc may indifferently say, such or 

persons; many people or persons; some 
people or persons, and the like. 

With regard to the use of tluwe 
terms, whicli is altogc^t-her colloquial, 
pppU is employed iu general proposi¬ 
tions, and persons in those which are 
specific or referring directly to some 
particuhir individuals; people are gen¬ 
erally of that opinion; somts people 
think so; some people attended: thc^re 
were but few persons pwisent at the 
entertainment; the whole company 
consisted of six persons. 

As the iorzn 2 >oople is employed to 
de^iignate the promiscuous multitude, 
it has a(^<|uire<f a certain meanness of 
acceptation which makes it less suit¬ 


able than the word persons, when peo* 
ph of rcspcctabilil.y are referred to: 
were I to say of any individuals I do 
not know who the pvojdc are, it would 
not bo so r('spoctful as to sa^^, I do 
not know who those persons arc: in 
like manner one says, from people of 
that stamp one can ^ cxpot*,t nothing 
better; persons of their appearance do 
not frequent such places. 

Folks, Anglo-Saxon folc, is a homely 
and fmniliar wonl; it is not unusual to 
stiy good people or good folks; and in 
speaking jocularly to one's friends the 
latter tc^rm is likewise admissible: but 
in the serious style it is lu^ver employed 
except in a disrespectful maniu'r: such 
folks (sp(\aking of gamesters) arc often 
put to sorry sliifts. 

See also Pziblio. 

PERCEIVE, DiscKitN, Distin¬ 
guish. To pvrcdvv, in Lathi pera'pio, 
or 2 xr, an ini.ensivc pndx, through, or 
thorouglily, auil a weak form of caperr, 
signifying to take hold of, is a posi¬ 
tive, to discern (see DtscKUNMWNT) 
a relative, action; wo peredve things by 
themselves; we discern tlu^m amidst, 
many others: wo vtrcvm thiit which 
is obvious; wo disccni that which 
is remote or which requires much 
attention to get an idea of it. Wo 
pirceivc by a person's looks and words 
what ho int-ends; wc discern tli(» 
drift of his actions. W(^ may per- 
ccivc sensible or t^iirit-ual objects; we 
commonly discern only that, wliich is 
spiritual: we pcrccioc light, dtirkiu'ss, 
colors, or th(* trut h or faUdaxMl of any¬ 
thing; we discern ehara(*tt»rs, motiv(rs, 
the tK»n(lency and <xm.s(Xjuenc('H of 
actions, etc. It is the act of a <ihild 
to ^wrev.m acxtordiag to the. <iui(iknes8 
of its s<m8(w; it is the act of a man 
to discern aruiortling to fh<^ im^fisure of i 
his knowledge an<l un<l(?rHtan<ling. 

To discern tind dislinyuisk (wxi Dif^ , 
FKiiiiNcw) approach thtt n(»itreMt. in sensti 
to each ofch(*r; but th<A former significH 
to m) only otxn thing, the latter to 
two or mons in <iui<?k stM^cessiou so as 
to compare thcim. We discern what lies 
in things: w(i dislinauisk t hings ue«or<l- 
inj; to their outw'ard marks; we dtsvern 
things in order to und<*rsian<l thtdr 
OHseucf^s; we distlnyuish In order not 
(‘.onfournl them. Kxp<^rien<»t*d and 
discr«s*t people may dUctrfi this signs 
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of tho time's: it is hist to distingimh 1 
betweoii an action done from inadver¬ 
tence and l,liat. which is done from de¬ 
sign. The conduct of pt'oplo is some¬ 
times so ve'ileil by art that it. is not easy 
to dm'vm the'ir object: it is necessary 
to dUtingkmh iM'tweon practice and 
profession. 

See also Ske. 

Pcm'ptfoUf Idea, Concepwn, Notion, 
—Perception exprivssc's either t.he act 
of pinriving or the irnprossion ])rochiced 
by t.liat» act; in this lat.t(^r sense' it. is 
analogous t-o an idea (se(^ Idea). Tlie 
impression of an object that is pros<'nl. 
to us is t.orm«l a perception; tlie rc'- 
vival of that impression, when the 
objee.t is removi'd, is an idea, A com¬ 
bination of idem by which any image 
is pres<mtiul to the mind is a conception 
(urn (h)MPKKHENi>); the association of 
two or more uUm so as tiO eonstit.ute 
a decision Ls a notion (s<*e Opinion). 
Pcrccptiona are clear or (u>nfust*.(l, ac- 
('.ording to the Htat,e of the 8<‘,usible 
organs and the pereepiwe facmlty; 
ifUm are faint or vivi<l, vaguii or dis¬ 
tinct, ac<u)rding t.o iho nature of th<^ 
preeption; ronceptiona arc gross or 
refus'd according to nuiulx^r luul ex- 
t.(mt of on<‘*s idetia; notions are tnu^ or 
false, corr<s(di or incorrect, iM*.e.otding 
to thci ext,(‘lit. of one’s knowledge. The 
ptreepilon which w<^ have of r<*mot(‘ 
objeoU is sometimes so indistinet as 
to leave hanlly any tra<*.<’H of the image 
on the mind; W(rhav(^ in that case a 
qmrcA^ptum^ but not an idea: if we r<‘ud 
the (les^iription of any object wit may 
liavit an idea of it; but we need not 
have any imuH'iiiate percriMon: tlio 
vka in this ('amt bt'ing compl<tx> mid 
fornuni of many images of which we 
have already had a perception. 

If wit pri'Si'ut objects to our luinds, 
according to difTen'iit images which 
liave alreaiiy been imprc'SHitd, wo are 
said to have a, conception of th<tm; in 
this e-ast', liowitvi'r, it is not ni'ccHsai-y 
for the ohjeittH really to (txist; tluty 
may b<t the pnnluc.t of the mind's 
operation within itsi'lf: but with nt- 
ganl to nn/ionit it is diffttrent, for they 
lire formcMl respi'cling objitcls that do 
ri'ally I'xist, altliough ixtrhaps tlio 
proper! ii'rt or drcuttistances which wo 
assign to them ant not real* If I Imk 
at. tiic KHHWi, I have a perception of it; 


if it disappear from my sight, and the 
impression remains, I have an idea of 
it; if an object, differing in shape and 
color from anyt.hing else whiith 1 may 
have seen, present,s it.self to my mind, 
it is a eonception; if of t,lus moon 
I conccivo that it is no bigger than 
what it appears to my eye, this is a 
notion which, in the present instance, 
assigns an unntal property to a real 
object. 

Seit also Sentiment. 

PERCEPTIBLE. See Tangible. 

PEREMPTORY. See Pi'isitive. 

PERFECT. See Accomplished; 
Complete. 

PERFECTLY. Sec Quite. 

PERFIDIOUS, Si'e Kaithlbsh. 

PERFORATE. Site Penbtuatk; 
Thuill. 

PERFORATION. Site OuiKiitE. 

PERFORM. Sect ICfpect; Exe- 

COTE. 

PERFORMER. Sec Actor. 

PERIL. See Danoeu. 

PERILOUS. Sec UBUOtmEAN, 

PERIOD. S(to Sentence; Time. 

PERISCOPE. Altikcope, Tklm- 
s(!<>PE. Perimrpe, a compound of the 
(iri'i'k around, mid wo^reiv, look, 
signiliitH, literally, a gcn(*ral view or a 
view on all sidits, and, speeilicHlly, 
siiectn'iitli's with concavo-convex glaast'H 
construct I'd to iniTiwise the dislinet- 
ness of objects when vhtwed oblicpw'ly. 
As a substantive the term has a dis¬ 
tinctive application to a form of ti'U'- 
Hcopo by wliicii an oliservcr is <*nubl(*d 
to suit over a parapett, wall, and oih(*r 
parts of a fortihcaiton, known as an 
alLmcopVf from the Latin altuH, liigh, 
and to H(t(t, It consistH of a 

ti'kiscopic tube with a right anght at 
the top awl a reverse right angh' at 
the hoi,tom, with mirrors arrang<‘d at 
these |>ointH. 

A ptriHCopc^ with which t,(trm tlie 
world bifcame more familiar dtiriug 
the great Kuriipt^an war, is an iniprov<«l 
form of the aliiHcopv^ having at the 
top a li«it.icular totul-rellec.liou prism 
instead of a mirror, and turning upon 
a vertical axis, so that it is capublo 
of swooping the entire horixom It is 
tho slendiT instruiw'nt that rises 
above the surface from the body of 
a Hubmariiu' wh(*n suincmntly sub* 
mergt'd to bo out of sight* with which 
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tho navigator scans the horizon and 
directs the craft for attacking another 
vessel, 

PERISH, Die, Decay. To perish, 
in French parir, in Latin pereo, com¬ 
pounded of per and co, signifying to 
go thoroughly away, expresses niore 
than to die (see Die), and is applicable 
to many objects; for tho latter is prop¬ 
erly applied only to express the ex¬ 
tinction of animal life, and figuratively 
to express the extinction of life or spirit 
in vegetables or other bodies; but the 
former is applied to express the dissolu¬ 
tion of substances, so that they lose 
their existence as aggregate bodies. 
What perishes, thcrefoi'c, does not al¬ 
ways die, iilthough whatever dies 
by that very act perishes to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Hence wo say that 
wood perisfiGs, although it docs not 
die; people are said cither to perish or 
die: but as the term perish expresses 
even more than dying, it is possible for 
the same thing to die and not perish; 
thus a plant may be said to die when it 
loses its vegetative power; but it is 
said to perish if its substance crumbles 
into dust. 

To perish expresses the end; to decay 
the process by which this end is brought 
about: a thing may be long in decaying, 
but when it perishes it ceases at ontJO to 
act or to exist: things may, therefore, 
perish without dccaymg; they may 
likewise decay without 'iwrishing* 
Things which arc alt.ogethcr now, and 
have experienced no kind of decay, 
may perish by moans of water, fire, 
lightning, and the like: on the other 
hand, wood, iron, and other substances 
may begin to decay, but may be saved 
from immediately perishing by the 
application of prcvontiv(*s. 

PERJURE. See Fokswkak. 

PERMANENT. See Duhablb. 

PERMISSION. Sec Leave. 

PERMIT. See Admit; Consent. 

PERNICIOUS. See Destructive; 
HURTFUn. 

PERPETRATE, Commit, llieidea 
of doing something wrong is common 
to these terms; but pcryicfra/c, from the 
Latin per, intensive, and patrare, signi¬ 
fying thoroughly to compass or bring 
about, is a much more determined pro¬ 
ceeding than that of commitUng, One 
may comynit offences of various degrees 


and magnitude; but one perpetrates 
crimes only, and those of the more 
heinous kind. Lawless bandit,ti, who 
spend their lives in the perpetration of 
the most monstrous crimes, are not to 
be restrained by the ordinary coursi^ 
of justice; he who commits any ofTonco 
against the good order of society ex¬ 
poses himself to the censure of others 
who, in certain respects, may bo his 
inferiors. 

PERPETUAL. See Continual. 

PERPLEX. See Distress; Em¬ 
barrass, 

PERPLEXING. See Knotty. 

PERPLEXITY. See Quandary; 
Worry. 

PERSEVERE. Sec Continite. 

PERSIST. See Continue; Insist. 

PERSONS. Sec People. 

PERSPICUITY. See Clearness, 

PERSUADE, Entic^e, IhiEVAiL 
Upon. Persuade (see Conviction) and 
entice (see Allure) are employed to 
express different means to the same 
end, namely, that of drawing any 
one to a thing: one persucuks a person 
by means of words; one entices him 
either by words or actions; on<% may 
ersuoM cither to a good or bad thing; 
ut one entices commonly to that which 
is bad; one uses arguments to iKrsuade, 
and arts to entice* 

Penmuh and entice compreheiul 
cither the means or tho end, or both; 
prevail upon coinpreh(ui(ls no nion^ than 
the end: we may persuade without pre>- 
vailiny upon, and wo may prvvtul uixm 
^without persuading. Many will turn 
a deaf ear to all our persuasions, and 
will not bo 2 yreeaUed upon, although y«T- 
smded: on the other hand, wo may be 
premdled ujmi by Uwt force? of r<?mon- 
stran(?e, authority, and tho like; and 
in this cas(? W(? are 'prevailed upon with¬ 
out being jiwrsmded* We should nov(?r 
^Krsuadii another to do that which we 
are not willing to do ours(dv(*s; cnnlu- 
louH or good-naturwl jwoph are easily 
prevailed ujmn to do things which tend 
to their own injury. 

S<?e Exhort. 

PERTINACIOUS. Sihj Tbnacioub. 

PERVERSE. See Awkward. 

PESSIMISTIC, D ESP ON 
Gloomy. Pessimistic is a tenn 
from tho Latin pessimus, tho worst. 
Desponding comes from Latin do, away. 


DING. 

derived 
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iincl AjMndcre, to promise, and means I 
lit.(TiilIy promising away, yielding up 
wholly, lioiico despairing. Gloomy 
<!omca from Middli^ Ilngliah gloicmm, 
to lower. These throe words arc used 
1.0 di‘S(Tibo a <lisposit.ioi]L whioh is in- 
(•l«n(‘d to “look on the dark side of 
things,” to give, up hope. 
d(*s(n'il>os an intelkct-ual at,t.i(.udo; (ky 
itfmuiinci, an oinotioiud st.ato. The 
pruaimifiUa man believes that things 
are worsen i haii they are; the dvapondlng 
man, hohling stieh a belief, yi(‘lds up 
all hope. Desponding indicat.es an al)- 
normal psy<‘h()logical condit.ion, and is 
a nuudi st ronger word than pessinmUc, 
We inay locd pessimistic about all sorts 
of trivial inat t.t'rsj wo b('(‘.()inc despomD 
ing wh(‘U soinetlung vital to happiness 
luis bt^<^i t.ak<'u away, t,her(‘by, as it 
w<Te, tlissf roying the einot.ional balance. 
Gloomy is a word descriptive of man¬ 
ner, mood, find tcmiXTamc^rit rath(?r 
than of a (Jistinct and posit.iv(‘ eino- 
tional condition such as that* indicat(xl 
in desponding, ''I'lw* gloomy man n*- 
H(rtnbl<*s a lowering sky; t.lu^ light and 
Hunshim^ HO(‘in to hav(ux'<*n obliterated. 
But the wortl meatis lit.tle more tlian a 
g<*m‘ral ab.s(»u<*<'of ch(jerfuln(*HS, and sag -1 
g(‘slH ratluT a <li(Tused sadness, often¬ 
times without cause or object, than an 
mtens<^ and .absohitc^ hopoleKsness. 

See also (>eTiMisTt(J. 

PEST, See Hank, 

PESTILENTIAL. S<*e(JoNTAOlOUH, 

PETITION. See Pkavkh. 

PETTY. S<s», 'ruiFt,iN<i. 

PETULANT. S(H^ Csmom. 

PHANTASM. S(‘e UAUauuNATloN. 

PHANTOM. S(«* ViHU>N. 

PHOTOPLAY. See Movino Vicrsy 

IHiK. 

PHRASE. See Dk'Tiom; Skntkn(?b. 

PICK. See (hio<mB. 

PICTURE,PuiNT,KNouAvma, 

1 /rc (m (!0 Paint) is any likinu^sH tak(*n 
by tile hand of the artist: the imnt is 
the copy of the painting in a printed 
state; and the engrnring is that which 
is prtslttcwl by an engraver: imry 
vngrrwing is a y/nVd; hut <!very ^mnt 
is not an ntyrtwing: for th(^ victure, as 
in the cant* of wixKhmtH, may l>e ^trinkst 
from wanethiug beHidc*« an cngraidng, 
Th<% term picture i« liionmtimeH uwhI 
for any r(*f>r*w‘ntation of a likeniw, 
without regutti to tlu^ proo(*s« hy 


which it is formed: in this case it is 
employed most.ly for the representa¬ 
tions of t,he common kind that arc 
found in books; but print and engraxy 
ing are said of the higher specimens of 
the art*. On cort.ain occasions the 
word engraving is most appro])riaie, as 
1.0 take an engravinff of a particular 
object; on the oth<T occasions the 
word ‘jirrintj as a baudsomc 'prints or 
a larg(i print. 

See also JtAmooKAPiT. 

PIECE. See Paut, 

PIERCE. See Ticnktuatb; Timiu.. 

PILE. Si^o 11 MAI*. 

PILLAGE. Sec Rai*inb; Sack; 
Spoliation. 

PILLAR, OoMTMN. Pillar comes 
from Tiatiii piloj a pier of st-one. ('■’oi- 
umn is in Latin cohimn<iy allitxl t.o eolliSf 
hill, and edmen^ a summit (wh(‘nc(^ our 
word cidminate)^ indicating a shaft 
which reaches upward. Both words 
ar(i appli<'d to tlu* wune objiu*!., nam<‘ly, 
to whatev<T is artiii(ually s(‘t up in 
wood, stone, or other hanl material; 
but the word pillar^ having come first 
into us(*, is i.lie most g<*m*ral in its 
application to any st.ru<*tur(^, wh<*thcr 
ru<l(* or otlKTwiw^; tlu^ term colimHf 
on the otlwT hand, is appliisl to what- 
<w<‘r is ornaimuital, as the Checian 
onler of columns* 

So in poetry, wJkto simply a sup|M)rt 
is spoken of, the term pillar may 
as(»<l. 

Hut whon^ grandeur or ernlxdlish- 
nu^nt is to l>o e.xpreHHwl, the term 
column. 

Boldi t<*rms art* applusl to otht^r olv 
jecU having a similarity either of form 
or of UH<‘, WhateviT is std. up in tho 
form of a pillar is so d(*noininat(‘il; jih, 
stotui piUarH in crossways, or over 
gravt*s, and the lik<L 

Whaitwer is drawn out in the form 
of a eoltmtif the mat(Tial of whi(;h 
it is compoHi«l what it may, it is thy 
nominated a column; ns a column of 
water, smoke, a column of meii, 
a eolumn at a page. 

Pillar is fri‘<jui*nt,Iy <*mploy<*ti in a 
moral application, ami in that caso it 
always implies a suppiH. 

PINCH. S(*o Nip; Pukhs. 

PINE. Sit Fla<». 

PINNACLE. S<*e Tuuukt. 
i PIOUS. Sit Holy. 
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PIQUE* See Malice; Umbrage. I leas in him: when a poor creature makes 
PITEOUS, Doleful, Woful, Rue- piteous moans, it indicates his incapac- 
FUL. Piteous signifies moving pity (see ity to help himself, as ho ought to do, 
Pity). Doleful^ or full of dole, in Latin out of his troubles; when a man of 
dohr, pain, signifies indicative of much rank has recourse to pitiful shifts to 
pain. Woful, or full of woe, signifies gain his ends, he betrays the innate 
likewise indicative of woe (see Woe), meanness of his soul. 

or full of rac, comes from Anglo- See also Contemptible; Mean. 
Saxon hreowan, to be sorry, and sig- Pity, Compassion, — PHy is con- 
nifies indicative of much sorrow. tracted from Lat.in pwfas, Flnglish 

The close alliance in sense of these piety, from vitis, which signified at- 
words one to another is obvious from tentivc to all natural duties, and im- 
the above explanation; pitcotes is ap- plied especially a religious (h^vot ion to 

g licablc to onc^s external expression of the gods and to parents and family. 

odily or mental pain; a child makes Co7npassion, in Lat.in compassio, from 
piteous lament.ations when it suffers eon, with, and pussus, past, participle 
from hunger or has lost its way; doleful of pati, to suffer, signifies to suffer in 
applies to those sounds which convey conjunction with another, 
the idea of pain; there is something The pain which one feels at the dis- 
doUful in the tolling of a funeral bell or tress of anot.hor is the itleii that, is 
in the sound of a muffled drum: woful common to t.lie signification of both 
applies to the circumstances and situa- those terms, but they differ in the ob- 
tions of men; a scene is woful in which ject that causes the distress: the for- 
wo witness a largo family of young mer is excited principally by the weak- 
children suffering from sickness and ness or degraded condition of the 
want; rwe/id applies to the outward in- subject; the latter by his uncontrol- 
dications of inward sorrow depicted in lablc and inevitable niisfortun<*s. Wo 
the looks or count.enance. The term pity a man of weak un<l(^rst.an<ling who 
is commonly applied to the sorrows exposes his weakness: we comptmiem^ 
which spring from a gloomy or dis- ale the man who is rcduc(‘(l to a stato 
torted imagination, and has therefore of beggary and want. Pity is kindly 
acquired a somewhat, ludicrous ac- extended by those in higher condition 
coptation; hence we find Cervantes^s to such as are humble in their out- 
charactenzation of Don Quixote ren- ward circumstances; the poor are at 
dered in English as the knight of the all times deserving of pity, ev(*n when 
rueful countenance. their jioverty is the posit-ivii fruit of 

Pitiable, Piteous, Pitiful. — These vice: is a sentiini'iit which 

three epithets drawn from the same exl.en<ls to persons in all <w unlit ions; 
word have shades of difference in sense the Good Samaritan had compassum on 
and application. Pitiable signifies <li»- the travelhT who f(»Il among thieves, 
serving of pity; piteous, moving mty; Pity, though a tender s<*ntiment, is so 
pitiful, full of that which awakens cloH(»ly allied to (‘ontompf, tliat an un- 
pity; a condition is pilinhh which is diTstanding p(‘rson is always loath to 
so distressing tis to call forth pity; a be the subj(*ct of it, since it ean never 
cry is piteous which indicates such dis- ])o awakcmcul but by some circumstance 
tress as can excite inty; a conduct is of inferiority; it hurts the honest prklo 
pitiful which marks a character en- of a man to r(*fl(»ct that lie can <»x<!itc 
titled to p%. The first of these terms no inten^t but by provoking a com- 
is taken m the best sense of the term parison to hia own disadvautjigt^: on 
pily; the last two in its unfavorable the other hand, such is the general 
sense: what is pUiahle in a person is infirmity of our natures, and such our 
independent of anything in himself; exposure to the casuait>ics of human 
circumstances have rendered him pUi^ life, that comiHwsion is a pure and do* 
able; what is piteous and pitiful m a lightful sentiment that is reciprocally 
man arises from the helplessness and bestowcKl and acknowleilgtid by all 
imbecility or worthlessness of his char- with equal satisfaction, 
actor; the former connotes that which Pity, Aferep.—Tho feelings one in- 
ipwoak; the latter that which is worth- dulgcs, and the conduct one adopts, 
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toward others who RufT(T ihroiip;h thoir 
own fjiult, are the coiuiuoii ideas which 
rondt'i* tlu‘S(» terms synonymous; but 
pitjf lays hold of t.hose circumstance's 
which do noti atTect the, moral char¬ 
acter or whi(‘h iliruinish the culpability 
of the individual: wvrn/ lays hold of 
those ('xti'pual cireunistanees which 
may diminish pimishme'ut. Pitj/ is 
often a sentiim'nt unaccomi)anieil with 
aet.ion; mrrrf/ is ofl-on a nuxle of action 
uuac(*,()mpani(Hl with sentiment: we 
hav(i or takt^ p/7// upon a person, but. 
we show imrcif to a pe'rson. Pity is 
Ix'stowed })y nit'ti in tla'ir domestii^ 
and private (lapaeaty; rntTcy is shown 
in t.iui exercis(‘ of power: a nuuster luis 
p/7// tipoii his 0U(‘ndinp; servant l)v 
|)aHsin«: <>v(‘r his otT{'n<!(‘H and affon!- 
m,H him th<' opportunity of aint'ndnnmt; 
th(i mafiist.rate shows nurci/ to a crimi¬ 
nal by <liminishing his punislimeut. 
Pill/ lie's in tlie bn'ast. of an individual 
and may b('. bestowe'd a.t his disen'tipn: 
merr// is r('st.rict,<*d by th(^ rules of civil 
fioci(^tiy; it must not, int<‘rf<‘n' witli th/^ 
administra.tum of justice. Youuj; of- 
f(*nd('rs e-all for Rreat y/f///, as their 
oih'UiH's are' oftem t lie fruit of inexperi- 
one-t^ and bad (example rather than of 
depravil y: mercy is an iinpe*rat.ive duty 
in those' who luive the* powe'P of in- 
llictin/,; puuishnnmt, parlictilarly in 
c/wes lif(^ and eh'aih are^ cou- 

cenu'd. 

Pity and mercy are like'wise /ipj)lied to 
the animal ere.afion with a similar dis¬ 
tinction: pity shows itself in n'Ut'Vinp; 
real misi'ry uml in ljfj:htt*ning Imrdens; 
mercy is dispI.Mye'el in th<^ iii<*usup<t of 
pain which one inflietH, One takes 
pity on ii poor animal to whom <me aives 
food to reli<‘v*‘ Imufser; on<^ slmws it 
mercy by alistainin//, from b<*ating it. 

These terms juv, monu/ver, apnli- 
cal»I<* to lilt' I)<*ity, in regard to nis 
creatures, particularly man. < lo<l takc»s 
'p/7// oil UH Its eulip(‘ dcjs'iwicntH ursni 
Jlim: h<» extends His mercy fowar/l us 
as ofTemierH against Him: lie shows 
flis pity by r/heving our wants; He 
uliows His mercy by uirgiving our wim. 

PITHY. lMeoNi(% 

PITILESS. Hi-iauTnKHH. 
PLACE, Station, Situation, Posi¬ 
tion, P/*HT. Place, from Latin •plaica^ 
7r\fiwr«, a brond way, w the 
abstract or gonoral ton that <tompnv 


hends the idea of any given space that 
may be occupied: i^tation (see (^Jqndi- 
tion) is the placeyrhi^ro ouc^ st.iuuls or ia 
lixtnl: mtnation j in Lat.iii nUm, a place, 
ami ‘/mitioUf from po,s'iO/s, tin; pasti pai*- 
ticiple of poncre.j to place, signify the 
obj(^ct as wc'll as the place; that is, 
they signify how tlu^ object, is put, aa 
well as where it. is i)ut.. A place or 
sfaiion may lie eit,h('r v^^.(^^lnt. or other¬ 
wise; a ai'lnatian and a ptmtion. noeofr* 
sarily supi)os(i some occupied pfacc, 
A phcc is ('ithi'r assigiKul or not as^ 
signed, known or unknown, real or 
supposed: a Hint ion is a specifically 
nssigncul place,. Wo clioosi' a place ac¬ 
cording t.(> our (! 0 iiV(‘niene(\ ;i.nd wo 
li'avi' it. again at pl('asur<'; but. wo take 
up our station jimj hold it. for a given 
period. One imtuirc'S for a place which 
IS known only by name; the Mitm is 
appoinU'd for us, and is, th(‘r<*fore, 
i'juMily found. Travt'lh'rs wamlcr from 
plair. t.o place; soldiers have always 
s(>m(' .s7/////)//. 

The ((Tins plare au<l ailiMlim avo s/wd 
of objistts animate or inanimate; 
nUitian only of animate objc'cts, or 
tlmse which are nguratively conHidcwl 
as such; poailion projx'rly of inanimate 
objc'Cts, or thoses winch uto eonHid<‘rod 
SIS such: a jH'rson c^hooses a place; a 
thing o/fcupicH a place, (U* luis a place 
si't apsirt for it: i\,Mion or Med place 
must iilwsiys ho assigned to each jK'r- 
son who hsiH to act in conei'rl. with 
others; a mhmtion or pomtion is ehosi'H 
for a thing to suit tlu' oonvenis'iico of 
an individusil; th(» former is stud of 
tilings ns th(*y staml witli r<'garcl to 
<»fh('rs; the hitt.tT of things as they 
sl.and with ngard to ih(*ms(*lveH, T)io 
Hiluatwn of a lumst^ <M>nipr('lu'ndH the 
nature of tlu' place, , wlw'thtu' on high or 
hnv groun/i, and also iUs ndution to 
oth<T objects, that is, wIwiihtT high/'r 
or low<‘r, m'urer or more dist.anl.: the 
pmilUm of a window in a house is con- 
Hid<»r<nl as to whet.licr it is straight or 
crooki'd; the pimlion of a bofik is c.on- 
siclert'd as to whether it stands lean¬ 
ing or uprigiit, with it.H facif or hack 
forwar/i. Siftmtion moreover, sail of 
things that come then' of tlu'insidveH; 
imUiott only of ihostt things which 
nave !)ccri put there at wilt, "riji' w/Vwrt- 
lion of some trtu^ or rofdv, on souu* ehs 
vaUsl /tinea, k agreeable to be looki'd 
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at or to be looked from. The faulty 
position of a letter in writing sometimes 
spoils the whole performance. 

SitvoMon and position when applied 
to persons arc similarly distinguished; 
the situation is that in which a man 
finds himself, either with or without 
his own choice; the position is that in 
which he is placed without his own 
choice. 

Place, situation, and station have an 
extended signification in respect to 
men in civil society, that is, either to 
their circumstances or actions; post 
has no other sense when applied to 
persons. Place is as indefinite as be¬ 
fore; it may be taken for that share 
which we personally have in society 
cither generally, as when every one is 
said to fill a place in society, or par¬ 
ticularly for a specific share of its 
business, as to fill a place under gov¬ 
ernment: situation is that kind of 
place which specifics either our share 
in its business, but with a higher im¬ 
port than the general term place, or 
a share in its gains and losses, as the 
prosperous or adverse situation of a 
man: a station is that kind of place 
which denotes a share in its relative 
consequence, power, and honor, in 
which sense every man holds a certain 
station; the is that kind of place 
in which he has a specific share in the 
duties of society; the situxition com¬ 
prehends many duties, but the jmi 
mcludes properly one duty only, the 
word being figuratively employed from 
the post or particular spot which a sol¬ 
dier is said to occupy, A cl<^^k in a 
counting-house fills a place: a clergy¬ 
man holds a situation by virtue of his 
office: he is in the station of a gentle¬ 
man by reason of his education as well 
as his situation: a faithful minister 
will always consider his post to be there 
where good is to bo done. 

See Office; Put. 

Place, Dispose, Order.—place is 
to assign a place to a thing; to dispose 
is to place according to a certain ruks; 
to order is to place in a certain order. 
To place is an unqualified tuit both as 
to the manner and circumstanct^s of 
the action; to dispose is a qualified act; 
it is <iualificd as to the manner; th<t 
former is an act of expediency or neo(%s- 
sity; the latter is an act of judgment 


or discretion. Things are. often placet 
from the necessity of b(‘ing placed it 
some way or another: they ar<^ tiispaset 
so as to appear to the best advantngt^ 
We may place a single objc'ct., but ii 
is necessary that there should be sev 
oral objecits to be disposed. One placa 
a book on a shelf, or disposes a uuiuIh'i 
of books, according to their sizes, oi 
different shelv(‘s. 

To order and dispose are both taker 
in the sense of put t.ing several t hings ir 
some order, but dispose may be simplj 
for the purpose of order and arrange¬ 
ment; ordering, on th(^ otlu^r hand 
comprehends command as well at 
regulation. Things are disposed in { 
shop to the best advantag<‘, or, in the 
moral application, the thoughts arc 
disposed; a man orders his family, oi 
a commander ordtrs the baiiie. 

Place, Spotj partunilar oi 

given space is the id(»a conmwm tc 
these toms; but the former is gi'uc'nv' 
and iiulelinit.o, the lattcT spi^oific 
Place is' limited to no or quantity 
it may be large: but spot iinpli<^s i\ 
very small place, such as, by a figure 
of speech, is supposed to be no larger 
than a spot: the term place is (‘inployed 
upon evei^ occasion; t.he term spoi 
is confined to very particular (jaaes 
wo may often know m a g(*n(Tal wa> 
the place where a thing is, but it is not 
easy after a S(Ti(\s of y<'arH to find out 
the exact spot on which somc^ <‘vent hiw 
happen(*d. Tlu^ place wh(a‘(^ our Sav¬ 
iour was buru'd is to bc^ seen and 
pointed out, but not tlie Yory spo> 
wh(‘ro he lay. 

The site is the spot on which any¬ 
thing stands or is sitwatc'd; it is more 
commonly applied to a building oi 
any place markesd out for a specific 
purpose; ns the site on which a cami; 
had bc(m formed, 

PLACID, See CaIiM. 

PLAIN. AerAHKNT; Even 

Fiunk; SiNcjKiti'j; TANtunnw* 

PLAN. Debkin; Piiemedi- 
tatk; SvnLAims. 

PLANNING. See SoHKMmo. 

PLAUSIBLE. See Oox-orabl«. 

PLAY, Game, Hbort. Play comes 
from Anglo-Haxon plcgian, from pkga^ 
a fight, batth^, sport, (hme amtm froni 
Anglo-Haxon gamen, to play. Sport h 
derived from Old Fronen <UspoH, from 
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the phriise sr desporUr (Latin dis, apart, 
anti ixirtarCf to ('.arry), meaning to 
(\‘irrv on<*’s st‘lf away from work or 
annoya ut*o. 

and tjanw both ineludo exorcise, 
oorport'al or nunital, or both; but play 
is an unsys< lunid iti, gumv a Hystoiuai.ic, 

' children play when they 
intTtdy run afttT (*ach oIIut, but this 
IS no’f/umc; on tht^ otla^r hand, when 
th(\v t'xcrciso wit h tlu' ball according 
U> any nilc, this is a yanw; every yarn', 
thtTt'fonv is a plapf but. ovt^ry play is 
not a (lamv: trundlins a hoop is a 
•play^ but not. a yamo: cri(‘ket. is both a 
play and a game. Ont^ person may 
Juive his play by hims<‘lf, but. tht^rt* 
must b(» nu)r(» t han out* to have a game. 
Play is atlapled tt) infants; gamvH U> 
th<>Ht% who ar<‘ inort' advantu'd in y<»ars. 
Play is som(‘tini<'s taken for th<^ act of 
amusing ont‘*s stdf wit.h an^i.hing m- 
teih‘et.ual and gnma for the act with 
\vhi(‘h any f/amr is played. 

Play and i\nori signify any at^tiou or 
motion for pmasure, wh(‘tlu‘r as it n*- 
gards \nan or animals; but play rt^fers 
more to tiie aetion, ami nport to the 
plt'asurt* pr<wiue(‘<l by th<‘ motion. 

Game a.nd saimrt Iioth imply an object 
pursiu'd, but game l•om^)^c^h(*mls an 
ol)jt«*t of eouti‘st which is to b<‘. ob- 
tain(‘d by art,, as t he < Olympic and otlwT 
gamvH of ant upiity. 

tlpmi <*onipn‘liendH a ideasumble ol>- 
ject to Ixf i)b(nim‘d by bodily exiTcise; 
as field «portHj rustic sporlHj and tlui 
iik(*, 

Game may lx* (‘xtiwhxl figuratively 
to any object of juirsuit; as th<4 game 
IS lost, the game is ov<*r. 

i^ipati is soin(‘(im(*s ustsl for tbe sul>- 
ji-et of apart to anotlur. 

IdayJ'u/^ Playful^ or full of 

plapt and .s/w/o'c, <lisiHis<*il to apartj my 
taken in a sense similar to the primi- 
ttv«*. idayfal is aptfiicabie to youth or 
childhood, when there is the greatest 
disposition to pUiy. t^partire is applietl 
in a g««Hl senw* to p<‘rs<uis<jf matuivr 
years. A perwm may be said to be* 
amrUeeyxho indidg<’N in harmlcKs s/wW* 

PLAYER. ArroH. 

PIwKAD. »See Aetti.ot«y.«j. 

PLEADER. SiD ki^wnoku. 

PLEASANT. Set* A<utHKAl*l.K; 
FAChTrot's. 

PLEASE. S»*eS,vnHl*'V. 


PLEASED. Soo Glad. 
PLEASING. Sec AGUEisAnLiu, 
PLEASURE, Joy, Dkli<iiit, Charm. 
Pleaaiire, through French plamVf from 
the Latin plaeerc, to please or give con¬ 
tent., is the giUKTic term, itivolving iu 
itself th(i common idea of t.he ot her 
terms. Je,//(sec (Ilad). from 

Krench dHUer, Latin delertare, a fro- 
<pient.at.iv(" of delieercj to allure (whence 
our adjective delUvmiia is d('rive<0» sig- 
nifu's what* allures the mind, 

Pltmure is a t.<'rm of ino,st. extensive 
use; it (jmbra<‘<‘s onti largy class of our 
feedings and semsations, and is opposed 
to nt)tiung but pain, wbieli einhraceB 
the seeonil ediuss or division: joy siud 
delight are but mcHl(‘s or modilieat.ions 
(>f pleaaare^ <litTin*ing as to t.he tlegreo 
and as to t.lw^ ol)j(*(d.s or sounies- 
Plvaaiire^ in its pixniliar aee<*ptat.iou, is 
smaller in di^griH’s than idt IuT Joy or 
delights but in its uuiv(‘i‘sal mux'ptat.ion 
it detlnt's tio tlc'grei^: llu' tiTiu is indif- 
fenmtly <‘mploye<l for tlu* high(*st as 
W(*ll as the )o\v<*Ht di‘gri‘(»: wlu^rius 
joy ami (Uilght cun be muployctl only 
to <*xpr(‘SH a positividy high dt^grec. 

I Pleaaarv, is producixl by any or every 
(>b]<rct; <wt‘rything by which wc aro 
I surroundixl acts upon us !xior<^ or less 
to produc<‘ it.; we may hsi\''<‘ pleaauro 
(dther from without, or friun within: 

I pleaaure from tl«r gnitifillation of our 
Henscs, from flu* c‘xen*ist^ of our afrixv 
tions. or tin*, ex<*rc.ise of our under¬ 
standings; pleaaftre.H from our own 
selves ov pleaaurea from oth(»rs: but 
joy is thTiv(‘d fnun (lut <*xi‘ndHe of th« 
alT<*etions; and delight <‘iMier from tho 
emotions or thi^ miderntunding. !u 
this mantUT we distinguish the pletta^ 
area of the table, social pleaaurea^ or 
inf(*llect.ual pleutiarea: the./V;// of nu*et*- 
inj? an olil friend; or ilu* ilelight of pur¬ 
suing a favorite objei’i- 
Plemurea an* <‘ithcr transitory or 
citherwlse; joy is in its nature com¬ 
monly sliort of flnrat ion; ii springs from 
particular cviMits; it is pleaaure at high 
tide, bttt it may emne and go ns sncl- 
<lcnly as the cvr*nts which ca.UH(*cl it: 
one’s yoy may be awakened and el<>- 
Htroyed in quick succession. Oiiiyhl IH 
nmre fh*cting even Ilian jo//, and much 
more inbuisi^ than simple phaanre; dc- 
liffld arises from a state of oufwani 
cireumsiauce.: whii'h is nulundly Ichh 
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durable than that of joy; but it is a 
state seldomer attainable and not so 
much at one's conamand as either pZcas- 
nre or joy, 

Pkamre^ joy, and ddight are likewise 
employed for the things which give 
pleasure^ joy, or 'Might, Charm (see 
Attraction) is used only in the sense 
of what charms or gives a high degree 
of pleasure, but not a degree equal to 
that of joy or delight^ though greater 
than of ordinary pleasure; pleasure in¬ 
toxicates; the joys of heaven arc ob¬ 
jects of a Christian's pursuit; the de- 
lights of matrimony arc lasting to those 
who are susceptible of true affection; 
the charms of rural scenery never fail 
of their effect whenever they offer 
themselves to the eye. 

See also Comfort. 

PLEDGE. Sec Deposit; Earnest. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY. See Am¬ 
bassador. 

PLENITUDE. Sec Fulness. 

PLENTIFUL, Plenteous, Abun¬ 
dant, Copious, Ample. Plentifvl and 
plenteous, signifying the presence of 
flerUy, plenitude, or fulness, differ only 
in use, the former being mostly em¬ 
ployed in the familiar, the latter in the 
grave, style. Plenty fills; abunda^icc, 
m Latin abundantia (from abwido, to 
overflow, compounded of the intensive 
ab and unda, a wave, signifying, liter¬ 
ally, overflowing), does more, it leaves a 
superfluity; as that, however, which 
fills suffices as much as that which 
flows over, the term ahundayice is often 
employed promiscuously with that of 
plenty; we may say indilTorontly a 
plentiful harvest or an abundant har¬ 
vest. Pkntifid is, however, a more 
familiar term than abundant: wo say, 
therefore, most commonly, plenty of 
provisions; plenty of food; plenty of 
com, wine, and oil; but an abundance 
of words; an dlmndance of riches; an 
abundance of wit or humor. In certain 
years fruit is plentiful, and at otluir 
times grain is plentiful; in all cases we 
have- abundant cause for gratitude to 
the Giver of all good things. 

Copious, in Latin coinosus, from 
copia, or con^ together, and opes, 
wealth, signifying having a store, and 
ample, from Latin amplus, spacious, are 
modes either of phmly or abundance: 
the former is employed in rogar<l to 


what is collected or brought into one 
place; the term aynplc is employed 
only in regard to what may be nar¬ 
rowed or expanded; a copion^ stri'ain 
of blood, or a copious flow of words, 
equally designate the quaiil-ity which 
is collected, as an ample provision, an 
amph store, an ample shar(\ marks t.luit 
which may at pleasure be increased or 
diminished. 

PLIANT. S(^o Flexible. 

PLOT. See Combination. 

PLUCK. Sec Draw. 

PLUNDER. Sec Rapine; Sack; 
Spoliation. 

PLUNGE, Dive. Plunge comes 
from a lxypoth(d.ical Latin plumUcan*, 
based onxnumbuni, througli hVtuKfh 

plongvr, and mtnins to fall inl.<> the 
water like the l(‘ad thrown out, to plund> 
the depth. Dive, from Anglo-Saxon 
dyfan, to immerse, is allied to dip, 
dem), etc. 

One plunges sometimes in order to 
dive; but one may plunge withiiui. div- 
itig, and one may dive without plunging: 
to plunge is to dart head foremost into 
the water: t.o dive is to go to i.htj bol.- 
loin of the water or toward it; it is a 
good practice for batlwu's to plunge 
into the water when they first go in, 
although it is not advisiihie for them 
to dive; ducks frequently dive into tho 
water without over plunging, lliiia 
far i,hcy differ in their natural sense; 
but in the figurative applicuition tlwy 
dilTer more widely: to plunge, in this 
case, is an act of roshnc'ss: t.o dive is 
an act of design: a young man hurried 
away by his passions will plu7tgc into 
every extrav^^?aIU?e when he comes 
into possassion of his estate: a nervy'' 
speculator will often make a plunge in 
the stex^k or commodities markets for 
control of an inUTCst. 

POINT. Am. 

POISE, Balance. For the derivar 
tions of poise and haUirm sees Counter¬ 
poise. 

To pmc is properly to keep the 
weight from prtissing on inther side; 
to balance is to keep the Iminnec w»n. 
The id(»a of bringing into an cxpiilibrium 
is common to both terms, but a thing 
is poised as regards itw^lf; it is bal¬ 
anced as regards oth(»r things; a iH*r- 
son poises a plain stick in his liand 
when he wants it to lie even; he 
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balance.^ tho stick if it. has a particular 
ill. ojK'li end: a person may 
•p<}isc liitus(»lf, but li<» haUimrit others: 
when not. oii firm /ground it is neces¬ 
sary to jfHiiHc one’s stilf; when two 
persons are situatt*d oin^ at. each end 
of a b(«.ini th(‘.y may balance one. an¬ 
other. In t.h<» moral application they 
are similarly dist inguished, 
also (rouNTKuroiSM. 

POISON* Vknom. Poition, in Fi’ench 
poiaotiy La.t.iu polio, a drink, is a gen¬ 
eral t(*nu; in its original meaning it 
signith\s atiy })otion whi(‘li ac.t.s d(‘- 
stru<‘tiv(‘ly tipon th(‘ ayst.(*m. Venom, 
in h'reneh venin, Latin rcncnuni, is a 
spe(n(\s of <h*adly or malignant poiaon: 
a poimn may be eitlur slow or <|uick; 
a venom, is always most active m its 
nature: a poiaon must be administ<T<Ml 
inwardly to have its a tH'tiom 

will a<‘.t by an ('xt(‘rnal applicaition: the 
iui(Ui of the helh'bore. is a poison: tlu' 
tongue of t.h(» a<ider and the tooth of 
the viper cont-ain venom: many plants 
nn» untit. to b(‘ <'at.(‘n on account of t.he 
iommous cpmlit.v whicli is in theju; the 
ndians ar<‘ in tlu^ habit of <lipping the 
tins of th<*ir arrows in a venomous juie(». 
whi<'h rtMuhu’s the slightest wound 
mortal. 

The moral application of these tenna 
is ch*arly drawti from th<ar nrojXT ac- 
ceptatioTx; th** poimi nmst be infused 
<»r inject(‘d into the subj(*ct; the* venom 
acts up(m him cxt<‘rnally: biul prin- 
cinh« are justly companrd to a poison, 
wni(‘.h some are so unhai>oy as to suck 
in with th(‘ir mother’s milk; the shafts 
of envy art^ p<’culiarly venomous \vh(*n 
direc-ted against those in ektvatwl 
stations. 

POLITE, PonmiiKi), Rkwnko* P(h 
life, (ram polire, U) make smooth 
(HtHi < vtiOi denot<‘H a (piaHty; polish* •*, 
of a similar <i<*rivation, a Htal(»: hex who 
is mlite. is so according tf> the rules of 
miteness: he wdm is polished is polishM 
l>y the force of art: a isdite man is, in 
W'giml to his behavior, a rmisht‘rl g<'ntl<*- 
mau; hut a rude person may be more 
or IcsSH imlishvd and y*‘t not free from 
rUihxiMxss. Refined rises in s«*nse, both 
in regartl to imliie. and judisfied: a man 
in indehtwl to naturo. rather than t.o 
artj. for his refinemmU; but his mlitmm 
or fiis pdlsh m txntirely the fruit of wlu- 
oation. PotUenm and voUdi do not ex** 
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tend t.o anytliing but externals; rcyZnc- 
ment applies as much to the tnind as 
the body: rules of condu<?t. and good 
society will make a man ‘i>olHe; lessons 
in dancing will serve, to giv(x a polish; 
refined inanni^rs or principhxs will 
naturally arise out of nfincment of 
men. 

As polish cxtionds only to (.he o»* 
(.erior, it is hvss liable to exceas than 
refinement: wlam t.h(‘ language, tho 
walk, and deportnwint. of a man are 
polished, he is divested of all that can 
make him olT(‘nsiv(^ in social intor- 
(umrs<x; but. if his t,enmer bix refined 
bcyoml a (X(*rt.aiti boundary, he loses 
the (‘TKTgy of (diara(‘ter >vhi(?l» is <us(‘n- 
tial for iriaiut.juninj5 his dignity against 
the nule shocks of human life. 

See also (Ikntkkl; WKLri-nKKT). 

POLITICAL, PoLiTio. PoUliealhxiB 
th<*^ propiT meaning <d t.he word imUiy. 
which, from t.lw* (Jr<‘(‘k troXtritet and 
iroXec, a city, signiti<'s t-lu" gov(Tnm<‘nt 
either of a city or a (‘ouut.ry. PolMw, 
lik(x the wonl policy, has the improper 
meaning of the word polity, namely, 
(.hat. of <d(*v<T manag(*mcxnt, Ix'txmise the 
alTairs of st at (\s are sonud-iines managcxl 
with consitleralihx art and fhu*HSc: 
heneex W(‘ speak of polilM govern¬ 
ment as opposed to that which is 
oc< 5 l(»siast.ic.; an<l of polilio conduct sis 
oppost‘d to (hat. wlmdi is unwiwx and 
without foresight: in voliltcal (|ues- 
tions, it is not polMa lor individuals 
to si‘t tlKiiUHclvt's 111) bi opposit.ion t.o 
those who are in p<)W(*r; t.lx* study of 
poUHcH, ns a science, may make a man 
a chwer statewnan, but. it may not al¬ 
ways enable him to Ixs truly jiolUic in 
his iirivnte conccTiis. 

POLLUTE. Hi't) Cdntaminatri; 
Dmxvvtu 

POLYCHROMATIC. Hee Nacuik- 
oils. 

POMP. S(so Maoi^ihcwnck. 

POMPOUS. S<xo MA<iisT«r«An; 
Tiikatuicax*. 

PONDER. Se<‘ Think. 

PONDEROUS. Hixx UwAVr. 

POOR, PAtin'JH. ihufr and jmu^ter 
aro both <lerive<l from (h«» i^at in 
ffCT, Old Frerudi poor. Pmrr is a 
term of goixTal use; jsiujtrr is a t<‘rm 
of particular use: a jHiupcT is a potre 
man who Uvoh uixm alum or the n*Uef 
of the parish: the former is, tlmrcforc, 
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indefinite in its meaning; the latter 
conveys a reproachful idea. The word 
poor is used as a substantive only in 
the plural number; paujxsr is a sub¬ 
stantive both in the singular and plural: 
the poor of the parish are, in general, a 
hea^ burden upon the inhabitants: 
there are some persons who arc not 
ashamed to live and die as paupers, 

POPULACE. See People. 

PORTEND. Sec Augur. 

PORTION. See Deal; Part. 

POSITION, Posture. Position (see 
also Place) is hero the general term, 
posture the particular term. The po«i- 
tio 7 i is that in which a body is placed 
in respect to other bodies: as the 
standing with one’s face or back to an 
object is a posiiim; but a posture is 
that position which a body assumes in 
respect to itself, as a sittmg or reclin- 

also Tenet. 

POSITIVE, Absolute, Peremp¬ 
tory. Positive, in Latin posfUivus, from 
posittbs, past participle of pono, to put 
or place, and a suffix, signifies placed 
or fixed, that is, fixed or established 
in the mind. Absolute, from Latin ab, 
away, and solutm, participle of solvere, 
to loosen, signifies uncontrolled by any 
external circumstances. Perernptonj, in 
Latin pere?nptorius, from peranpior, a 
destroyer, jkt, utterly, and cmere, to 
take, signifying t-o take away ut.t.orly, 
means removing all further question. 

Positive and absolute are employed 
for cither things or persons; 'ixrvmptory 
for persons only, or for that which is 
personal. What is positive has a det- 
terminato existence; it is oppos(*d to 
what is negative, indctorminaf.o, or 
precarious; as positive g(K)d, positive 
pleasure or pain; what is absolute is 
without dcpend(»nco or coniwwt.ion, it 
Is opposed mostly to th(t r(‘Iative or 
conditional, as absolute cxistemeo, ahso’- 
lute justice. 

In regard to persons or what is per¬ 
sonal, positive applies either t.o t.hc as¬ 
surance of a man or to the mazuv r 
of his expressing that assurance; a 
person may bo posHwe in his own 
mind (see Confident), or he may 
make a positive assertion; absolute ai>- 
pli(J8 either to the mode of acting or 
the circumstances under which one 
as to have an absolute possession 


or command, to make an absohde 
promise; peremptory is applied to the 
natmo of the action or the manner 
I of performing it; a command may be 
peremptory, and a tone A 

positive assertion will remove doubt if 
made by one entitled to crediti; an 
absolute promise will admit, of no 
reservation on the part of i.ho person 
making it. A ptremplory command ad¬ 
mits of no demur or remonstrance; a 
peremptory answer satisfies or put.s to 
silence. 

See also Actual; Categorical; 
Confident; Definite; Infallible. 

POSSESS. Sec Hold. 

POSSESSIONS. See Goods. 

POSSESSOR, pROPItlETOU, OW'NER, 
Master. The possessor has the full 
power, if not. the right, of the. present 
disposal over the obj(u*t of possession; 

I the proprietor and owmr have the un- 
I Limited right of transfer, but not al¬ 
ways the i)Ower of immediate tlisposal. 
The proprietor and the owner are the 
same in significat.ion, though not in 
application, the first term being uschI 
principally in regard to mat.ters of 
importance; the lattiT on familijir oc¬ 
casions: the proprietor ()f an instate 
IS a more suitable expression than the 
owner of an cst-ate: the oumer of a book 
is more becoming than the jtropHvtor, 
The possessor anti the muster art^ (u>m- 
monly the same person whtui those 
things artj in question which ant suli- 
ject to possession; but. ilu% terms iu*e 
othtTwise so difitTtTit in th(‘ir original 
mt^aning that th<‘y can seartjttly admit 
of comparison: tht^ ;^o,s.s7\sw>r of a house 
is nat.urally the 7 Haster of the house; 
and, in gtuicral, whatt^vtT a man 
sesse^ that he Iwis in his powtT and is 
constmiumt.ly 7nasfer of; but wo may 
have, legally, the right, of jmssminy a 
tiling ovtT whitdi we have actually no 
power of control: in this cast^, wtt arc 
nominally 'iMssessor, but. virtually not 
master, A minor, or insane person 
may bo both jmssessor anti proprietor o 
that over which he has no eontrol; a 
man is, then^fore, twi th(% otIwT hand, 
approi)riat(‘Iy dtmoniinatcd mnalcr, not 
pmsessor, of hm actions. 

^>0SS1BLE, PUACTIOAIU^E, PfUO- 
TiCAL. Possible, from tluj Latin pt)Hmp 
to be able, ami a suffix, signifit^s prop* 
crly able to be done: vradiGahUf 
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compounded of Latin practiniSj Greek 
.Tp«Kroc«ff, from the signifying to 
do, and a suflix, signifiOvS to be able 
to put in practice: henc<‘ t.lio diifcT- 
pn<Ui betiWeon pomhlc. tind pracMcablc 
is l.lio same as Ix'twei'ii iloing a t.Uing 
at all or doing it as a rule. 'Tlu'ro are 
many things i?tmibla whicli (cannot bo 
<*all(xl practicablr; but what is pmo- 
ticoblo must, in its naturt*, bo pomhh. 
Tlu^ pemibh depcuuls soU*ly on the 
powtT of the iig<*nt.; the practicable 
dept'uds on (arcumsiiuu'os: a child 
<*.aunot say how much it is pomMv. for 
him to l(‘!irn until Ix' has tried; seluMtu's 
hav(^ soim^times everything apnarent.ly 
to recomimmd them to notice*, Init that 
whi(*h is of the first importance, namely, 
tlwar pnn'/ irahility, 

'Tlwi practicable is that which may or 
etin Ixj practiced; t.h(» practical is that 
whu’.h is int.t'mle<l for prae/te liui 
former, ther<^F<jre, applies to that which 
nxm dovis(^ to carry into practice: the 
latt<^r to that wUi(ih tlw'y hjiv(^ to pme- 
Uca: proj<x?tt)rs ought to consider wind, 
is 'irracUcablc; <livin('s and moralists 
Inivo to eotisid<T what, is ^jimclmd, 'Pluj 
practicable is oppos(Kl to t.lu^ wiprjw- 
licabk.; t he practical to t.ho thcon^t-ical 
or stMH'.ulative, 

POST. vSeePnAC’K. 

POSTPONE. S(s^ Orlay. 

POSTURE. S<‘e A<*ru)N; PoBmoN. 

POTENT. See PowKURun. 

POTENTATE. St*e PuiNOM. 

POUND. S<H^ PUKAK. 

POUR, SiiKi). Pour meant 

originally to purify or elarifv by press¬ 
ure, <»r pouring out, fnjrn hide Latin 
pnmri\ Latin paruft, p\jn*. I^pill is a 
Seamluiaviau wortl meaning to <leHt.roy 
or sht*<l. tShid comes from Anglo- 
Sax^in Mradatu 

W(i pour with <h‘sign; we apiU by 
iteeuhad : we pour wat <t over a plant 
<»r a bed; wt* *spill it on th<‘ ground. 
T<^ pour is an act of e(»nv(*nien<?e; to 
Hpilf and nM are aels nujn* or less hurt¬ 
ful; th(» fornuT is to cau.se to run in 
small (|uaut tlut latter in large 
({Unidities: we imur wine out of a 
b(d.t le into a glass; Imt the }>1 (Xk1 at a 
M*mm is Haiti to l>t^ HpiUed or «/avi wlam 
us life is violently taken awjiy: whui 
is imrtd is commonly no part <»f the 
bmly wltcnce it is btit what 

is md m x\o other than a compunimt 


part; hence trees are said to shed their 
univcs, animals their hair, or human 
beings to mhed tears. Hence the dis¬ 
tinction bc'twtwn those words iu their 
moral applic^ation. 

POVERTY, Want, Pknuuy, In- 
DKJENCE, Need. PovertPf through 
French from Latin paupirtaiem. based 
on pauper, poor, which marks tlie con¬ 
dition of being poerr, is a general state 
of fortune opposed to that of riches. 

Poverty admii.s of different states or 
(h'griH^s whi(!h are expressed by the 
other t.(a'ms. Want, from tlui vctI) to 
want, d(uiot(‘s, when talom alisolnhdy, 
the want of 1.h(% firsts no(‘.('ssarit»s, which 
is a pc'rmancnt Htat(‘, and a low state 
of poverty; but. it may sonu'thiu^s d<^ 
note an oc(‘.asional want, as a f.rjivcllcT 
in a d('S(‘rt. may be oxpos<‘(l t.o want; 
or it may imply the want of ])arf,u'.ular 
things, as wh(‘n we si)(‘ak of our wants. 

Penury, in Jjatin penuria^ aUi<xl t.o 
OnH‘k TTFiCrt, liiing(T, signifying <^x- 
treme want, is pov(‘rty in it s most ahj(‘-di 
state, whi(^h is always HiippostMl t.o bo 
as piTinaiKuit as it is wn^teluxl, to 
which tht)S(‘ who arc already poor arc 
lirought, tiithiT by misfortune or im- 
pru<leii<H\ 

Indiyence, in Latin indtyeniia, from 
indigere, from ind, for, and cf/en*, to he in 
nerd, to wfiit, signiii(‘s the stat.e of 
mtnimj such things as oiu^ has boon 
i habituat.<‘d to or which arc suited t.o 
‘oueV station, and is prop<*rly applit'd 
[ b> persons in tli<* supiTior walks of lifiv 

Need (sec Nkokssity) iniplii's a 
prcsinii Wfut, or the slate of wanting 
such things as f.h(» immediah^ (uxatsioa 
calls for: a ti'inporury stati* to which 
j[Mn’son,M of all <*ondilion8 I'xpostxl, 

POWER, Stuknutii, Foui’M, Ao- 
TUoKiTv, Dominion. Power, from 
Ang’,o-Frcnch peer, which in hlidillc 
English diweloped a te; LnU* Ijatin 
polere, to lx? able, is t,lu‘ g(*ncri<^ and 
universal term, compnhending in it 
that siinplr* prineiido of nature which 
exists in all subjects, Strength, t)r the 
abstract quality of strong, and /o/rc 
(s<*c Enkuov) tiro inodtrB of 
'rhesc Utiuh arii uU used «*ithr‘r in a 
physical ora moral appli(;atit»n. I*ower, 
m a physical Hens<», stguifies whjd(*vcr 
causes tn< it ion: strength that spe<?i(fH of 
IHtuHT tliat in the vit al and nmscnlar 

jiarts of the Inxly. Ntrmgth irt there- 
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fore intemaJ, and depends on the in-' 
tcrnal organization of the frame; -poiocr 
on the oxt-crnal circumstances. A man 
may have strength to move, but not the 
power, if he be bound with cords. Our 
strength is proportioned to the health 
of the body and the firmness of its 
make: our power may be increased by 
the help of instruments. 

Power may be exerted or otherwise; 
force is power exerted or active; bodies 
nave a power of resistance while in a 
state of rest, but they arc moved by 
a certain jTorcc from other bodies. 

The word power is used technically 
for the moving force. 

In a moral acceptation, power, 
strength, and force may be applied to 
the same objects with a similar dis¬ 
tinction: thus we may speak of the 
power of language generally; the 
strength of a person’s expressions to 
convey the state of his owm mind; and 
the force of terms, as to the extent of 
their meaning and fitness to convey 
the ideas of those who use them. 

Power is either public or private, 
which brings it into alliance with aathor- 
ity (sec Inf^ijenck). Civil power in¬ 
cludes in it all that which enables us 
to have any influence or control over 
the actions, persons, property, etc., of 
others; authority is confined to that 
species of power which is derived from 
some legitimate source, Poiocr exists 
indcpcnilcntly of all right; auihorUy 
is founded only on right. A king has 
often the power to bo cruel, but hc‘ 
has never tlie avihority to bo so. Hiih- 
jects have sometimes the powtr of 
overturning the government, but they 
can in no case have the aidhoriiy,' 

Power is indefinite as to dogi*oc; one 
may have little or much imo&r: iUn 
minima is a positive degree of power. 
A monarch’s p<mcr may be limi<.iHl by 
various circumstances; a d(*spot exer¬ 
cises dominion over all liis subj(»(5iH, 
high and low. One is not said to gi^t 
power over any objeset, but to get 
an object into one’s po?wr; on the 
other hand, we got a donii7iion over an 
object; thus some men have a tiominion 
over tlio conscience of others. 

Powerful, Potent, Mighty.—Powerful 
is full of power; potent, from the Latin 
potens, the present participle of the verb 
posse (whence possible is derived), sig¬ 


nifies, literally, being able or having 
power, and 'mighty^ signifies having 
might. Pmoerful is applicable to 
strength as well as power: a powerful 
man is one who by size and build c^aii 
easily overpower another; and a poivcr- 
ful person is one who has much in his 
power: potent is used only in this lat.ter 
sense, in which it expresses a larg{T 
extent of ptnocr: a potent monartdi is 
much more than a poiocrfid prince: 
mighty expresses a still higher degree 
of power; night is power uhliinite<i by 
any consideration or circumstance; a 
giant is called mighty in t.he. ph,vsie.al 
sense, and genius is said to be mighty 
which takes everyl.hing within its 
grasp; the Supremo Bcdhg is <»ntith*d 
cither Omnipotent or Almighty; but the 
latter term seems to (‘.envoy the idea 
of boundk^ss extent more forcibly than 
the former. 

See also IlEttcrrLEAN. 

PRACTICABLE. See PossiBtiW. 

PRACTICE. S(ic Custom; Exer¬ 
cise. 

PRAGMATISM, PllACTTCAnXSM, 
Humanism. Those words all r<‘f(‘r to 
a recent philosophy, most rcKwuit 
and (philosophically speaking) fasUion- 
ablo ‘ism’ that the new (century has 
produced, known by some as Human.-- 
isrn, and by others as Pragmatism*^ 
{Acadv^ny, August 4. 190(1). This 
philosophy teaches that the whole 
nuianing of a cioiuseption express(‘s it- 
s(df in practical cH)nHe(|U(‘ne(‘H, (mIIkt 
in tlui shape of <u>iida(tt to be recom- 
mend(Hl or of exp(;ri(jn(i(\s to b(^ cx- 
pocti'd, if it is tnui. In short, “if it 
works, it is tnu^.” This wtis (uilkul 
praetimlism by som(» betjause th(i t(*Ht 
of truth is its rt^sults in prncUco (ul- 
tima<-(dy from Grcn^k itpdrTHv, to do; 
Init William Janu's, tht^ Ammenn ex- 
pomnit of the plukisophy, gave it ihci 
name irragmatism, from (Fu^ samet Greek 
V(*rb vpdrniv, winch has th(4 same 
ni(*aning as ^mtetlcaUsm F>ut is a triflii 
more euphonious. Humam^m, from 
Latin human us, pertuinin^j; to man, 
from homo, man, is applknl to tho 
philosophy bccauw it 5udg<»B truth not 
t)y al)Ht»ra<;t or th<X)r(iti(ial printnpkm, 
but simply by it.8 pnwjticAl outcome in 
human life. But the objetetion to the 
title hutmnism is that the word has 
already been applied to the work of tho 
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scliolarsof RoniUHsancowhor(3vivo(l mtrcati/ Bk<OJ in 

liio of a “human” lif(^, on Ani«;lo-Krom*h mttrj Latin miuif t.o fol- 

tlu‘busts of Uu* Chx't^k and Uotnan art, low after, denote diilerent niodes of 
as contrasted wit.li tlu' spiritual ideal praz/cr, varying in the einsuinst.an cos of 
of the nuMlia‘val Iheolopans. Hence, the acition ami the objecit ach'd upon. 
wh('n humanitwi isnse<l for The praijcr is msulo more' conunonly 

there is t'onfiision. As is tlu' cast' to tht' Su})r(*ine Hein^j;; tht^ is 

with niosi, iK'w words, tiu'. diITt'renct' made niort', K<'m*rally t.o <)n(*’s h'llow- 
betiween tIu' syntuiynu'S is not one of crt'aturi's; we may, howtwi'r, /wo//our 
xnt'aninji, but of castoinary nsafi;e. ft'llow-crt'atiires, and/w7//w»M>ur Oreiv- 
PRAISE, (VtMMi'jNi), AccnAUi), Ex- tor: tlie ywo//zr is inaile for evt'rythinp; 
Ton. t liroiijj;!! French />rc/.s‘, is which is of the first iiiiportanct' to us 

coniu'c.lt'd with our own W'ord prur as livdnfi; Ix'irif^s; the pviiihnt is made 
(Latin imihm)^ sipinifying to ^ive a for that which may satisfy our tlt'sires; 
valut' to a thinj?. in Latin lu'nttt' our prai/vra to tht'Alinif;hty coii- 

comim'ndOf coinpounth'd of can, tt)- cern all tmr circ.umslanct's as moral 
^j;(‘lhtT, and mandarcy to ]>iit into the anti rtssponsiblt^ ii^ent-s; t>ur prtitiom 
hamls, si^nifit's lo t^oinmit to tht' tht^ temporary cireiiinsl.auct's t>f our 
gtMsl opinitai of t>llu'rs. Applaud (st't^ presi'iil. t‘\ist.t'n('.t‘. 

Aiumau.sk). Ea'IoI, in Latin cx, In'- Wht'n tht' tt'rin prapvr is appUetl to 
yond, and hlhrc, to lift, si^Jinifics to lift nu'ii, it. tjarries wiih it. tht' ith'a of (‘iir- 
up very hifi,h. neslnt'ss and suhmissitm; tht' petitUm 

All tht'so ttTins denotes the act of is a publiti act., in which ninny t'xpresa 
expressing; approbation. To pram is their wishes to tluuSuprt'nic ;yitlmrity; 
thti most and inilt'flnih'; it the mpml and vntrcatu art' intlivitlual 

mav risti to a bif^li tlt'^nx*, but it gen- acts bet.wt't'n nu*n in their privatt' ro- 
orally iinplit's a lower tlt'grt'e: we praiae. latious: ( Im pt'oplt' petithu tlu^ king 
a perstm gt'Ut'rally; wt' eammvud him or tliti iwirliamt'nt; a <*hihl makes 
particularly; w<‘ /zmMv? him for his a nupted to its part'iit; one friend 
tliligt'iict*, stibnt'ty, anti the like; we makes a rnpicd to antii.htT. The 
wmmend him ftir'his pt'rformant*t*H. or quvd mark.s an ('tpiality, but the m- 
forany particular insfunt't‘ of prutienct' treatp dclincs nti conilititm; it differs, 
or gootl condut't. Tt) applaud is an howt'Vt'r, frtHU th(' fornu'r in the 
ardt'nt moth* of prahiutj: wt' applaud naturt' of tht* objt'ct ami Iht' mode of 
a ptTstui ftir his nobility of spirit: prt'ftTring; tlm 'mpieut is but a simple 
to exfol is a rt'Vt'rential mdtle of pram t'xprt'ssion; iiiu^ vnlreatp is urgt'ut: tho 
'<*////; w'e exfol a man for his lu'rtiic rcz/zzc.v/may bt'nuule in trivhil mat.t.orH; 
«'xpioils. I*raiHV is confmetl tt> no star tlu' culrvalp is made in mattt'rs tliat 
tion, though with most proprh'ty ht'- <lt»cply intt'rcst Uu* ftu'lings: vn^ rctpml 
Htowt'tl by superiors on tHpials: rum- afnend to It^idusahtiok; w<'use every 
imidatian is tlu' t>Mrt of a sup(‘nt>r; a euireahj in ortlt'r to tlivcrt ti perison 
part'ut cammendn his chihl for nn act from thoso purpose which wo think 
of charity: is iht'actof many th'trimt'utal: one compluw with a ro- 

lu \vell of ont'; tht'alrhinl perform- tpwd; one yitdtls to etilrvnUeti, Jt wa» 
iwict'S are the fr('<|ucnt suhjeetH of thiMlving <)f Ko<irat(*H that they 

^uihlic ttpplauHc: to exlal is the act woultl saerihee a cock t#> Aesculapius; 
of inferiors, who thudarc lhu.s dtrcidwlly Hcgulus <lcaf to every vtdmttu of 
their sense of a pt'rson’s uup(‘rit>rity. his friernH who wished him not to 
PRAISEWORTHY. HiK' .Laituaw-k. rt'turn to (larthage. 

PRANK. Het' Fuowe. The mit is a higher kind of prayer^ 

PRATTLE* Heti varying both in the natun' of tlic suh- 

PRAYER, IV/rrnoN, Hkqukht, En- ject ami tiu? ch»»*a<?ter of the agent. 
TUKATV, Hen*. Prayer, from t.h<^ Old A genl.leman pays his uuit to a liwly; 
Fn'UcU pn /cr, Latin prirari, to pray, is a courtUT mnki'S Ids mil to the prinee: 
a geiu'ral term, imduding the <?oiuinon auU in h'gal nomenclatnn? meant origF 
idea of application to some person for nally u iHliUvn or a imycr^ 
any favor to Iw? granted ; pilUon, based PREARRANGE* 8*io Piuomjbdj- 
on pilmt, to stsik; reyueM (see Akk); tatw. 
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PI^CARIOUS. See Doubtful. 

PRECEDENCE. See Prioeity. 

PRECEDENT. See Example. 

PRECEDING. See Antecedent. 

PRECEPT. See Command; Doo 
trinr; Maxim. 

PRECEPTIVE. See Didactic. 

PRECINCT. See Border. 

PRECIOUS. See VaijUABLB. 

PRECIPITATE. See Sudden. 

PRECISE. See Accurate. 

PRECLUDE. See Prevent. 

PRECONTRIVE. See Premedi¬ 
tate. 

PRECURSOR. See Forerunner. 

PREDETERMINE. See Premedi¬ 
tate. 

PREDICAMENT, See Situation. 

PREDICT. See Foretell. 

PREDOMINANT. See Prevail¬ 
ing; Supreme. 

PieE-EMINENCE. Sec Priority. 

PRE-EMINENT. Sec Supreme. 

PREFACE. Sec Prelude. 

PREFER. See Choose; Encourage. 

PREFERABLE. See LligibXjE. 

PREFERENCE. See I^riouity, 

PREJUDICE. Sec Bias; Disad- 

VANTA<JE. 

PRELIMINARY. See Previous. 

PRELUDE, Preface. Prelude,from 
the Latin pr<Vj before, and liuiere, to 
play; the ^ijanio that prooedt'S 

another; from the Latin fttri, 

to speak, Hif!;niii(‘H the speech that pr<^ 
cedes. The id(»a of a preparatory in- 
trodiKftion is ine.ludod in both th(‘sc^ 
terms; but the former consists of a(i- 
tions, the latter of words: thi» throwing 
of sioiuw and brejakinfa; of windows is tlwf 
prelude, on t.h(? piirt of a mob t.o a p:(*iu‘ral 
riot, atnl tipoloj^y for one's ill behavior is 
sometimes th(‘. prefaea 1.c> solicit.iiiK a r(»- 
miasion (>f punishin(‘nt. The pniude 
is fre<inentJ>, thoii^i;h not always, pnv 
parat»ory to that which is in its(*lf 
actually l>ad: the prefner, is <nt.h(T to 
guard against something ohjec^tiouabht 
or to see.uro som<*thiu!t? <l(‘sirable. In- 
iempertinco in licpior is tlu^ prelude, to 
evtjry (>th(fr <«travagan<s<*; wh(^n om? 
wishers to insure compliance witli a r(»- 
quest that may poasibly be unre<ison- 
abl<s It. is n<*i*.(<ssiiry t.o pave the way 
by some suitable preface. 

In trho oxf.<«id<jd application t.hey 
are b<dh taken in an indifforcut 
sense. 


PREMEDITATE, Plan, Prear¬ 
range, Prbcontiuve, Predetermine, 
Propose. Premeditate, from Latin 
proe, before, and meditari, t.o think, 
moans to think over something before¬ 
hand. Plan, from Latin pkimnn, a 
Hat. surface, moans properly a drawing 
on a Hat surfaces—hence ah outline^ of 
what is t.o be done. It has, tlu*r(‘fore, 
more specific reference to action than 
premeditate. Prccoutrive moans to con„ 
trive beforehand. (For diTivation and 
moaning sec Contrive.) It suggests 
a working out. of pet.t.y details and ad¬ 
justment of t.he r(‘lat.ions of the parts 
of a plan, and is applied to e,ompara- 
tively smtill projects, whereas plan may 
be applied to anything. Prearrangh 
(see CJlass) also suggt'sts the adjust.- 
ment beforehand, but not tlie potty 
ingenuity of precontriee. Predetermine, 
is to ddermine. boforidiand (sc^e De¬ 
termine), and propone, from Latin 
7 )ro, before, and Fren(‘.h poner, to place, 
luus a similar meaning. But propone, 
means merely to i>lace the possibility of 
a future course before the mind; y;rc- 
determiuG suggests also an action of tihe 
will. 

PREMISE, Presume. Premim, 
from pra; and mumwi, the past par¬ 
ticiple of millmi, siguiiies to set down 
beforehand; vrenume, from pnr and 
mnure, to t.aK(‘, or takii up, signifi(‘H 
t-o take up or accept. Ixffondiand, 
Both these terms a^^ (‘inployed in re¬ 
gard to our pr(‘vious assiTtious or ad¬ 
missions of any circumstancis the 
formiT is used for what is t.lw‘(>reti<ia\ 
or btdougs to opinions; th(‘ lat.ter ifc# 
used for what is prai^tieal or belongs to 
faints: we premine that I he I'xislemu; oi 
a Deity is umpieHtiouable when wo ar¬ 
gute resp<*cthig flis attributes; we pm. 
nunw that a p<‘rsou has a linn heli(‘f in 
Divint^ rev<*lat.ion whf*u w<* exhort Iniu 
to follow the precepts of th<‘, Gospel. 
No argument can Ix^ pursued until wo 
liav<* premined tliose points upim which 
l)oth parties are f.o agree; we must be 
can*ful not to prrnume upon mon‘ than 
what we are fully authoriK<*d to take 
for certain. 

PREPARATORY. See i>REViouB. 

PREPARE. Sf^eFrr. 

PREPAREDNESS, Pueraration* 
Prepare,Umm is a substantivo devel¬ 
oped recently in the United Statefr 
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from i.hc past, part.iciplo of tho verb 
^reporef and in<*:ins jm'pnred for war. 
It has in no other moaning 

than is iinpli(‘tl in ilui sul^st-antivo 
corri'aiK>ndinf!: to prepare^ already in 
oxisi.tnieo — prepaptlion; but it 
derives its special siKnifi<*.anc.o and 
voi;ut‘ from tla* jiKital.ion for inorctised 
armaments. It t‘annot. be substituted 
for ptrparatlon in other (‘onnec.tions. 
Prvpnrathm is the normal substantive 
eorrespondiiiK to prcjuiro. 

'rhuH we plan t-hm^s ahead of the 
tiim' when wanted or to bo done; we 
]»rarran{ii' family mat((*rs b(‘for(' our 
death; we prtronlrivv or <'xp(‘rimeut 
with t ratisa<*tions b<‘fore results are 
n(HMh‘d; wo pmivtvrniinc or scillt*. a 
t»robl(*m OP future aelwjn in our miiwls 
before it is neta'asary to acromplhh it; 
and we propone sonu'thiiifj; that may 
heeome a setthnl matter in tlu^ futun*. 

P3REPONDERA.TE. OvKUBAtr 

ANtfK. 

PREPOSSESSION. Sco Bknt; 

Bias. 

PREPOSTEROUS. Sco Iwha- 


TrOXAIi. 

PREROGATIVE. S(‘e P!IIVim*5(jk. 
PRESAGE. See Axunut; Omwn. 
PRESCRIBE. AeroiNT; Dio 


TATK. 

PRESCRIPTION. U«a<?k. 

PRESENT. S(*e iNTUomrcK. 

PRESERVATION. Sai.vation. 

PRESERVE. See Kkki*; Savk. 

PRESS> SQtncKZK, Pinch, (Iuipk. 
Prmf in Latin //ressuHf ptu’lieiple of 
premvn*, to pr<*Hs. ^Squeeze comes from 
Anglt^hnxon miemtt, to crush, wil»h 
th<* aildition of cs, from the Ohl Preneh 
pnfix OH (Latin ex) which has n priva¬ 
tive force. Pinch is a nasidis4c<l fonn 
of It,alian pieciaro or pizzare. North 
Fren<‘h pineher. mi«ining to prick with 
a Hhiir{)-point<Hl inKtrurimnt--a pick or 
pfrr; »( is not now applh'd to a priek- 
mg, howxmtr. irripe^ a word nt)w kcI- 
dom uhchI in this spi^liingi and gi^m^rally 
«ubstit.ut<!fd by the aiialogoua gripy is in 
AnghnSaxon pripan* 

The forcible a<*4.ion of one. body on 
imother is ixiclu<lc>d in all ihtvu^ 

In t,h<^ wordjTOs this is tlio only idea; 
the r<^ diiier tn the circamKiatum 


Wo tnay mm with the foot, th(^ hand> 
the whole b<«ly, or any particuhur 
limb; one nqmezcH commonly with Urn 


hand; one pinches either with the 
fingers or an inst-nuneut constructed 
in a similar fonnj one f/?apc« with 
tot*th, claws, or any instrument that (win 
gain a hokl upon tlici object. Inani¬ 
mate iiH well as aninuite obj<vits 
or pimdi; but t.o squeeze and arc 
moni properly the ac^t.ions of animate 
objecits; 1h(^ former is always sai<l of 
p(n\sons, the latter of animals; stoneja 
press that on which th(',y rt*st tlioir 
w(«ght; a door whicdi shuts of itself 
may phich tlui fingers; oiu^ squeezes 
the hand of a fricmil; l(>!>st(‘rs and 
many other slu^ll-fish {iripe whatov<ir 
(u)im^s witliin t.h(‘ir ehiws. 

In the figarativ(^ applmat.ion iJn'y 
have a similar distimit iou; we press a 
p('rH(m, by importunity, t.o some*. coei> 
eive mt'asun^; an extori.ioiuT squeezes 
in ortk'r to g(^t that which is given 
with nhietancn^ or (lifliciilty; a iniser 
pinches himself if be eontraids his suh- 
si.Ht(ui(!e; ho </;v>vs’ (in mo(h*rn parlance, 
grips) all that comes within his po»- 
s(‘ssion. 

Press, Massage, — Massage, from 
French massaffe, signifying kru«uling, 
ultimalely from }nassn^ dough, is a (lor- 
tain kind of j>n*Hsing, teclinically de¬ 
fined as “mot.ion with pressure” uh(xI 
in the t.r(*a(.m<mt. of (u»rtaiu forms of 
physical illness and W(^akneas. It is 
ther(»fore a speshd and somewhat tcuih- 
ni<;al word corresponding to i lu’! g<meral 
word ^jrress. 

Pressing, UrgetU, ImifortumUt.'--^ 
Pressinff and urgent, from to press and 
urge, are applied as (lualifyiug (.(^rine 
(‘ilhiT to p(*rHons or things; inirnrrht^ 
from tlu^ v<Tb to importune (buw^d 
on Lat.(» Iiat.in mporiunatus, past, par- 
I tie.iple of imjiHirtunari, eompouxuUHl of 
in, privatives and porlusj p<»rt> no port, 
difiiexilt of ac.c(‘HH), m applied only 
to pcTSons, In nrptrd to pressing, it is 
said (sther of c>n(‘*H (k'lnands, ontrs ro- 
<jxi(‘Hl«, or ojut*H (exhortations; urgent m 
said of one’s Holitdtaiions or (entreaties; 
importuwde. is said of one’s bc^gging or 
applying for a thing. T'ho premng has 
of violence in it; it is KiipporUsl 
by fore(» and authority; it is employoil 
in maU(‘rH of right: tlu^ urgent ximkee 
an app<»al to one’s f(S‘lings; it is more 
IKJwmasivc, an<l is employisi In muttern 
of favor: the imjHtrtumie has some 
of tlui for<«r, but none of the authority 
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or obligation, of the presimg; it is em¬ 
ployed in matters of personal gratifienr 
tion. When applied to things, premng 
is as much more forcible than urgent 
as in the former case; we speak of a 
pressing necessity, an urgent case. A 
creditor will bo pressing for his money 
when ho fears to lose it; one friend is 
urgent with another to intercede in his 
behalf; beggars are commonly impor¬ 
tunate with t.he hope of teasing others 
out of their money. 

PRESUME. See Premise. 

PRESUMPTION. See Arrogance; 
Assumption. 

PRESUMPTIVE, Presumptuous, 
Presuming. Presumptive comes from 
prcsuim, in the sense of supposing or 
taking for granted; prcsnmptmmy jrre- 
suming (see Assumption), comes from 
the same verb in the sense of tiiking 
upon one's self, or taking to one’s self, 
any importance: the former is tliere- 
forc employed in an indifferent, the 
latter in a bad, acceptation: a presump¬ 
tive heir is one presumd or expected to 
be heir; presumptive evidence is evi¬ 
dence founded on some presmipiion or 
supposition; so hkewise presumptive 
reasoning; but a presumptuous man, 
a ^presumptuous thought, or presumptu¬ 
ous behavior, all indicate an unau¬ 
thorized Resumption, in oncj's own fa¬ 
vor, Presumptuous is a stronger term 
than presumingf because iti has a more 
definite use; the former, from the t.(T- 
mination ous, signifies full of pre¬ 
sumption; the latter the in<?lination to 
Resume: a man is Resumptiwus wh<ui 
ms conduct partakes of the natures of 
Resumpihn; ho is Resumingf lutus- 
much as he shows himself dispos(*d (o 
Resume: luuuft^ we spc^ik of RcsumR 
tuouft language, not presnmhtg Ian- 
guiige: a Resuming temp(>r, not a pre- 
sumptuous temper. In like manner, 
when one says it is Resumptmus in a 
man to do anything, this (^xpnwscs f lu* 
idea of Resunyption much more forcibly 
than to say it is Resuming in him t>o 
do it. It would be Rcmmpinons in a 
man to address a monarch in a ian- 
puago of familijufity and cUsr(‘Hp(!C<.; 
It is Rimming in a oonimou p(TSon 
to ad<ln»ss any one who is suixTior 
in station with familiarity and disr<»- 
spccfi. 

PRETENCE, Pi»?rBNSioN, Pui4- 


TEXT, Excuse. Pretence comes from 
pretend (see Feign) in the sense of 
settling forth anything ind(‘pondent of 
ourselves. Pretension (koines from the 
same verb in tlie sense of st'tiing fort.h 
an 3 'thing that- depends upon ourselves. 
The pretence is (‘ouunonb' a misrepr<‘- 
sentation; tiie pretension is freqiuuitly 
a miscalculation: t.he pretence is set 
forth to conceal what is bail in one's 
self; the pretension is s(‘t forth to dis¬ 
play what is good: the former betrays 
one's falsehood, the lat.hT one's con¬ 
ceit or self-importi!ince; the fornuu* can 
never be employed in a good siuisis 
the latter may soinetiines be employeil 
in an iiulilToreut wuise: a man of {)ad 
char.aeter may make a prtienee, of 
religion by adopting an outavard pro¬ 
fession; men ol the least merit often 
display th(' liighc^st pretensmis. 

The pretence. aii<l pretext alike con¬ 
sist of what is unreal; but. the former 
is not so great, a violation of truth as 
the latter: t.he prctvnee may consist of 
truth and falsehood blende'd; the pre¬ 
text consists alt.og(‘tlHT of falselmocl: 
the pretence muy somet iivos s<'rv'<» only 
to conceal or palliate a fault; the ri'- 
text s(TV 0 B to hid(‘ RoirU’ihing R(‘riously 
culpal>le or wicked: a child n ay n»ake 
mtlisijositiim a pirtenee for idleness; a 
thief makes his acquaintance with the 
serva-nts n Retexf for get,ling arimit- 
taneii into a hous(‘. 

The pretence and exeuse are both si‘t 
forth to justify one’s eonduct in the 
eyes of otbiTs; but. th<‘ /*n7rarr aIwa>’H 
coiKuvils something more or less cul¬ 
pable, and by a gr(*a ter or less viola¬ 
tion of truth; th<‘ excuse may staiKj- 
times justify that w'hi<»h is justirmble, 
and w'ith strict n^gard to truth. To 
ohligi' one's self nmler the prvUnee of 
obliging another isa contim ptible trick; 
illness is tin allowable fxruse, to justify 
any omission in busimw. Anti (‘ven 
wh<*re th(‘ excuse mtiy hi^ frivolous it 
d(H*H not imply direct falsehotai. 

Prelenswrif (Ham, — Pretensum awl 
<d(dm (sett Ahk) both signify an asst^r- 
tion of rights, hut tht^y ddltT in the 
naturt^ of the rights. The first, rt^ftrrs 
only to th('. rights which are considertHl 
as such by the intUvithinl; tins latter 
to thos(% which exist indep<*ndently <>£ 
his supposition: there cannot, there¬ 
fore, be a Retemion without some one 
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to |)r('<on(l» l)ut thoro may be a cltmn 
wit hout any ininu‘diat.t^ daimatU: thus 
wo say a person r(‘sts his lyriivnatum to 
(li<^ crown upon tiu‘ ^^rouiwl of being 
(l(*s(H‘n(le(i from t.h(‘ former king; in 
hereditary monareiu(\s there is no one 
who has any rhiin to the crown ex¬ 
cept. the luixt. heir in succession. 

Tfni furfrn.sion is (‘ominonly built 
upon p<‘rsonfiI ni<‘rits; th<‘ chlm rests 
upon t,h<‘. la.ws of civil s(»ei(‘ty: a p(T- 
son ina.kt*s high ftrifcndona Vho (‘sti- 
mates his nuTits fuul <‘ons<*<iu<'nt desert,s 
at a high rate; hi^ judgiNS of his dahNu 
accortling as th(\v ar(‘ supported by tlu^ 
laws of liis country or tiu' circumstances 
of the cas(\* (he prdvNdon when dt^nied 
can n(‘ver b(‘ prov<‘d; lh(» claim, when 
proved, am be (‘iifon^ed. 

PRETEXT. S(H‘ PiiKTKNf:i*3. 

PRETTY. S(‘(‘ Hmadtikul. 

PREVAILING, PUKVALKNT, llvi^ 

rxo, OVKUIlDLINtJ, IhlKDOMINANT. /Vc- 
vdliiKj ami primlnit both come from 
the Latin prtveaUre, t.o b(‘ strtmg abov(‘ 
otlw'rs. liuUnu, ownuUniU and y^rc- 
daminanf (from (iominari, itself dc*- 
rivinl frotn daminua, lord) signify ridf/i// 
or b(‘aring gr<‘ati'r sway than others. 

Prmtiliaa <‘xpre.sses t.h<*, actual state 
or cpiality of a partietilar object: 
dent marks tlu t|uality of prmUliafp 
us it aiViM'ts objects in gfun'raL I'he 
wuiu* (listiiu’t ion exists betw<‘en mvr- 
ruUnif jmd prahmimitd. A pcTson law 
a prvvailifiu senH(‘ of rdigion; religious 
finding is prmdnd in a country <»r in 
a community. Then* is always some* 
in-mtilinif fashion whieh soinci persims 
an* ever r(*a<lv to follow. I'ls* idea has 
of lati^ years b<‘<'om(* prevaIvnL 

I^rvviiiHnp and prwtdvnt mark simply 
th(* exalting stat<* of Hup<‘ru»rity: ndirtif 
and pmUmtinani i’Xpress (his state in 
rt'laiiou to mmo other whi(?h it has 
sut>erseil(‘<I or n*duecd to a state of 
im<*riori(y. An opinion is saiti to be 
prmttliua as respeets the muuber of 
|n?rs<»ns bjy wlsun it is uuuntain<»d; a 
j»ritH*ipl(^ m said to be ruling tw respe.cts 
the superior influettce which it liiis 
over the conduct of men more than 
any <dh<‘r. IWtieulur disonlers are 
prmtltmt at c<irtain scuisons of th<t v<*ar> 
wln*ri they afTrrt the g<*nerali(.y of p<*r- 
iKaiM: a inert iituhir tast«(* or fashion is 
predaminani whieh suinm^deH all other 
or fashious. 


PREVAIL UPON. Sac Pkkstjadb. 

PREVALENT. «oc Piuw ailing. 

PREVARICATE. Sec Evadej. 

PREVENT, Anticxpate. To pre- 
vetU is literally to come beforehand, 
from Latin /nve, before, and venire, to 
eome; iind anticipalc to take beforo- 
hand, from Latin ante, before, and a 
W{*akt‘ii(‘d form of the V(tI) eapere, to 
take. Th(‘ former is (Mnployod for 
aetual occurrences; the latter aw much 
for (^ahnilations as for a<dlons: t.o pre- 
vrnt is the act of a p(*rs()n to wan I other 
])ersons or things; to anfiripale is tho 
a<it of a]><*ing <*ith<*r t,<)ward liimwdf or 
another. In t his originiil and now ob¬ 
solete* sense (iotl is said to prevent man 
with llis favor by int(*rposing so aw to 
din^et his purpos(‘s to the^ right, object. 

Ho also a man may prevent what iw to 
happen by (causing it to ha[)pen ))oforo 
tht* time. 

Wi^ aniicipnle. the liappiness which 
W(^ are to (uijoy in fut.uro; w(* antierpjito 
what a p(M*son is going t o sjiy hy saying 
the sanu* thing before him. 

!*remd, in its nuslctm use*, is always 
takiui in t.lu» sense of causing a thing 
not lo be (lorn*: twticiptite may also bo 
so used, but with this distinction, that 
to prevent is to caus(^ a thing not to 
be <loue or happim at all, and unticipeUe 
is to prevent anot-hcr from <loing it by 
doing it one’s self. 

Prevent, Obviate, Predudt\' • M\ these 
terms imply the causing soundhing not 
to iukt* plao(» or exist, ''i'o imwnt (pen 
IIiNowit) is to cause soimdhing to hap¬ 
pen before, so as to r(md(*r anot her thing 
mipracti(*abl(». *To obviate, from ob, b(*- 
fore, opposite*, and via, way, signiliea 
coming in the way so as to r<*nder tho 
thing unne(H‘HHary or of no value. /Ve- 
md appU<‘H t.o cvi‘uis or clrcumstanc(»s 
in Uh*; obviate to mt*.ntal or objects: 
!>ad w<'ath(^r a pt*rson H<*fting 

(»ut 4u*cordiug to a c«*rtain nrrangi^ 
mc*nt; a changi^ of plan obvintvn tjvery 
dilUcuIty. 

To prediuk, from Latin wa* an<l 
duderCj based (»n daudere, to shut, and 
signifying to shut out a p<»Msibility by 
the in(,erv(«ntton of something else, in, 
like ohdnie, api»li(*d to mental obpsdH. 

'To premil ami pnvltule are rather 
the i(r*t. of tin* thing than of the m^rson; 
to (Mate is rather the of tin* pf*r- 
son than of iht* thing. Circumstriincits 
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may prevent or predude anything from 
happening: a person ohmies a diifi- 
culty or objection; so, according to 
this distinction, wo may say either to 
obviate a necessity or to predude a 
necessity for anything, according as 
this is effcct-ed by any person or by 
any circumstance. 

PREVIOUS, Preliminary, Prepar¬ 
atory, Introductory. Previous, in 
Latin pravitis, compounded of p'tVy 
before, and via, way, signifies loa<ling 
the way or going before. Preliminon/, 
from prcc and limon, a threshold, sig¬ 
nifies belonging to the thrcshohl or 
entrance. Preparatory and introduC’^ 
tory signify belonging to a preparation 
or introduction. 

Previous denotes simply the order of 
succession: the other terms, in addi¬ 
tion to this, convey the idea of con¬ 
nection between the obje(‘.ts which 
succeed each other. Prmous applies 
to actions and proceedings in gen¬ 
eral; as a previous question, a previous 
inquiry, a previous determination: pro 
Uminary is employed only for mat¬ 
ters of contract: a prdimirwu'y arti¬ 
cle, a /yrcliminary condition, are what 
precede the final settlement oa any 
question: preparatory is employed for 
matters of arrangement; the disposing 
of men in battle is pre'imatory to an 
engagement; the making of marriage 
deeds and contrao.ts is preparatory to 
the final solemnization of the mar¬ 
riage: mtroduefory is employwl for 
matters of s(!i(mcc or discussion; as 
remarks are introductor/f to the main 
subject in question: compendiums of 
^amnuir, geograi)hy, and tlwj like, as 
mlrodmtory to larger works, are usc^ful 
to young people. Prudent pt»opl(^ 
careful to maKc overy prevlom ixwiuiry 
before they seriously <mt<T iut.o (»n- 
gagemeuts with strang<Ts: it is im¬ 
politic to enter into details until all 
preliminary matf.<Ts are fully adjusted: 
one ought nev(‘r to und«jrtak(j any im¬ 
portant matter without first adopting 
every preparatory measures iJiat can 
facilitate its prosecution: in (compli¬ 
cated matters it is necessary to have 
som<cthing Mrodnclory by way of ex¬ 
planation. 

55tc(c also Antkckdknt. 

PREY. Booty. 

PRICE. Value. 


PRIDE, Vanity, Conceit. Pride 
conics from Anglo-Saxon 'irryte, from 
prut, iiroud, valiant, notable, whii^h 
seems t.o be of Fn'uch origin. It. 
uu‘aiii valiant., notable; hencu^ a con¬ 
sciousness of being valiant, and not.able. 
Vanity, Latin vanitas, comes from 
vomis, empt.y, signifying a pride t.hat 
hiis no basis in reality. Conceit (see 
that w'ord). 

The valuing of one’s s(*lf for t.h(' pos¬ 
session of any propert.y is tlu' idea <‘.om- 
mon t.o these terms, but. th(\y diiTer 
either in regard to the object or the 
manner of the action. Pride is tiu'. 
term of most ext.(uisivi^ imoort and lyv 
plication, and compn^luMuis in its sig¬ 
nification not. only that, of t.hi' ot.her 
two t.crms, but. lik(^\vise ich^as peculiar 
to it.solf. Pride, is applicable to every 
objec.t, good or bad, high or low, small 
or great; vaytity is applu‘abl(‘ only to 
small objects: pride is t,h(‘r(‘for(« good 
or bad: vatdfy is always had, if. is al¬ 
ways cmptincjss or nothingness. A 
man is jiroud who valuiw hinisi^lf for 
his possos.sion of lil.(*rary or stui^ntifu! 
talent, for lus wealth, his rank, his 
pow(^r, his acquiremcnt.s, or his superi¬ 
ority over his competitors; is miu 
of his person, his drews, his walk, or 
aujdhing that is frivolous. Pride is t.he 
inherent quality in man; and, whih*. it 
rests on noble objects, it is his noblest 
characf.cTistic; vanity is the dist.ort.ion 
of one’s nature resuit.ing from iuh(T- 
ent tcmdijucy or an inju(li(uous (Kluca- 
tion; pride shows itself variously, ac¬ 
cording t.o the nature of t.lu^ <>bj(*et on 
whi(‘h it is fix<5(l; a nobh^ pride s<«‘ka 
to display its(*lf in all that tjan com¬ 
mand th<* re.spe<?t or admiration of 
mankind; tlw* /trida of w(^alth, of power, 
or of ofh<T advimtitious pr<)p<^rt.ieH, 
commonly displays itself in unsiMun- 
ly d(*portm(»nt toward others; mnity 
shows il.s(*lf in falser pn^Unisions. 

Pride, in (ht* Umif(*d and bad wmse, 
is always aKso<nati*d with sfn^ngth arai 
pnwliK'es more or less viokuice; mniiy 
IS eoupi(‘d wilh w(‘akn(m 

(loHeeil is that sp(*(fies of s<*lf-valua- 
tion that ri^sp{‘i‘fs on<»’s talents only: 
in so far, th«T<‘for(‘j it is cloai‘ly 
to vride; a man is siiid to Im prowl 
of tlmt whi(h he really has, but to b(» 
conceited of that which he n^ally has 
not: a man may bo /mud to an oxet^sjf 
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of mc'rila which ho actually possoapes; 
but whoii ho is comrital, hi's lui^rits are 
aU in his own conct'it; the laftor is 
thcrt^foro obviously foundcnl on false- 
hootl alt.og('thor. As s<‘lfwv)wr<‘?i is the 
oiTspriuR of ifiuoranco and lumii/, it is 
moat frc<iu(‘ntly found in yoidii, but 
as it is i.h<» gnsatostr obatach* to iinprovci- 
m(‘iit, it. may pjrow up with a person 
and ffo on with liim through lif(\ 

l*n(l(\ Ilnufj^idneati, jAiftweaHj Jh'ij^ 
is employed principally as 
r(‘ap(H’.t.s t.h<' (.(unpcT of tlu^ minrl: hawjh- 
tifiviis (seci ilAiT(iUTv) and loJHtwsa (a(*(‘ 
flKin) eoncerna eitlu»r the ((»mper of 
miiul or the e,xt.(‘rnal behavior* />%- 
idilf (see Honoh) only the external 
behavior. Pritlt'. is, as bidore, the 
gtuuTjil t('rin; t.he otluTs ar(^ luodt^a 
of pri(It\ Pride^ inaamuc^h as it con¬ 
sists jnirely of aelf-(*att‘{un, is a positive 
S(*ntiment which om* may entertain 
indept^udent ly of other p(*raons: it lit^s 
in the inmost receasc^a of thes human 
h(nirl., iuul mingh's i|.st‘in«H(*nHibly with 
our alToctiona and passions. Jflamjhti’* 
W'iis is that m()d(^ of pride which springs 
mit of comparison of (wie’a s(‘lf with 
oth<Ts; th<* hmtithly man dw<<lls on 
tlus inferiority of <)th<‘rs; the proud 
man, in the; strict a<'na(‘, dw<‘lls <m his 
<»wn perfect ions. Loflifu an in a mode of 
pride which raises the sjurit. abov<^ ob¬ 
jects supposed to be inferior; it does not 
si^t man so immh above others as above 
himsidf, or that whieh concerns himsc‘lf. 

As n^spects the <'xt<'rmr, pride in the 
Ix'liavior is always bad. Ihit it is 
taken ill indi^Ter(^nt H(‘ns<' in applica¬ 
tion to animals or umuinseious ngenis. 

Ifauuhtinnta in oim^*s carriug<s and 
/e/f/wes,'? in one’s tone or air, an^ mostly 
unbe(‘r>ming and wdtlotu warranted. 

Phjniii/^ which arisi's from a proi>er 
consciousness of what is <lue to om^’s 
w*lf, is always tak<‘n in n goo<l wnws 
It is natural to som(» men, ami shows 
ils<ilf at all on other oeetisions 

it rtHpiires to be assum<Ml. 

PRIMARY, IhtiMmvM, PitrsTiN'K. 
OaKiiNAO. Primary f from primm and 
(he sudix ttriuH^ signifn^s belonging to 
or likt^ (hr* fimt. Pnmiliw^ from the 
same onlinal, signifies being the first. 
Printinr^ in laatin pmHu'Wif from 
siguifittH in fornu^r tiim*s. (hiyiml sig- 
iiitit'H containing thf> myin^ from the 
verb onrf, to rise or begin. 


The prhmry denotes simply t.he or^ 
der of succc'ssion, and is tlauH'foro the 
generic, lorin; prialinVf and 

orighml iiudiido also the idea of some 
other relation t.o the thing t.hat suc¬ 
ceeds, and are tliori^fore mo<l<is of the 
primary, Tks primary has not.liing to 
come before it; in tliis manner we 
si)cak of t,hc pritmry (‘.auso jis the cause 
which preceJos si'condary causes: t.lic 
primitive is that, after which other 
things are formed; in this inaniu^r a 
primitive w^ord is that aftiT which, or 
from which, the d(‘rivativ(‘s are formed: 
the priatine is that whicih follows t.he 
primitwvj so as to l>ec.ome customary; 
there lire but fc‘W specinums f>f t.he pria^ 
tine purity of life among tlu‘. professors 
of (Jhrislianity: the oritjlnol is that 
which <uther givt‘S birth to tlu^ thing 
or b<h>ngs !(.• that which giv(*s birth to 
the thing; the ariyinal ini^aniiig of a 
w'or<l is that whitdi was given to it by 
the mak(M‘s of the word. 

S<*(‘ also Kikht, 

PRINCE, M< >NAUOH, SonARKtON, 
Pirri'JNTATK. Prinrv, in Erench prince, 
bat.in pnncvptiy from primm and cainre, 
to taki% sigmties t.lu' man who takes the 
first. plac<‘. Monarchy from Latin 
archa (l)uilt on Cjr<‘(‘k /nn*d/m/c, hxnti 
iiloiKS and t.o ruU*), sigui- 

lu*s one having sok^ authorit y. Potent 
tnfCy from pofcriHy powiTful, signifies one 
having suprmne pow(*r. Soifvrciyn is 
derivisl from Latin HUprranm, 

Prince is g(»ni'n(t t(‘i-in, the rest 
lire spcunflc ti'rms; (W(;ry monarch, 
erviyn, and mlenhtlv is a prince, hut 
not vice vtrm, '!rh(‘ t(Tm prmce is in- 
d<duut(^ as to t.he lU'gwu* of po\v(*r: a 
prince may hav<i a limited or ch'spotie 
ixrtver; but in its r(*Ht riet.e(l sense it 
dimotes a snudltT <legr(Hi of pow(»r than 
any of the other terms: tlw^ ti‘rm mom- 
arch <1(H'H not d<*lhn* ih<» extent of th(% 
}M>wer, hut Himply that it is umlivid(!d, 
as opiiosed to that H})t*cieH of jHaver 
which is l(slg<Ml in the hand.s of many: 
Hovvrciyti and mimtalv, indiiiale tlie 
highest degre(» of powt^; 1)U|. i lie fornw^r 
is (‘inploytKl <iulv as r<'HiM*(d8 the nation 
that t«gov(‘rne({, th<* lat ter in r<'Hp<*(!li to 
oth<*r nations: a mverrign is supreme 
over his subji'i’is; a potentate is powf*r- 
ful by metwiH of his HubjiH'.ts. Kvery 
man having in<lt^p<*iuhnit power is a 
prince, H lus territory bo evetr ho in* 
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considorable: Germany was divided ins more eminent or eleva<.(»d t-han 
into a number of small states, governed others: jm'fcrcncc signifies bc'ing put 
hy their petty fjrutces. Every one before others. Pnonti/^ implies siin- 
reigning by himself in a state of some ply the order of siice.(‘ssi<)n, and is ap- 
coiisiderablc magnitude, and having plied to objects eit.her in a state of mo- 
indopendent authority over his sul> tionorrest; prercdc/ice signifies 
jects, is a monarch; kings and emperors, in going, and depends upon a right, or 
therefore,^ are aJl rmnarchs. Every privilege; prv-vmhinicc signit’u^s pnor- 
momreh is a Hovereign whose extent of %ty in being, and dop<'nds upon nu^rit,; 
dominion and number of subjects rises preference signific\s priority in plaeing, 
above the ordinary level; he is a po- ami dejwmds upon favor. The priority 
tentate if his influence either in the is applicable rathcT to the thing than 
cabinet or in the field cxt.cnds very the person; it is not that, which is 
considerably over the affairs of other sought for, but that which is to b(‘ had: 
nations. age frequent,ly gives priority where 

PRINCIPAL. See Chief; Su- every other claim is wanting. Th(‘ im- 
PRiiiME. moderate, desire for precedence is often 

PRINCIPALLY. Sec Especially, nothing but a childisli vanity; it is a 
PRINCIPLE, Motutej. The dist,inction that results from rank and 

ciph (see Doctkine) may sometimes power; a nobleman claims a 
bo the motive; but often there is a prin- on all occasions of ceremony. ^ llu* love 
ciph whore there is no 7 notivej and there of pre^ynincncc is laudable inasmuch 
is a Tnotivc where there is no prviciplc. as it requires a degret^ of moral worth 
The principle lies in conscious and un- which exceeds that of others; a gcmt^rjil 
conscious agents; the motive only in aims at pn'^minence in his proft^ssion. 
conscious agents; all nature is guided Those who arc anxious to obtain the 
by ccrt,ain principles; it,s movem<ints best for themselves are eager to have 
go forward upon certain prmdplee: the preformcc: wo seek for the ‘prefer^ 
man is put into action by certain mo- once in matters of choice. 
iwes; the prHiciple is the prime moving PRISTINE. Roe PiirMAHY. 
causc of everything that is set in PRIVACY, Retirement, Beclu- 
motion; the nwtivc is the prime rnming bion. Privacy literally denotos t,hc al>- 
causc that sots the human machine into stract qiudity of imvaie (from the Latin 
action. The principle in its restricted adjective j^rivatus, biiscul on prmire); 
sense comes still nearer to the inotwc^ but whim taken by it-self it signifii's flic 
when it refers to the opinions which wo static of being irrimte: reUrement lif.er- 
form: the principle in this case is that ally signifii's thiMibstraiJt act. of retiring: 
idea which we form of things so as to mud miimon that of secluding oni^^s 
regulate our conduct: the rnoHve is sidf: but retirement by itsi*lf fn'iiuimtly 
that idea which simply impels to ac- den(>l,(^s a state of being retind or a 
tion: the former is therefore sometliing x)\iU)o of retirement; seclusiofif a state of 
permanent, and grounded upon thc^ being svcMvd: heuee w<‘ say a perwm 
exercise of our roiisoning powers; tUts lives in privacy, in retirvmentf iu 
lattor is momentary and arises simply ciusion: prm/r//is opposiwl to publicity; 
from our capacity of willing and think- he who lives in privaci/^ t,h<‘refore, is 
ing: bad principles lead a man into a one who follow's no public! lini*, who 
baa course of life; but a man may be lives so as to be little known: reiiny 
led by bad motivp to do what is good merit is opposed to openness or fr(!cd<)m 
as woU as what is bad. of ace<*ss; he. th(Tefori\ wIm> lives in 

See also Chief. retirement witndraws from the society 

PRINT. Sec Mark; PrcrrtnBE. of others, he liviis by hiinsi^lf: seclusim 

PRIOR. See Antecedent. is the excess of retirement; he wlio livess 

PRIORITY, Precedence, Pre-emi- in seclusion bars all acei^ss to himw^lf; 
NENCK, Preference. Priority denote he shuts himself from the world, 
the abstract quality of being b(»fore Privacy is most suital)lc for sucli as 
others: precedence, from prm, birfore, are in circumstances of humiliation, 
and cedere, to go, signifies the act of whether from their misforttinf! or their 
going before; ywiKmt'ncnce signifies bo- fault; reffrcnicnf is peculuwrly agWHiabte 
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to tliOHO who aro of ii rofl(^o.tivc tuni, 
but tnrlu.shfi is olioson only by those? 
who labor iunl<*r sonu' siroiiR alToction 
of the* niiud, wlu'lluT of a reliffious or 
n idivsiciil niil art*. 

PRIVATE-CARRIER. St‘o CoM- 

MOX-CAKIUKU. 

PRIVATE MEETING. Sot? Cau¬ 
cus. 

PRI VILEGEt f *ItM Htx 5 ATI VK, Ex- 
EMi;;noN, iMMiiNi'rv. Pnmlv(ji\ in 
Latin prirtltyiam, ctnupouadotl of 
pnrui< iuy \ it x, Hij^nifit's a law tnatio for 
any intlivulual or s<*t of imlivuluals. 
PrmKjatirvy from Latin prtvrotjaiim (.sr., 
tribus or rrn/f/rm), bas<‘<l on b(»- 
fort?, ainl roj/arr, to ask, was applitnl to 
tht* triho or otmtury to whom it f(‘ll by 
l()t to voto hrst ill tho fW'hich 
was asM first whom it would havt? for 
consul: hi‘ntu'. aiiiilii'd in t>ur lanj^uaj^o 
to tiw? rifcht of <l(‘t.(‘nniumg or choosing? 
first in many part.ic*ula.rs. Mxi'tnptnmj 
from the vt^rl) tt) rxiunpi^ and itmuuntil/, 
fronv tht* Latin immtmls, fr<‘t* of public 
B(*rvic(*, fi*om in, not., ami vium\ not 
r<‘a<ly t<i stTVt*, l)aH(‘tl on munus, a pul)* 
lie ollicts art* both (‘inployt-tl for t.ht* ob- 
j<‘ct. frtnu which tint* is vxrmpt or froo, 

l*rivibyv. ami preniyutm consist of 
positivt? advant{ip‘H; exvmpihm ami 
intmunifi/ t»f those which arc nesativt*: 
liy th(* former wt*. obtain an actual 
fijootl, by tht* latttT tht? removal of an 
evil. Priribyr^ in its most (*xtc.ndt*d 
Hcnst*, compr<*h(*uds all iht* rt'sl: ftir 
^mriH/titirVf rximpthn, ami ifiimuniii/ 
arc /rririUyvHj inasmuch as tht?y rest, 
ujK)n (*.<‘rtaiu laws or customs 'which 
jirc^ rnatlc for tht* l)(?ut‘Iit of ctTbiin 
imlivhluals. In thtf rt‘stri<*tt‘tl Ht?ust*, 
tin? /Hviki/v may b<* tmjtiycd by many; 
tht? prmii/ntwr, which is a pticuUar 
ami tlistinimishtitl prinibyr, ciwi lx* cn- 
joy<?(l only by a ft'W. As tli(*y con¬ 
cern thti public, /frivib*f/(*H bcloup; to the 
subject or tm Krantctl to him; pr/wpiP- 
bt^louK Ui tht? crown. It. is tht? 
^/rivibyr of a im*rnbt*r of Parliamt??it it) 
0.0*4*81 ftir tlttbl; it, is tht? pririf/h 
of thi* (?rown to be irr(*Hpo«Kibm 
ftir tht* conduct t>f its fniniNt<*rH; as 
respiTts privat.n c*ist*Sf it. is the ^^kibyr 
of wtrtiicn to havt? the bt'si phM?t*H 
asswitxl to them: it is tlm prmfi/u^hv, 
of tin? man it) uth{r(*HH tht? woman. 

Privibyrn an? applit*tl tt» (?vt*ry <>1»- 
jhei whitsh it is thwirablt* to hav<?; 


prerogative is confined to the case of 
making oa(?\s election or <‘xercisiiig 
any special power; cxeinption. is ai> 
plu?able to (jiises in wliic:ii out? is ex¬ 
empted from any tribute or payment; 
immiuiitu, bccaust? of its derivation 
above explained, is ptHUiIiarly applica¬ 
ble to cases in which one is ln‘c<l from 
a scryici?: all charter<*d rowns or cor¬ 
porations have priviUyvs, vxvmptiom^ 
and immunitivs: it is tlu? priviUyc of 
the <?ity of London to shut its gates 
against, tlio king. 

S(*<* also RitniT. 

PRIZE. Ht*e (Uctituk; Value. 

PROBABILITV. Ket* Chan<!W. 

PROBITY. S(‘e 11 t>N ksty . 

PROCEED. Sec Advancio; ARiaw; 
Go. 

PROCEEDING, Pttouwss, Puoo- 
iiKSS. ^rhe tirst two of I best? W()rd.s arc 
bosiHl on Ijatin />n>, forwiinl, and t.he 
vt»rb m/crc, in tlu* st‘ns(* of go; the last 
on progrt'tlior^ to advan(?t*. ''Flie man- 
lUT of ptTfonning actions for (he ut- 
tammiait of a giv<*n end is (lu* com¬ 
mon itlini compreht'nded in lh<‘se terms. 
ProrvvtIIng is tlu* most g<‘n<*ra!, as it 
simply <‘xpr(*sseH t.hi* gt'ucral iil(‘a of the 
manm*r of going im; the rest arc spe- 
cilh* tiTms, <h*noting sonu* pariic.ularity 
in tlu* action, ohi(*r*.l., or circumstance, 
Prorvrdlng is said commonly of such 
things as liappen in the ordinary way 
of doinjj buHiu(*ss; process is said of 
such ihitigs as an? done* by rule: l.ho 
former is (?onsid(*r(*(l from a moral point 
of view; the lat(.(?r from a scii'utilic 
or technical Htan<lpoint: Kn‘i'masonH 
have bound tlu*ms<‘lveH by a law of 
H<?<?re<?y not to revival any part of thi?ir 
liroceedlngs; tlu* pmrss by which ])aj)t*r 
IS made has und<*riu;om' considerable im- 
provem(*ut,H sim?!* its first invcnt.iou. 

Proceeding ami jrrogrvM both n*f(?r 
to the moral actions of m(‘n: but the 
/iroemUng Himi»ly <l<*not<*H t-he act, of 
going on or doing something; tho 
progress dcnot<?s an a}>proximat.iou to 
the cud: the imm\e<lmg rnuy l«* only 
a partial action t?omprehending both 
the beginning and tlu* end; but the 
progress m applunl to that, whtc.li re- 
quir<*rt tim<? aiul a r(*gutar su<?c.i*KHiou 
of action hi bring it to completion; 
tlw 4 t is a proceeding in wliicU every man 
is trit?d in a court of lawj that is n 
progress whii’li one makes m leitrning. 
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by iliG addition to one^s knowledgo: 
hence wo do not talk of the 'proceeding 
of life, but of the 'progress of hfe. 

Proceeding, Transaction,—Proceeding 
signifies, literally, the thing that pro- 
coeds; and transaction the thing trans¬ 
acted: the former, therefore, is used of 
something that is going forward; the 
latter of something that is already done: 
we arc witnesses to the whole proceed¬ 
ing; we inquire into the whole transac¬ 
tion* The term proceMing is said of 
every event or circumstance which goes 
forward through tixe agency of men; 
transaction comprehends only those 
matters which have boon delibcratoly 
transacted or brought to a conclusion: 
in this sense we use the word proceed¬ 
ing in application to a disturbance in 
the street; and the word transaction to 
some commercial negotiation that, hsus 
been carried on between certain poi'- 
sons. The tcTin proceeding nuirks the 
manner of proceeding; as when wc 
speak of the procevdUigs in a (Jourt. of 
law: transaction marks the business 
transaeted; as the iramaciions on t.h(X 
Exchange. A proceeding may be chtir- 
acterized as disgraceful; a transaction 
as iniquit ous. 

Procession, Train, RcHnm* — Pro¬ 
cession, from t.he verb proceed, signifies 
the act of going forward or Ix'fore, 
that, is, in th(' pres<xit. in.st.an(x*, of 
going before othtTs, or one Ix'forc an- 
oth(‘r. Train, from Old FreiK’.h train, 
Low Latin tnihinare, a derivative of 
classical trahere, to draw, signifi<‘s the 
thing drawn aft<jr anotiier, as in tlio 
modem train, a sucoessuxn of cars; and 
in the present inst.ancc tlu^ ptTsoius 
who arc led after, or follow, any object. 
RcLinm, from Pren<5h rctenue, pjist par¬ 
ticiple of retenir (from Latrin re. ami 
tmere, to hold back, njtain), signifUjs 
those who Jirc ref ainod as att,on(lant.8. 

All thc‘He t.(‘nns are said of any 
number of jx^rsoius who follow in a oar- 
tain ord<*r; but this, which is i.he hnul- 
ing id(«i in tlui word is but 

eollat(‘rai in the terms train and ref irmv: 
on th{‘ otluT hand, tlws processkm may 
consist, of persons of all ranlcs arwl 
stations; but train and rdinne apply 
only t(> such as follow some persem or 
tlarig in a sul)ordinatio oapiwatv. the 
former in regard to smh as make up 
th<» <‘<‘neluding part of mine fn*ons.sion, 


the latter only In regard to the ser¬ 
vants or attendants on the great. At 
funerals there is frequently a long tram 
of coaches belonging to the fritmds of 
the deceased, which close the j)ro- 
a^ssion; princes and nobles ncwcT go out. 
on st.ate or public occasions without a 
numerous retinue: the beauty of every 
procession consists in tlu*, drdcT with 
which cv('ry one keeps his place and 
the regularity with which t.he whole 
goes forward; the length of a train is 
what rciulors it most worthy of not.ice; 
the number of a retinue in (‘ast.<‘rn 
luitions is one erilorion by which the 
w'oalth of t.he individual is (‘slimatod. 

PROCESS. See Piio(?kki>inu. 

PROCLAIM. See Announce; Db- 

OLAUE. 

PROCLAMATION. SceDEOUEK. 

PROCI5ASTINATE. See Dkuay. 

PROCURE. S('e Gkt; Provide. 

PRODIGAL. Se(^ Extuava(*ant. 

PRODIGIOUS. S('C Enoumoub. 

PRODIGY. Soo. Wonder. 

PRODUCTION, PnonuoM, Prod¬ 
uct. I'he t.(*rin '^rrodueiion exprem's 
(hher the act of produeing or the thing 
produced; and produce express 

only the thing produced: tlie ^Jroduo- 
tion of a tree from a soetl is om^ (>f the 
ivond<»rs of natun'; the product will 
not be (wmsidfTahle. In i\io, senst^ of 
tlie thing produced, produrtion is aiv- 
j>liod to evcr>' individiial thing that 
us produced, whetluT by natun* or art., 
as a tree is a production or a pairding 
is a production of art- or skill; prtxture 
ami product ar(‘ prop<*rly appli<*abl(* to 
thos(^ productions of nature* wliicii ar<‘ 
nnwle to turn to iu'c»>imt; the former 
in a eolks't-ivi* sense, an<l in r**f(*rence 
to some j)articular object., tlu* latt<*r 
in an abstract, and g<*n(‘ral sense; the 
iiggrt*gat.e (luantity of grain driiwu 
from a fichl is teruMul the produce pf 
the tiidd; but (X)rn, hay, veg<‘tHbles, 
and fruits in g(WTal ar<» termed pmi- 
Mis of tlie <*arth: the naturalist ex- 
amim»8 all the -/troductions of nature; 
the husbandman looks to the produce 
of his lamls; th<^ toptigrapher ami 
traveller imiuire alxmt (h<* produch t/ 
ditTer«*nt (tountries. 

Th<tr(f is lh<* .s:um* distincfitai bi^ 
tween these ttme.* in their improper 
as in tht*ir proper nee<*ptafion; th(% 
pmUicthm is whatever results from 
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an ofToifc, phjTsical or mental, as a 
produclhn of Rcuius, a produdioti of 
art-, juid the lik(S the. protitKY is the 
e n'sult, from physical or moii- 
tiil labor: thus, whatovtT i-ho hiis- 
baiulinaii n'aps from Iho oult.ivaiion 
of his hmd is i('nn('d llio prodiuY. of 
his labor; wha,(.(‘Vi‘r r(‘suh.s from any 
>ubli<} subscription or eolh't^tion is, ill 
iko nijiniu'r, the produn': th<^ imxiuct 
is omployinl proptrly in rop;iu*d to (he 
nicn(.al operation of iiKur<‘a, as the 
vrodud from multijiHeation, but may 
Inj ('Xt(Mid(Ml t,o anything; which is the 
fruit of the brain. 

Prod ud ion j Ptr/onnanrCf Work ,— 
When we speak of anylhiuK as r<‘sult.- 
infc from any sp<*e.ilic‘d op(‘rat.ion, w(^ 
term it a prod mi ion: lus th(» prod ad ton 
of an author, sij^nifyinK what, lu* has 
prttdmrd l)y the elfort of his mind: 
Homer’s Iliad is <*.sle<‘m(‘d as one of 
(ho lint^si. produdiomt of the imagina¬ 
tion. When w(‘ spi*ak of anything jus 
exoeute<l or jn'r/ornird by somi^ pea-son, 
wo term it ji pY/ormanco^ jts a <lrawing 
or a painting is d(‘nonunat<Hl t-he per- 
Jormmm of a parti<mlar jirtist. Th(^ 
t<*rin prodmilon (^juinot be laupIoycMl 
without Hpt^e.ifying or ri*f(*rring to the 
HourtMi from which it is prodmrd or the 
iiw'jins by which it is prixlucrd; as tlu^ 
produdion of Jirt., th(' produdion of 
tin* invent i\'<i fa<ndty, th(» prtxladhn of 
the mind, but a performanrv may 
be Hpok(‘n of without ref(*rring to the 
individual by whom it luw Ix^m />er- 
/ormvd; hemee wti speak of this or that 
person’s prrformanw; but w<‘ n«iy also 
say, a good ptr/ort/mitr, Wii(*n we wish 
HIMHiify anything that n‘HultH from 
work or liibtjr, it» is termed ji work: in 
this manner w<i speak (uther of the 
work of one’s hands or of a work <jf the 
imagimUiou. a work of time, a work 
of magnitude. 

also Amnu); KKFWtrr; Makr. 

PROFANE. Hw*! iHUKUcnons; Hao 
KmnoioirH. 

PROFESS, Dwoi^uk. Profmj in 

ifro/vtiHm, partituplo of jmjfUeor^ 
comjK>una<icl of pro arwl/rdm’, to speak, 
Kigfuf«*s to wd. forth or present to pub¬ 
lic view. Prdm (sini that word). 

An ex|H>«itwn of one’s thoughts or 
opinions is the common idm in the sig- 
mfieat-iott of thf^se terms; but they 
differ in the nmnm^r of the action, as 


well as in the object: one professes by 
words or by acitions; one dvdarcs by 
words only: a man jrrofesses t-o h(*.liovo 
that on wiiich acts; but. liv dvdares 
his belief in it oit.her wit.h his Hiis or 
in his writings. A jtrofesston may be 
gcmeral and pjirlial; it imiy jimoimt 
to little more than an intimation: a 
dedaratum is positive .and explicit; it 
lejives no oik^ in doubt; Ji vrofcssmi 
may, t,h(‘r(^f()re, sonu^tinw's l)e hypo¬ 
critical; he who professes may wisli to 
imply that which is‘untrue: n dixlaret- 
fion must be either <Ure(‘.tly t.rue or 
falsie; he who dedares (‘xprc'asly com¬ 
mits }iiiius(df upon his v<‘racity. One 
professes eit.li<‘r ji.s n^spijcts singh^ ac¬ 
tions or a regular course of conduct; 
one (Mares (dtiuT passing thoughts or 
set.tled principl(‘S. A ixirson professes 
to Imvc wtilki'd to si (‘.ertain distsince, 
to hsive t.sik('n si <*(‘rlain r<>ut.(\ and t.ho 
like: a Christian professes t>o follow the 
doctriru^ ami pre<*.epts of Christ isinity; 
ji person dedares tluit a thing is t.rno 
or fsds<‘, or h<i dedares hus firm belief 
in a thing. 

To profess is einploysul only for 
what. cotKXTns one’s self; to thdaro 
IS Jilst> employixl for whsit ct>nci»ruB 
others; oik^ professes tln^ mot.iv<»s Jind 
princ.ipl(‘s hy which one is guid(*d: 
one dedares fiwsts and (urcumstsines,s 
with w-hi<*h one is acqusunhxl: s>ne prth 
fessvs nothing but what, one thinks msiy 
b(‘ crtHlitahle and fit to lie known; 
but one declares whjii.ev(‘r may have 
fallen undiT one’s iiottice or pjissed 
tlirough om»’H miiul, sus the mm ro- 
(luirsis; there is Jilways a part.i<;ular 
and private motive f<n- firofession; 
th<»r<^ sire frefiussd.ly public grounds for 
xnaking a declaration, 

H(‘e jilso Husinwsm. 

PROFESSION. HneliiwrNiwH; Vo- 
CATrov. 

PROFICIENCY. See PiwxmKHft. 

PROFIT. S<*(^ AnvANTAtm; (Iaint* 

PROFLIGATE, AitANnoNKO, Uwi*- 
HOiiAW*. These wonls have till a cloHo 
connection. ProJlit/atCf in Ljit in 
(fattiSf psiPticiple of projligo^ <«)miM«uia<Hi 
<»f the prefix m;, ffirward, <h>wn, an<I 
fliiPirr,^ to dash, signifies prtkperly one 
daslwHl down and rh^stroycsl; by 
extension, wr(‘t.ched ami th<*u vile, uhshI 
as a form of extrt‘ine reproaedn; ho 
C icero called (Catiline “most 
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and abandoned of all mortals.” Ahan- one stage of learning to another is not 
(see Abandon). Reprobate (see always perceptible; it is not always 
Reprove) signifies one thoroughly hard- possible to ovort.ake one who is in 
ened to rciproof. adiiancc; sometimes a person\s advance* 

A profligate man is one completely merit is retarded by circumstances that 
overcome and ruined by his vices: an are altogether contingent: the first 
drandorwd man is one abaridoned to his step in any destnu^tivo course pre¬ 
passions: the reprobate man is one who pares for the second, and the S(‘eond 
has been reproved until he becomes in- for the third, after which tlu're is no 
sensible to reproof and cannot be di- stop, but. the ^irogrcss is inlinite. 
verteil from following his evil course. See also Proceeding. 
PROFUNDITY. kSce Depth. Progress, Profwiv.ncij, ImprovnnenL — 

PROFUSE. See Extravagant. Progress is a generic t(Tm, t he r(‘st are 
PROFUSION, PuoFUSENESS. Pro- spo<nfic; prrdiciencyj from the Latin 
fusion^ from the Latin profmdo, to profido, compountU'ii of pro, forward, 
pour forth, is taken in relation to un- and a weakened form of fatrrv, to do, 
conscious objects, which pour forth signifies a st-at-e of progression- that, is 
in great plenty; profnsvricss is taken to say, a ‘progress already made; and 
from the same, in relation to conscious irrijyroeerncnt^ from the verl) improve (see 
agents, who likewise pour forth in Amend), signifies an improved cotwii- 
great plenty: the term profiisim, therev- tion—that, is, progress in tliat whi(‘.h iin- 
fore, is put for plenty itself, and the yircw’cs. The t.(^nii nrrogress h(‘r(s as in 
term prof use ness as a characteristic of t.ho former piiragraph, marks th(‘ st(‘p 
persons in the sense of extravagance, or motion onward, ami tlu^ two otlu'rs 
At the hospitable board of thet ricli the |)oint alnwiy n'atdied: but prog- 
there will naturally be a 'profusion of ress is applied eitluT in tlu* prop(T or 
everything which can grat.ify the at>- improper sense: that is, oil.h(‘r to tlipsc^ 
pet.il.<‘; when men sec an imusual dt*- travelling forward or to those going 
gree of profusion, they are apt to in- on steiiwisc in any work; projkiency 
dulge thtuns<dv('s in ‘profuseness. is applied, in thti improper stTise, to 

PROGENITORS- See Forefath- the ground gaimjd in aii art, and irrir 
ERS. provement to’ what is gaiiu'd in ktjowl- 

PROGENY, See Offspring. edgt^, or uiuhTstanding, or abilities; 

PROGNOSTIC. Sec Omen. when idle peopl(^ H(‘t. about, any work 

PROGNOSTICATE. Sec Fore- it is ditranilt. t,o p('r(H’iv(‘ tha,l. t lwy make* 
TELD. any progress in it from tim(‘ to tinu*; 

PROGRESS, Ptwksrrssion, Ad- t,hos<t wlio havtJ a thorough tasU* ft>r 
VANdEMENT. A forward motion is (‘itlnT music or dniwing will show a 
designati<‘d by these terms: but prog- proficiency in it, which is asfonislnng 
rvss and progression simply hni)Iy this to those who an» unactiuainled witli 
sort of motion; adoatux and (ufimur- the eireumstnne(\s: th<» improvcmcnl 
ment also imply an approximation to of th(* mind can neviT b<* so <*tTeetuaIly 
some object: we may mak<' progress and ciusily obta,im‘tl lus in the p^Tiinl of 
in that whicih has no spo<atic tenui- (jhiltihood. 

nation, jis ‘irrogrrss in l(«irning, which Progress nn<l profldenry ar(‘ upplittl 
may cease only with but the ad- to tlw* acts of ptTS{yns, but imirtorvmcui 
varied is made <mly to some limite<l denotes also the ntft or slate of things; 
pointer obj(‘(*.t in view; as an in oiui must make proarcss or show pret- 

woalth or honor, which may find a ter- ficieney, h\ii things admit. i>f improit- 
miuatiou within th(y lifetime. Prorpess ment, 

and ndmim are said of tliat whicli has PROGRESSIVE* See, i )lvWAftD. 
b<jcn ai.tahvKl; but 'progression and PROHIBIT, H(h» Han. 

advancement may be said of t,hat wiuttli PROHIBITION. See KmwaHcjo. 

one is attaining: the or the w/- PROJECT. H<*c Design. 

vnnex laus br^m rnath^, or the penson is PROJECTING. Se(y Salient. 
in th<i ae-t of ‘progression or ndimicc- PROLETARIAT,'riiE Masses, Iloi 
a (diild makes wfiyrm* in l(‘ari«ng Pollgl ProietnriaU from l4itin prtn* 
by daily aUimtion; th<y/-yroj/rmMm from lumrius. one wm: the state by 
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his children only (from proles^ off¬ 
spring), is a word which has come into 
general usage as a resvilt of the popular 
interest in political economy during 
the later ninet(‘enth eentury. It refers 
to the low(*st class in an organiised so¬ 
ciety, the labort'rs who have no capiUd 
and are dtjpeiuh'nt. on th(! work of their 
hands from day to day for subsistence. 
The term //ir (from 7mm, a lump 

of unorganiz(‘d, unmoldod matter, 
from (Inntk /uthtTfiv, to knead—that 
which may he or should be. kneaded) is 
also a comparatively recent phrase. 
It has t.he same, meaning as proletariat, 
but a slightly different meaning, em- 
phiUiizing not the existence of the lower 
onhjr, iis a dist.in<‘.t ortlcr, but a 
grt*at xnultitude outside of tho distinct 
classes. Having been used somewhat 
contempt,uously, it has been adopted 
ns a nam<i of honor by some of the 
leaders among “tho mjusses,” as th<^ 
title of one of their organs in Ameritja, 
Thti Mamia, shows. Hoi j)olloi is th(' 
Greek phnisct ol ttoXXoi' traiusliteratecl 
with Roman letters. It mean.s, Ut.<i'- 
ally, “the many," and among th(^ 
Greeks was opposed to “tlu} few," as 
“the mas.s(*.s" were oppo.s(Kl by Glafl- 
stom* to chiases.” It htts jntn*h 
tlu‘ Hans’! connotations as the 7n(mrfi, 
but is g<»nerally u.sed in a somewhat 
flippant and friv^doiw tone, wheretus 
th(‘ i)hr{i8(^ the rmmea is becoming a 
word to conjure with, to be uttered in 
all st(riou.sueas. 

also Massacjb xmder Pkksss* 

PROUFIC. ISec FnimLifl. 

PROLIX. »S<s> DiFi^aisB. 

PROLONG. Sec Dklay. 


PROMINENT, (loNsercuouB. 
PromlnrM signifl<*H hanging over; row- 
$piauom (s<»c DisTiNcaiisuBn) sigui- 
fle« easy to he bt*h<»l<l: the fornuT i.s, 
Uiercfon^ to the latitT, in some nuMis- 
ure, liH the Hp^*ci(^s to l\u\ genus; what 
is prominvai is, in gcnc^rul, on that 
very amntnt c(msitirH<nvi; but many 
things may bo mtHifUmouif wfiieU m*. 
mi <»cpr('8sly prtMnvut; nothing is 
promitmU hut what projecia beyr>nd a 
certain Utx«; <tverythmg is conwlctumn 
wlttch xnny bo wten by many: Iru^ now 
on a man^s facts is a Tijromuwnt fejit-ure, 
owing to Its projecting f{ituat.i(in; and 
it is sometimc>s compictwm. according 
to the position of the person; a flgurc 
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in a painting is said to be prominent if 
it appears to stand forward or before 
the others; but it is not properly coti- 
spiciwua unless there be something in 
it which attracts the general notice 
and distinguishes it from all other 
things; on tho contrary, it is covr 
ftpicmma, but not expressly prottimml, 
when tho colors are vivitl, 

PROMISCUOUS, Indisceiminate. 
Promisawm, in Lat-in 7>ro7?iiscn‘ws, com¬ 
pounded of tho prefix Tfrro and -miscarc, 
to mingle, signifies thoroughly mingled. 
Indvicritnmatr, from the Latin m, priv¬ 
ative, and disermcn^ a difference, signi¬ 
fies without any difforc^nc^o. 

PromiHcuom is applied to any num¬ 
ber of different ol>jccl.s mingled to¬ 
gether; imliHcrimuiatc is applied only 
to the. action in which one does not 
discriminate different objects; a multi¬ 
tude is termed pronmeuom, as cluir^ 
acterizing the thing; the use of differ¬ 
ent things for the same purpose, or of 
tho same things for diffiTimt purposes 
is termed ittdiitvriminatv, as chiur- 
acterising tli<^ p<,TSon: things become 
promimwui^ by the want of <lesign in 
any ouc^ they are vutucriminatc by the 
(‘xpress iut<‘ut.ion of some om^’ plants 
of all d(*s(Tiptt<>iis arc to be found 
promiHcuonulfi situated in the IxhIh of 
a gar<l(^n; it is folly to lev(4 any charge 
indittmminatcly against all thi'- moin- 
bers of any eonummity or profession. 

PROMISE, Knua(!KMRNt, WoitD. 
Promise, in Latin womissus, from jfjro^ 
milio, <H)mpo«nd(Hi of pro, Ixfore, and 
tho piust participle of wa/Nre, to send; 
that is, in this at>plication, t.<> pUtdge bc- 
fonjhand, i.s specifii?, and conHirqueaitly 
more binding than the engaamnent (see 
IHosinkss); we yromiso a thing in a 
set form of words that are (^I(*arly and 
strictly umliTHtood; w<i nigagv in gen¬ 
eral terms that may admit of altttrar- 
tion; a pronim is ino.stly uiw‘.c)ndi- 
tional; an engagmeut l» fre<|U(*ntJy' 
{jontiitiomd. In jmomises the faith of 
an individual is a<s(U*pted' upon his 
won! and upon as if it w(*re a 
dc*ed: in rngagmimts th«> Intentions of 
an individual f<*r the future aro all 
that ore eitht*r implied or utah^rstcKKl: 
on the fulfilment of promittes often 
p<^nd the most Important intt;rcsts of 
individuals; an attx^ntuxi to eitgagi-> 
mmU is a matter of mutual eouven* 
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icnce in the ordinary concerns of life: a 
man makes a •proiime of payment, and 
upon his promise it may happen that 
many others depend for the fulfilment 
of their promises: when engagements 
are made to visit or meet otliors, the 
failure to observe such engagements 
causes great trouble. 

As a promise and engagement can be 
made only by words, the word is often 
put for either, or for both, as the case 
requires: he who breaks his word in 
small matters cannot be trusted when 
he gives his word in matters of conse¬ 
quence. 

PROMOTE. See Encourage. 

PROMPT. See Diligent; Ready. 

PROMULGATE. Sec Publish. 

PRONENESS. Sec Inclination. 

PRONOUNCE. See Utteh. 

PROOF, Evidence, Testimony. 
The proof (see Augument) is that 
which simply proves; the evidence is 
that which makes evident (sec Clear); 
the testimony, from teslisj a witness, is 
a species of evidence by means of wit¬ 
nesses. In the legal acceptation of the 
terms proofs are commonly denomi¬ 
nated evidence, because nothing can 
be admitted as proof which does not 
tend to make evident; but as what is 
proved is made more certain or in¬ 
dubitable than what is made evident, 
proof is more than evidence. Proof is 
likewse taken for the act of proving 
as well as for the thing that proves, 
which distinguishes it still further from 
evidence. 

Evidence comprehends whatever is 
employed to mak<i cmdent, be it words 
or deeds, be it writing or discourse; 
testimony is properly evideiicc by words 
spoken, and more strictly unclmiood 
by the person giving the evidence. 

In an oxtemdod appliiuition of those 
terms they are employed with a similar 
distinction: the proof is the mark or sign 
which proves: the mdence is the mark or 
sign which makes evident: the icslimony 
is that which is offered or given by 
things personified in proof of anything. 

The proof is omployea for facts or 
physical objects: the evidence is aj)- 
plietl to that which is moral; iestimo7(,y 
rt‘gard.s that which is personal All 
that our Saviour did and sai<l were 
evidences of his divine character, which 
might have produced faith in the minds 


of many, even if they had not had such 
numerous and miraculous proofs of his 
power. One friend makes a present 
to another in testimony of his regard: 
the proof and the testimony are some¬ 
thing extenial, or some outward mark 
or indication; the evidence may be in¬ 
ternal or lie in the thing itself, as 
the internal evidences of Christianity. 

See also Experience, 

PROP. Sec Staff. 

PROPAGANDA. See Spread. 

PROPENSITY- See Inclination. 

PROPER. Sec Right. 

PROPERTY. Sec Estate; Goods; 
Quality. 

PROPHESY. See Foretell. 

PROPHETIC. Sec Oracular. 

PROPITIOUS. See Auspicious; 
Favorable. 

PROPORTION. See Rate; Sym¬ 
metry. 

PROPORTIONATE, Commensu¬ 
rate, Adequate. Proporiion, front 
I the Latin proportio, compounded of pc, 
suitiible to, in ratio with, and portio, a 
share, signifies liaving a prrtion, suit¬ 
able to, or ill agreement with, some 
other object. Commensurate, from the 
Latin prefix com, based on emn^ with, 
and 7nensuraius, tlic past participle of 
the post-classical mensnrare, to ni(‘a.s- 
urc, I measure, signifies m(»asuring in 
accordance with some other thing, bev- 
ing suitable in measure to soiiietiung 
else. Adcgpiate, in J^itiu adtrqiuHns, 

I participle of adaqnarc, from (ui, to, anil 
! (cgunsj equal, signifies made level with 
some other body. 

Pro port miale i.s Iuto a term of genit¬ 
al u.st^; the others are ptirticular 
employed in c, similar sense, in regard 
to particidar objects: that is pepr- 
tionale which risers as a thing rises and 
falls us a thing falls; tfiat is conmiensu- 
rata which is inadtj: to risi% t.o the same 
mejisure or <l(?grec; that is (ulequaUt 
which is made to come up to the luMght 
of another thing. Purportionnia w <*m- 
ploytsi (‘itlarr in the propcT or im¬ 
proper stmse; in recites and pro- 
scriptions of tiViTy kind proportiomU} 
ouantitiesmu-st always bv taken; when 
the tiwk increases in ilifficuUy ancl 
complication, a proporihunto degrts? u( 
labor and talent must l>t» employe**! 
upon it. Comrnensurate and udcqualtt 
are employed only iu the moral sonsof 
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the former io denote mutability of 
thiniJis in ])oirit. of nieasun^, the latter 
to the otiunlizinfi; of powers: a 

person’s n'compenso should in some 
measur<» be commvfii^urnto with his labor 
and tU'serts: a pcTson’a resources 
should l)t' advqwUe. to the work he is 
enjLi:a*;(*d in. 

PROPOSAL, PttOPosiTiON. Pro- 
ma! COOK'S from propoar, baso<l on 
;;r<; and porivrr, ineaninfi; to put 
forwanl, in th(^ s(‘nse of otter: pro^nm- 
(ion comes from propofu^ in th(^ semst' 
of settinir down in a dist.iiud. form of 
wonls. Wt' ujiik(i a proposal to a per¬ 
son to enter itd.o a pariiuTship with 
him; we rnak(\ a proposition to one who 
is at' varinncf^ with us to S(‘ttle the dif¬ 
ference by arbitration. 

PROPOSE. S(W! Omm; Puktukdi- 
tatk; PuueosK. 

PROPOSITION. See Puoi»osal; 
Skntkn<^m, 

PROPRIETOR. Sc'o Posswssoit. 

PROROGUE, AnjotTttN. Prorogue, 
from^ the Latin prorognrr^ from pro^ 
publicly, and rogarc^ t-o iisk, UK'ans to 
jjrojxwt^ an <»xt<*nHion of office, t.o d<^fer. 
Adjourn^ from o/f, to or until, and the 
hV(«ich jtmruiT^ tiu* <lay, HiKni^i(^s only 
to put oft for a day, or some short 
period: the fonfu^r is applitnl to na¬ 
tional ass<'TnbUes only, the latter is 
applied to any mei'ting. 

PROSCRIBE, IUnihh, (k)Wi>RMN, 
DKNOtrNOK, ExIUK, KxPKU, ()STaA<?lZB, 
HwjueT. Proftmhvy in liatin fnrosarihrrrj 
from yro, before, oiK'iily, an<l s<rihvr<\ 
to writt\ is virtually to put beyoml 
the pn>teetiort of tlw' law by a writt<*n 
o-der. Httnishf c/we/, aii<l c///c an* 
CwHidy alliiMl appuoations minifying 
the act of driving or for<'in>? a person 
from his coaniry «w a punishment by 
authority. (Umdrmn is to <*(*nsiire, 
blame, di^daro to lx* forf(*ito<l, pro- 
notmw^ or ju<ljc<» jituilty. is 

to thn*{it<«i or ucxnist^ publicly; in 
diplomacy it. is the u(*t of abrogat ing 
a tn*aty, (htrneizd meant originally 
t.o banish by a vote wit ten on a jr>pt- 
sherd, from (lrc*f*k Imnish 

by potHh«*rds, Ixwed on a pot¬ 

sherd, a tablet for voting, allifiil with 
ngstor, which originally signitiwl a shell 
(htrndsr diffi^rs from jjronmhOf batMh 
H(\, in indicatintj a cutting off of the 
from scK’ial iutfircourse by a 


general, but often informal, withdraw¬ 
ing of favor on the part, of a wliolo 
group or eoinmunity. Iiirjrrt is t.o dit^ 
(iard, cast aside, all of which is appli¬ 
cable alik(* to persons and things. 

Ill old Roman history, l.o proscribe 
a person was to publish his iianu^ as 
one doomed to dcalih and forf(»ilure of 
property; in anc.ient Athens to hanisk 
a (!itiz(m was to throw a shc^ll, inseribod 
with the name of the pi'rsoii, into an 
urn. 

PROSECUTE. *S('e OoNTiNtiE. 

PROSELYTE. Mee (kiNVKiiT. 

PROSPECT. W('.e ViRW. 

PROSPER. See FLouumn. 

PROSPERITY. S('0 VVi-mir-nMiNO, 

PROSPEROUS, S<*(* h'oitTUN ATio. 

PROTECT. S<*e Dukkno; Savw. 

PROTEST, MxeosTtTiATio, Kkmon- 
STKATio. words all indii^ab* the 

statement of jui obji'ction on the. part 
of some one to t.lui acts or statem(*nts 
of anot.hcn*. Protest, fn>m Latin pro, 
publiidy, and teslor, I bear wit-mw, is 
a mon* solemn and formal act Hum 
exfmfulato and rvmofistrnto*^ In busi- 
n(*as, for insianc<^, a jirotvst is a formal 
<h*clara.tioti by th<^ holder of a bill of 
<*xchnnge of its non-paynuait or non- 
a<*ci*ptan{*(*. HemonstnUv, from Latin 
rc, against, and mmtrarv, to sliow, is a 
mild form of protest, in whitdi the pro- 
ttwting party brings up argunK*nt« 
against a pn>post'tl I'onrse. ’'Po rxpost- 
imle is a fri(*ndly form of mmnstndn 
ifiih 

Hc<* also Ui/riMATUM. 

PROTRACT. H(‘<* Dm!.ay. 

PROUD. S<,*e Ili<m-FW)WN. 

PROVE, I )KW( >N WTUA'l’B, KvINOB, 
Manikkst. I^ruvr, in Latin prolmn\ sig- 
nificH to make jj?ood, /. c., to iriaki* good 
by proofs, which is b(»rc the gi*n(‘ral 
term; tlK^ olhi^r terms imply dilT<;rent 
modes <tf jmnung: we jf/roiui iu diffcT- 
<*nt ways and in <lifTe,rt*ni <l<*grecH. 
To diimnstmic, fr<»tn immtnm, to 
show, mid the intensive syllahh^ do, 
mgniues to /t/ww in a sp<'(*itic manner, 
that is, in u dear and un<it*niable man¬ 
ner; we may wmw facts, iimoet*iK‘(*, 
guilt, and the like; we dcmomtrttiv the 
truth or falsify of a thing. 

Prove and dvmoostrntv may also hc» 
ttppliwl to that which a pemm may 
snow <if himself; vvlnoo (whi<*.h is of 
iea« frr‘qu<*ni use) and imnifmi lire 
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used only in this application. To 
prove in this case is to give a proof, 
^ to prove one^s valor; to deinonatrate 
is to give a clear or ocular proof, as to 
demonstrate an attachment to a thing; 
to evince is to show by convincing proof, 
as to evince one's integrity by the whole 
course of one's dealings; to manifest 
is to make manifest, as to manifest 
one's displeasure or satisfaction. 

In regard to things, to prove is to 
serve as a proof; to evince is to servo 
as a particular proof; to manifest is to 
serve as a public proof. The beauty 
and order in the Creation prove the 
wisdom of the Creator; a persistence 
in a particular course of conduct may 
evince, either great ^artue or great folly; 
the miracles wrought in Egypt manir 
fesled the Divine power. 

PROVERB. See Axiom. 

PROVIDE, Procure, Furnish, 
Supply, Provide, in Latin promdere, 
L c., to foresee, signifies, literally, to 
see before, but, figuratively, to get in 
readiness for some future purpose. Pro- 
ewe (see Get). Furnish is in French 
fournir, from Old High German frumr 
fan, to provide. Supply, in French sup- 
plcer, from Latin std), up, and pkre, 
to fill, signifies to fill up a deficiency 
or make up what is wanting. 

Provide and procure arc both actions 
that have a special reference to the 
future; furnish and sjipply are em¬ 
ployed for that w-hich is of immediate 
concern: one provides a dinner in the 
expectation that some persons are 
coming to p«artake of it; one jnrocurcs 
help in the expectation that it may 
be wanted; y/a furnish a room as wc 
find it necessary for the present pur¬ 
pose; one supplies a family with any 
article of domestic uh(j. Calculation 
is necessary in providing; one d(>(»s 
not wish to jmovidc too miKtU or too 
little: labor and xnanagcmiont are 
requisite in procuring; when a thing 
is not always at hand, or not ca.sily 
obtained, one must exercise one's time, 
strength, or ingenuity to it: 

judgmc*nt is requisite in furnishing; 
what om furnishes ought to be 8 el{‘(!te(l 
with refercinoG to the circumstances of 
tile individual who furnishes; care and 
attctntion are required in supplying; we 
must be careful to know what a per¬ 
son really wants in order to supply 


him to his satisfaction. One provides 
against all contingenci<‘s; one prociires 
all necessaries; one furnishes all com¬ 
forts; one supplies all detuuoncics. 

Proiddc and procure are the acta of 
persons only; furmsh and supply are 
the acts of unconscious ag(?nts: one’s 
garden and orchard may be said to 
furnish one with delicacies; the earth 
supplies us with food. Wo in the im¬ 
proper application: the daily occur¬ 
rences of a great city furnish mat (‘ri¬ 
als for a newspaper; a newspaper, to 
many people, supplies almost every 
other want. 

Providence, Prudence, — Providence 
and prxulencc arc both derivc'd from the 
verb to provide; but the former ex¬ 
presses the particular act of providing, 
the latter the habit of providing. The 
former is applied both to animals and 
men; the latter is employed only as 
a characteristic of men. We may ad¬ 
mire the providence of the ant in laying 
up a store for the winter; th(^ prtulrtute 
of a parent is displayed in his cotworn 
for the future settlement of his child. 
It is providmt in a person to adopt 
measures of escape for himsedf in 
certain situations of peculiar danger; 
it is prudent to be always prepan^d for 
all contingencies. 

Prudent, Prudential,—Prudent (aco 
Judgment) characterizes the pcTSon or 
the thing; prudential characterizes only 
the thing. Prudent signifies having 7 /rw- 
dence; prudential, that which accords 
with rules of prudence or jlh resp(‘ct.s 
jrrudenre, Tlic pnukni is opposed to 
the impnidmt and inconsithratc;* the 
prudential is opposed to th(.‘ voluntary: 
the course is prudent which atjcords with 
the principles of prudence; the roiison 
or motive is prudentUit iw ilowing out of 
drcumatanc(is of jrrudence or necessity. 
Every one is called upon at vvri ain tina'ff 
to adopt priuhml meiusur<f.s; ihom wlu> 
are obliged to consult their means in 
the managt'rnent of th(»ir (‘xpens(*a must 
act upon prudential motivtts* 
also Wisdom. 

PROVIDENT. Ree Careful, 

PROVISION, 8ec* Fare, 

PROVISIONAL. Conditional, 
Contingent, Hypothetical, The 
adjective promsional is derived from 
the. iMin proiisio, fonwiglit, and im¬ 
plies the act of providing beforehand, 
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previous preparation, temporary iir- 
ran^tMU(mt.. (\>ndltiofuil signilioa within 
(UTtaiu limits, piHvseribed. Cofitingent, 
as an ailjt‘(M.ivt‘, signifKvs accidental,'also 
part.ia.1. a.s a lawyer’s contingent fee; as 
a snbsta.nl ivt', a possibility, a quota of 
tro(>j>s. Hi/pothcticid implies that which 
is a supposition or conjecture, soruc- 
thing jissmrnitl in an argument. 

SiM^ also lOMiniticAL. 

PROVOKE. Woo Agouavatk; 
Aw.vkiont; E.^i^TK. 

PRV", Suiurn nczk, Dmlvk Into. Pry 
is in a.Il probability changed from 
in l.he sense of try. SmiUnisc 
counts from the Latin brokem 

pii*e(»s, and signifiiNS to si^arcli carefully 
as if among rubbish or broken pieei^s. 

Pry is taken in tlm bad s<*ns(^ of look¬ 
ing more, narrowly iiit o fallings t.han one 
ought.: HtTuUtUzc and dclne into an* em¬ 
ployed in t,he good sense of s('arching 
l.hings to t-he bottom, A tXTSon who 
nrica looks into that* whiem does not. 
belong to him, and too narrowly also 
into that whicdi may belong to him: 
it is t.he c()ns(H|uen(‘e of a too eager 
(niriosity or a busy, m<MIdling temper: 
a jHTSon who ncrutinizvi^ looks into that, 
wliich is ini.entionally conc<^al<Ml from 
him; it. is an aet of duty flowing out 
<»f his ofliei'.: a person who ticlnca pene¬ 
trates int() that which liiNs hidd(*.n very 
ilcep; h<» is impidled to this action by 
th<» thirst of knowknlge un<l a laudabl<‘ 
curiosity. 

A lov<» of prfjing into the private af¬ 
fairs of families luaki^s a ptTsou a 
troubli'Home tunjshbor; it is th(» busi¬ 
ness of tin* inagisirate t<i nrrutlnizv, all 
matters which ulTc^^t the good order of 
soeiety; there un^ somc^ minds so im- 
bueil 'with a h>ve of scumcothal. they 
delight to delve into ilie st'crets of 
niitur«\ 

PUBLIC, CkiMMTtNiTY, Picoenw, Ho- 
eiKTV, WouW). In tlu'se apidieations 
the term pnhlio is usually pn‘<u‘d<Hl 
by iht* artiide Me, and implh*H is*rson- 
ttlily. 'I’he mmmnniiy is a lH>dy of 
citizens embraced in a r<‘gio« of any 
I^voplc are persons g<«ierally, in¬ 
habitants, rac<s kiiulretl, family. AVc* 
Hidy is a ctdlection or union of piMiplo 
having a common inttT<'st, often a|)- 
plied to thi* m<ir<< miUival<*d tKirtion 
of a commutdty in its social rtmions. 
Thti mrhi ineludcs all {HK^ple on 


e.arth, in the universe; sometimes ao- 
pli(id to a personal environment, as Um 
world almd ma*, or t,o special bodies of 
pcjoplc, IIS the world of pmnee, 

PUBLISH, PUOMULOATK, DiVULOB, 
IIbvkal, Disclosk. Publish (see Ao- 
VBttTiSK). Protmdgoie^ from Latin pro- 
mulgarvj to make known, is a word of 
unknown origin. J)ivuly(\ in Latin d/- 
mdgarCf from di, for dis, apart, and viil- 
(fare, biiscHl on vidgiiSf licople, signifies 
to make known among t.hc people. /i«- 
rmlf in Lat,in mwlarr, from vcUj veil, 
signifies to take o(T tlie v(nl or (jovor. 
Disclose signilies t.o make the reverse 
of closed. 

To publish is t.he most gencM’al of 
ihi*se terms, convewinj^ in i(-s cxt.en(lcd 
s(mso the idea of making known; but 
it is in many respects indefinite: W(^ 
may puhlish t.<> many or f(‘\v; but. to 
•promnlpate is always to mak<' known 
to many. Wo may publish that wliieh 
is a ddnu'sl-ic or a national (W)iiceni; 
W(^ pTomuUjnle j^roptTly (mly that which 
is of g(*.ncral iut.(T(‘Ht; t.he alTairs of 
a family or of a nation are puJMmi 
in the m^wspapiTs; dtx^trim^s, priti- 
ciploH, prcHu^pts, and tiie like are prowi- 
ulyalcd, 

W<» may publish t.Uings to be known, 
or things not to be known; we divulgo 
things mostly not to be known: we 
may publish our own siiame or the 
sham(» of anot.htT, aiul wo may publish 
that which is advantageous t.o an¬ 
other; l)\U. w(* c.ommonly diindge the 
seen'ts or iho (Times of nuothtT. 

To pubiisk is said of that whhh was 
nev(‘r befon^ known or ri(»v<*r h<*foro 
('xist (*d; t.() rrmd and disclose ar<‘ said of 
that whhdi has bts^n only conetfulcd 
<»r lain hidden: we publish th<* (wc^nts 
of tint day; we reveal the* s(*ei'(*t or l.h<^ 
my8t<Ty of a transiwdion; we disclose, 
from Ix'ginning to end a whole affair 
whi(*h has mwer becui pro)«Tly known 
or aec,ouuted for, 

H<m* also ANNonN(’K; Dwtaub, 

PUERILE. S(‘<} Y(gmn**m... 

PULL. S<‘c DitAW. 

PUNCTUAL. S('e Exact. 

PURCHASE. lUiv. 

PURE. He<‘()nM.\N; ViuTt/oim. 

PURIFY. HAN<-ni‘*v. 

PURPORT. 'rwNoit. 

PURPOSE* PuowiHB, We pur posit 
{mMi Ukhion; that which in near at 
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hand or immediately to bo set about; 
wo p'opose that which is more distant: 
the fonnor requires the setting before 
one’s mind, the latter requires delib¬ 
eration and plan. W'o purpoae many 
things which wo never think worth 
while doing; but we ought not to pro¬ 
pose any tiling to ourselves which is not 
of too much importance to be liglitly 
adopted or rejected. We purpose to go 
to town on a certain day; we pro osc 
to spend our time in a particuhir study. 

PURSUE. See Continue; Follow. 

PUSH, Shove, Thrust, Ram. All 
these words denote the giving an im¬ 
pulse to a body wit,li more or loss 
force, but differ as to the situation in 
which the impulse is given. Push (ul¬ 
timately from Latin pulsarCi to bi^ut, a 
frequentative of peLUrc, to drive), and 
shovCf Anglo-Saxon scuf<m, require the 
bodies which give and receive the 
impulse to bo in contact: one person 
cannot push or shove another without* 
coming in direct personal contact with 
him; as when a person touches anot.hor 
in passing, it may be a push more or 
loss violent: to shove is a continued 
action, which causes the body to move 
forward; as to shove a load along the 
ground. A body may bo both pushed 
and shoved along, but m the formes: ciuse 
this is clTee^tcd by repeated pushes, and 
in tlie latter case by a continuat ion of 
the same act. To thrust, like push, is a 
single act; but thrusting is commonly 
performed by some instrument, jus 
a pole, a stick, a hand, or some part 
of a body. It is a ^Scandinavian word 
allied to threat and to Latin trudere, 
found in intude. 


A body may likowisi*, in a similar 
manner, thrust it.self, but. it always 
pushes or shoves soiuo ot.luu’ body. 

Pam (a word which may be allied to 
ram, a male sht^ep, signifying to butt 
or st,rikc as the she(‘p striki's with his 
horns) means also to thrust into, but 
it implies a mon' sharp and energetii^ 
action than thrust. Push and show. 
do not imply injury to the object; rtm. 
does. The'word is applied ns a sub- 
stiintlvi' t.o a solid beak or point pro- 
j(H*t,ing from the bows of a w^ar-vessel 
and enabling it to ram or battler it.s 
oppommt,. 

PUT, Placuo, Lay, Set. Put comes 
from Anglo-Saxon potian, t.o thrust, 
hliddhj English putten. /Vece (see that 
word). Lag is in Anglo-Saxon Uegan, 
to cause to li(^ Middli^ English kggen. 
Put is the most geiuTul of all ih('se 
terms; place, lay, <ind set are but. modes 
of putting; one puts t hingsgi‘nenilly, but 
the way of putting is not detiued; one 
may pid a thing into one’s room, one’s 
desk, one’s pocket, and the like; but to 
place is t»o ]nti in a specific mamuT and 
for a STX^cific purpose; one places a book 
on a shelf as a fixed place for it, and in 
a position most suit.able to it. To lay 
and set are still more speeific than 
place, the former being applied only 
to such things as can be made t-o 
lie; and set only to such as can bi) 
made to st.and: a book nuiy be said 
to be laid on t.lu* t.able wh<‘n placed 
in a dow’iiwjird jHKsition, and sd on a 
shelf wdi(*n placed on oiu» (nid: we lay 
ourselvi's dowTi on the ground; wo 
set a trunk ujxm ground. 

PUTREFY. See Rot. 
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QUAIL, CoWKU, CRTNaTi), IvNtTCKLK. 
Quail is from a IVut.onio kwal; 
of. Mnilorn (l{‘nnan (nwl, anj^uish or 
(lis(r<*ss. (^onuTf roprosonfod in Mid¬ 
dle Knj!:lisli hy C(mn% is Scandinavian; 
it. int*Mnt originally t.o lie (nii<'i, to 
sit hiini'lied up. Anj.do-Saxon 

crinttan, nu‘ant to fall h(‘for(‘ the foc^ in 
battle. Kuucklt^in Middle Knp:lish/»vir>- 
/;//, a diminutive form alliiwl to Middle 
Dutch Icuokc. a bone or knuckle, meant 
to phu'c ou<'\s knu<*kl(‘s on the ground 
in shoot ing or iwistiug marbles; it de- 
velopi^l the meaning of to acknowledge 
om»'.s s{‘lf })(«iten in a game, to yield. 
All th(\se \vor<ls indicate a movt'inent 
of ft'iir or submission b(‘forc an attai^k. 
Quail is t h(^ st.rongi'st wonl. It impli<»s 
an absolutii sinking of h<‘art, a loas of 
<'Ounig<' b(‘fore an attac^k or a inis- 
fortiune, (^nunv has a similar mean¬ 
ing, hut. is a miider wonl; it. r(‘f(u‘s to a 
tiunporary physii’iil shrinking before a 
blow. ( 'oWiT in(‘ans to hmldle loget htT 
and shttddiT wit h f(‘ar. 'Phere is more of 
physical fear in a>mr; mon^ of nuuital 
and moral abasi*m(‘nt iwcompniiying 
f<»ar in rnnar, Knurkk means to yi<*id t o 
auotluT under pn'ssure; it <lo<‘s not nec¬ 
essarily imply physical r<»ar, howtwer, 

QUAKE. SVe Siiakm. 

QUALIFICATION, A(^<!OMCLrsn- 
MKNT, 'rh{» iiunlijkttlhm (see ('oAi- 
cnTKNT) servi‘s the purpost' <»f xitility; 
the amuuitlishmvnt H<T\es to iwlorn; by 
the tirst we are enabl<»d to mak(» our-| 
selves useful; by th(* sei^ond we an» 
(uadded to make otirselves agr<K»able. 
'I'he (fualijitvthuiii of a tnan who luus an 
olHcelo i>erfonn must be considered; of 
a man wlu> has<»nly pl<*asure to jJurHUe, 
the nmmitlkhmntk art* I obei‘onsitlt»ml. 

A readiness with oiui^s pen and a facility 
at aenmiit-H ar<* n(*cessary itunUfimthm 
either for a school or a coutiting-honsi*; 
drawing Is om*<»f the most agrecabk^ am! 
suitable mrofapllahmrtttH tliat ciui !>e 
given a young tM*rsmu 

Qmtifiii 7V«//«r, Uumar." Qmlipj 
(m* <.V*\ti'p;Ti*;NTh Ti’mpvr^ frtan Irfit- 
iu kmptrtir^, is to regulat** the tein- 
from batin//amar, 

Is to suit, the humor, H*tc HtiMoit. 


Things are qualified according to cii> 
cumstanccs: what is too harsh must 
be qmdhjkd by something t hat is soft 
and lenitive; things are tern prod by 
nature or by Vrovideneo,so that t.hings 
)erf<'ctly dis(‘ordant should not bo coin- 
>iued; things nn^ limnored by con- 
t.rivanc.c‘,: what is subjoct to many 
(dianges ri'quires to be humored; a 
poliUi p(»rsoii will qualify a refusal by 
stmi(‘ (‘xpreasion i)f kindiUNSs; IVovi- 
<len<‘e has lemptreti Irlu^ seasons so as 
to mix souu'thing that is pheasant in 
them all. Natun^ itself is sonu'tinios 
to be humored wlien art is (unj>loy('‘(l: 
but l.h(' kmptm of man require st.ill 
more to b(^ humonid, 

Het‘ also 

QUALITY, IhtocKRTV, ATTmntTTK. 
Qualili/f in Latin qualikHf from qaalkt 
liow e^onslii.ultHl, signifies such as a 
l.liing really is. Ikoperty, from pro- 
nrim% prop(»r or om'’s own, signiii(‘s Ix^- 
longing to a thing us an I'ssent.ial in- 
grcdimit. Altrihute, In tAiiln attribiUm, 
part ie.iple of <d(ribiicr(\ to Ix^stow upon, 
signific*s (.h<» i.hings btrstowed upon or 
assigned to anotlxT. 

d'he quality is that which is inherent 
in the thing and coi^xistmit; the yiro/i- 
erly is that, wliie.h bidougs to it for t ho 
time b(‘ing; tiu* attribute is the quality 
which is aH.sign(‘(l to any obj(‘ct. Wo 
cannot alter tin* quality of a thing wit.h- 
f»ut ultcTing tlu' whoU* thing; t>u<. wo 
may givi^ or t.ake away proprrlka from 
bodies at pl(‘asure, without <*ntir<*ly 
destroying their ulentil.y; and wc may 
ascrib(‘ attrihutei^ at di«c.r(?U()iu 

»S<*e also Fasiuon. 

QUANDARY, DirwJMWA. These 
words both inrlicafc* a static of embai*- 
rassment in which the victim does not 
;*know which way to t urn/'^ Quttudnry 
is a word of uncertain origin, possibly 
derivcsl from schohist ic Latin. Dikvh 
ftuL Latin dikmom^ CJreek othfppttf is 
a double pro|M)sition or arguuuiil in 
whicli one is caught bt‘t\V(Hsi two dif- 
(icnltHfH, If. dinVrs from qita/itlttry in 
distinclly suggesting two diirieultics 
and the impossibility of <if*ciding be¬ 
tween them, Quaruinrq simply sufr" 
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gosf.8 a gonoral state of confusion and 
doubt. Qiimidary is generally used in 
the phrase “in a qimuktry.” 

QUANTITY, See Dkal. 

QUARREL, Buoxl, Beud. Quarrel^ 
from Latin qwrela, a complaint (sec 
Dipfruencb), is the general and or¬ 
dinary term; Iroil is in Old hVench 
hrouilkr^ to jumble or confuse, allied 
to Italian hroglio, whence t.ho English 
imbroqlw is derived. Fmid^ Old French 
fdde^ is also allied to Anglo-Saxon/<fr//d, 
enmity, mid fdh, hostile, mod(‘rn Eng¬ 
lish foe. The idea of a variance be¬ 
tween two or more parties is cominon 
to these terms; but the first, signifies 
the complaints and charges which are 
reciprocally niadi'; brad the confusion 
and cnt.anglcmeut. whiiii arise from a 
contention and collision of interests; 
fmd t.be liostilit.ies which arise out of 
the variance. There are quarrek where 
i.horc are no hroiluj anti there arc both 
where there arc no funds; but tluTC 
are no broih and fmda without i/Mur- 
rchs. Tht' quami is not always openly 
conducttHl between the parties; it may 
sometimes be secret and sometimes 
manifest. it.self only in a <^oolne.ss of 
behavior: t.he broil is a noisy kin<l of 
qmrrd^ it always breaks out in loutl 
and nuKst reproachful language: feml 
is a tletidly kind of quarred which is 
heightened* ])y mutual aggravations and 
insults. Quarrels are very laimmtable 
when they* take place betwet^ii nu'in- 
bers of the same family; broils are 
very frociuerit among profligat-c and 
restless people who live tog(»th(‘r: fends 
were very general in form(*r times btj- 
tween dilTerent familitis of the nobility. 

Quarrvlf Affray, Fray ,—A quarrel is 
indefinite, both as to the causes and the 
manner in which it is <!on<lucted; an 
aJifray or /ra?/, from friao, io rub, sig- 
mfioB the conflict of the passions and 
is a particular kind of qmrrvl: a qiatrni 
may arise betwe<m two persons from 
a private ditTerence; an ejfm// always 
takes place bctw(jen many tipon some 
public occasion: a qmrrd may be car¬ 
ried on merely by words; an affray is 
commonly conductorl by acts of vu>- 
lence: many angry words pass in a 
qmrrel betw(Km too hasty people; 
many are wounded, if not kilhsl, in 
affrays when opposite parties meet. 
Sec also Bickeh. 


QUARRELSOME. See Querulous. 

QUARTER. See DiSTrtK^T. 

QUARTERS, Anoim, C^VNTONrwKNT, 
Post, Station. In these apiilieations 
the tiTin assum<\s t.lie plural form ainl 
applies t.o both domestic anti military 
conei'rns. Abode anti theelliinj iuqily 
any kind of habitjition, lodging, or 
temporary rc^sidentu*. Canton meatj 
po,d, and station lU'o. sj)(K‘itieally mili¬ 
tary teriiLs, implying, rt‘sp(‘etiv'ely, a 
part of a town allotto<l to a body of 
t.roops for temporary or ptTinanent. 
occupation; a permaimit military 
establishment, as an important for¬ 
tress, and a region a.ssign(‘d for the 
pcrmaiKMit lo(*at.ion of a naval squat l- 
ron, as t.he Atlantie station. The 
term headquarters d(*signat<»s the s/o- 
tion or huiltling where a, t‘(,mmaiid<‘r- 
in-chii‘f and his slalT an* lov*ated. 

QUELL, (iiiASH, Quell is diTived 
from Anglo-Saxon cuellan, io kill. It 
means to oviTcome complet<‘ly, t.o r(»- 
<luce to quit'tncss aiwl p<*aco. Quash 
comes from Ijatin qunssnrv, 1,<) sIiatUT. 
In some connections it mtviiis Io annul 
completely; in this sense* it is us(mI in 
legal promhire. It is also us(*d to 
n‘f(T to the complete supiiression of nn 
i(h'a or a proposal.^ The poliiu* quell a 
riot; the opposition on a hoanl of 
tlirect.ors may quash a plan that. do(\s 
not s(*(*m f(*asit)l(^ Quell impli(‘s an 
act.iv(? tlisturhanci*; quash only an in¬ 
cipient di.sl iirbance. 

QUERULOUS, PKTtii.ANT, Both of 
th(‘S(‘ words apply to a fretful and dis¬ 
satisfied temper, but fh(‘y <iitTer some- 
whatr in their indication of the way in 
which tlie dissatisfaction shows itself. 
Querulous (u>m(»s from quenilus, full < f 
Conij)laints, ami like quarrel (sis* above^ 
<l(‘riv(sl ultimat<Tly from Latin quvri, to 
complain. It means wt*akly ami fu- 
tilely complaining. A querulous piT- 
son do(*s not ris(,* to t-Iu* height of a 
rc^diy (»n<*rgeti(t proittst. lb* merely 
contmu(fs to objtsit in an ineffectual 
?iml H(*lf-pitying tom*. VetuUmt comes 
from Ltilin petularv, a diminutive of 
peters, to attack in a Hmnll way. It r<*- 
f<*rs to small outbursts in wlucii there 
are more of wilfulmw and **temper*^ 
than of the f<H*bh* nustTy implksl in 
querulous, A cli(»erful iK»rson may l>e 
pduUml; hf^ cannot ho qmruhm. 
Piiulmcti is charact-cTistht of healthy 
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but, tnulisciplinccl youth; grjmilcyasness wo speak of tho velocity of a ball shot 
of fcebltj from a cannon, or of a celestial body 

also Difference; Quarrel. moving m its orbit: sometimes these 
QUESTION, Query. Question (see words, rapixiity and velocity^ arc ap- 
Ask>. Qiury is but a variation of plied in the improper sense by way of 
qimr (s(M*k!), from the verb qtuvrerv, emphasis to the very swift movements 
the Latin imptTativo to seeker inquire, of other bodies: in this manner the 
Questions and queries arc both put wheel of a carriaj^o is said to move 
f<»r the sake of obtaining an answer; rapidly; and the llight, of an animal, 
but the foniKT may be for a reason- or the progress of a vessel before the 
able or unreasonable cause; a < 7 wer?/ia wind, Is comiiarcd to the flight of a 
mostly a rational question: idlers may bird in point of velocity, 
put que,^tions from mere curiosity; QUIET. Sec Ai'pkask; Ease; Peace. 
h*arm'd m(*n put queries for the sake QUIT. Sc^c IjEave; Strike. 
of information. QUITE, CoMiu.ETEiiY, JCntiuei-y, 

QUICK. Sw Sudden. Perfectly, Totalis, Wholly. These 

QUICKNESS, Swiftness, Fleet- U^nns arc so similar and so inter- 
NKss, (Celerity, Rapidity, Velocity, changeable in all n^spc'cts that thtTo is 
Th(*se terms are all applied- to the no ne<‘,<'Msit.y for a discrimination be- 
inotlon of botliea, of which quickness, tween them. Th(‘ original signiii<‘.anc.o 
from qiMf donot(\s the general and and derivat ion can be found under tho 
simph^ itlea whidx characterizc^s all corresponding a(lj(‘c,tiv<! forms. Quite, 
tlus rest. Quichwss Is nearly akin to of the same origin (Middle English 
life (from Anglo-Saxon mic, alive, (mite iw quit, and connoting a similar 
Jiv<‘Iy—the older moaning of which is luinality), is, stridly sixniking, synouy- 
fmmd in the phrase the quick and the mous with the words h(‘re given rather 
<lead” in the Apostles^ Creed) and is than with rather or viry, with which it 
direotly opposed to slowness. Hmft- is often interchanged, os*when we say 
Rm<«)inesfrom AnglonSaxon suuTan, to miUc good, nu^aniug not entirely good, 
moves quickly; and is allied to but ra//«r good. 

Anglo-Saxon fUuUaji, to float, (!^ unft ^> QUIVER. See Shake. 
ness nwlfiirtness exprtvss liighcT dcgrec^s QUIXOTIC, Fanta.stic, Visionary. 
of quickness. Celerity, from I^at in a‘/(r, PropiTly speaking, Quixotic h«is no 
Greek stXqq, a racer; velocity, ultimate'- synonymesbecause it signifies acta akin 
ly from volo, to fly; and rapidity, from in nature to those of Don (Juixotc, the 
rajfHTC, to s<n3!e or hurry along, dilTer hero of Cervantes^s romaiK^e of that 
more in apiilicatiou than in dcgrein name, chamjiion of nil fiersons in di?^- 
Quick and swift are applicable to any tr(*Hs and ohservcir of all the nmgna- 
objeets; m<»n are quick in moving, swift nimitics of knighthood. Don Quixote 
in miming: dogs near quickly, md run being a character absolutely unique in 
swifttu; a mill goes quickly or simflly literature, tlwTC is no adjective that 
ro«n<i, according to the force of the corresponds to Quixotic; but fantaniic 
wind:isth<ii>(‘culiar character- (from Greek favracia, vision, unreal 
istie of winds or horst*s; ahors<? is fleet appearance), signifying that which re¬ 
in the ra<ws and is sometimes diwcTihcjd sctmbles the strange world of dreams, 
to bo uHjhd as tho wrimis: that whicli and visiomr]/ (Latin mio), which has 
W4‘w^ish to chtMTuchTize as particularly the same original imwing, but sug- 
quiek in our ortlinary operatums we gests not the <Kidn(*HH and wayward- 
say is <lono with celerity; in this man- ncas of tho <lr<^am world, bnt its tin¬ 
ner our thought# pass with rchr/Zy from reality and its wistful appeal-"-lheso 
one objcitt to anotlier; those things two words partly corresi»on<l to the 
are said to move with rapidity which <|uality of action and tliought indi- 
flcem to hurry everything away with txMed in Qu/xoffe, while suggesting none 
them; a river or stream mov<?8 with of the humor and pathos, the contrast 
rapidUy; time got*# on with rttpid between the noble int.cuition^aud the 
flight: velocity slgnificjs the mciflnesH awkward mid ridiculous action, altio 
of flight, which is a motion that ox- implu*d in that wi>rd. 
oeedft all others in miflnm: hence, QUOTE, ftfce Cite. 
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RACE, Generation, Breed. Race 
(see Family). Generation^ in Latin 
gmeratio, from genemre, signifies the 
thing begotten. Breed sighifi('s that 
which is bred (see Brekd). Thesti 
terms are all cmploycid m r(»gard to 
a number of animate objoetHS which 
have the same origin; the first two 
are said only of human beings, the 
latter only of animals: the term race is 
enii>loyod in regard to the dead as well 
as the living; gencratmi is employwl 
mostly in regard to the living: lunicc 
wo speak of the race of the II{‘racIidie, 
the race of the Bourbons, the race of 
the Stuarts, and the lik<^; l)Ut the pres¬ 
ent generaiionf the whole generation, 
a worthless generation, and the lik(' 
(yot we also speak of past genvratimH): 
breed is said of t.hoao animals which 
are brought forth and brought up in 
tlie Siuno manner. Hence, wo denomi- 
nat(^ some domestic animals as of a 
good breed, where particular Imcd is 
given t.o the animals from which t.hey 
come, and special care is tukim of those 
which are brought forth. 

See also Course; Family. 

RACK. See Break. 

RADIANCE, Brilliancy. Both 
these terms expre^ss t-lu^ circuxnst»anc(^ 
of a great light, in abo<ly; butrwdm//re, 
from rmlim, a ray, denote's the <'TniH- 
sion of rays, and is, therefore, pec.uliarly 
applicable to bodies naturally lumi¬ 
nous, like the heavenly bodies; ami 
brilliancy (sec Bun hit) tl<moiea the 
whole body* of light emifl.c^d, and may, 
therefore, be applied ecpially to natural 
and artifwtial light.. Th(^ rtuiiancy of 
the sun, moon, and stars const.itut(ni« 
a part of their beauty; the Irrillinnq^ 
of a diamond is frequently comi)ar(Hl 
with that of a Bt,ar. 

BriUmicy is applied to objects which 
shine or ghttcT like a diamond. It is 
also applied figuratively to moral ol>- 
joct.H. 

RADIATE. See Shine. 

RADIOGRAPH, PiCTumti, Rkprr- 
sentation. a radiograph, from the 
Latm radio* a ray* and the Greek 


to write, is a picture or rcpremitaiion 
of an object in shadowy form by t.he 
action of Rontgen or X-rays on cer¬ 
tain sensitrive salts. It- is a modt'rn aid 
of great value in surgical scic'iicc'. 

RAGE. See Anger; Madness. 

RAISE. See IIekiiiten; ijiiiT, 

RALLY. See Deride. 

RAM. See Push. 

RAMBLE. Se(^ Exiutusion; Wan¬ 
der. 

RANCOR. 8e(' IFatred; Malice. 

RANGE. Se(' Wander. 

RANK. Si'e (h^Ass; Kulromk. 

RANSACK. S(‘(‘ Hu.MMACiE. 

RANSOM. Set‘ Kedeem. 

RAP. S(‘e Knock. 

RAPACIOUS, Ravenous, Voua- 
ciotTS. Rayachm, in Latin mfrom 
rapm\ to seissi^, signifu's sc'iising or 
grasping anytiiing with an eager (ii'sire 
to possess. Rnvenou,^ from th<^ Latin 
rapina, from raperCf to si'ize, signifies 
the sanu! as rapaciow^. I *oracio from 
voraxt based on vorare, to dtwour, signi¬ 
fies an eag<'rnesH to ihwour. 

The id('a of grevdiuess, which forms 
the holding feature in the signific'ation 
of all thes(' Uttus, is varunl in tlu' sub¬ 
ject and tht‘ object: rapacious is tlui 
<|ualit.y p(‘culiar to Ix'tisfs of prey or 
what is like beasts of prey: rarnions 
and voracious an* <^oinmon to all ani¬ 
mals when inip<‘ll('d f>y hung<*r. 'PIk^ 
beasts of th(' for<*st* an* rapacious at all 
tiiui's; all animals are mon* or less 
ravenous or voracious, as cir<*umsf nnc<*H 
mai** inakc^ them: tin* t.erni raiutcious 
appli(‘s to th<^ staging of anything that 
is (nigerly wanU*d; ravenous applies to 
the s«*i/ang of anything whi<*h one takes 
for food: a lion is rnfHicions when 
it si'isjes on its prey: it- is namtous 
ill the act of consuruing it. 'fhe word 
raiHinous implies tlu^ hastt* with which 
one <*al.H; the word voracious iIh* cjimn- 
tity whi(*h one consumes: a raw nous 
person is loath to wait for the dressing 
or cooking of his food; he eonsurnos ifc 
without any prt,*parati<m: a Cf/radoiw 
person not only eats in hiist<‘, hut he 
coxxsumcs great quantities and con- 
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t.imu'H to do so for a lotiR timo. Ab- 
s< iiioiKKi from food for an unusual 
l(*n^j;t.h of tinu‘ will nuiko any hoalthy 
rrcat.un* raiwnoim; hshitual mtompor- 
anoo in (viling or a.u abnormal appetite 
will pr(>du(H‘ ronwitf/. 

In an ext(‘n<l<‘(l s(‘nse, raimcitj/ is ap¬ 
plied MS a c‘h^lraet.(‘risf.i(^ of p{»rsoiis to 
d<nu>t.e llunr (‘aK<'rn(*ss to soize Jiny- 
thinf? which hills in i.htdr way. 

Rairntim denot,(‘S an excess of rapcic- 
itHy and rornchm is api)lied figui’atively 
to moral ohj<‘ets. 

See also ( Irukdy. 

RAPIDITY, S('e Qitk^knwss. 

RAPINE, PwiNDKU, PlLLA(JI0. Tlio 
idea of ])rop(‘rl,y tak<m from another 
contrary l,o his conw'iit is includinl in 
all th(*s(‘ terms: hut the term rapmvj 
from Lat in rnpfna (see ahoviOt impli(‘s 
most viohmee; pltmdvr (from a Cler- 
m!i.ni(^ word sipufying trash, baj^Rase, 
plun<li*r), rmsanin j; to strip a house even 
of its leiwt \"ahiabl<* (contents, iiu^ludes 
nnnoval or carrying); away; pUl(t{p'i 
d(‘rivetl from Latin pilarVf to pull out 
hair, to si.rip (‘ulirely, nutans wh<»l(«ii!e 
bof)ty which is st‘arched for ami taken 
away. A soldi<‘r Nvho inakj's a Hudd<*n 
inctirsion into an <‘^^‘my^s (country and 
carries away whatever <Kmu*s within his 
rt*aeh is Kuilty of raplnv: he fi;o(‘s into a 
hous('. full of property, and earrii's away 
much plmitUr; lu» ent<‘rs with tin* rwt 
of the army into a town, ami, strippiiu; 
it. t>f everything that was tx> l)t‘ fouml, 
f?oeH awav load<‘<l witii plllaifv; mis<’hief 
and hloo lsis'd alt<*ml raplnv: loss at.- 
tends pUiwhr; <listreHH and ruin follow 
wherever th(‘r<^ Ims h(*<‘n nUUvjv* 

RAPTURE. hk'STASY. 

RARE, SoAUCM, »SiN<iunAH. Harv^ 
in I,iai in ntrm, Hennr comes from I.»ow 
Latin HVirpaun^ a short<‘ij('d form <»f c;r- 
mrpauij )rc’jissieal werp/ws, to select, 
meaning pi(^ked out, iSlngulnr (st^e 
pAkTieTiii.\u). 

Hare and mtree both imply num- 
ls‘r or quantity, which atlmit of expan- 
«ou or diminution: rare is a tbinm^l 
numlwr; mmr. is a <tuantity cut short. 
Uarv is appHt*^! to matUw of con- 
vtu«'cn(u» <»r luxury; «mm* to mattiu’S 
<»f utility or nec(*ssitv: that which 
is mre l>i*(*om<*H valuar>lo and hdohes 
a hi^;h price; that which is rntree ht*- 
comes pnxnouB, and the* loss of it is 
stfrftmsly fedt. The best of ove^rythmK 


is in its nature rare; there will never be 
a superfluity of such tliinKa; there are, 
however, some things, as particularly 
(uirious plants or particular animals, 
wdiich, owing to cinuimstanc-OKS, lire 
always rare: tliat. which is most in 
us(i will, in certain ease's, be scarce; 
when tlu^ supply of an article fails, and 
the demand for it continues, it natu¬ 
rally bo(‘omes ,srarco. An aloe in blos¬ 
som is a rarity, for luii.uro has pre¬ 
scribed such limits to its growth as 
t.(> give but V('ry few of such flowers: 
the ])aiutingH of Uaplniol ami the dis- 
linguishocl painters of former days arc 
daily Ix'ooniing more acarce^ Ix^causc 
time will diminish their quantity, al¬ 
though not fhoir value. 

What, is rare will often b('. Hngnlar 
and what is if;iri(pdar will ofl.cn, on f.hat 
a(wounl., be rare: but. thcsci t<'rwis aro 
not n(W‘ssarily applitxl t.o the same 
object: fewness is tmudea common to 
both; l>ut retro is said of that, of which 
t.here might be mores whih^ Htamkr 
is applii^l to thaf. whicli is single or 
nearly single* in its kind. The rare 
is that wdiicdi is always sought for; t.he 
ei'upular is not always that which one 
(‘sl.<‘C‘ms; a thing is rare which is 
didicuU. to obl.am; a thing inunyuhr 
for its p(*culiar qualith's, good or bad. 
Indian plants are many of them rare 
in Idngland, l>(‘<«uiHe tfio climate will 
not agr(‘e with tlvun: tlw^ stuisitivo 
plant is stwf/w/f/r, as its quality of 
yi(dding to t.luj touch tiistinguishtis it 
from all of hers. 

H<‘c also UNraerw, 

RASH. S<*<‘ K()<>r4HAUr>Y: iSuimuNf. 

RASHNESS, 'rwMWJiirv, IIahtinkhh, 
PiiBciinTANt’V. Hmlirwiai donoics the 
quality of b(‘ing raeL (If. Anplo-Saxon 
Twmm, lo flash, to move quhdtly luul 
abruptly; Modern Cl(‘rman ro«<7t, quick. 
Tenterity eonu^H from Latin fez/wre, from 
a root nu‘aning gloom, <larkncss; amd 
HignilicH the ttuMumesy to act. *Mn tlwii 
dark"; without sufruuent information 
or f<>rt‘Hight. Jlmllnm {m) AN<mY 
and CJimHouv), PrvHpitauey^ from the 
Latin pr(veipiU\ a crudi* f<»rm of prm- 
«7w, h(*adlong, based on (tree, bi*fore, 
aiid caput, head, nunum, li<.<*rally, tho 
ciuality of being luvwllong, and Higuita 
the (piality or ilisposifton of taking 
things befont they ought to be tHkcm 

Hashium and (enwrily have a cloHO 
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alliance with each other in sense; but 
th('y have a slight differonco which is 
ent.itlc'.d to notice: rashness is a gen¬ 
eral and indefinite term, in the sig¬ 
nification of which an unreasoned and 
impulsive swiftness of action is the 
leading idea: this may arise cither 
trom a vehemence of character or a 
temporary ai*dor of the mind: in the 
signification of temerity , the leading 
idea is want, of consideration, spring¬ 
ing most.ly from an overweening con¬ 
fidence or a prosumpt-uoiis charact.er. 
Rashness is therefore appli(Hl to cor¬ 
poreal actions, as the jumping into a 
river without, being abl<^ to swim, or 
the leaping over a hedge without bev- 
ing an expert horseman; temerity is 
applied t.o our moral aet-ions, particu¬ 
larly su(h as reipiire delibia’at.ion and 
a calculation of consequciKu^s. IfasU’^ 
ness and ‘prcdpiJaiicy are but modes or 
characteristics of rashness, and consi'- 
quently oinployetl only in particular 
cases, as haslincM in regard to our 
movcmontiS, imd •precipitancy in regard 
to our measiin's. 

RAlTE, Puopoution, Ratio. Rate 
(see Estimatk) and ratio, which has 
the same origin and original meaning 
as rate, are in sense species of prapor-- 
Hon (sec PaoroitrioN): t.hat is, they 
are supposeil or estimat.ed •proportions, 
in distinction from proportions that 
lie in the nat.ure of things. Th(' first 
term, rale, is (>mploy<*d in ordinary 
affairs; a person n^ceives a <iertain sum 
weekly at the rate of a (j(Tt.ain sum 
yearly: ratw is applii'cl (uily to num- 
Dors and cahiulations; jw ’two is !.<> 
four, so is four to eight., and eight to 
sixteen; the ratio in this cjvs(‘. b<«ng 
double: proportion is einployc'd in 
matters of Hci<m(:(^ an<l in all castw 
whore the two nioni sp(*c.ifi<i f.ernis art' 
not admissihliq the bi*auty of an 
edifice depends upon observing? tlw^ 
doctrine of imrfmrlmm; in the dispos¬ 
ing of soldiers a certain rr»gard must 
be had to proportion in the laught and 
size of the men. 

See also Tax; Vauum. 

RATIFY, ApPiiovK, Bmi>, CoN- 
FIKM, CottttOBOItATK, SkTTI^K, Sim- 
8TANTIATK. Ratify, fn>m French rati* 
Jut, from I/atin rains, fixed, and fimre, 
a crude form of factre, to make, in it,» 
broadest senses implies the settlement 


or establishment of something. Wo 
approve somet.iiing t.hat has bi'i^n eon- 
sideretl witliout. jsrevious action or al¬ 
ready done for us by anoth(‘r; we hind' 
ourselves t.o a specitic action, as in a 
contra(!t; we conjirm an agrtH'iuont 
reached in eonsult-ation; we corroborate 
something that has betm saiil or done 
before; \ve settle a proposal, (‘onlrovor- 
sy, business affair; and suhstautiato 
or prove a prior assiTt ioii, dcchiration. 
All of thes(‘ act.iims are (U* may b(' eon* 
firmed in writings signed by tlu‘ parties 
’in inten'st. 

A ratification is the act or (‘vid<‘nco 
of rati/yiny. As an a(‘t. it is that, by 
whi(*h a competent authority confirms 
or accepts sonaMhing done by another. 
In the (^aso of a pi'rson who has rt*ached 
his or her majority, it is an approval 
of siunething <lon(^ during tla‘ period 
of minority whi<‘h giv(‘s validity to 
what was done'. 

RATIONAL. See IIkasonahlk. 

RAVAGE, DKsoLATiON, Dkvasta- 
TICK. Hnvaye takc^ its root from the 
Lat.iu rapere, signifying a scazing or U‘ar- 
ing away. Desolathn, from solas, alone, 
signifies made solitary or riMluced to 
solitiwle. Deimtatwn, in Ijathi tietms- 
laiio, from dewslare, to lay wasttO, 
based on vastus, waste*, signifi(*s reduc¬ 
ing t.o a w^lst(^ or dest*rt. 

Raraye (*xpresH(^s 1 (*h 8 than either 
desolation or devastation: a lin^aking, 
tearing, or <l(*sf.roying is implh‘d in tins 
won! ravaye; hut. desolation signi{i<*fl 
the (*ntire unpeopling of a laud, and 
devastation the enlin* (rlearing away of 
ever>' vest ig(‘ of eull ival ion. 'Porn'iitH, 
llanu’s, and t.(*njt)estN ravaye: war, 
plagms and farniiK* drsnlat*: nmno» 
of barbarian,s, wh<» ovt*rrun a eounlry, 
carry devastation with them whiTover 
th(0' go, 

Ravaye m employed likewise in tho 
nwiral application; desolation an<l dev* 
mlation only in the projwT aoplict^- 
tion to <‘oun(ri(*H. I)is<‘aHe inaKOH ita 
ravayes on beauty; death makes 
ramyvH among men in a more terrible 
degUM* at on<* tinut than at aiadlmr, 

Sci* also OvKitspuKAo; Saok, 

RAVENOUS. S/K* 

RAY, Hkam. Ray {m* (IniCAM) Is 
indefinite in its meaning; it may bo 
said eith<«r of a large or small quantity 
ofliglit: beam, (tom 
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is somothinjr poaitivo; it can be said 
only (if that, which is considerable. 
W(' may six^ak of raya (nt.luT of tlui sun 
or t,he sf.!irs or any other luminous 
body; but \vi» speak of the hcamn of the 
sun or the moon. Tim rays of the sun 
bn'ak through tlui (douda; it,s l)canis 
an' seon?hinK at nooiulay. A room 
can se,arc<*ly Ixi so shut \ip t,hat a 
siuKle ray of lij^ht. shall not penetrate 
throuKh till' (Toviees; tin' sea, in a calm 
moonli^^ht lUKht, ])rosonts a beautiful 
spectat'Ie, with the nioon^s beanie play- 
iuK on its waves. 

RAZE. See DiOMOiiTsn. 

REACH. See E.\tkni). 

READY, Ai»t, PuoMi'T. Ready (sw^ 
Ka.sy) is in f^enonil ajiplicid to that 
which has binm inteiit.ionaIly prepared 
for a pvim purpose; ynmvpt (see Ex- 
rKDiTions) is applied to that which is 
at- hand so as to ansiver the imnuidiate 
purposi'i aift^ from apliu% lit, is applied 
t.o t.hai. which is fit or from its naium 
has a t.<*udt'ney to produce efTects. 

When aiipUed as p(‘rsonal charact(*r- 
iHi.ii's, ready (^onuoti^s the will or under- 
standuifi;, which is prepared for any- 
thinjj;; as ready t.o H(*rve a person, a 
rextdy wit,; pnmpf (leno(,(*s the vipir or 
zeal which impels t.o action without, 
delay, or nt the monnsit when wantiul; 
and tipf, a, tit-ness to do anythiup; from 
the haint or teinpi'r of the mind. 

S<s^ also rawrAUKDNKHH. 

REAL. Se<' A<rruAi.; iNTiiiNsm; 
TaNOIIIIiK. 

REALIZE. See Ftmrm. 

REALM. 8ee Stai'K. 

REASON. AcfoouNT; Awitr- 
mknt; (kvuHw; ( Ionhidkuation. 

REASONABLE, KATunVAt.. 

Simnbte, or aci^ordinjs to n'awm, and 
ratitmai^ having renstm^ an' both (h*- 
rived from the same Latin word nUhj 
rctison, winch, from ro/iw, its^'lf from 
rmr, to think, signifii's the Ihiuking fa(v 
uUy, 'riiev (JiffiT principally according 
to thi' different meauings of the word 
nwmn. HeastmnUle is sometimi's af>- 
plinl to persons in the g<*n<‘nvl wutse 
of lufcving the faculty of reman, ihjt 
mori^ fnspiently the word raiimal is 
uwwl in this abstnwd. Ht*nsc of rtmtm. 

In Hpplicatkm to things reammlde 
ami rnthrad liotli sigtiify *iccor<ling to 
mwo«; but the former is uwwl in ri'fer- 
ctwie to ti«' buHinrajH of lif(% as a reuwm- 


able proposal, wish, etc.; rational to 
abstract matters, as rational motives, 
grounds, qu(^stions, et,c. 

Sec also Faik. 

REBATE. See Abate. 
REBELLION. See Contumacy ; 

iNSUttHMCTlON. 

REBOUND, Rrvebbkratjc, Riccoil. 
To rebound is t,o bound or spring bjude: 
a ball reboumbi. To rmTherato (from 
Latin wcrfxr, a scourge) is t,() beat batik: 
a sound revcrl>c 7 'atius when it echoes. 'Vo 
recoil is io coU (from Latin cuius, hinder 
part) or whirl bac'.k: a snake ^xcaih. 
'Fhe two former are used in an im¬ 
proper appli(iation, although rarely; 
f)ut we may say of recoil that ji inan*s 
Hch('m(\s will recoil on his own head. 
REBUFF. See Rmfdsm. 

REBUKE. SeefJiinoK. 

RECALL. See Abjuur. 

RECANT. Sec Abjukb. 
RECAPITULATE. S(>e R,bt>bat. 
RECEDE, Rkthrat, Rmtikk, Wrni- 
ottAW, Skckok. To recede is to go 
back; to retreat is to draw back; the 
fornu'r is a simple action, suiU'tl to one’s 
c<mv(*uienc(‘: the latter is a particular 
action, dict-atiHl by neeirsHity: we reeeda 
by a direct, liackward movewKint; we 
retreat by an inilirect backward inovt^ 
merit; we recede a few Ht.('i>H In onh'i* to 
obs<*rve an objiHd. more distinctly; we 
retreat from (he position we have taken 
i in ordi'f to ('scapit daiig(T; whoever can 
advaiu^e <(au riJciY/c; Imt in general only 
those* rctrerU whost^ advauec is not free: 
recedi,uy i.H tlu* ai't of evi'ry one; rc« 
ireatlriy is peculiarly t.he act of soldiers 
or those who niak(^ hostile movenw'nts. 

To retire and withdraw signify fundiir 
miuitally t.he Kamo lus retreat, that, is, to 
draw bai'k or off; l>ut tlu'y agnu*. in 
applit^ation mostly with nrede, to de- 
noUi h'isurely and voluntary a<‘ts: to 
remfe is to go hack from a givi'U spot; 
but to retire and withdraw have, implica¬ 
tion of the place or the presenci* of l.ho 
icrsons: w<‘ mayawde on an opiui plain, 
>ut w(‘ retire or withdraw from ti roonx 
or fnmi somt* (uimpany. In this hih 
plication withdraw Is tlu* more ffuuiliar 
term: rellre, may Iikewiw(* used for 
an army; but it deuol.eH a much more 
leisurf'ly Jiction than retreat: a gerutral 
rvimds, by compulsion, Ix'fore an etw*- 
my, but he may retire from an <meiny*H 
country wh('n there in no miextiy prtttumt. 
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R{\ccdG, retreat, retire, and vnthdraw 
are also used in a moral application; 
secede is used only in this sense: a per¬ 
son recedes from his engagement or 
his pretentions; ho retires from business 
or withdraws from a society. To seadc 
is a public act; men secede from a rc‘- 
lijdous or political botly; withdraw is a 
private act; they withdraw thc'insolves 
as individual members from any so¬ 
ciety. 

iJeCEIPT, Reception. Receipt 
comers from rccdec, in its applicuition 
to inanimate objocts, which are takt^u 
into possession. Reception comes from 
the same verb, in the sense of t.rea<.m('nt 
of persons at their first arrival: in the 
commercial intercourse of men, the 
receipt of goods or money must he ao 
knowlodgod in wi-iting; in the fri<mdly 
intercourse of men, their reception of 
each other will bo polite or cold, ac¬ 
cording to the sentiments entertained 
toward the individual. 

RECEIVE. Sec Admit; Take. 
RECENT. Sec New. 
RECIPROCAL. Sec Mutual. 
RECITAL. See Relation. 
RECITE. See Repeat. 

RECKON, Count, Account^ Num- 
BEK. The idea of ostinmiing is com¬ 
mon to those terms, which difT(^r less 
in m(»aning than in appli<*,ation: reckon 
(see Calculate) is the most familiar; 
accoimt and number, L e., to put in th(^ 
nuvibiT, arc employed only in l.h<» grave*, 
style; wo reckon it a happiness to enjoy 
the company of a particular frion<l; we 
ought to acAiomii it a privih*gc to b<* 
enabled to address our Maker by 
prayer; we must all oxjx'Ct to be one 
day nurnj()(Ted with the dead. 

RECLAIM, Refokm. Reclaim, from 
the Latin prefix re, again, ana 
nmre^io call, signifies to call back to 
its right plac(i that which has gone 
astray. Reform signifu^s to form anew 
that which lias changtHi itn form: tluiy 
arc allied only in th(«r api>lica,tion to 
the moral charact(*r. A man is 
cUdmd from his vicious aciions by 
the force of advice or exhortai.iou; 
he may bo reformed by vjtrious nuMins, 
exttirnal or int^^rual. A jxureut en¬ 
deavors to rcckim a child, but t(K) 
often in vain; the offender is in g<»u- 
eral not rtformed, 

• RECLINE, Repose. To recline is 


to lean back; to repose is to place one’s 
self back and usually to rent : he who 
reclines, reposes: but w(* may recline 
without reposing: when wc recline we 
jiut ourselves into a particular posi^ 
turn; but when wc repose we put our¬ 
selves into that, position \vhi(‘h will b(* 
most easy and ('liable us to r(\st. 

RECOGNIZE, A c K N o w L k d < j e . 
Recognize, in Latin reeognosiyre, is to 
take cognizance of that \vhi(‘h eonu's 
again before our noticf^; to acknowledge 
(sc^e AoKN’oWLEnoK) is to admit to one’s 
knowledge whatever (ronu*s frc'shly to 
our not ice: W(‘ recognize a person whom 
wo have known before; we n cognize 
him either in his foriiuT (‘haraeter or 
in some nt'wly assum(‘d (*haraet<‘r; 
\v(‘. acknowledge ('ithiu* former favors or 
tho.s(* whitdi have betm just. r(‘(*(*iy<’d: 
princes reeognizi* c(*rt,am principles 
which hav(‘ been admitti'd by pn*viou« 
consent; they acknowledge th(< justico 
of claims wliicsh are prefi'rrtKl lieforc 
them. 

RECOIL. See. RKBOtiND. 

RECOLLECTION. See Memouv. 

RECOMPENSE. Htte Compknha- 
tion; OuATiriTV. 

RECONCILE. Keo CoNon^iATE. 

RECORD, REcaHTKR, AucinvE. 
JitTord is {,ak(‘n for tin* thing recorded, 
or the coUei’tiou in which a thing is 
rectmlrd; register, (‘il<luT for th(* thing 
registered or tiMt placi* in \vhi<*h it is 
registered; archive, mo.st.ly for th(4 
place*, and K()in(*tinu*s for llu* thing: 
records are eitluT hi.stori<*al d(*t.ailH or 
short nothu's, which st'rvi^ to pnwrvc 
the memory of t.hings; registers ar(* but 
short notict'H of parli<’ular and lo<^al 
eireumstau<r(*s; archives arc; always 
(ronneeted witli the state*: ev<*r>" pla.ee 
of anti(juif-y has its records of the dif- 
fenmt circumstances wdiieh hnv<* been 
conm*ct(Hl with its mo and progrt'ss 
and th(t various changes whi<*n it has 
(?xp(*rit»n<M*d; in public reguters we find 
aceounts of families an*l of t.Iieir vari¬ 
ous (*oum*<*.tionK and fluef.uations; in 
Of chives wo find all legiil de<»ds an<i in- 
fitnnmmts which involve the interestH 
of the nation, both in its int'<*rnal and 
external creonomy. In an (^xtendinl 
application of th(‘se terms, ncortk 
contain whatt^ver is to lx* rt*mem!)er(*(i 
at (wer so distant a |H*rKMl; regtsUrs, 
tliat which is to serve primit purpos«*M; 
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arch Ives j that in wiiich any things are 
stonnl, 

also Enroll. 

RECOUNT. Woo l^KLATE. 

I^ECOVER, Rktrjmvk, Repair, Re- 
rttuiT. Ittrorvr oomos from Latin 
nrupentre (whono-o J^lnglisli recuperate 
is (ioriv(Hl), oonipoutKh'd of rt\ again, 
and ripvrvy a \V('{ikonod form of capm*, 
to tak<% non tain inatod with sabinc; 
rupms, g(K>d, signifying U) rocovtT and 
inako good again, from tho 

ocrasionnl form of tho Old Eronoh rc- 
irviiOtTf Mod{‘ni retrouver, is to find 
again. A*< 7 «//r, in En»nch rcpairtf Latin 
repnro, from re aiul pararey l.o make 
nwly or right again, signil'u's t.o mak(‘ a 
thing JUS gootl as it was l)(‘foro. liiTruJt 
is an ill-fonn<Ml wort! from Kronch re- 
crap re, Ljitin n*m'.svv7’(’, t,<> grow again. 

Iteeaver Ls tho most gtmonil toriu, and 
a])i>lit\s to ohjo(*.t,s in g(ni<*ral; retrieve, 
repair, ami tln^ othors an^ only {)artiai 
applu'ations: wo recover things <»ith(‘r 
by our own inoans or by champs wo 
retrieve, ami repair by our own <^lTorts 
(miy: wt^ recover thatr which has Ix'ou 
taken or that wlii<h Ims Issni lost; wo 
•retrieve tliat. which has not finally botm 
impair'd or consuim'd; wo repair ihai 
which luis been injured; wc rerrnil that 
which has be<‘n diminished: wo recover 
property from those who wish to de- 
jirive us of it; we retrieve our inisfort- 
unes or our lo,st reputation; \vv repair 
the <lamage <lone tt> our jiroperty; \vo 
recruit the strengtli whieh has been 
t^xhausti'il; we <lo not- seek after that 
which \yv think irrecoverable,* we give 
that, up which is irrrirlerahte: we <lo 
not laltor on l hat. whieh is inrtHiratfte; 
our power <»i‘ recnu'titaj depeisw upon 
eircumstnmys; la* who makes a hmkI- 
erate use «tf his resources mav in gen¬ 
eral I'asily recruit himself when tliey 
are g»»ne. 

wrovertfy livittorntiofU — Itecoverif is 
tho regaining of any object whieh has 
been k^st or mi.ssing; restoration is the 
getting back of what has beim taken 
away or that of which one has bi'cn 
*lepriv(sb \Vhat is rrxvi^rvd may be 
remmd with or without the ma of 
means; the reatmttitm is cfTecbnl by 
others’^ agency; tlwit which is lost l>y 
accident may Iw^ tevavmd by aoc/ulcmt; 
ih<f fenlnratha of a prince to his tlmme. 
i‘4 most ly <,<iTec.t<«l by his Kubj<«stB. 


In respect to health or other things, 
recovery signifies, as before, t.ho regain¬ 
ing somet.hing; and rcstarationj the 
bringing back to its former state. 

See fitso Recruit. 

RECREANT, Apostate, Rene¬ 
gade. Th(^s(^ words all signify one 
who ropudiat-es a fait»h or a caus(^ t.o 
which ho has given his allegiance. 
liecreanty from Low Latin rcmwAjrc, 
from ljat.in rc, again, and credm^y to 
believe, meaning t,o believe again, car¬ 
ries most, condemnation. A recreanl 
is t,bought of as cowardly and (lastiird- 
ly, and tht^ word is a,ppUed not mcn^ly 
t.o one who ri'pud iat.es a particular 
fait.h, but 1.0 one who is generally faith¬ 
less and \mr(diabl(L ItenvifadCy from 
Ijat,in TCy again, and netjnrcy t.o dtmy, 
also significH om^ who al>aiidons a faith 
or a (uiiise; but. it does not c.arry so 
strong a suggestion of sonuithing cow¬ 
ardly and (k'spicalde. Apostate \\iui a 
more limited signifuiamH'. It is de- 
riv<Hl from Late Latin aposlaiijy from 
(JnH'k iWofTTaracy olT, ffnrr»;c, a standing, 
meaning a stmuling oiT, a w^paration, 
and it refers spec.ilically to one who 
repudiat<‘s a religioiLS Ix^lief. .lulian, 
the AfHisiate, was so called because he 
reverUnl from (Uiristianity to pagan¬ 
ism. 

RECREATION. Amiwement, 

RECTIFY. Sec (kmRW<'T. 

RECTITUDE, Upukuitnehs. liedir 
ludCy based on Latin reetm, straight., is 
properly rightneas, whieli is expressed 
in a stronger manner by aprlyhlnm: 
we speak <d‘ t.he rvetifude of eomluet or 
of jmigmeut; of upriphtness of mind 
I (»r of moral <diaruc.ter, which must l>e 
something mon^ than straight., for it> 
must be <‘levnted al)ovc everything 
mean or devious, 

REDEEM, Ransom. fMeemy in 
Isitin redimercy is eompourahul of red 
and emrr, to buy off, or back to one’s 
self. Hansom coiiuts from tiui sulwtau- 
tive rcdemplhy redemption, <?orres|H>nd- 
ing hi redimen\ 

itedvem is a term of general applhujr- 
iitm; ranmm is empl<*y<*d tmly on par¬ 
ticular occasions: W4' redeem persoim 
as w<dl ^ls things; wc runsam ptTsonrt 
only: wc may redeem by labor or by 
anything which supplies an <«|uivtileni 
f<»r money; wtt ninsom perw^ns with 
money only: wo redmm a watch or 
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whatiovor has boon given in pawn; 
wci ransom a captive: redeani is (‘lu- 
ployod in the improper applicaiion; 
ransom only in the proper sense: wo 
niay rvdvvm our ehani(d.er, rodirm our 
life, or redeem our hont>r; anti in this 
sense our Saviour redeems rt'pt^ntanl. 
sinners; but those who are rmisomcd 
recover only tht'ir bodily liberty. 

REDEMPTION. See S.\lv‘ati{)N. 

REDRESS, Uelipif. Redress, like 
address (see Accost), in all probability 
from the Low Jjat.in drcchiSf for di¬ 
rectus, straight, right, and htmcc sig¬ 
nifying to make straight, or right, is 
said only witli n^gartl to mattt'rs of 
right and justice; relief (see IlKiii*) 
to those of kindness and humanit.y: 
by power we obt.ain redress; by ac¬ 
tive intorference we obtain reluf: an 
injured ptTson looks for redress to 
the govenmicnt.; an unfortunate per¬ 
son looks for relief t.o the (‘omp.ussion- 
ate and kind: wluit. we sutTi‘r thrt»ugh 
the oppression or wiekedn(‘ss of tjt.luTs 
can b(^ redressed only by ihost' who 
have the power t)f dispensing justkws 
whenevtn* we sufTer, in thi^ ordtT of 
Providence, wo may meet with some 
relief from thos(i who are more fav<,»nHl. 
Redress api)lics to public as woll as pri¬ 
vate, grievaiKfc^s; reluf at)i)lies only to 
private distresses: under a pretence of 
seeking redress of grievancu's, mobs arti 
frequently assc^rnbled to the dist.ur])anc(* 
of the beU<*r <lispos<'d; urnler a pr<*t <*nc(^ 
of soliciting <diaritable relief, thieves 
gain admittanc(t into families. 

REDUCE, Loweu. Reduce is to 
bring back or to a given point, i* c,, 
in an ext<mdf*cl scmsi', to bring down; 
bwiT is to make foie or lower, which 
proves the close conn<*ct.i(ni of these 
words in tlwMr original ineiming; it is, 
however, only in tln'ir impropcT ai>- 
plication that thty have any furth<T 
connection. Reduce is uh<k 1 in the 
sense of Uwsen wlnm applii‘d to num¬ 
ber, quiuxf.ity, price, <‘tc.; hwr is 
used in the same s(‘ns<^ when api)Iu*<l to 
)ric(^, (lemainis, terms, et.<!.: tin* former, 
M)wev(‘r, occurs in (wwwss W'heni cir- 
cumstanei^s as well iis persons are con- 
(mtiwhI; t,ln^ lat.ter only in (wises wIutc 
KT sons act: th(j pric(t of com is redumJi 
>y rntwins of importation; a p(‘rsoii 
hum his j)ric(‘ or his dmmxd when ho 
finds it too high. 


Tn the moral application, reduce cx- 
prcsst‘s mori‘ than lower,\ a. man is said 
to b(‘ reduced to an abj(‘ct. condition, 
but to be hierred in the t'stimation of 
olhi'Ts; to be reduced to a static of 
slavtTv, to b<' lowered in Ids (nvn oyos. 

REDUNDANCY. Set^ I^lxcwss. 

REEL. y(‘(‘ Staogkh. 

REFER, H10L.VTK, ItecKcT, Rk- 
o.\ui>. Refer, from thi^ La.tin re ami 
ferre, signili(w, lit ('rally, to bring back; 
and relale, from tin* partiriph' lotus, of 
the same verb, signilu's brougiit back: 
th(‘ formcT is, lluTriort', tran.sitivi't and 
the latter inlransitiv(‘. Rtfr is <‘oin- 
monly said of (‘ircumstances that carry 
the immiory to ev(‘nts or circumstanc(*s; 
relole is said of things tliat hav(‘ a 
natural (uaun'ction: the* r(‘ligi<ms fi*sti- 
vals and ci*rt‘moni(*s of tin* H(«nan 
('!itholi<*s hM.V(' all a n ference to soim^ 
(‘Vents tlmt happ(‘nt‘(l in tin* c*arly 
ix'riods of Ohristianity; tlu‘ notes ami 
ob.^t‘rvatu>ns at the <‘nd (>f a. liook re- 
tale to ivhat has be(‘u inserted in the 

t<‘Xt.. 

Refer and relala carry us b{i(‘k to that 
whichmay bo very distant; but respect 
and retpird (s(U‘ Kstkkm) turn our \dcwH 
to that which is near. \Vlud(‘V(*r re¬ 
spects or retjnrds a thing has a moral 
infliicncc ovtT it; it is tlm duty of Urn 
magistrate's to take^ into eonsideTat ion 
whate*ve*r respects the^good ordeT of the 
coinnmnity; laws respect \ho g<*neral 
iv(*lfar(‘ of tlui einnmunity; the* thm 
adnunisiration of the* laws/ve/o/vAs’ tln^ 
happine‘.ss of the* individual. .Ntather 
of tiie'se* ve*rl>s, as such, are* in c^amnon 
use to-day, <}xc.(*pt in siie*h for¬ 

mulas as in nspcrl or in retjord to, ns 
rvsfHvls OF as records a givt*n obj(»ct 
or iiie‘a. 

Hew* also Au^ifow. 

REFINED. He(? Peu*m!; Wkm/* 

HUKD. 

REFINEMENT. Hoe (^tu.TiVA- 

TION. 

REFLECT, Sc(*CoNsmKH; 

REFLECTION. iKsiNtrATioN. 

REFORM, RmmtAru »,v. Rtform 
has a gene*rai appli<*ation; reformatwn 
u T>arti(»ular application: whatever 
undeTgexcK Huch a ehtirxge' t<e give* a 
n(‘W fe>rm to an objc'ct (sa^asions a w> 
/orm; wlim such a changes is produ(iod| 
or clairmtd to be produces!* in th<* moral 
character either of pfmms or ixmtitu** 
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iioTis, it. is tiTniod a reformation: the i 
<‘(>uc(‘riis of a stat,o rotniiro oc(^asu)nal 
refonn: those of an mtlividual miuiro 
reformatiou; t,h(», Itefonnntion was the 
wtH'k of Martin Luther. When ro- 
form and nfortnafion are applied to 
the moral (*hara<‘.ter, former hiis a 
inon^ t*xt(»nsive signiiicat-ion t.lian the 
latter; the term rvfortn conveying the 
id(‘a of a. eomph^to anientlm(‘nt; re¬ 
formation intplying only the process of 
anuaiding or improving, A reform, in 
orje’s lift* anti convtTsataon will always 
lu‘ aeeoinpanuMl hy a eornsspomling in- 
(Tt‘ast* of happiness to the* individual; 
wljt‘n \\v observe any iipproatdtt\s to 
r formation, we may V.t*tuse t.o tlespair 
of tht‘ individtial who shows such ten- 
«ien<\v. 

So!* also Ui-itniAiM, 

REFRACTORY. XlNuunY. 

REFRAIN. iSeo Abstain. 

REFRESH. Rmvivk. 

REFUGE. .\sYUiM. 

REFUSE, l)K<tmNK, U-wjikot, Rk- 
RKnuKi<\ Heffw {aoo Dmny), from 
Latin signilh^s simply to pour 

back - “tlmi is, to semi hack -which is 
Iht* <*i»muou id(*a of all t.lww* terms. 
IMinVy in Latin Mmaro^ signith^s, 
literally, to turn asitle; rejeetf (toinjac- 
tare, to throw, t.o eiist batsk; repels from 
‘iH'llere^ t.t> driv<% to tlrive back. Itebnff 
comes from Latin rc, hack, and bnf- 
Jari\ a wonl of onoinatopteic. or imita- 
tivt* origin, likt^ English imff. 

Hefm* is an umiualimHl action: it 
is accomiMwiieil by u»> exprt'Hsion of 
opinion; decline is agenth* and indirect 
moth* of rt‘fusal; reject is a <lir(*ct inodt*, 
ami etmvt'ys a ptwitive sentiimmt <)f 
disiipprobation: we rvfme what is 
swketl of us for want of iuclinat.ion to 
r<»mply; we declhw what, is proi)CJSc»(l 
fnan motivi‘H t»f tliscrotioTi; we reject 
what is ttiffTtwl to us bt^tiausci it <ltH»s 
not fall in witli our vitnvs: w<* ref me. to 
listt*n t.o thti suggt'Ktions of our friends; 
we doelitw jui offer of wTvice; w<i reject 
th(* insinuations of the intercisUxl ami 
evil-minded, 

To refm^ is #wU<l only of that which 
niuw<‘s f«»twtH>n imiividuals; U> reject 
w said t)f that, which conuts from luiy 
ouartcr: rtHputsts luul ptailions twre re- 
med by lliosit who are soliciUHl; opin*- 
Ions, pro|S)Kiti<mM, atul coutustls turtt re- 
kcMl hy particular communities: the 


oys 

king refuses to give his assent to a bill; 
the. Parliament rejects it. 

To repel is to reject with violence; 
to rebuff is to refuse with contempt or 
what may be considered as such. We 
refuse and r^ect t,hat which is either 
offered or simply presents itself for 
acc<^pt.ance: the act may be negative 
or not outwardly expressed; we repel 
and rebuff that which forces itself into 
our i)res(*ncc contrary to otir indiniv 
tiou: it is in hot.h cases a direct act 
of foHie; wc repel the attack f>f an 
enemy, or wc repel t.hc advaiujcs of one 
wh(» IS not iigr(‘oablo; wc rebuff those 
who put tihat in our way which is of- 
f(*nsivc. Importunate^ ix^rsons must 
ncru'ssarily c*xp(*(jt to m<‘{*t wii.li rebuffs, 
and any in giMUTal less susceptible to 
tlunn than otluM-s; sensitive minds fool 
a refusal as a rebuff. 

See also Drkos; CUunihii. 

REFUTE. Scc^ Confute. 

REGAL. S(*<‘ Rovau. 

REGARD. See Attend; Care; 
Consider; Esteem. 

REGARDFUL. S(*c Mindfud. 

REGARDLESS. Se(^ iNDiKFEiiENT. 

REGIMEN. »S(*c Food. 

REGION. kS(‘c District. 

REGISTER. fcSoc Knrolu; List; 
KECHmo. 

REGRET. 8c(i OoMi»LAm. 

REGULATE. See DiREcr; Gov¬ 
ern. 

REHEARSE. See Repeat. 

REIGN. H<*(^ Empire. 

REIMBURSE. 8eo Indemnifv. 

REJECT. See Proscuiue ; Re fuse. 

REJOINDER. Heo Answer. 

RELATE (H(‘.e Refer), IUrhuint, 
l‘)EscuniK, ftelatCj in T.ffitin n-fu/wj?, 
parlie-iple. of reJ^mCi signifu^s to iiring 
that to tU(^ notic(' of otlurm which has 
hem brought to our own noticre. 
Hecounl is properly to count again or 
count ov(T agtun. Describe, from the 
I^itin scribirCf to write, is literally to 
writfO down. 

The idea of giving an account of 
ovriuls or cirmimstiinci^s is eoinnmn to 
all th(*8e UTms, which differ in the ol)- 
}ect and cirnuiuHl.amH*H of the action. 
HtltHc is wild generally of all ev(*nt.H, 
both of thow» which concern others iw 
wc*il OH onr»<*lve«; rmmnt Sh said pmv 
ticularly of those things in which the 
riwsotttttcr has a special interest: tlusKs 
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who relate all they hear often relate that 
which never happened; it is gratifica¬ 
tion to an old soldier to recount all 
the events in which he had a part 
durmg the military career of his early 
youth. We relate events that have hap¬ 
pened at any period of time immedi¬ 
ate or remote; we recount mostly those 
things which have been long past: 
in recounting, the memory reverts to 
past scenes and counts over all that 
has deeply interested the mind. Trav¬ 
ellers are pleased to relate to their 
friends the noteworthy or remarkable 
things they have seen in other coim- 
tries; the recounting of our adventures 
m distant regions of the globe has a pe¬ 
culiar interest for aU who hear them. 
We may relate either by writing or by 
word of mouth; we recount mostly by 
word of mouth. Relate is said properly 
of events or that which passes: describe 
is said of that which exists: we relate 
the particulars of our journey, and 
we describe the country we pass 
through. Personal adventure is always 
the subject of a relation; the quality 
and condition of things are the subject 
of the description. We relate what hap¬ 
pened on meeting a friend; we describe 
the dress of the parties or the cere¬ 
monies which are usual on particular 
occasions. 

Relation, Recital, Narration, Narra¬ 
tive. — Relation, from the verb relate, 
denotes the act of relating or the thing 
related. Recital, from recite (Latin re, 
again, and citare, to quote), denotes the 
act of reciting or the thing recited. 
Narration, from narrate (from Latin 
narus, gnarus, knowing), denotes either 
the act of nxirrating or the thing nar¬ 
rated. Narrative, from the same verb, 
denotes the thing narrated. Relation is 
here, as in the former paragraphs, the 
general, and the others the particular 
terms. Relation applies to every ob¬ 
ject which is related, whether of a pub¬ 
lic or private, a national or an individ¬ 
ual nature, history is the relation of 
national events: biography is the reLa- 
tion of particular lives; recital is the 
relation or repetition of actual or exist¬ 
ing circumstances; we listen to the 
recital of misfortunes, distresses, and 
the like. The relation may concern 
matters of indifference: the recital is 
always of something that affects the 


interests of some individual: the pages 
of the journalist are filled with the 
relation of daily occurrences which sim¬ 
ply amuse in the reading: but the 
recital of another's woes often draws 
tears from the audience to whom it is 
made. Relation and recital are seldom 
employed without connection with the 
object related or recited; narrative is 
mostly used by itself: hence we say 
the relation of any particular circum¬ 
stance; the recital of any one's calami¬ 
ties; but an affecting narrative, or a 
simple narrative. 

See also Connection. 

Relation, Relative, Kinsman, Kin¬ 
dred.—Relation is here taken to express 
the person related; it is, as in the for¬ 
mer paragraph, the general term both 
in sense and application; relative is 
employed only as respects the particu¬ 
lar mdividual to whom one is related; 
kinsman designates the particular kind 
of relation, and kindred is a collective 
term comprehending all one's relations 
or those who are one's kin. In aKstract 
propositions the word relations is used 
m a more extended and universal 
sense: a man who is without relations 
feels himself an outcast from society; 
in designating one's close and intimate 
connection with persons we use the 
term relative; our near and dear relor 
lives are the first objects of our regard: 
in desi^ating one's relationship and 
connection with persons, hirmmn is 
preferable; when a man has no chil¬ 
dren, he frequently adopts one of his 
kinsmen as his heir: when the ties of 
relationship are to be specified in the 
persons of any particular family, they 
are denominated Hndrcd; a man can¬ 
not abstract himself from his kindred 
while he retains any spark of human 
feeling. 

RELATIONSHIP. See Affinity; 
Kindred. 

RELAX, Remit. The general idea 
of lessening is that which allies these 
words to each other; but they differ 
very widely in their original meaning 
and somewhat in their ordin^ ap¬ 
plication; relax, from re, again, and 
WLxare, to loosen, signifies to make loose, 
and in its moral use to lessen anything 
in its degree of tightness or rigor; to 
remit, from re, again, and mittere, to 
send, signifies to take off in part or 
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entirely that which has been 
that is, to lessen in quantity, 
to our own attempts to act, wo ma> 
speak of relaxing in our endeavors and 
remitting our labors or exertions, though 
the latter in this sense is now very rare¬ 
ly usoil: in regard to our dealings with 
others, we may speak of relaxing in dis¬ 
cipline, relaxing in 1.he seventy or strictr 
iu\ss of our condu(*.t, of remitting a pun- 
ishimuit or remitting a sentence. The 
discretionary power of sliowing mercy 
when pliicoti in the hands of the sov¬ 
ereign serves to relax the rigor of the 
law; when the punishment scioms to bo 
disproportionate to the inagnitudo of tlio 
offenen, it is but ocpiitablc to remit it. 

I^ELENTLESS. See iMeLAOAHLK. 

RELIANCE, Sec Dwpkndianoe. 

RELICS. See Rkmains. 

RELIEF. See RiODUKaa. 

RELIEVE. See Alleviate; Help. 

RELIGIOUS. See Holy. 

RELINQUISH. Sec Abandon; 
Leave; Waive. 

RELISH. See Taste. 

RELUCTANT. See Avi^nsE. 

REMAIN. Soo Continue. 

REMAINDER. S(iO Rest. 

REMAINS, Rehos. Rmiain$ aig- 
nifu^s, lit.erally, what remiim: relics, 
from rvlictns^ the past participle of 
the Latin rvXinqmre, to leave, signifies 
what is left. The former is a term 
of gOTUiral and familiar aiiplicatiou; 
tlie latter is specific. What remains 
aft(^r the use or consumption of any¬ 
thing is termed th(» remains; what is 
left, of anything after a lapse of yofirs 
is tlie relic or relm. There are remains 
of buildings mostly aft<T a (jonflagra- 
tion; t,horo are rdics of antiquity in 
most momuMteri(%) and old churclu^H. 
Reniains an? of value, or not, according 
to the <ur(uunst.ances of the cixsi^; 
rdks always chu'ive a value from the 
person to whom they wore supposed 
originally to belong. The vermins of a 
pemon-—that is, wliat corfsircutlly re- 
niains of a person aft<}r the extinction 
of life—will be reHp(?ot«Kl by his friend; 
a bit of a garmtun. Miao belonged, or 
was supposed to bedong, to some saint 
will bo a preciotia relic in the eyes of 
many devout Roman Catholics. All 
nations haves agrcsed to rcsspect tho rc- 
Tnaina of the dead; religion, under most 
forms, has given a sacrednoss to relics 


imposed. 
In regard 


in the eyes of its most zealous votaries; 
the veneration of genius, or the de¬ 
votedness of fiicndship. has in like 
manner transferred itself from the in¬ 
dividual himself to some object which 
has been his property or in his posses¬ 
sion, and thus acquired relics equally 
precious. 

Sometimes the term relies is used to 
denote what remains after the decay or 
loss of the rosi., which further dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the word remains^ 
which simply signifies what is loft. 

See also Leavings. 

REMARK, Observation, Com- 
MP3NT, Note, Annotation, Commen¬ 
tary. Remark (see Notice), observo 
lion, and comment, in Latin commentnm, 
past participle of commimsce (from 
Latin com, a prefix based on cum, inten¬ 
sive, and tho root found in Latin me- 
mmi, mamria, English memory, signify¬ 
ing to roinombor), are eitlnu’ spoken or 
written: note, annotation (see Note), 
co/Mwavi/ar/y, a variation of comment, arc 
always writt.on. Renuirk and obsmch 
admitting of the same distinction 
in both cas(ss, have been sufUeiontly ex¬ 
plained in tho articles reforrod to: comr 
merit is a species of remark which often 
los(}B in good-nature what it gains in seri- 
ousness; it is mostly ajmliod to particu¬ 
lar pisrsons or cases, and more common¬ 
ly (employed as a mode of consuro than 
of conunohdation; public speakers and 
pu))lic perfonners are exposed to all 
the comments which tho vanity, the 
envy, and ill-nai.urc of solf-constituted 
critKJS can suggest; but when not em¬ 
ployed in personal (jaaos, it. sorvcjs for 
explanation: the other terms used 
in this Honsc only, but with cc^rtain 
modifications; tho note is most general, 
an<i HCTvos to call tho attiuition t.o par¬ 
ticular passages in tho text and to il¬ 
lustrate ihomi,annotations and comrnen- 
taricH are more minuter; the formca: 
being that which is added by way of 
appimdago; tho latter bcang employed 
in a general form; as tho annotations 
of the Greek scholiasts, and the cornr 
mmtnrios on tho sacred writings. 

REMARKABLE. See EXTIU.OKDI- 
NAUY. 

REMEDY. Sec Cube. 

REMEMBRANCE. See Memory. 

REMEMBRANCER. SHo Monu¬ 
ment. 
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REMINISCENCE. See Memoby. 

REMISS. See Negligent. 

REMISSNE^S. See Laxness. 

REMIT. See Abate; Fobgive; 
Relax; Waive. 

REMNANT. See Rest. 

REMONSTRATE. See Expostu¬ 
late. 

REMORSE. See Repentance. 

REMOTE. See Distant. 

REMOVE. See Tbanspeb; Un¬ 
veil. 

REMUNERATION. See Compen¬ 
sation. 

REND. SeeBsEAK. 

RENEGADE. See Recbeant. 

RENEW. See Revive. 

RENOUNCE. See Abandon. 

RENOVATE. See Revive. 

RENOWN. See Fame. 

REPAIR. Sec Recoveb. 

REPARATION. See Rbstobation. 

REPARTEE. See Retobt. 

REPAY. See Restobe. 

REPEAL. See Abolish. 

REPEAT, Recite, Reheabsb, Re¬ 
capitulate. The idea of going over 
any words or actions is common to 
all these terms. Repeat, from the 
Latin re, again, and petere, to seek, or 
go over again, is the general term, in¬ 
cluding only the common idea. To re¬ 
cite, rehearse, and recapitulate are modes 
of repetition, conveying each some ac¬ 
cessory idea. To recite is to repeat in a 
formal manner; to rehearse (from Latin 
re, again, and Old French hercer^ to har¬ 
row, from herce, derived from Latin hir- 
pex, a harrow) is to repeat ou recite by 
way of preparation; to recapU'idate, from 
ca'^vlum, a chapter, is to repeat the 
chapters or principal heads of any dis¬ 
course. We repeat both actions and 
words; we recite only words: we repeat 
sin^e words or even sounds; we recite 
always a form of words: we repeat our 
own words or the words of another; we 
recite only the words of another; we 
repeat a name; we recite an ode or a 
set of verses. 

We repeat for purposes of general con¬ 
venience; we recite for the convenience 
or amusement of others; we rehearse 
for some specific purpose, either for the 
amusement or instruction of others: we 
recapitulate for the instruction of 
others. We repeat that which we wish 
to be heard; we recite a piece of poetry 


before a company; we rehearse the 
piece in private which we are going 
to recite in public; we recapitulate the 
general heads of that which we have 
already spoken in detail. A master 
must mways repeat to his scholars the 
instruction which he wishes them to 
remember; Homer is said to have 
recited his verses in different parts; 
layers rehearse their different parts 
efore they perform in public; minis¬ 
ters recapitulate the leaaing points in 
their discourse. To repeat is common¬ 
ly to use the same words; to recite, to 
rehearse, and' to recapitulate do not 
necessamy require any verbal same¬ 
ness. We repeat literally what we hear 
spoken by another; but we recite and 
rehearse events, and we recapitulate in 
a concise manner what has been uttered 
in a particular manner. An echo re¬ 
peats with the greatest possible pre¬ 
cision; Homer recites the names of all 
the Grecian and Trojan leaders, to¬ 
gether with the names and account of 
thear countries and the number of the 
forces which they commanded; Virgil 
makes uEneas rehearse before Dido and 
her courtiers the story of the capture 
of Troy and his own adventures; a judge 
recapitulates evidence to a jury. 

REPEL. See Refuse. 

REPENTANCE, Penitence, Con¬ 
trition, Compunction, Remorse. Re¬ 
pentance, from re, back, and poenttere, 
to be so]^, allied to Gredk m-Eiva, 
hunger, signifies thinking one's self 
wrong for something past: penitence, 
from the same source, signifies simply 
sorrow for what is amiss. Contrition, 
from the past participle of contcrere, 
to rub together, is to bruise, as it were, 
with sorrow; compunction, from co?n- 
pungere, to pnek thoroughly; and 
remorse, from remorsus, the past par¬ 
ticiple of remordere, to have a gnaw¬ 
ing pain; and hence to vex, to torment. 
All express modes of penitence differing 
in degree and circumstance. Repent- 
arm refers more to the change of one's 
mind with regard to an object, and is 
properly confined to the time when this 
change takes place; wo, therefore, 
strictly speaking, repenl of a thing but 
once; we may, however, have penitence 
for the same thing all our lives. Re¬ 
pentance supposes a change of conduct, 
at least as long as the sorrow lasts; 
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but the tenn 'penitence is confined to 
the sorrow which the sense of guilt 
occasions to the olTender. 

Repentance is a term of more general 
applioiition than penitencej being em¬ 
ployed in rosi)oct to olTcmcos against 
men as well as against Clod; pendeme, 
on the other haud» is apiilicable only 
to spiritual guilt. Repentance lias 
application to our inti^rests here, pcur 
ttence to our interests horeaftoi*. 

Peniteneo is a general sentiment 
which belongs to all men as olTonding 
creatures; but contrition, couipnnction, 
and remor&e are awakeneil by reflecting 
on particular olToncos: contrition is a 
continued and severe sorrow, appro¬ 
priate to one who has been in a con¬ 
tinued s1.ate of peculiar sinfulness: 
compunction is rather an occasional but 
sharp sorrow, provoked by a single 
offence or a moment’s reflection; rc- 
morm may be temporary, but it is a 
still sliarper pain awakened by some 
particular offence of peculiar magni¬ 
tude and atrocity. The prodigal son 
was a cofUrite sinner; the brcithrcn of 
Joseph felt great compunction when 
<.hey wen*. carri(Ml back with their sacks 
to Egypt; David was struck with rc- 
tnornc for the murder of Uriah. 

REPETITION, Tautology, 
tilion is to tautolopu as the genus to the 
speciiis, t.he latter binng a species of 
repetition, Tlwu'o may bo frequent 
rejKtiiion which is warranted by ne- 
(‘.essity or conveniimco; but tautology 
is that which nowise adds to cither the 
sense or the sound. A repetition may 
or may not consist of litiirally th<? same 
words; but tautology, from the Greek 
TiiifTo, thii same, and Xoyta, saying, suj)- 
posew such a sameness in expri^ssion as 
renders tlie signification the saim^. In 
the liturgy of the (Jhurch of Knglaivl 
there are some repciibwnH which add 
to the solemnity of the worship; in 
most cxt(«uporary prayers there is 
much taiMogy that destroys the re¬ 
ligious ('.ffcct of the whole, 

REPINE. See Complain, 

REPLY, See Anhwiar. 

REPORT. Hee Famm. 

REPOSE. Sec Kabm; Rbclinr. 

REPREHENSION^ Reproof. Per¬ 
sonal blame or censure is implied by 
both these terms, but the former is 
much milder than the latter, and is of 


less frequent use. By repreJiensim the 
personal independence is not so sensibly 
affected as in the case of reproof: people 
of all ages and stations, whoso conduct 
is exposed to the investigation of others, 
are hable to reprehension; but children 
only, or such as are in a subordinate 
capacity, are exposed to reproof. Bepre-- 
henmn amounts to little more than 
passing an unfavorable sentence upon 
the conduct of another: reproof adds to 
this words more or less severe. The 
master of a school may be exposed to 
the reprehension of the parents for any 
supposed impropriety: his scholars are 
subject to his reproof. 

See also Reproach; Blame. 

REPRESENTATION. See Radio¬ 
graph; Show. 

REPRESS, Restrain, Suppress. 
To repress is to press back or down: to 
restrain is to strain back or down: the 
former is the general, the latter the 
specific, term: we always re'fyrcss when 
we restrain, but not vica^tmd. Repr,ess 
is used mostly for prijssing down, so 
jis to keep that inward which wants 
to make its appearance: restraint is an 
luibitual repression by which a thing 
in kept in a state of lowness: a person 
is said to repress his feelings when he 
(loos not give them vent cither by his 
words or actions; he is said to restrain 
his feelings when he never lots them 
rise beyond a certain pitch: good 
morals as well as good manners call 
upon us to repress every unsec^mly cx-^ 
pression of joy in the company ol 
those who are not in a oondition to 
partake of our joy; it is pnidcnoc 
well as virtue to msfmm our appetites 
by a systematic inhibition, that they 
m»iy not gain the asc<{ndoncy. 

To restrain is the act of the individual 
toward himself; repress may bo an act 
dircctcid to otmsra, as to re'press the 
ardor and imi)otuosity of youth; to 
suppress, which is to keep under, or 
keep from appearinp or b<ung per¬ 
ceptible, is also said in respect to our¬ 
selves or otihers: as to re'iyress one’s feel¬ 
ings; to suppress laughto, sighs, etc. 

So likewis(i when applicKl to external 
objects, as to repress the impetuosity 
of the combatants, to suppress a re¬ 
bellion, information, etc. 

REPRIEVE, Respite. Reprim is 
a doublet of reprove, from reprobate, 
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to try a case a second time, with the 
implication of rejection, and hence to 
disallow a sentence. Respite comes 
through French from Latin respectumy 
English respect, and refers to the respect 
had to a suit. 

The idea of a release from any pres¬ 
sure or burden is common to these 
terms; but the reprieve is that which 
is granted; the respite sometimes 
comes to us in the course of things: 
we gain a reprieve from any punish¬ 
ment or trouble which threatens us; 
we gain a respite from any labor or 
weight that presses upon us. A crim¬ 
inal gains a reprieve when the punish¬ 
ment of death is commuted for that of 
imprisonment for life; a debtor may 
be said to obtain a reprieve when, with 
a prison before his eyes, he gets such 
indulgence from his creditors as sets 
him free: there is frequently no res¬ 
pite for persons in a subordinate 
station, when they fall into the hands 
of a hard taskmaster: Sis^hus is 
feigned by the*poets to have been con¬ 
demned to the toil of perpetually roll¬ 
ing a stone up a hill as fast as it rolled 
back, from which toil he had no 
respite, 

REPRIIMAND, See Check. 

REPRISAL, See Retaliation. 

REPROACH, Contumely, Oblo¬ 
quy. The idea of contemptuous or 
angry treatment of others is common 
to all these terms; but reproach is the 
general, corUumely and obloquy arc the 
particular terms. Reproach (see 
Blame) is either deserved or imde- 
served; the name of Puritan is applied 
as a term of reproach to such as affect 
greater purity than others; the name 
of Christian is a name of reproach in 
Turkey; contumely, from corUumeo, that 
is, contra tumeo, signifying to swell up 
against, is always imdeserved; it is 
the insolent swelling of a worthless 
person against merit in distress; the 
early Christians were exposed to the 
contumely of Nero; obloquy, from oh 
and loqwor, signifying to speak against 
or to the disparagement of any one, 
is always supposed to be deserved or 
otherwise; it is applicable to those 
whose conduct has rendered them ob¬ 
jects of general censure, and whose 
name, therefore, has almost become a 


reproach, A man who uses his power 
only to oppress those who are con¬ 
nected with him will naturally and 
deservedly bring upon himself much 
obloquy. 

See also Discbedit. 

Reproachful, Abusive, Scurrilous ,— 
Reproachful, or full of reproach, when 
applied to persons, signifies full of 
reproaches; when to things, deserving 
of reproach: abusive, or full of abuse, 
is applied only to the person, signifying 
using abuse: scurrilous, in Latin scur- 
rilis, from scurra, signifying a buffoon 
or saucy jester, is employed as an 
epithet either for persons or things in 
the sense of using scurrility. The con¬ 
duct of a person is reproachful inasmuch 
as it provokes or is entitled to the 
reproaches of others; the language of 
a person is reproachful when ifc abomids 
in reproaches or partakes of the nature 
of a reproach: a person is abusive who 
indulges himself in abuse or abusive 
language: and he is scurrilous who 
adopts scurrility or scurrilous language. 
When applied to the same object, 
whether to the person or to the thing, 
they rise in sense; the reproachful is 
less than the abusive, and this loss 
than the scurrilous; the reproachful is 
sometimes warranted by tho provoca¬ 
tion; but the Abusive and scurrilous 
are always unwarrantable; reproachful 
language may be, and generally is, con¬ 
sistent with decency and propriety of 
speech: abusive and scurrilous language 
is an outrage against the laws of good¬ 
breeding, if not of morality. A parent 
may sometimes find it necessary to 
address an unruly son in reproachful 
terms; or one friend may adopt a re¬ 
proachful tone to another; none, how¬ 
ever, but the lowest orders of men, and 
those only when their anger is awak¬ 
ened, will descend to abusive or scur¬ 
rilous language. 

REPROBATE, Condemn. To rep- 
rebate is much stronger than to cour- 
demn, but of loss frequent application: 
we always condemn when wo reprolmte, 
but not vice versd: to reprobate is to con¬ 
demn in strong and reproachful lan¬ 
guage. We reprobate all moasunss 
which tend to sow discord in society 
and to loosen tho tics by wlxich men 
are bound to each other; wo condemn 
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all disrespectful language toward sur 
jieriors. We reprobate only the thing; 
we condemn the person also: any act of 
disobedience in a child cannot be too 
strongly reprobated; a person must ex¬ 
pect to* be condemned when he involves 
himself in oinbarrassincuts tlu‘ough his 
own imprudence. 

See also I’uofligatb. 

REPROOF. Hoo Reprkiibnsion. 

REPROVE. Blame; Check. 

REPUBLIC. See I^mpire. 

REPUGNANCE. Sec Aversion. 

REPUTATION. Sec Character; 
Fame; Name. 

REQUEST. Sec Ask; Prayer. 

REQUIRE. See Demand. 

REQUISITE. Sec Necessary. 

REQUITAL. See Compensation; 
RETRinimoN. 

RESCUE. Sec Salvation. 

RESEARCH. Sec Examination. 

RESEMBLANCE. See Likeness. 

RESENTMENT. Sec Anger; 
Umbkaue. 

RESERVE, Heservation. Efisem 
and reaermUon, from acrmrCf to keep, 
and re, back, bol.h signify a koci)ing 
back, but differ as to the objecjt imcl the 
circumstanocjs of the action. is 

applied in a good stmse to anything 
natural or moral vvhirdi is k(}i)t back 
to be employed for a better purpose on 
a future occasion; rcaervation is an art¬ 
ful keeping back for solfislx purposes: 
there is a prudent rcwTWc which every 
man ought to keep in his discourse with 
a stranger; equivocators deal alto¬ 
gether in mental reaervation. 

Raaorve, lietaitu — Rcneroe, from the 
Latin prefix re and mvare, to keep, 
signifies to keep back. ReMn, from 
imerGj to hold, signifies to hol<l back; 
they m sonw^ maisure, therefore, have 
the same distimstion as keep and hold. 

To reserve is an act of more specific 
design; we resme that which is the 
particular object of our <5hoicc: to retain 
IS a simple exertion of our power; we 
ratain that which has once come in our 
possession. To rmrm is employed only 
lor that which is allowable; wo resme 
a tiling, that is, k(»op it back with care 
for some future purposti: to retain is 
often an unlawful act; a debtor fre¬ 
quently Tetains in his hands tho money 
which no has borrowed. 

To re&me, whether in tho proper or 


improper application, is employed only 
as the act of a conscious agent; to 
retain is often the act of an unconscious 
agent: we reserve what we have to say 
oh a subject until a more suitable op¬ 
portunity offers; the mind retains the 
imiiressions of external ob 3 (icts by its 
peculiar faculty, tho memory; certain 
substances are said to retain t.he color 
with which they have been dyed. 

RESIDE. See Abide. 

RESIDENCE. Sec Domicile. 

RESIGN. See Abandon; Give Up. 

RESIGNATION. Sec Patience. 

RESIST. See Oppose. 

RESOLUTE. See Decided; Stal¬ 
wart; Unswerving. 

RESOLUTION. See ComiAOE. 

RESOLVE. See Determine; Solve. 

RESORT. See Frequent. 

RESOURCE. See Expedient. 

RESPECT. See Esteem; Honor; 
Refer. 

RESPECTFUL. See Dittipul. 

RESPITE. See Interval; Re¬ 
prieve. 

RESPONSE. See Answer. 

RESPONSIBLE. Sec Answerable; 
Gitauanteb. 

REST, Rkjvtainder, Remnant, 
Rrsid ue. Rest is the substantive based 
on tho Latin restore, compounded of 
re and stare, to stand behind, in this 
case, though not in the former (see 
Ease), signifying what stands or re¬ 
mains back. Retminder literally sig¬ 
nifies whaf» remains after the first part 
is gone. Rernnant is but a variation of 
remainder; it comes from the present 
participle of rmamre, whence remain- 
der is (lerived. Rcsidm, from tho neuter 
of the Latin adjective rosiduus,^ based 
on re, back, and sedere, to sit, signifies 
likewise what remains back. 

All these terms express that part 
which is separated from tho other and 
left distinct: rest is the most general, 
both in sense and application; tho 
others have a more spocino meaning and 
use: tho rest may be either that which 
is left behind by or that which 
is 8('t apart as a distinct portion: the 
remaimur, remnant, and remduo are 
the quantities which remain when, the 
other part<s arc^ gone. Th(‘ rest is said 
of any part, large or small; but the 
remainder commonly ^(^gar(lH the small¬ 
er part which has been left after the 
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greater part has been taken. A per¬ 
son may be said to sell some and give 
away the rest: when a number of 
hearty persons sit down to a meal, the 
remaivdeT of the provisions, after all 
have been satisfied, will not be con¬ 
siderable. Rest is * applied either to 
pCTsons or things; rerminder only to 
things: some were of that opinion, but 
the rest did not agree to it: the re- 
mainder of the paper was not worth 
preserving. 

Remnantj from the Latin participle 
stem remanent, remaining, is a species 
of remainder after the greater part has 
been consumed or wasted: it is, there¬ 
fore, properly a small remainder, as a 
remnant of cloth; and metaphorically 
applied to persons, as a remnant of Is- 
rad. A residue is another species of re- 
mainder, which resides or keeps back 
after a distribution or division of any¬ 
thing has taken place; as the residue 
of a person’s property, that which re¬ 
mains undi^osed of. 

See also CiassATioN; Stand. 

RESTITUTION. See Restora¬ 
tion. 

RESTORATION, Restitution, 
Reparation, Amends. Restoration is 
employed in the ordinary application 
of the verb restore: restitution, from the 
Latin verb restituere, is employed sim¬ 
ply in the sense of making good that 
which has been unjustly taken or 
which ought to be restored. Restoration 
of property may be made by any one, 
whether it be the person taking it or 
not: restitviion is supposed to be made 
by him who has been guilty of the 
injustice. The dethronement of a 
king may be the work of one set of 
men and his restoration that of an¬ 
other; it is the moral duty of every 
individual who has committed any 
sort of injustice to another to make 
resHtvMon to the utmost of his power. 

RestitiUion and reparation are both 
employed in the sense of undoing that 
which has been done to the injury of 
another; but the former connotes only 
injuries that affect the property, and 
reparation those which affect a person 
in various ways. He who is guilty of 
theft or fraud must make restitution by 
either restoring the stolen article or its 
full value: he who robs another of his 
good name, or does any injury to his 


person, has it not m his power so easily 
to make reparation. 

Reparation and amends (see Com¬ 
pensation) are both employed in cases 
where some mischief or loss is sustained; 
but the term reparation comprehends 
the idea of the act of repairing, as well 
as the thing by which we repair; amends 
is employed only for the thing that 
will amend or make better: hence we 
speak of the reparation of an injury; 
but of the amends by itself. The term 
reparation comprehends all kinds of 
injuries, particmarly those of a serious 
nature; the amends is applied only to 
matters of inferior importance. It is 
impossible to make reparation for tak¬ 
ing away the life of another. It is 
easy to make amends to any one for 
the loss of a day’s pleasure. 

See also Recovery. 

Restore, Return, Repay. — Restore 
comes from Latin restaurare, to set up 
again. Return comes from Latin re, 
again, and Low Latin tomare, to turn 
a lathe. For repay see Pay. 

The common idea of all these terms 
is that of giving back. What we restore 
to another may or may not be the same 
as what we have taken; justice re¬ 
quires that it should be an equivalent 
in value, so as to prevent the individ¬ 
ual from being in any degree a sufferer; 
what we return and repay ought to be 
precisely the same as wo have received: 
the former in application to general 
objects, the latter in application only 
to pecuniary matters. We restore upon 
a principle of equity: we return upon 
a principle of justice and honor; we 
repay upon a principle of imdeniable 
right. We cannot always claim that 
which ought to be restored; but we 
cannot only claim, but enforce the 
claim in regard to what is to be 
returned or repaid: an honest man will 
be scrupulous not to take anything from 
another without restoring to him its 
full value. Whatever wc have bor¬ 
rowed we ought to return; and when 
it is money which we have obtained, 
we ought to repay it with punctuality. 
We restore to many as well as to ones 
to communities as well as to individ¬ 
uals; a king is restored to his crown; 
or one nation restores a territory to 
another; we return and repay not only 
individually, but personally and par- 
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ticularly: we return a book to its 
owner; we repay a sum of money to 
Mm from whom it was borrowed. 

Restore and return may be employed 
in their improper applications as re¬ 
spects the moral state of persons and 
tilings; as a king restores a courtier to 
his favor, or a physician restores his 
patient to health: we return a favor; 
wc return an answer or a compliment. 
Repay may be figuratively employed 
in regard to moral objects, as an un¬ 
grateful person repays kindnesses with 
reproaches. 

RESTRAIN, Restrict. Restrain 
(see Coerce) and restrict arc but 
variations of the same Lai,in verb rc- 
stringeTe: the first from the infinitive, 
the second from it,s past participle, rc- 
strictus; but they have acquired a dis¬ 
tinct acceptation: the former applies to 
the desires as well as the outward con¬ 
duct: the latter only to the outward 
conduct. A person restrains his inordi¬ 
nate appetite: or he is restrained by 
others from doing mischief: he is rc- 
stricted in the use of his money. To 
restrain is an act of power; but to 
restrict is an act of authority or law: 
the will or t.he actions of a child are 
restrai'fied by the parent, but a pati(mt 
is restricted in lus diet by a physician, 
or any body of people may be restricted 
by laws. 

Sc‘0 also IlEPIiESS. 

RESTRAINT. See Constrain; 
Embakoo. 

RESTRICT- See Bound; Re- 

STBAI.V. 

RESULT. Sec Consequence, 

RETAIN. See Hold; Reserve. 

RETALIATION, liEimiSAL. /iJc- 
taliadon, from retaliate j in Latin re- 
tatiatuni, participle of retaliarCj (joni- 
ounded of re and taliare^ to requite in 
ind (the etymology of mis is far from 
cort.am},signifies so mucli again, or like 
for lik(^ Reprisal, a word much used 
in connection with t.ho liJuropcan war, 
is a verbal substantive baae<l on repris, 
past partieipio of the Froncjh verb re- 
prendre, in Latin reprcfunukro, to take 
again, signifies to take in rotum for 
what hiis ho<m taken. Tho idea of 
making another sufT<jr in return for the 
suffering ho hiw oceasioned is common 
to these terms; but the former is cm- 
plo.v<d in ordinary cases; the latter 


mostly in regard to a state of war¬ 
fare or to active hostilities. A trick 
practiced upon another in return for 
a trick is a retaliation; but a reprisal al¬ 
ways extends to the capture of some¬ 
thing from another, m return for 
what has been taken. Retaliation is 
very frequently employed in the good 
sense for what passes innocently be¬ 
tween friends: reprisal has always 
an unfavorable sense. Goldsmith’s 
poem, entitled **Retaliation,” was writ¬ 
ten for the purpose of retaliating on his 
Mends the joke that thej'' had played 
upon him; when the quan’cls of indi¬ 
viduals break through the restraints of 
the law and load to acts of violence to 
each other’s property, reprisals are 
made alternately by both parties. 

RETARD, Hinder. To retard, from 
tho Latin tardus, slow, signifying to 
make slow, is applied to tlic movo- 
monts of any object forward, as in 
the Latin '‘Impetum inimici tardare”: 
to hinder (see that word) i« applied to 
tho person moving or acting: we ro^ 
tard or make slow tho progress of any 
aohemo i,oward completion; wo hin- 
(hr or keep back tho person who is 
completing the scheme: wo retard a 
thing, therefore, often by hindering 
the person; but wc frequently hvider 
a peu'Hon without expressly retarding, 
and, on the contrary, th(5 thing is re- 
Umhd without tho person b(ung hinr 
dered. The publication of a work is 
sometimes retarded by tho hindrances 
which an author mods with in bring¬ 
ing it to a conclusion; but a work 
may be retarded through tho idleness 
of jirintors, and a variety of other 
cauH('s which are independent- of any 
hindrance. So in like manner a poi> 
son may b(j hindered in going to his 
place of destination; but we do not 
say that he is retarded, because it is 
only t,he (execution of an object and 
not the simple movements of the per¬ 
son which /iro retarded. 

To relard stops the completion of an 
objo(?ti only for a time, but to hinder is 
to stop it altogether. 

Bee iilso Delay. 

RETINUE- See Procession. 

RETIRE. Bee Recede. 

RETIREMENT. Bee Privacy. 

RETORT, liEPAUTEio. Rdort^ fron^ 
re, back, and torguere^ to t.urn, signify 
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Ing to twist or turn back, is an ill- ing within the time in which he is 
aatnred reply: repartee, a misspelling living. 

Df repartiCf feminine of the past parti- The review may be said of the past 
eiple of the French repar^fr, from Latin as well as the present; it is a view not 
re, again, and partirey to divide, hence only of what ^ but what has been; 
to lunge, is to answer thrust with the surveyy which is a looking over at 
thrust, cut with cut. The retort is once, from the French sur, upon, and 
always in answer to a .censure, for Oid French yeer, for ^;o^r, to see, is entire- 
which one returns a like censure; the ly confined to the present; it is a view 
repartee is commonly in answer to the only of that which is, and is taken for 
wit of another, where one returns wit some particular purpose. We take a 
for wit. In the acrimony of disputes revieto of what we have already vievoed, 
it is common to hear retort upon retort in order to get a more correct insight 
to an endless extent; the liveliness of dis- into it; we take a survey of a thing 
course is sometimes greatly increased in all its parts, in order to get a com- 
by the quick repartee of those who take prdiensive view of it, in order to ex¬ 
part in it. amine it in all its bearings. A general 

RETRACT. See Abjure. occasionally takes a review of all his 

RETREAT. See Asylum; Recede, army; he takes a survey of the fortress 
RETRIBUTION, Requital. Retri- which he is going to besiege or attack. 
hutiony from retriJbuerey to bestow, signi- RETURN, Revert. Return is the 
fying a bestowing back or giving in English, and revert the Latin: return is 
return, is a particular term; requital therefore used in ordinary cases to de- 
(see Reward) is general: the note the coming back to any point of 

comes from Providence; requital is the time or place; as to return home, or 
act of man: retribution is by way of to return at a certain hour, or to apply 
punishment; requital is mostly by way one's seK again to the same business or 
of reward: retribution is not always employment; as to reiwm to one's writ- 
dealt out to every man according to ing: to rei^eriis to throw back with one's 
his deeds: it is a poor requital for one mind to any object; we may, therefore, 
who has done a kindness to be abused, say, to return or revert to any intollect- 
RETRIEVE. See Recover. ual object, with this distinction, that 

RETROSPECT, Review, Survey, to return is to go back to the point 
A retrospect, which signifies, literally, here one left off treating of any sub¬ 
looking back, from retrOy behind, and ject; to revert is simply to carry one's 
fpicercy to behold or cast an eye upon, mind back to the same object. As an 
is always taken of that which is past act of an unconscious agent, return is 
and distant; reviewy which is a view re- used as before, 
peated, may be taken of that which Eeweri signifies either to fall back into 
is present and before us; every the same state or to return by; reflec- 
retrospect is a species of revieWy but tion to the same object; all things re- 
every review is not a retrospect. We vert to their primitive order and regu- 
take a retrospect of our past life in larity. 
order to draw salutary reflections from See also Restore. 
all that we have done and suffered: REVEAL. See Publish; Unveil, 

we take a review or a second view of REVELS. See Saturnalia. 
any particular circumstance which is REVENGE. See Avenge. 
passing before us, in order to regulate REVERBERATE. See Rebound. 
our present conduct. The retrospect REVERE. See Adore. 

goes farther by virtue of the mind's REVERENCE. See Adore; Awe; 

power to reflect on itself and to recall Honor. ■ 
all past images to itself; the review may INVERSE. See Overturn. 

go forward by the exercise of the REVERT. See Return. 

senses on external objects. The his- REVERY. See Dream. 

borian takes a retrospect of all the REVIEW. See Retrospect; Rb- 

3vents which have happened within vtsal. 

i ^ven period; the journalist takes a REVILE, Vilify. Revile, from the 
'eview of all the events that are pass- Latin prefix re and old IVench avUer, 
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to make vile, built on the Latin vilis, 
cheap, worthk^ss, signifies to reflect 
upon a person, or re<.ort upon him that 
which is vile: to vilify signifies to make 
a thing vile, that is, to set it forth as 
vile. To revile is a personal act; it is 
addressed directly to the object of 
offence, and is addressed for the pur¬ 
pose of making t,he person vile in his 
own eyes: to vilify is an indircctt atta<*.k 
which scTves to make the object appear 
vile in the eyes of others. Revile is said 
only of pcM’sons, for persons only arc 
reviled; but to vilify is said of persons 
as well as tilings. To nmle is unchari¬ 
table : to vilify is seldom justifiable, 
for we oannot vilify without using im¬ 
proper language; it is seldom re-sorted to 
excc'pt as a manifestation of ill-nature. 

REVISAL, Revision, Review. Rq- 
visalf revkmn, and rmiyw all come from 
the Latin viderdj to and signify 
looking back upon a tiling or looldng 
at it again: the terms revUed and re¬ 
vision ar<i, however, mostly employed 
in n^gard iiO what is written; rmm is 
used for things in general. The ro- 
vmd of a boofe is the work of the au- 
t.hor, or of a reviser, for the purposes 
of correction: the rmew of a book is 
the work of the cri<.ic, for the purpose 
of estimating its value. Reviaal and re¬ 
vision diffc^r neither in sense nor appli¬ 
cation, that except the former is more 
frequently (employed abst.ract.edly from 
the object revised and revision mostly 
in conjunction: wliocvcr wishes his 
work to bo correct will not spare a re- 
visal; the revision of clossictil books 
ought to bo intrusted only to men of 
profound erudition. 

St^e also Retrospect. 

REVIVE, RwEaESH, Renovate, Re¬ 
new. Revive, from the Latin vivere, to 
live, signifit^s to bring to life iigain; to 
refresh, to make fresh again; to renm 
and rcnovfUe, to make new again. The 
r<!Storation of things to their primitive 
state is the common idea included in 
these terms; the dilTerence consists in 
their application. Revive, refresh, and 
renovate arc applied to animal bodies; 
reme expressing the return of motion 
and spirits to one who was for the time 
lifeless; refresh expressing the return of 
vi{ 5 or to one in whom it lias been di- 
minishod; tho air rotdim one who is 
faint; a cool broeato refreshes one who 


is affected by the heat. Revive and re¬ 
fresh connote only the temporary state 
of a body; renovate tho i)crmaneiit 
state, that is, the health or powers of 
a body; one is revived and refreshed 
after partial exhaustion; one's health 
is renovated after having been con¬ 
siderably impaired. 

Revive is applied likewise in the moral 
sense; refresh and renovate mostly in the 
proper sense; renew only in the applied 
sense. A discussion is said to be re¬ 
vived or a report to bo revived; a clamor 
is said to be renewed or entreaties to be 
renewed: customs are revived which havei 
long lain dormant and, as it were, 
dead; practices arc renewed that have 
ceased for a tiin(‘. 

REVOKE. Sec An.TtrRE; Abolish. 

REVOLT. See Defection; Insxjk- 

KECTION. 

REWARD. See Compensation. 

RHETORIC. Sec Elocution. 

RICHES, WbaijTh, Opulence, Af¬ 
fluence. Riches comes from Old 
French richessc, wealth, from Middle 
High Gorman riche, which is tho same 
word as Anglo-Saxon ric. Wealth, 
Middle English wellkc, extended from 
weal, prosperity, which is allied to well 
Opulenai, from tho sl,em of the Latin 
opes, riches, denotes the state of having 
riches. Afftucnce, from tho Latin gd, 
to, and flucrc, to flow, denotes cither 
the a(‘t of riches flowing in to a person 
or tho state of having things flowing in. 

Ricfws is a general term denoting 
any considerable share of iiroperty, but 
without immediate reforemeo to a pos- 
srwsor; whatever servos to make one 
rich is denominated riches, inasmuch as 
it sujiplics us with tho means of getting 
what is really good; wealth and the 
other terms refer to outward posses¬ 
sions. 

Riches is a condition opposed to pov¬ 
erty; .the whole world is divided into 
rich and poor, and riches arc distributed 
in different degrees; but matth, opu- 
hmee, and affluence all denote a con- 
skierabJe share of riches: weaUk is a 
positive and substantial share of this 
world's goods, but particularly of 
money or tho precious commodities; 
it may be taken in tho abstract or in 
application to individuals: opvlmce 
consists of any largo share in pos¬ 
sessions or property generally, as 
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houses, lands, goods, and chattels, and Between the riqht and the wrong 
is applicable to the present and actual there are no gradations: a thing cannot 
condition of the individual. Affluence be more right or more wrong; whatever 
is a term peculiarly applicable* to the is right is not wrong, and whatever is 
fluctuating condition of things which wrong is not the ywsi and unjust, 

flow in in great quantities to a person, proper and improper, jit and unfit, on 
We speak of ridm as to their effects the contrary, have various shades and 
upon men’s minds and manners; it degrees that are not so easily definable 
is not every one who knows how to by any forms of speech or written 
use them: we speak of wealth as it rules. 

raises a man in the scale of society The and wrong depend upon no 
and contributes to his weal or well- circumstances; what is once right or 
being: we speak of opulence as the wrong is always right or wrong, but 
present actually flourishing state of the just or xmjust, proper or improper, 
the individuals; and of affluence as are relatively so according to the cir- 
the temporary condition. Wealth and cumstances of the case: it is e,just rule 
opulence are applied to communities for every man to have that which is 
as well as mdividuals. his own; but what is just to the individ- 

RIDICULE, Satibe, Irony, Sar- ual may be unjust to society. It is 
CASM. Ridicule (see Deride) has sim- proper for every man to take charge 
pie laughter in it; satire comes from of his own concerns; but it would be 
saiura lanXt a full dish, a dish of mixed improper for a man in an unsound 
ingredients, indicating a poem full of state of mind to undertake such a 
topical and personal hits: the former charge. Right is applicable to all 
is employed in matters of a trifling matters, important or otherwise; just 
nature; but satire is employed either is employed mostly in matters of essen- 
in personal or grave matters. Irony, tial interest; proper is rather applicable 
in Greek etpwve/a, from sipiav, a dis- to the minor concerns of life. Every- 
sembler who says less than he thinks thing that is done may be characterized 
or means, is disguised satire; an ironist as right or wrong: everything done to 
seems to praise that which he really others may be measured by the rule 
means to condemn. /Sarcasm, from the oi just or unjust: in our social inter- 
Greek aapKaapog, a Sneer, and capKoJ^uv, course, as well as in our private trans- 
to sneer, both based on aap^, fle^, sig- actions, fiiness and propriety must al- 
nifying biting or nipping satire, so, as ways be consulted. As Christians, we 
it were, to tear the flesh, is bitter and desire to do that which is right in the 
personal satire; all the others may be sight of God and man; as members 
successfully and properly employed to of society, we wish 1o be just in 
expose folly ancf vice; but sarcasm, our dealings; as rational and intclli- 
which is the indulgence only of per- gent beings, we wish to do what is jit 
sonal resentment, is never justifiable, and proper in every action, however 
See also Laugh. trivial. 

RIGHT, Just, Fit, Proper. Right, See also Straight. 
from Anglo-Saxon riht, sigi^ying up- Right, Claim, Privilege.—Right sig- 
right, not leaning to one side or the nifics in this sense what it is right for 
omer, standing as it ought, is here the one to possess, which is, in fact, a word 
general term: the others express modes of large meaning: for since the right 
of right The right and wrong are de- and the wrong depend upon indetor- 
fined by the written will of God, or are minable questions, the right of having 
written in our hearts according to the is equally indeterminable in some cases 
original disposition of our nature: the with every other species of right A 
just, in Latin ywsfws, from jm, law, sig- claim (see Ask) is a species of right to 
nifjdng according to a rule of right, and have that which is m the hands of 
the unjust, are determined by the writ- another; the right to ask another for 
ten laws of men; the jit and proper, in it. The privilege is a species of right 
Latin proprius, signifying belonging to peculiar to particular mdividuals or 
a given specific rule, are determined by bodies. 

the establi^ed principles of society. I Right, in its full sense, is altogether 
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an abstract thing which is independent 
of human laws and regulations; dairtis 
and privileges are altogether connected 
with the laws of society. Liberty, in 
the general sense, is an inalienable right 
which belongs to man as a rational and 
responsible agent; it is not a claim, for 
it is set above all question and all con¬ 
dition: nor is it a prurUege, for it can¬ 
not bo exclusively granted to one be¬ 
ing nor unconditionally be taken away 
from another. 

Between n< 7 /if and power there is 
often as wide a distinction as be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood; we have 
often a rit^hl to do that which we have 
no power to do; and the power to do 
that which wo have no right to do: 
slaves have a right to the freedom which 
is enjoyed by creatures of the same 
species as themselves, but they have 
not the power to use this free<lom as 
others do. In England men have the 
power of thinking for themselves as 
they please; but by the abuse which 
th(\y make of this power wo see that 
in many cases th<^y have not the right, 
unless we admit the contradiction tliat 
men have a right to do what is wrong; 
thoy luivc the power, therefore, of 
exercising this right only bocaxise no 
oth(T porsou has the power of con¬ 
trolling them. We have often a claim 
to a thing which is not in our power to 
substantiate; and, on the ot.her hand, 
claims are s<‘t up in cases wliich are 
totally unfoundea on any right, Pritfi- 
Icges arc rights granted to individuals, 
depending either upon the will of the 
grantor, or the circumstances of the 
receiver, or both; jmviloges tiro there¬ 
fore partial rights transferable at the 
discretion of persons individually or 
colloctiv<^ly. 

RIGHTEOUS. SecGoonY. 

RIGID. Se(j Ahckttg; Austruiu. 

RIGOROUS. Acstjqkm ; Haksh. 

RIM. See BoBDKit. 

RIND, See SicxN. 

RIPE, Matctre. Eipe is the Eng¬ 
lish (from Anglo-Sivxon ripe, fit for 
rca^ping), mature the I^atin word: the 
former has a universal application 
both proiKsr and improper; the latter 
liiw mostly an improp(4r application. 
Th(4 idea of completiion in growth is 
simply designated by the former term; 
the idea of moral perfection, as far, at 


least, as it is attainable, is marked by 
the latter: fruit is npe when it requires 
no more sustenance from the parent 
stock; a judgment is mature which re¬ 
quires no more time and knowledge to 
render it perfect or fitted for exercise: 
in the same manner a project may be 
said to be npe for execution or a people 
ripe for revolt; and, on the contrary, 
reflection may be said to be mature to 
which sufficiency of time has been 
given, and age may be said to be 
niature which has attained the highest 
pitch of perfection. Uipmess is, how¬ 
ever, not always a good quality; but 
imturity is always a perfection: the 
ripeness of some fruit diminishes the 
excellence of its flavor: there are some 
fruits which have no flavor until they 
come to imturdy. 

RISE, IssuM, Emerge. To rise (see 
Arise) may cither refer to open or 
enclosed spaces; issm and emerge (see 
Emergency) have both a reference to 
some confined body: a thing may cither 
me in a body, without a body, or out 
of a body; nut it iss'uos and emerges 
out of a body. A thing may either 
me in a plain or a wood; it issms out 
of a wood: it may either rise in water 
or out of the water; it emerges from the 
water; that which rises out of a thing 
comes into view by becoming higher: 
in this manner an air balloon might 
rise out of a wood; that which issues 
comes from the very depths of a thing, 
an<l, ns it were, comes out as a part 
of it; but that which emei’ges proceeds 
from' the thing in which it has been, 
os ii were, concealed. Hence, in the 
moral applica(.ion, a person is said to 
rise in lilo without a reference to his 
fomxer condition; but ho emerges from 
obsciuity: color rises in the face; but 
words issue from the mouth. 

See also Origin. 

RISK. Sec Hazard. 

RITE. See FoitM. 

ROAD. See Route. 

ROAM. See Wander. 

ROBBERY. See Depredation* 

ROBUST, See Strong. 

ROLL. See List. 

ROMANCE. See Parle. 

ROOM. See Space. 

ROT, J^oTiwiPY, Corrupt. The dis¬ 
solution of bodices by an internal proc¬ 
ess is implied by all these terms; but 
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the first two are applied to natural 
bodies only; the last to all bodies^ 
natural and moral. Rot is the strong¬ 
est of ah these terms; it denotes the 
last stage in the progress of dissolution: 
pvtrefy (the modern variant of putrefy, 
based on putrid) expresses the progress 
toward rottenness; and corruption the 
commencement. After fruit has arrived 
at its maturity or proper state of ripe¬ 
ness it rots: meat which is kept too 
long putrefies: there is a tendency in 
aU bodies to corruption; iron and wood 
corrupt with time; whatever is made, 
or done, or wished by men is equally 
liable to be corrupt or to grow corrupt 

ROUGH. See Abrupt; Harsh. 

ROUND. See Circuit. 

ROUNDNESS, Rotunditt. Round- 
ness and rotundity both come from the 
Latin rotundus and rota, a wheel, which 
is a ijerfectly round body: the former 
term is, however, apphed to all objects 
in general; the latter only to solid bodies 
which are round in all directions: one 
speaks of the roundness of a circle, the 
roundness of the moon, the roundness 
of a treej but the rotundity of a man's 
body which projects in a round form 
in all directions, and the rotundity of a 
full cheek or the rotundity of a turnip. 

ROUSE. See Awaken. 

ROUSING. See Electric. 

ROUT. See Beat. 

ROUTE, Road, Course. Route 
comes through the French from the 
adjective of the Latin phrase, via rupta, 
or broken road.” Road comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon ridan, to ride, signify¬ 
ing the place where one rides, as course, 
from the Latin cursus (see Course), 
signifies the place where one walks or 
runs. 

Route is to road as the species to the 
genus: a route is a circular kind of 
road; it is chosen as the circuitous di¬ 
rection toward a certain point, and 
may consist of more than one road 
successively: the road may be either 
in a direct or indirect line; the route 
is always indirect: the route is chosen 
only by horsemen or those who go to 
a considerable distance, as those who 
choose the route to India”; the road 
may be chosen for the shortest dis¬ 
tance;^ the route and road are pursued 
in their beaten and frequented track; 
the course is often chosen in the un¬ 


beaten track: an army or a company 
go a certain route, foot-passengers are 
seen to take a certain coiLTse over fields: 
course often implies circular comple¬ 
tion, as, the sun runs its course. 

ROVE. See Wander. 

ROYAL, Regal, Kingly. Royal 
and regal, both from the adjective re- 
galis, based on Latin rex, a king, 
though of foreign origin, have ob¬ 
tained more general application than 
the corresponding English term kingly. 
Royal signifies belonging to a king, in 
its most general sense; regal si^mnes 
appertaining to a king, in its particular 
application; kingly signifies properly 
like a king. A royal carriage, a royal 
residence, a royal couple, a royal salute, 
royal authority, all designate the general 
and ordinary appurtenances to a king: 
regal government, regal state, regal 
power, regal dignity, denote the pecul¬ 
iar properties of a king: kingly always 
implies what is becoming a king, or 
after the manner of a king; a kingly 
crown is such as a king ou^t to wear; 
a kingly mien that which is after the 
manner of a king. 

RUB, Chafe, Fret, Gaix. Rub, 
Middle English rubben, is of Celtic 
origin; it is not allied to German rein 
hen, from which rive is taken: it is the 
generic term, expressing simply the act 
of bodies moving in contact with and 
against others; to chafe (from Old 
French chaufer, from Low Latin calef- 
care, a late form of the classical catfa- 
cere, to make hot) signifies to rub a 
thing until it is heated : to fret comes 
from Anglo-Saxon/rc^aw, compounded 
of for, intensive prefix, and etan, mean¬ 
ing to eat away; to gall is a dilTorent 
word from the noun gall, and corre¬ 
sponds probably to Latin galla, a 
gall-nut, oak-apple—Whence a tumor, a 
skin affection; hence to rub or itch. 
Things are rubbed sometimes for pur¬ 
poses of convenience; but they are 
chafed, fretted, and galUd injxiriously: 
the skin is liable to chafe from any vio¬ 
lence; leather will/rci from the motion 
of a carriage; when the skin is once 
broken animals will become galled by a 
continuance of the friction. These terms 
are likewise used in the moral sense, 
to denote the actions of thin^ on the 
mind, where the distinction is clearly 
kept up: we meet with from the 
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opposing sentiments of others; the 
angry humors are chafed; the mind is 
fretted and made sore by the frequent 
repetition of small troubles and vexa¬ 
tions; pride is galled by humiliations 
and severe degradations. 

RUDE. See Impertinent. 

RUDIMENTARY. See Element¬ 
ary. 

RUEFUL. See Piteous. 

RUGGED. See Abrupt. 

RUIN. See Bane; Destruction; 
Fall. 

RULE. See Govern; Guide; 
Maxim; Order. 

RULING. See Prevailing. 

RUMMAGE, Ransack. These two 
words both signify to look for some¬ 
thing. Rummage, compounded of 
French suffix age and Dutch mim, a! 
ship's hold, allied to room* It meant 
to stow away and then to search among 
things stowed away. Ransack comes 
from Scandinavian rann, a house, and 
sak, a root allied to seek, signifying to 
search a house thoroughly and carry 
away. Ransack signifies a thorough 
rummaging. The difference between 
the two words is mainly one of degree. 

RUMOR. See Fame, 

RUPTURE, FRACTURBi Fraction. 
Rupture, from ruptura, the feminine of 
the future participle of rumpere, to 
break or burst, mi fracture ot fraction, 


similarly derived from frangere, to 
break, denote different kinds of break¬ 
ing, according to the objects to which 
the action is applied. Soft suDstances 
may suffer, a rupture; as the rupture 
of a blood-vessel; hard substances a 
fracture, as the fracture of a bone. 

Fraction is used only in respect to 
broken numbers, as the fraction of a 
unit. . 

Rupture is also used in an improper 
application; as the rupture of a treaty. 

RURAL, Rustic. Although both 
these terms, from the Latin ms, 
country, signify belonging to the 
country, yet the former, from the 
genitive stem rum, is used in a good, 
and the latter in a bad or an indif¬ 
ferent, sense. Rural applies to aU 
coxmtry objects except man; it is, 
therefore, always connected with the 
charms of nature: rustic applies only 
to persons or what is personal, in the 
country, and is, therefore, always as¬ 
sociated with the want of culture. 
Rural scenery is always interesting; 
but the rustic manners of the peasants 
have frequently too much that is un¬ 
cultivated and rude in them to be 
agreeable; a rural habitation may be 
fitted for persons in a higher station; 
but a rustic cottage is adapted only for 
the poorer inhabitants of the country. 

See also Countryman, 
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SABBATH, Sttnday. The term of individuals. An unscrupulous law- 
Sabhath, from the Hebrew shabhdthj to yer may despoil a widow of the property 
rest, through French sahhat, implies a left to her, etc. But sack is applied 
sacred day of rest from customary specifically to the treatment of captured 
occupations, the institution of which, territory in warfare. See also Rapine; 
imder the name of the seventh day, is Ravage. 

first mentioned in Genesis 11:2-3. SACRAMENT. See Lord^s-Stjp- 

Always in the Gospels and as a rule pee. 

in the other books, Sabbath means the SACRED. See Holy. 

seventh day of the week. SACRILEGIOUS, Ibbevbrbnt, 

Distinctions between the Sabbath Desecrating. from Latin 

and Sunday were at one time very sacrilegium (based on the crude stem 
sharply drawn, the Sabbath being con- sacri and legere, to gather up and steal 
sidered a purely Jewi^ term, and sacred things), the robbing of a tem- 
Sundayj otherwise called the Lord^s pie, is a much more positive word 
Day, a Christian one; but most of the than irreverent, which simply means 
old contentions were long ago aban- not reverent (for the derivation see 
doned. The elder Disra^ is author- Adobe) ; but it is a less positive word 
ity for the statement that the term than desecrating, from Latin de, not, 
Sabbath meant Saturday in the Middle and sac&r, sacred, which means de- 
Ages, and that it was first used in priving of sacredness, and has a 
Finland for Sunday in 1554. more extended application. Sacrilegious 

Both Jews and Christians observe means positively irreverent, implying 
the seventh day of the week, but from a an irreverence that reveals itself in a 
different start, the former recognizing distinct ^eech or act which shows a 
Saturday as their ^o66aZZi and the latter lack of regard for things held holy, 
the following day as their Sunday. Desecrating means not merely a positive 

SACK, Despoil, Devastate. Sack, expression of the disregard for things 
in French sac, waste or ruin, may be sacred, but an expression of such 
derived from Latin saccus, a bag or violence that it destroys the sacred 
'Sack for carrying away thin^. Despoil character. Irreverent applies to an at- 
comes from Latin spoliare, based on titude of mind, sacrilegious to manner 
spolium, a skin stripped off, referring and speech, desecrating to action, 
to the dress of a dead warrior. Dev- though these distinctions are not 
astate, from devastare, based on Latin clearly observed. {Sacrilegious is often 
vastus, signifying large, empty space, mispronounced, even by educated pei^ 
means to lay waste. Saxik is a strong- sons, as sacrilegious.) See also Ibbb- 
er word than despoil. It means mgioxjs. 

to go through a conquered territory SAD. See Dull; Mournful, 
and carry off everything of value. SAFE, Secure. Safe, in Latin sab* 
Despoil means to strip off something vus, to be tranquil, implies exemption 
valuable, but it does not imply such from harm or the danger of harm; 
thorough and wholesale destruction, secure (see Certain) the exemption 
Devastate means literally to lay waste, from danger: a person may be safe or 
and refers not merely to the carrying saved in the midst of a fire, if he be 
away of valuables, but to the utter untouched by the fire; but ho is, in such 
destruction of everything. We may a ease, the reverse of scn/rc. In the 
speak of a city devastated by fire, or a sense of exemption from danger, safety 
country devastated by storm—so that expresses much less than security: we 
the word has a wider application than ma> be safe without using any particu- 
^ck and does not refer merely to war- lar measures; but none can reckon on 
fare. Despoil may refer to the action any degree of security without great 
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precaution: a person may be very safe person's character and principles: reo- 
on the top of a coach in the daytime; son and end are applied to things orJy 
but if he wishes to secure himself, at we speak of the reason as the thing 
night, from falling off, he must be that justifies: we explain why we do a 
fastened. thing when we say we do it for this oi 

SAFE-CONDUCT. See Pass. that reoson; wo speak of the end by way 
SAFEGUARD. See Pass. of explaining the nature of the thing: 

SAGACIOUS. Sec Sage. the propriety of a measure cannot be 

SAGACITY. Sec Penetration. known unless we know what end it will 
SAGE, Sagacious, Sapient. Sage answer, 
and sagaciom come from different SALARY. See Allowance. 

Latin words, despite their similarity of SALIENT, Outstanding. Both of 
form and meaning, sage being derived these words indicate that which is a 
ultimately from Latin sapere, to be noticeable or prominent feature of 
wise; sagacious from sagax, connected something. Outstanding is really just 
with sagire, to perceive by the senses, an English translation of salient, from 
Sapient is derived from the present Latin to leap, hence to stand out; 

participle of sajxire. and the difference between them is 

The first of these terms has a good mainly the difference usually found 
sense, in application to men, to denote between words of English and Latin 
the faculty of discerning immediately, derivation. Outstanding suggests the 
which is the fruit of experience, and picture more clearly. The outstanding 
very similar to that sagacity in animals feature of an occurrence is that which 
which instinctively perceives a thing strikes the attention most vividly, 
without the deductions of reason; sa- which stands out from the rest. Salient 
pietit is now employed only in regard does not so clearly suggest the image, 
to animals which are trained to par- but it is a somewhat more polished 
ticular arts; its use, therefore, in rc- word. 

spect to human beings, is mostly in SALLY, Issue. Sallif, from Latin 
the lofty or burlos(iue stylo. satire, to leap, is a particular kind of 

SAILOR. See Seaman. issuing, (For issue see Arise.) It 

SAINTLY. kSoc [Iolv, refcrr(Ki to the going forth of a dotach- 

SAINT-SIMONIANISM. Sec So- ment of soldiers from a besieged place 
cialism. to attack the besiegers. Issue means, 

SAKE, AccoxrNT, Reason, Purpose, in general, to go forth. Sally moans 
End. 'These terms are all omployeci to go forth with a certain spirit and 
adverbially, to modify or connect prop- gallantry, with an attitude of ad- 
ositions; hence one says, for his sake, venturousness. Sally is applied figu- 
on his account, for this reason, for this rativoly to a humorous thrust, a witti- 
purposc, and to this muL Setke, from cism or jest; in this sense it is used 
Anglo-biixon sacu, strife, a side in a mainly as a noun. Here, too, it keeps 
strife, hence a (wiuse, is mostly said of its fundamental implication of a 
piirsoiu^; what is done for a person's spiritisd and unexpected attack. 
sake is the same as in behalf-of his SALUBRIOUS. See Healthy. 
cause; one may. however, say in regard SALUTARY. Sec Healthy. 
to things, for the sake of good order, SALUTE, Salutation, Greeting. 
implying what good order requires: Salute (see Accost) concerns the thing; 
account is indifferently employed for and salutation, which is a variation 
persons or things^ what is done on a of sahde, the person giving the salviet 
IMirson's account is done in his behalf a salute may consist either of a word 
and for his interest; what is done on or an action; salidations pass from 
account of indisposition Ls done in con- one friend to another: the salvte'xas,y 
sociuenco of it, the indisposition being be either direct or indirect; tiio salukis 
the c#uise; purpose is properly personal lion is always direct and i)ersonal; guns 
and rcf<^rs to that which a person rmr- are firinl by way of a salvte: bows are 
to himself; if we *isk, thcroforo, given as a salutation. 
for what purpose a thing is done, it may The salutation, is a familiar and ordi- 
be to know something of some other nary form of courtesy between individ- 
10 
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uals; greeting is frequently a partic- SANCTITY. See Holiness. 

ular mode of salvMion adopted on SANE. See Sound. 

extraordinary occasions, indicative of SANGUINARY, Bloody, Blood- 
great joy or satisfaction in those who thirsty. Sanguinary^ from sanguis, is 
greet. employed both in the sense of bloody, 

SALVATION, Deliverance, Pres- or havmg hhod, and bloody thirsty, oi 
ERVATiON, Saving, Redemption, Res- thirsting after blood; sanguinary, in the 
CUB. Sedvation, in French salvation, first case, relates only to blood shed, as 
from Latin sdbationem, from salwe, a sanguinary engagement or a saw- 
whole, has both a physical and a moral guinary conflict; bloody is used in the 
application. In the physical applica- familiar application, to denote the 
tion we seek or receive deliverance from simple presence of blood, as a bloody 
impending or present peril from some coat or a bloody sword, 
power beyond our own. We gain preser- In the second case^ sanguinary is em- 
vaiion from something destructive by ployed to characterize the tempers of 
some act of our own or of others, and we persons only; bloodthirsty to character- 
may be the subject or object of a rescue ize the tempers of persons to any other 
from danger, restraint, or violence. beings: revolutionists will be frequent- 
In the moral application we are ly sanguinary, because they are aban- 
taught that salvation is the spiritual doned to their passions and follow a 
deliverance from sin and death, through lawless course of violence: tigers are 
the saving mercy of Jesus Christ, who by nature the most bloodthirsty of all 
offered himself as a ransom for man- creatures. 

kind, his death being the final act of SANGUINE, Ardent, Buoyant, 
man^s redemption, or the releasing and Cheerful, Confident, Elated, En- 
setting free of all living in sin. thusiastic. Hopeful, Warm. San- 

SANATIVE. See Sanitary. guine, from the Latin sanguis, meaning 

SANATORY. See Sanitary. blood. One who abounds in blood is 
SANCTIFY, Cleanse, Conse- said to have a sanguine temperament, 
CRATE, Devote, Hallow, Purify, and that rives birth to the conditions 
Sanctify, in French sanctifier, from indicated by the other terms. 

Latin sanctificere, compound of sanctus, The ardent person is warm, glowing, 
holy, and a weakened form of/ocere, to passionate, eager, and zealous; the 
make, signifies literally to make holy or buoyant one is in a state of mental up- 
sacred, and applies both to persons and lift and is seldom depressed; the cheer- 
objects of a religious character. fid one is abounding in good spirits, 

In the personal application, to sancti- is happy himself, and si.rives to make 
fy is to make holy, to have one^s heart others nappy; the confident one fools 
and life made to conform to the will of assured of his own power and future; 
God. Prior to this act comes that to the elated one is exultant, apt to bo 
cleanse or purify from sin, to convert excitable, and is easily raised in spirits, 
from a former state, to regenerate or Enthusiastic persons are generally 
make anew. ardent, freciuently visionary, somo- 

To consecrate is to set a person or ob- times fanatical, and always zealous in 
ject apart from that which is ordinary their undertakings. Hopeful ones al- 
for some sacred purpose. This is done ways look on the bright side of things, 
by others, as the consecration of a relig- see the silver lining of clouds, and arc 
ious edifice or some part thereof, and full of anticipation, expectation, and 
the consecration of a person to the call- trust; warm ones are full of zeal, ardor, 
ing of the ministry. affection, and welcome, and arc apt to 

To devote one^s self to a sacred pm> be easily irritated, 
pose is the act of the individual, to See also Optimistic. 
d&oote an object is for one or others to SANITARY, Sanatory. Sanitary, 
give or apply it. To hedlow a place or in French sanitaire, a coined word from 
object is to consecrate or set it apart Latin sanitas, sanity, and sanatory, ex- 
for a sacred purpose. tended from sanator, a healer (hence 

SANCTION. See Countenance; sanatorium), arc terms commonly used 
Uphold. [indiscriminately, but having dinerent 
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applications. Sanitary specifically sig- person, but does not please him when 
nifios something pertaining to health, he is not hungry; social enjoyments 
sanatory something conducive to health, please, but they are very far from saiis- 
Wliatcver is conducive to hon,lth, Jying those who do not restrict their 
such as curing or healing applications indulgences. To gratify is to please 
or treatment, is sanatory; whatever in a high degree, to produce keen 
pertains to or is connected with the pleasure: we may be pleased with 
proserva(.ion of health is sanitary. Al- trifles, but we are commonly gratified 
lied to tlic^se terms arc sanitation, or with such things as act strongly either 
the system of promoting healthful re- on the senses or the affections: an 
forms, and sanitariain or sanatorium, ci)icure is gratifwd with those delicacies 
a resort for hygienic, restful, or curative which suit his taste; an amateur in 
treatment.. music will be gratified by hearing a 

SAP, Undermine. Sap, Anglo- i)ieco of Handers composition finely 
Saxon seep, signifies the juice which performed, 
springs from the root of a tree; but See also Compensation, 
sap, in the sense of undermine, is prob- Satisfy, Sahate, Gkd, Cloy .—^To 
ably derived from Latin sappa, a spado isfy is to make enough: satiate is a fre¬ 
er mattock; honce signifies to come at quentativc, formed similarly from satis, 
thoroot of anything by digging: to enough, but signifying to have more 
dermne signifies to form a mine under than enough. Ghd, in Latin glutire, al- 
tho ground or under whatever is upon lied to gvla, the throat, signifies to take 
theground: we may sap, therefore, with- down the throat. Satisfaction brings 
out undermining; and undermine with- pleasure; it is what nature demands; 
out sapping: we may sap the founda- and nature, therefore, makes a suitable 
tion of a house without making any return: safieijr, meaning that which ex- 
mino underneath; and in fortifications cceds the desire, is attended with dis- 
wc may undermine either a mound, a gust; is an act of intemperance; 

ditch, or a wall without striking im- it is what the inordinate appetite de- 
mediately at the foundation: honce, mands; it greatly exceeds the former in 
in the moral application, to sap is a degree both of the cause and the conse- 
moiTc direct and decisive mode of quence: cloying is the consequence of 
destruction; to undermine is a gradual, glutting. Every healthy person satisfies 
and may bo a partial, action. Infidelity himself with a regular portion of food; 
saps the morals of a nation; courtiers children, if unrestrained, seek to satiate 
undermine one another’s interests at their appetites, and cloy themselves by 
court. their excesses; brutes, or men sunk to 

SAPIENT. See Sage. the level of brutes, glut themselves with 

SARCASM. Sec Ripiottle. that which is agreeable to their appe- 

SARCASTIC. See Tiuanchant. tites. So, in the moral application, we 
SATANIC. Boo Diabolic. satisfy desires in general or any partic- 

SATIATE. See Satisfy. uiar desire; wo satiate the appetite for 

SATIRE. See Ridicule; Wit. }>loasurc; one pkds the eyes or the oars 
SATISFACTION, See Compensa- by anything that is horrible or painful 
tion; (k)NTKNTMBNT. or chys the mind. 

SATISFV, J^LBASB, Gratify. To SATURNALIA, Carnival, Orgies. 
satisfy (hoc Contentment) is rather These words all indicate particular 
to prodiKW^ pleasure indirectly; to festivals, and hence, by extension, un- 
vleasc (see AcniEBAiiLK)^ is to produce restrained license and riotous stslf- 
it diretJtly: the former is negative, the indulgence. Saiurndtia, in Latin the 
latter positive, pleasure: as every do- noutorpluralof portainingto 

sire is accompanied by more or less Batura, was an anchmt Roman festival 
pain, satisfaction, which is the removal in honor of the god Saturn, in which 
of desires, is itself to a certain extent all classes, including slaves, took part, 
pleasure: but what satisfies is not al- It was celebrated in December and 
ways calculated to pZeoae; nor is that was regarded as a period of unrestrained 
which pleases that which will always license. 

satisfy: plain food saMsfles a hungry Carnival (not, as commonly misun- 
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derstood, from Italian came, vote! or 
“Farewdl, oh flesh! nor, as Lord Byron 
tried to e3q)lain it, farewell to flesh' ”) 
is derived from Latin camis, flesh, and 
Latin levare, to lift, remove, take awaj^ 
and is the festival immediately preced¬ 
ing Lent in Italy, celebrating the begin¬ 
ning of fleshless and fasting days by a 
riot of self-indulgence. Urgy, Latin 
orgia, from Greek opyta, secret rites, 
refers to the secret festivals in honor of 
Bacchus, the god of wine, celebrated 
by extravagant revels; the word is 
usually employed in the plural— orgies. 
In the figurative ap|)lication of these 
words there is little difference. All in¬ 
dicate unrestrained riot; but there is 
more of harmless gayety in carnival, 
perhaps, and more of extravagance, 
violence, and shamelessness in orgies. 

SAUCY. See Impebtinent. 

SAUNTER. See Lingeb. 

SAVAGE. See Cbttel; Febociotts. 

SAVE, Spahe, Pbesebve, Pbotect. 
To save is to keep or make s^e. Spare 
comes from Anglo-Saxon spcer. Pre¬ 
sence, compounded of pres, before, and 
servare, keep (cf. German huten . . . 
voB.), signifies to keep away from. 
Protect (see Defend). 

The idea of keeping free from evil 
is the common idea of all these terms, 
and the peculiar sigoiflcation of the 
term save; thej^ differ either in the 
nature of the e^ kept off or the cir¬ 
cumstances of the agent: we may be 
sflwced from every kind of evil; but we 
are spared only from those which it is 
in the power of another to inflict: 
we maybe saved from falling or saved 
from an illness; a criminal is spared 
from punishment, or we may be spared 
by Divine Providence in the midst of 
some calamity. 

We may be saved and spared from 
any evils, great or small; we are pre¬ 
served and protected only from evils of 
magnitude: we may be saved either 
from the inclemency of the weather or 
the fatal vicissitudes of life: we may 
be spared the pain of a disagreeable 
meeting or we may be spared our lives: 
we are preserved from ruin or protected 
from oppression. To save and spare 
apply to evils that are actual and tem¬ 
porary; preserve and protect to those 
which are possible or permanent: we 
may be sewed from drowning; a person 


may be preserved from infection or 
protected from an attack. To save may 
be the effect of accident or design; to 
spare is always the effect of intentional 
forbearance; to preserve and protect are 
the effect of a special exertion of power, 
the latter in a still higher degree than 
the former: we may be preserved, by 
ordinary means, from the evils of 
human life; but we are protected by 
the government or by Divine Provi¬ 
dence from the active attacks of those 
who aim to do us harm. 

To spare and protect refer mostly to 
personal injuries; save and preserve are 
said of whatever one keeps from injury 
on account of its value; as to save one's 
good name, to preserve one's honor. 

See also Deliveb; Keep. 

SAVING. See Economical; Sal¬ 
vation. 

SAVOR. See Taste. 

SAW. See Axiom. 

SAY. See Speak. 

SAYING. See Axiom. 

SCALE. See Abise. 

SCANDAL. See Discbbdit. 

SCANDALOUS. See Infamous. 

SCANTY. See Babb. 

SCARCE. Sec Rabe. 

SCARCELY. Sec Habdlt. 

SCARCITY, Deabth. Scarcity (see 
Rabe) is a generic term to denote the 
circumstance of a thing being scarce. 
Dearth, which is the same as dearness 
(Middle English derthe, formed from 
the adjective as warmth, health, wealth 
are formed), is a mode of scarcity ap- 
I plied in the literal sense to provisions 
mostly, as provisions are mostly dear 
when they are scarce; the word dearth, 
therefore, denotes scarcity in a high de¬ 
gree: whenever men want something 
and find it difficult to procure, they 
complain of its scarcity: wnon a country 
has the misfortune to be visited with 
a famine, it experiences the frightfulest 
of all dearths. 

Dearth is figuratively applied to 
moral objects; as a dearth of intelli¬ 
gence, of talent, and the like. 

SCATHE,- D^age, Haem, In- 
JUBY, Mischief. Scathe is from a 
Teutonic root meaning to harm. These 
terms apply both to the body and 
material objects and to the individual 
mind. 

SCATTER. See Spbbad, 
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SCEPTICISM, Agnosticism, Athe¬ 
ism. These words are all used to in¬ 
dicate a disbelief in the articles of a 
religion, oapocially of the Christian 
religion, but they differ considerably 
in the degree and kind of unbelief 
that they indicate. Scepiidsvi^ from 
Greek aKkirrofiai, I consider, means 
the disposition to doubt all things^ to 
como to no intellectual conclusion, 
because of an insufficiency of evidence. 
It has a wider application than the 
otlicr two words and refers to a general 
intellectual attitude in respect to all 
things and not merely to an attitude 
to religious questions. Agnoslidam 
has a similar meaning. It was a word 
(joined by Huxley in a heated con¬ 
troversy between the theologians of 
the old school and the evolutionary 
se/icntists of the new to express his own 
attitude—that of simple open-minded¬ 
ness on the subject of all questions 
con(«*rning which he had no scientific 
evidoncjo, especially concerning articles 
of religious faith. The doctrines of the 
Church could not be proved, he said. 
They cannot therefore bo declared a 
true —^a matter of intellectual 

knowledge. Agnostic ho coined by pre¬ 
fixing the privative a to the Greek 
grmis io signify one who refused to 
(‘onsicler statements not ba-sed, like the 
facts of natiural science, on the evidence 
of the senses as matters of scientific 
fact. Tie wislu'd io proclaim himself 
open to corrcct.ion, however, ready to 
(examine all evidence. AgnoHiXmn has 
therefore the same fundamental mean¬ 
ing as sceptimm. The agnostic, like 
tlm sceptic^ says, will consider,” but, 
)racl:ically and historically, the words 
uivc! liad a different meaning. The 
sc(^)lic doubts all evidence; the agnos¬ 
tic admits the validity of a certain 
kind of <ivi(l<‘n(‘e—the oviclence of tlie 
sensoH. ASVcy^/'wr/ww, as applied to re¬ 
ligion, has gtJiK^rally indicai od positive 
diHbcli(‘f; agnostidmif the position of 
tli<i op(m-mind(‘(l inquirer. AiAmw, 
while often confused with the other 
tenns, has an entirely different meaning. 
It signifies a disbfjlief in the existence of 
a God, or at least of a personal God. 
Tlio ctmsistent agnostic C4mnot bo an 
athtiist, because, if ho cannot prove the 
cxistoucc of a God, ho is oquauy unable 
to PTOvo His non-existence. 


SCHEMING, Artful, Contriving, 
Designing, Intriguing, Planning. 
Scheming, in Latin schema, Greek 
<rj 0 fia, form, from future of, 

from the verb ix^tv, to hold, signi- 
ffes holding in one^s hands or one's 
mind the plan and means of future 
action. As acts of contriving, design- 
ing, and planning, the term may be 
used both in a proper or praiseworthy 
sense and in an improper and repre¬ 
hensible one. 

These terms in the proper sense 
imply acts intended to result in bene¬ 
fits to ourselves or others on material 
lines, in which we devise, invent, pro¬ 
ject, outline, or sketch that which is 
necessary to the accomplishment of 
t.he purpose in mind. In the improper 
sense those operations may be to the 
disadvantage or injury of others. 

In being arifuL and in intriguing we 
become cunning, crafty, engaged in 
secret and underhand plots. We may 
be arlSid solely, or all by ourselves, 
but when wo are ininguing wo usually 
need confederates, as ilxo plot or scheme 
in mind is generally of a more or less 
complicated nature, and, as more than 
one person is involved, the intriguer 
cannot hold all the strings in his hands. 

Sec also Design. 

SCHISMATIC. Sec Heretic. 

SCHOLAR, Disciple. Scholar (see 
School, below) and disdple are both 
applied to such os learn from others: 
but the former is said only of those 
who learn the rudiments of knowl¬ 
edge; the latter of one who acquires 
any art or science from the inatruo- 
tion of another: the scholar is op¬ 
posed to tho t(5achcr; the disciple to 
the mastca*: children are always schol- 
avs; adult persons may be aisaiplcs. 
Scholars chiefly employ themselves in 
the study of words: disciples, as 
tho disciples of oiur Saviour, in the 
study of things: we are tho scholars of 
any one under whose care we are 
placed or from whom wo loam any¬ 
thing, good or bad; wo are tlie disdptes 
only of those who are distinguiBhcd, 
and for tho most ptirt in the good Honso, 
though not always so: children are 
sometimoB too apt scholars in learning 
ovil from one another. PhiloHophcrs 
of old had their disdplcs, and nowadays 
there are many who have been exalted 
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into that characster who have their dis¬ 
ciples and followers. j 

SCHOLASTIC. See Academic. 

SCHOOL, Academy. The Latin 
term schola signified a loitering-place, a 
place for desultory conversation or 
instruction, from the Greek 
leisure; hence it has been extended 
to any place where instruction is given, 
particularly that which is communi-| 
cated to youth. Academy derives itsi 
name from the Greek dicaSfjfjiuay fhe| 
name of a gymnasium near Athens (so 
named for the hero Academus), where 
the philosopher Plato first gave his 
lectures, and which afterward became a 
place of resort for learned men; hence 
societies of learned men have since 
been termed academies. The leading 
idea in the word school is that of in¬ 
struction given and doctrine received; 
in the word academy is that of associa¬ 
tion among those who have already 
learned: hence we speak in the literju. 
sense of the school where young per¬ 
sons meet to be taught, or in the ex¬ 
tended and moral sense of the old and 
new school, the Pythagorean school, 
the philosophical school, and the like; 
but the academy of arts or sciences, the 
French Academy, being members of 
any academy, and the like. 

SCIENCE. See Knowledge. 

SCOFF, Gibe, Jeer, Sneer. Scoff 
is from an Old Low German word 
which may have meant originally a 
playful shme. Gibe (also spelled jibe) 
IS from the Scandinavian, /eer is a 
word of doubtful origin. Sneer, Mid¬ 
dle English sneren, is allied to snarl. 

Scoffing is a general term for express¬ 
ing contempt; we may scoff either by 
gibes, jeers, or sneers; or we may scoff 
by opprobrious language and contempt¬ 
uous looks, with gmng, jeering, or 
sneering: to gibe, jeer, and sneer are 
personal acts: the mbe and jeer consist 
of words addressed to an individual: 
the former has most of ill-nature and 
reproach in it; the latter has more 
of ridicule or satire in it; they are both, 
however, applied to the actions of vul¬ 
gar or unseemly people who practice 
their coarse jokes on others. 

Scoff and sneer are direoted either to 
persons or things as the object; gibe 
and jeer only toward persons; scoff is 
taken only in the proper sense; sneer 


derives its meaning from the literal act 
of sneering: the scoffer speaks lightly 
of that which deserves serious atten¬ 
tion: the sneerer speaks either actually 
with a sneer or as it were by implica¬ 
tion with a sneer: the scoffers at religion 
set at naught all thoughts of decorum, 
they openly avow the little estimation 
in which they hold it; the sneerers at 
religion are more sly, but not less malig¬ 
nant; they wish to treat religion with 
contempt, but not to bring themselves 
into the contempt they deserve. 

SCOPE. See Tendency. 

SCORN. See Contemn. 

SCORNFUL. See CoNTEMPTcroxrs, 

SCOUT. See Spy. 

SCREAM. See Cry. 

SCREEN. See Cover. 

SCRIBE. See Writer. 

SCRUPLE, Hesitate, Waver. To 
scruple (see Conscientious) simply 
keeps us from deciding; the terms hesir 
taie (see Demur) and waver, from 
Anglo-Saxon woejre, restless, wandering, 
bespeak a fluctuating or variable state 
of the mind. We scruple simply from 
motives of doubt as to the propriety of 
a thing; we hesitate and waver from 
various motives, particularly such as 
affect our interests. Conscience jiro- 
duces scruples, fear produces hesitation, 
irresolution produces wavering: a per¬ 
son scruples to do an action which may 
hurt his neighbor or offend his Maker; 
he hesiiates to do a thing which he fears 
may not prove advantageous to him; 
he wavers in his mind between going or 
staying, according as his inclinations 
impel him to the one or the other: a 
man who does not scruple to say or 
do as he pleases will be an offensive 
companion, if not a dangerous member 
of society; he who hesitates only when 
the domg of good is proposed shows 
himself a worthless member of society: 
he who wavers between his duty and 
his inclination will seldom maintain a 
long or doubtful’contest. 

SCRUTINIZE. See Pry. 

SCRUTINY. See Examination. 

SCUM. See Dregs. 

SCURRILOUS. See Reproachful. 

SEAL, Stamp. Seal is a specific, 
stamp a general, term; there cannot be 
a seal without a stamp; but there may 
be many stamps where there is no seal. 
The seal, in Latin sigiUum, the diminu- 
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tive of fdgnumj signifies a signet or little 
sign, consisting of any one’s coat of 
arms or any device; the stamp is, in 
general, any impression whatever which 
has boon made by stamping (from 
stampj moaning to step heavily, Greek 
(TTsiilSeiv, to stamp) j that is, any im¬ 
pression which is not easily to be 
effaced. In the improper sense, the 
seal is the authority; thus, to set one’s 
seal is the same as. to authorize, and 
the seal of truth is any outward mark 
which characterizes it: but the stamp 
is the impression by which we dis¬ 
tinguish the thing; thus a thing is said 
to boar the stamp of truth, of sincerity, 
of voracity, and the like. 

SEAMAN, Wateiiman, Sailor, 
Mariner. All those words denote per¬ 
sons occupied in navigation; the sear 
man, as the word implies, follows his 
business on the sea; the waierman is 
one who gets his livelihood on fresh 
water: the sailor and the imrincr arc 
both specific terms to designate the 
sea7na7i: every sailor and mamier is a 
seaman; although every seaman is not 
a saUor or niariiier; the former is one 
who is employed about the laborious 
part of the vessel; the latter is one who 
traverses the ocean to and fro, who is 
attached to the water and passes his 
life upon it. Men of all ranks are de¬ 
nominated sea 7 nm, whether offi<}ers or 
men, whether in a merchantman or a 
king’s ship: saiior is used only for the 
(•ommon men, or, in the sea phrase, 
for those before the mast, particularly 
in vessels of war; hence our sailors and 
soldiers are spoken of as the dcfcnd<^rs 
of our country; a mariner is an inde¬ 
pendent kind of seaman who manages 
his own v(^HHel and goes on an expedi¬ 
tion on his own accomit; fishermen 
and those who trade along the coast 
iiro in a iiarticular manner distin¬ 
guished by the name of mariners, 

SEARCH. Sco IOxaminm; Rum- 
maok; Seek. 

SEASON. Sec Time. 

SEASONABLE. Sec Oprorttob; 
Timely. 

SECEDE. Boo Recede. 

SECLUSION. BcKiruiVACY. 

SECOND, BiJproiiT. To second is to 
give the assistance of a seeorul person; 
to mpporl is to bear up on one’s own 
shoulders. To second docs not express 


so much as to support: we second only 
by our presence or our word; but we 
support by our influence and all the 
means that are in our power: we seo- 
Olid a motion by a simple declaration 
of our assent to it; we support a motion 
by the force of persuasions: so likewise 
we are said always to second a person’s 
views when we give him openly our 
countenance by declaring our appro¬ 
bation of his measures; and we are 
said to support him when we give the 
assistance of our purse, our influence, 
or any other thing essential for the 
attainment of an end. 

Second, Secondary, Inferior.—Second 
and secondary both come from the 
Latin secundus, changed from sequm- 
dus and sequi, to follow, signifying 
the order of succession: the formci* sim¬ 
ply expresses this order; but the latter 
includes the accessory idea of com¬ 
parative demerit: a person stands 
second in a list, or a letter is second 
which immediately succeeds the first; 
but a consideration is secondary, or of 
secondary importance, which is opposed 
to that which holds the first rank. 
Secondary and inferior both designate 
some lower degree of a quality: but 
secondary is applied only to the im¬ 
portance or value of things; inferior 
IS applied generally to all qualities: 
a man of business reckons everything 
as secondary which does not forward 
the o])ject ho has in view; men of 
inferior abilities are disqualified by 
nature for high and important stations, 
although they may bo more fitted for 
lower stations than those of greater 
abilities. 

SECRECY. See Concealment. 

SECRET, Hidden, Latent, Oc¬ 
cult, Mysterious. What is secret (see 
Clandestine) is so far rimovod as to 
be out of observation; what is hidden 
(see Conceal) is so covered over as to 
bo alt()g(5thor concealed: as a corner 
may be secret; a hole underground is 
hidden. 

What is secret is known to some ono; 
what is hidden may be known to no one: 
it rests in the breast of an individual 
to keep a thin^i; secret; it depends on 
iho course of things if anything remains 
hidden: every man has more or less of 
that which he wishes to keep secret; 
the talent of many lies hitiden, for 
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want of s>pportunity to bring it into 
exercise, as many treasures lie hidden 
in the earth for want of being dis¬ 
covered and brou^t to light. A secret 
may concern only the individual or 
individuals who hold it, and those from 
whom it is kept; but that which is hid- 
den may concern all the world: some¬ 
times the success of a transaction de¬ 
pends upon its being kept secret; the 
stores of knowledge which yet remain 
hidden may be much greater than 
those which have been laid open. The 
latcni, from the stem of Latin Mens, 
lying hid, is the secret or concealed in 
cases where it ought to be open: a latent 
motive is that which a person intention¬ 
ally, though not justmably, keeps to 
himself; the Mtent cause for any pro¬ 
ceeding is that which is not revealed. 

OccuUj in Latin occultus, participle 
of occulere, compounded of o6, over, and 
the stem found in celare, to hide, sig¬ 
nifying that which is covered over; and 
mysterious (see Dabk) are species of 
the hidden: the former connotes that 
which has a veil naturally thrown over 
it; the latter that mostly which is 
covered with a supernatural veil: an 
occult science is one that is hidden 
from the view of persons in general, 
which is attainable but by few; occuM 
causes or qualities are those which lie 
too remote to be discovered by the 
inquirer: the operations of Providence 
are said to be mysterwus, as they are 
altogether past our finding out ; many 
points of doctrine in our religion are 
equally mysterious, as connected with 
and dependent upon the attributes of 
the Deity. 

SECRET AGENT. See Spy, 

SECRETE. See Conceal. 

SECTARIAN. See Heretic. 

SECULAR, Temporal, Worldly. 
Secular, in Latin scecularis, from soecur 
Ivm, an age or division of time, signifies 
belonging to time or this life. Tempo¬ 
ral, in Latin temporalis, from tempus, 
time, signifies lasting omy for a time. 
Worldly signifies after the manner of 
the world (from Anglo-Saxon weorvM, 
which is compound^ of wer, a man, 
and eld, an age, signifying the age of a 
man, a man's me, the scene of a man's 
life). 

Secular is opposed to ecclesiastical; 
temporal and worldly are opposed to 


spiritual or eternal. The idea of the 
world or the outward objects and pur¬ 
suits of the world, in distinction from 
that which is set above the world, is 
implied in common by all the terms; 
but secular is an indifferent term, ap¬ 
plicable to the legitimate pursuits and 
concerns of men; temporal is used 
either in an indifferent or a bad sense; 
and worldly mostly in a bad sense, as 
contrasted with things of more value. 
The office of a clergyman is ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, but that of a school-master is 
secular, which is frequently vested in 
the same hands; the Upper House of 
Parliament consists of lords spiritual 
and temporal; worldly interest has a 
more powerful sway over the minds of 
the great bulk of mankind than their 
spiritual interests. 

SECURE. See Certain; Prepar¬ 
edness; Safe. 

SECURITY. See Deposit; Fence; 
Guarantee. 

SEDATE. See Composed. 

SEDIMENT. See Dregs. 

SEDITION. Sec Insurrection. 

SEDITIOUS. See Factious; Tu¬ 
multuous. 

SEDUCE. Sec Allure. 

SEDULOUS, Diligent, Assiduous. 
The idea of application is expressed by 
these epithets; but sedulous, from the 
Latin sedvlus, probably from sedere, to 
sit (the etymology $e, apart, and dolus, 
guile, free from guile, working honestly, 
is an error), is a particular, diligent 
(see Active) is a general, term: one 
is sedulous by habit; one is diligent 
either habitually or occasionally: a 
sedulous scholar pursues his studies 
with regular and close application; a 
scholar may be diligent at a certain 
period, though not invariably so. One 
is sedulous from a conviction of the 
importance of the thing; one may be 
diligent by fits and starts, according to 
the humor of the moment. 

Assiduous (Latin ad, near, and sedere, 
to sit) and sedulous both express the 
quality of sitting or sticking (jlose to 
a thing, but the former may, like 
diligent, be employed on a partial oc¬ 
casion; the latter is always permanent: 
we may be assiduous in our attentions 
to a person; but we arc sedulous in the 
important concerns of life. Sedulous 
peculiarly concerns the quiet employ- 
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monts of life, but may be applied to 
any pursuit requiring persevering at¬ 
tention; 11 teacher may be entitled 
acdidou^: diligml implies the active 
employments; one is diligerU at work: 
assiduity holds a middle rank; it may 
bo employed equally for that which 
requhes active exertion or otherwise: 
we may be assiduous in the pursuits of 
literature, or wo may be assiduous in 
our attendance upon a person or the 
performance of any office. 

SEE, Perceive, Observe. See , 
Anglo-Saxon scon, may be either a 
voluntary or involuntary action: per- 
ceivc, through French from the Latin 
perdpere, based on per, thorouglily, 
and a weakened form of capere, to 
t-ake into the mind, is always a vol¬ 
untary action; and observe (see No¬ 
tice) is an intentional action. The 
eye when the mind is absent; 
the mind and the eye or other senses 
pirccivc in conjun<;tion: hence, we may 
say thali a i)ersou «cc6‘, but does not per¬ 
ceive: we observe not merely by a simple 
act of the mind, but by its i)ositivo and 
fixed exertion. Wo see a thing without 
knowing what it is; wo perceive a thing, 
and know what it is, but the impression 
passes away; wo observe a thing, and 
aftcrwiu’d retrace the imago of it in 
our mind. Wo see a star when the ojre 
is diroctcMl toward it; we permve it 
move if wo look at it atttcmtively; wo 
observe it.H pt)sition in different parts of 
th(s heavens. The blind cannot sec, the 
absent cannot perceive, the dull cannot 
observe. i^eei7ig, m a corporeal action, 
is the a(it only of the eye; perceiinng 
and observing are actions in which all 
th<t Weises are concerned. Wo see 
(K>lors, w<i pmudvti the state of the at- 
in()Hph(«*c and observe its changes. 

Setmg sonuiilm(*s (jxtonds further in 
its ap{)li<‘.ation to \\u\ mind’s operations, 
in which it lias an irukdinitc sense: but 
percewe and observe have both a donnite 
s<jns(j; we may see a thing distinctly 
and clearly or otherwise; wo peredve 
it always with a (Certain dogroc of dis- 
tinctncHH, and dmme it with a positive 
dogrtie of minutiiiiess: we see the truth 
of a remark; wo pvreem the force of an 
objection; wo observe the reluctance of 
a |M»rson* It is further to be remarked, 
however, that, when see exprosaos a 
mental operation, it expresses what is 


purely mental; perceive and observe 
are applied to such objects as are seen 
by the senses as well as the mind. We 
see the light with our ejros, or we see 
the truth of a proposition with our 
mind’s eyes; but we perceive the dif¬ 
ference of climate, or we perceive the 
difference in the comfort of our situa¬ 
tion; we observe the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

See also Look. 

SEED. See Germ. 

SEEK, Search. To seek and search 
(see Examine) are both employed 
in the sense of looking after something 
that is not in sight: seek applies to 
that which is near at hand and easily 
found; search, to that which is remote, 
hidden, or not to be found without dif¬ 
ficulty: to search, therefore, is properly 
to seek laboriously; we seek a person 
by simply going to the place whore he 
is supposed to be; search is made from 
place to place when it is not known 
where he is: a school-boy seeks birds’ 
nests; the botanist searches for plants. 

Those terms may also be applied to 
ihoral objects with the same distinc¬ 
tion: as to seek peace, knowledge; to 
search the thoughts, to search into 
mysteries. 

SEEM, Appear. The idea of com¬ 
ing to the view is expressed by both 
these terms; but the word seem rises 
upon that of appear. Seem, from 
Anglo-Saxon s6man, to satisfy, con¬ 
ciliate, signifies literally to appear like, 
and is therefore a species of appearance; 
appear, from the Latin ad, to, and 
parere, to come in sight, signifies to be 
present or before the eye. Every ob¬ 
ject may appear; but nothing seem, 
except that which the mind admits to 
appear in any given form. To seeta 
requires some rcficotion and compari¬ 
son of objects in the mind one with 
another; it is, therefore, peculiarly ap¬ 
plicable to matters tliat may bo dif¬ 
ferent from what they appear, or of am 
indotorminato kind: that the sun seems 
to move Is a conclusion which wo draw 
from the exorcise of oxir senses and 
comparing this case with others of a 
similar nature; it is only by a further 
research into the operation of nature 
that wo discover this to bo no conclusive 
proof of its motion. To appear, on the 
contrary, is the oppress act of things 
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tliemselves on us; it is, therefore, 
peculiarly applicable to such objects 
as make an impression on us: to appear 
is the same as to present itself: the 
stars appear in the firmament, but we 
do not say that they seem; the sun 
appears dark through the clouds. 

They are equally applicable to moral 
as well as natural objects with the 
above-mentioned distinction. Seem is 
“said of that which is dubious, contin¬ 
gent, or future; appeatj of that which 
is actual, positive, and past. A thing 
seems strange which wo are led to con¬ 
clude as strange from what we see 
of it: a thing appears clear when we 
have a clear conception of it: a plan 
seems practicable or impracticable; an 
author appears to imderstand his sub¬ 
ject or the contrary. It see^ns as if 
aU efforts to reform the bulk of man¬ 
kind win be found inefiicient; it ap¬ 
pears, from the long catalogue of vices 
which are still very prevalent, that 
little progress has hitherto been made 
in the work of reformation. 

SEEMLY. See Becoming. 

SEGREGATE, Sbpaeatb. Segregate 
and separate both mean to divide from 
something, to set apart. But segregate, 
from Latin se, meaning apart, away, 
and qregare, from gregem, accusative, 
meaning flock, herd, signifies to set 
apart in a group by itself. It means 
not merely to separate (see Siepaeate) 
but, after separation, to keep in a sepa¬ 
rate group. It is therefore a word of 
more specific meaning and narrower 
application. 

SEIZE. See Nab. 

SEIZURE. See Capture. 

SELECT. See Segregate. 

SELF-CONCEIT. See Self-will. 

SELFISH. See Greedy. 

SELF-WILL, Self-conceit, Self- 
sufficiency. SelJ-wUl signifies the 
mil in one’s self: self-conceit, conceit of 
one’s self: self-m^ffidency, rnffidcncy in 
one’s self. As characteristics they come 
very near to each other, but that dis¬ 
position of the will which refuses to 
submit to every control either within 
or without is bom with a person, and 
is among the earliest indications of 
character; in some it is less predomi¬ 
nant than in others, but, if not early 
checked, it is that d^ect in our natures 
which will always prevail; self-conceit 


is a vicious habit of the mind which 
is superinduced on the original char¬ 
acter; it is that which determines in 
matters of judgment: a self-willed per¬ 
son thinks nothing of right or wrong; 
whatever the impulse of the moment 
suggests is the motive to action: the 
self-concdted person is always much 
concerned about right and wi’ong, but 
it is only that which he conceives to 
be right and wrong; self-sufficiency is a 
species of self-conceit applied to action: 
as a self-conceited person thinks of no 
opinion but his own; a self-sufficient 
person refuses the assistance of every 
one in whatever he is called upon 
to do. 

SEMBLANCE. Sec Show. 

SENIOR, Elder, Older. Those are 
all comparatives expressive of the same 
quality, and differ, therefore, less in 
sense than in application. Senior is 
employed not only in regard to the 
extent of age, but also to duration 
either in office or any given situation: 
elder is employed only in regard to 
age: an officer in the army is a senior 
by virtue of having served longer than 
another; a boy is a senior in a school 
either by virtue of his age, his stand¬ 
ing in the school, or his situation in the 
class; when, therefore, age alone is to 
be expressed, elder is more suitable 
than senior; the elder children or the 
elder branches of a family are clearly 
understood to include those who have 
priority of age. 

Senior and eZder are both employed 
as substantives, older only as an adjec¬ 
tive: hence we speak of the seniors m a 
school, or the elders in an assembly; 
but an older inhabitant, an older family. 
Elder has only a partial use; older is 
employed in general cases: in speak¬ 
ing of children in the same family we 
may say the elder son is heir to the 
estate; he is older than his hrotlier by 
ten years. 

SENSATION. Sec Fkklincj; Sen¬ 
timent. 

SENSE, Judgment. Sense (see 
Feeling) signifies in general the 
faculty of feeling corporc^ally or per¬ 
ceiving mentally; in th(j latt(T case 
it is synonymous with Jutignwnt, which 
is a special operation of the mind. 
The sense is that primitive portion of 
the understanding which renders an 
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account of things; and the judgment 
that portion of the reason which selects 
or rejects from this account. The 
seme is, SC) to speak, the reporter which 
collects the details and cxposiQS the 
facts; the judgmmt is the judge that 
passes sontoucio upon them. Accord¬ 
ing to t,ho strict import of the terms, 
the juxlgmmt depends upon the sensej 
and varies with it in degree. He 
who has no sense has no judgment; ancl 
he who losers sense loses judgment: 
since ,9cn.sv» supplies the knowledge of 
things, and judgyneni pronoimces upon 
them, it is evident that there must be 
sense before there can be judgynent. 

On the other hand, sense may be so 
distinguished from judgment that there 
may be sense without judgmentj and 
judgment without sense: sense is the 
faculty of perceiving in general; it is 
applied t.o abstract science as well as 
general knowledge: judgment is the 
faculty of determining, that is, of 
determining mostly in matters of prac¬ 
tice. By stmse the mind perceives by 
an immediate act, by the judgment it 
arrives at conclusions by a process. 
It is the lot of many, therefore, to 
have sense in matters of theory who 
Iiave no jwlgtnmt in matters of prao- 
tice; while othc'rs, on the contrary, 
who hav'> nothing above common sense 
will have a soundness of judgment 
that is not to bo surpassod. Nay, 
furthcir, it is possible for a man to have 
good sense and yet not solid judgynent: 
UH they arc^ both natural faculties, 
men are gifted with them as variously 
jw with every other faculty. By good 
a man is <mablcd to discorh, as 
it w<ro, intuitiively, that which requires 
another of less sense to ponder over and 
study; by solid judgmmt a man is 
enabled to avoid those errors in con¬ 
duct which one of weak judgmmt is 
always falling into. There is, how¬ 
ever, this distinction betwocm sense 
and jndgrmMf that the dcficioncios of 
the former may bo supplied by dili- 
gon(se and attention; btit a defect in 
th(j latter is not so easily to bo sup¬ 
plied by cfTorts of one's own. A man 
may improve his sense in iiroporiion as 
he nas the moans of information; but 
the jmlgmcnt once maturwl rarely 
makes any advanc<js toward improve¬ 
ment afterward. 


The words sense and judgment are 
frequently employed without any epi¬ 
thets to denote a positively large share 
of these faculties. 

As epithets, sensible and judicious 
both denote the possession of these 
faculties in a high degree, but in their 
application they are distinguished as 
above. A writer or a speaker is said 
to be sensible; a friend, or an adviser, 
to be judicious. Sense displays itself 
in the conversation or the communicar 
tion of one's ideas; judgtnent in the 
propriety of one's actions. A sensible 
man may be an entertaining compan¬ 
ion, but a judicious man in any post of 
command is an inestimable treasure. 
Sensible remarks arc always calcu¬ 
lated to please and interest sensible 
people; judicious measures have a 
sterling value in themselves that is ap¬ 
preciated according to the importance 
of the object. Hence it is obvious that 
to bo sensible is a desirable thing, but 
to be jyididous is an indispensable req- 
uishic in those who have to act a part. 

See also SiGNtFicATioN. 

Sensible, SonsUive, Smtimt. — All 
these epithets, which are derived from 
the same source, have obviously a 
great sameness of meaning, though not 
of application. Sensible and sensitive 
both denote the capacity of being 
moved to feeling; sentient implies the 
very act of fooling. Sensible expresses 
either a habit of the body and mind 
or only a particular state referring to 
some particular object: a person may 
bo sensible of things in gcncralj or senr 
clble of cold, sensible of injuries, senr 
sible of the kindnesses which he has 
rocoivod from an individual. Sensi- 
tive signifies always an habitual or 
pormancmt quality; it is the char¬ 
acteristic of objects: a sensUioe creature 
implies one whose sense is quickly to 
be acted upon; a smsitive plant is a 
peculiar species of plants, marked for 
the property of having seme or being 
scnsiblo of the touch. 

Sensible and smsitive have always a 
roferenoo to external objcctis; but sen¬ 
tient expresses simply the possession of 
feeling or the power of fooling, and ex- 
clutles the idea of the cause. Hence, 
the terms sensible and scymlive are ap- 
plit^d only to iiersons or conx>real ob¬ 
ject,s: but sentient, which convoys the 
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most abstract meaning, is applicable Opinion). Proposition (see Propo- 
to men and spirits; sentient beings, sal). Period, in Latin periodus, Greek 
taken absolutely, may include angels Trepiodog, from vepi, about, and odog, 
as well as men; it is restricted in its way, signifies the circuit or round of 
meaning by the context only. words which renders the sense com- 

SensMe, Perceptible ,—^These epithets plete. Phrase, from the Greek <f)pdKitv, 
are here applied not to the persons to speak, signifies the words uttered, 
capable of being impressed, but to The sentence consists of any words 
the objects capable of impressing: which convey sentiment: the proposir 
in this case sensible (see Feel) ap- tion consists of the thing set before the 
plies to that which acts on the senses mind, that is, either our own minds 
merely; perceptible (see See), to that or the minds of others; hence the term 
which acts on the senses in conjunct sentence has more special regard to the 
tion with the mind. AH coiporeii ob- form of words, and the proposition to 
jects are naturally termedf sensible, the matter contained: they are both 
inasmuch as they are sensible to the used technically or otherwise, the for- 
eye, the ear, the nose, the touch, and mer in ^ammar and rhetoric, the lat- 
the taste; particular things are per- ter in logic. The sentence is simple 
c&ptihle, inasmuch as they are to be and complexj the proposition is uni- 
perceived or recognized by the mind, versa! or particular. Period and phrase, 
Sometimes sensible signifies discernible like sentence, are forms of words, but 
by means of the senses, as when we they are solely so, whereas the senimee 
^eak of a sensible difference in the depends on the connection of ideas by 
atmosphere, and in this case it comes which it is formed: we speak of senr^ 
nearer to the meaning of perceptible; tences either as to their structure or 
but the latter always refers more to their sentiment j hence the sentence is 
the operation of the mind than the either grammatical or moral: but the 
former: the difference between colors period regards only the structure; it 
is said to be scarcely perceptible when is either well or ill turned: the term 
they approach very near to each other, phrase denotes the character of the 
so likewise the growth of a body is words; hence it is cither vulgar or 
said not to be perceptible when it can- polite, idiomatic or general: the serir 
not be marked from one time to an- tence must consist of at least two words 
other by the difference of state. to make sense; the •phrase may be a 

SENSIBILITY. See Feeling. single word or otherwise. 

SENSITIVE. See Sensible. See also Decision. 

SENSUALIST, Voluptuart, Epi- Sentence, Doom, Condemn .—^To sen^ 
CURB. The sensfmlist lives for the in- tence, or pass sentence, is to givcj a final 
dulgence of his senses: the voluptuary opinion or decision which is to influence 
(from voluptas, pleasure) is devoted to the fate of an object. Condemn, from 
his pleasures, and as far as those pleas- con for euni, wholly, and damnare, to 
ures are the pleasures of sense the harm or punish, is to i>aHS such a sen- 
volupluary is a sensualist: the epimre, tence as shall be to the hurt of an object, 
from Epicurus, is one who makes the Doom comes from Anglo-Waxon dom, a 
pleasures of sense his god, and in this thing set or decided on, from the verb 
sense he is a sensualist and a voluptuary, don, to do, Modem English do. 

In the application of these terms, how- When these terms are taken in the 
ever, the sensualist is one who is a judicial sense, to scntctice is ind<'finit.<t 
slave to the grossest appetites; the as to the quantum of punishment, wiiich 
voluptuary is one who studies his pleas- may be groat or small; a (U'imiruil may 
ures so as to make them the most bo sentenced to a mild or s<‘ver<‘ j)uniHh- 
valuable to himself; the epicure is a mont: to comir.ww. iind an* always 
species of voluptuary who practices employed to dtinotci a s<*v(*re puiiisb- 
more than ordinary refinement in the mont, and the, lattcir .still s(‘V(*n‘r lhari 
choice of his pleasures. the former. A person is condv.mnM to 

SENTENCE, Proposition, Period, the galleys, to transportation for lift*. 
Phrase. Sentence, in Latin sententin, or to death; Ikj is doomed to t‘ternal 
is but a variation of smtiment (s(^e misery. 
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To sentence is always the act of some 
conscious agent; but to condemn and 
doom may be the effect of circum¬ 
stances or brought about by the nature 
of things. A person is always sentenced 
by some one to suffer in consequence of 
his conduct; he is condemned or doomed^ 
either by his misfortune or his fault, to 
suffer whatever circumstances impose 
upon liim; immoral writers arc justly 
condcmml to oblivion or infamy: or 
persons may be condemned by their hard 
lot to struggle through life for a bare 
living; and some arc doomed by a still 
harder lot to penury and wretchedness. 

To sentence is to pass sentence in the 
judicial sense only; but the noun sc7i- 
tence is taken in the sense of a judg¬ 
ment, and has likewise a moral as well 
as a judicial application, in which latter 
case it admits of a further comparison 
with condemn or condemnation. The 
sentence is a formal and the condemnor^ 
tion an informal judgment: the sentence 
may bo favorable or unfavorable: the 
comemnation is always unfavorable: 
critics pronounce their senimee on the 
merits or demerits of a work; the pub¬ 
lic may condemn a measure in any 
mamu^r by which they make theur 
sentiments known. To dootn, which 
signific»s only t.(> (h^termine the fate of 
a pc^rson, is not allied to the other 
terms in their moral applicat.ion. 

BemUmtionSf ideniimmUil. — Benienr 
Uous signifies having or abounding in 
sentences or judgments; sentivmntal, 
having sentiment (see Opinion) . Books 
and authors are termed scntmt’iom; but 
travcllora, society, mtorcourso, <*,<>rrc- 
8pond<mce, and the like arc charac- 
tcirissed as sontimentaL Moralists, 
whose works and convijrsation ahouml 
in moral sentences, likc^ Dr. Johnson's. 
(uco U^rnuHl sententious; novcjlists and 
roman(Hv-wrii.ftrH, like Mrs. HtwlclilTe, 
are properly smtimerUaL Sententious 
booloj always scirve for improvement; 
smtimntal works, unless they llr(^ of a 
suiierior or(l(tr, are in gcmoral hurtful. 

SENTIENT. Bee Bmnhiw..r. 

SENTIMENT, BwNSAtiON, Pi-iuomp- 
TiON. Sentiment and sensatmi are ol)- 
viously d<^^ve^l from t.h<^ same sounio 
(see FRtm). Percvptiofif from pmeine 
(hc(j Bkk), expri*H 80 H the act of ^iwrctiv- 
ini! 0^ impressions produced by 
perceiving. 


I The impressions which objects make 
I upon the person are designated by all 
I these terms; but the seniimerd has its 
seat in the heart, the sensation is con- 
ffned to the senses, and the perception 
rests in the understanding. Sentunents 
are lively, sensaMons are grateful, per¬ 
ceptions arc clear. Gratitude is a sen¬ 
timent most pleasing to the human 
mind: the sensation produced by the 
action of electricity on the frame is 
generally unpleasant; a nice perception 
of objects is one of the first requisites 
for perfection in any art. 

The sentiynent extends to manners 
and renders us alive to the happiness 
or misery of others as well as our own; 
it is that by which men are most nearly 
allied to each other: the sensation is 
purely physical, and the effect of ex¬ 
ternal ODjocts upon either the body or 
the mind: perceptions carry us into 
the district of science; they give us an 
interest in all the surrounding objects 
as intellectual observers. A man of 
spirit or courage receives marks of 
honor, or affronts, with very different 
smUhnmts from the poltroon; he who 
bounds his happiness by the present 
fleeting cxiaionco must do careful to 
remove every painful sensation: we 
judge of objects as complex or simple 
according to the number of perceptions 
which they produce in us. 

See also Opinion. 

SENTINEL. See Guard. 

SEPARATE, Sever, Disjoin, De¬ 
tach. To separate (soo Abstract) is 
the general term: whatever is united 
or joined in any way may bo separatedf 
be the junction natural or artificial; but 
to saver, which is but a variation of 
separate, is a mode of separating natural 
bodies or bodicis naturally joined: we 
may separate in part or entirely; we 
seiner (entirely: wo separate with or with¬ 
out violencfi; wo sever with violence 
only: wc nuiy separate papers which 
have b(Hm pastcid togeihor or fruits 
which have grown i,og(ith(jr; but the 
fumd is smral from th(» body or a 
branch from the trunk. 

To separate may be said of things 
which iu’c only romot<*ly eonnocted; 
disjoin, signifying to ilowtroy a junc¬ 
tion, is said of that> whi(th is intimately 
connected so us to be joined: we stiptjh 
rate as conv<aii<iuce roquirc‘H; W(* may 
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separaie in a right or a wrong manner; 
we mostly disjoin things wmch ought 
to remain joined: we separate syllables 
in order to distinguish them; but they 
are sometimes dishorned in writing by 
an accidental erasure. To detach, from 
Latin de, from, and French tocher, per¬ 
haps from a German w'ord akin to the 
English tack or nail, signifying to take 
from a nail, has an intermediate sense 
between separate and disjoin, applying 
to bodies which are neither so loosely 
connected as the former nor so closely 
as the latter: we separate things that 
directly meet in np point; we disjoin 
those which may meet in many points; 
we detach those things which meet in 
one point only. 

Separate, sever, and detach may be 
applied to mental as well as corporeal 
objects; persons may be separated from 
each other by diversity of interests or 
opinions; they may be severed from 
each other when their affections are 
estranged toward each other: they may 
be detached from each other by circum¬ 
stances after having been attached by 
any tie. 

See also Difpebent; Divide; Sbg- 

KEOATE. 

SEPARATION. See Divobcb. 

SEPULCHRE. See Grave. 

SEPULTURE. See Burial. 

SEQUEL, Close. Se^el is a species 
of close; it is that which follows by 
way of termination; but the dose is 
simply that which closes, or puts an 
end to anything. There cannot be a 
sequel without a ebse, but there may 
be a close without a sequel. A story 
may have either a sequel or a dose; 
when the end is detached from the 
beginning so as to follow, it is a 
sequel; 3 the beginning and end are 
uninterrupted, it is simply a dose. 
When a work is published in distinct 
parts, those which follow at the end 
may be termed the sequel; if it ap¬ 
pears all at once, the concluding pages 
are the dose. 

SERENE. See Calm. 

SERIES, Course. A series, in 
Latin series, from ser&re, to bind or con¬ 
nect, is applied to things which aro 
connected with each other simply in 
order of time or number. Course, in 
Latin eursus, from currere, to run, sig¬ 
nifying the line formed or the direction 


taken in running, applies to things 
which are so connected as to form, as it 
were, a line;- a series of events are such 
as follow in order of time; a series of 
numbers of any work are such as follow 
in numerical order; a course of events 
is such as tends to the same end; a 
course of lectm-es, such as is delivered 
on the same subject. 

See also Succession. 

SERIOUS. See Eager; Grave. 

SERRATED. See Jagged. 

SERVANT, Domestic, AIbnial, 
Drudge. In the term servant is in¬ 
cluded the idea of the service performed: 
in the term domestic, ultimately from 
domus, a house, is included the idea 
of one belonging to the house or family: 
in the word menial, from Old French 
meisnee (from Low Latin mansionata), a 
household (compare the title of Ruskin*s 
book Lovds Meinic), there is a similar 
suggestion; drudge comes from an An¬ 
glo-Saxon root signifying to endure, and 
is allied to drudgery, meaning hara and 
unpleasant work. We hire a svnmit at a 
certain rate and for a particular service; 
we arc attached to our domestics ac¬ 
cording to their assiduity and attention 
to our wishes; we employ as a menial 
one who is unfit for a higher employ¬ 
ment; and a drudge in any labor, how¬ 
ever hard and disagreeable. 

SERVICE. See Benefit; Utility. 

SERVITUDE, Slavery, Bondage. 
Servitude expresses less than slavery, 
and this less than bondage. 

Servitude, based on servire, conveys 
simply the idea of performing a service 
without specifying the principle upon 
which it is performed. Among the 
Romans, servus signified a slave, be¬ 
cause all who served W(to literally 
slaves, the power over the ])ei*son bciing 
almost unlimited. The mild influence 
of Christianity has corn t ted men^s 
notions with regard to th(*ir rights ^ls 
well as their duties, and estahlisUod 
servitude on the just prin(‘ipl<t of a 
mutual compact, without any infrao- 
tion of that most preiuous of all hu¬ 
man gifts, ptTsonal iilxjrty. Slavery, 
which marks a condition in<‘ompatimo 
with the exist ('lice of this invaluable 
(mdowment, is a t('nn o(liou.s to the 
modern car: it liad iti* origin in the 
grossest state of societty, tlu^ word being 
derived from the Late Latin sdnvus, 
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from Sdavi or Slavi (cf. the Russian 
slava, glory), a fierce and intrepid 
people who made a long stand against 
the Gormans, and, being at last 
dofoatod, wore made slaves. Slavery, 
therefore, includc's not only servitude, 
but also the odious circumstances of 
the entire subject,ion of one individual 
to another. Bondage came through 
Anglo-Fr('n{*.h from the Scandinavian 
boruii, a tiller of the soil (compare /m- 
band), but it, has been associated in the 
popular niinil with the verb bind; it sig¬ 
nifies slavery in its most aggravated 
form, in which, to the loss of personal 
liberty, is added cruel treatment; the 
term is seldom applied in its proper 
sense to any persons but the Israelites 
in Egypt. In a figurative sense wo 
speak of being a slave to our passions, 
and under the bondage of sin, in which 
oiiscs the terms preserve precisely the 
same distinction. 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithets servile and slavish, wliich 
are cmiiloyed only in the moral applica¬ 
tion. lie who is servile has the mean 
character of a servant, but he is still a 
free agent; but he who is slavish is 
bound and fettered in every possible 
form. 

SET. See Put. 

SETTI^E. Sec Arbitrate; Com- 
Ftx; Ratify. 

SEVENTH DAY. See Sabbath. 

SEVER. See SErARATE. 

SEVERAL. See Different. 

SEVERE. See Austere; Harsh; 
Rtuiot. 

SEX. See Gender, 

SHACKLE. See Chain. 

SHADE, Shadow. Shade and shad- 
mo both come from Anglo-Saxon sexed, 
sccoflu, a shadow. Both those t(%rms 
express tliat darkmws which is oc- 
casiontid by t,hc sun's rays being into- 
cepted by any body; but shade simply 
oxpre.ss(^ th<i absence of the light, and 
shadow signifies also the figure of the 
body which thus intercepts the light. 
Trceis naturally produce a shade, by 
moans of their branches and leaves: 
and wh<Tftver the imago of the tree 
is reflectwl on the earth that forms its 
shadow. It is agreeable in the heat of 
sumnHT to sit in the shade; the con¬ 
stancy with which the shadow follows 
the man has been proverbially adoptckl 


as a simile for one who clings close to 
another. 

In the moral application they are 
more widely distinguished in their sig¬ 
nification. As a shade implies dark¬ 
ness, so to be in the shade is the same 
as to be in obscurity; as the shadow 
is but a reflection or appearance, so, 
in the moral sense, the shadow of a 
thing is that which is opposed to the 
substance. 

SHAKE, Tremble, Shudder, Quiv¬ 
er, Quake. Shake is in Anglo-Saxon 
sceacan; and skvdder is a frequentative 
verb based on Old Low German express¬ 
ing a similar idea. Quake is derived 
from Anglo-Saxon ewadan, having the 
same moaning. Quiver comes from 
Anglo-Saxon ennfer in the adverb 
mnfcrdice, eagerly. Tremble comes 
from Low Latin trernulare, from classi¬ 
cal Latin iremidus, trembling. 

To shake is a generic term, the rest 
are but modes of shaking: to tremble 
is to shake from an inward cause or 
what appears to be so: in this manner 
a person trembles from fear, from cold, 
or weakness; and a loaf which is im¬ 
perceptibly agitaied by the air is also 
said to tremble: i.o shudder is to tremble 
violently: to griivcr and to quake are 
both to trerhlrle quickly; but the former 
denotes rather a vibratory motion, as 
the point of a spear when thrown 
against wood; the latter a quick mo¬ 
tion of the whole body, as in the case 
of bodies that have not sufficient con- 
sist('ncy in themselves to nanain still. 

Slvake, Agiiale, Toss, — Shake (see 
above). Agitate, in Latin agitare, is a 
frequentative of ago, to drive, that 
is, to drive different ways. Toss is 
probably contracted from torsi, per¬ 
fect of lorqueo, to whirl. 

’ A motion more or less violent is sig¬ 
nified by all those terms, wliich differ 
both in the manner and the cause of 
the motion. Shake is indefinite, it 
may differ in degree as to the violence; 
to agitate and toss rise in sense upon the 
word shake: a broc^sso shakes a loaf, a 
storm agitates the s(%a, and the waves 
toss a vessel to and fro: large and small 
bodies may bo shaken; large bodies 
arc agUaJtcd: a handkerchief may bo 
shaken; the earth is agilatad by an 
earthquake. What is shaken and 
agitated is not removed from its place; 
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but wliat is tossed is thrown from place tmction in their figurative use. Every 
to place. A house may frequently be pain is sharp which may resemble that 
shaken^ while the foundation remains which is produced by cutting; it is 
good; the waters are most agztaied acute when it resembles that produced 
while they remain within their bounds; by piercing deep: words arc said to be 
but a ball is tossed from hand to hand, sharp which have any power in them to 
To shake and toss are the acts either wound; they are keen when they cut 
of persons or things; to agitate is the deep and wide, 
act of things when taken in the active See also Acute; Trenchant. 
sense. A person shakes the hand of SHARP-SHOOTER, Marksman, 
another, or the motion of a carnage Sniper. Sharp-shooter is a compound 
shakes persons in general and agitates of sharp, in Anglo-tSaxon scearp, and 
those who are weak in frame: a child English shooter. A sharp-shooter, as a 
tosses his food about; or the violent marksman, is one skilled in shooting 
motion of a vessel tosses everything with a revolver or rifle at a target or 
about which is in it. To shake arises other object. In warfare a sharp- 
from external or internal causes; we shooter is an expert marksman selected 
may be shaken by others, or shake our- to pick off an enemy at long range or 
selves from cold: to agitate and toss under imusual conditions, and Ms em- 
arise from some external action, direct ployment is considered legitimate, 
or indirect; the body may he"*agitated A sniper, on the contrary, is a sneak- 
by violent concussion from without, ing soldier or other person, skilled in 
or from the action of perturbed feel- the use of a rifle, who fires from the 
ings; the body may be tossed by vari- roof or upper windows of a building 
ous circumstances, and the mind may on persons passing in the street below, 
be tossed to and fro by the violent ac- On the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
tion of the passions. Hence the pro- Mexico, by XJnited States forces in 
priety of using the terms in the moral 1914, much annoyance was caused 
application. The resolution is shaken, soldiers passing on the streets by shots 
as the tree is by the wind; the mind is from concealed snipers, 
agitated like troubled waters; a person SHED. See Pour. 
is tossed to and fro in the ocean of life, SHELTER. See Asylum; Cover; 
as the vessel is tossed by the waves. Harbor. 

SHALLOW. See Superficial. SHIBBOLETH, Criterion, Pass- 

SHAME. See Abash; Dishonor, word. Test. Shibboleth, in Hebrew 
SHAMELESS. See Immodest. shibbdleth, meaning an ear of com, 

SHAPE. See Form. also a river, from slidbal, to grow, to 

SHARE. See Divide; Part; Par- flow, signifies, specifically, th(^ tost- 
take. word or password used by the Gilciid- 

SHARP, Acute, Keen. The gen- ites, under Jephthah, after their vic- 
eral property expressed by these tory over the Epliraimitcs, as recorded 
epithets is that of sharpness, or an in Judges xii, 6, The latter were 
ability to cut. The term sharp, in imable to pronounce the sli, and, in 
Anglo-Saxon scearp, to cut, is generic attempting to escape, gave ihe word 
and indefinite; the two others are as sibbdleih, by which they betrayed 
modes of sharpness differing in the cir- themselves, and were slaughtered 
cumstance or the degree: the acute is mercilessly. 

not only more than sharp in the com- Figuratively, the term is now used 
mon sense, but signifies also sharp- as a watchword, password, t.<vstword, or 
pointed: a knife may be sharp, but a countersign of a poliUcal party, sect, 
needle is properly acute. Things are or other organization, and, as 
sharp that have either a long or a it implies a criterion, a slaixlard, law, 
pointed edge; but the Aeew is applicable principle, or fact by whi(?h the (pialiiy 
only to the long edge, and that in the of anything may bo ostimatcvl, or, as 
Mghest degree of sharpness: a common applied to perpons, that by which th(?y 
knife may be sharp; but a razor or a may be idenlified or have their ac- 
lancet is properly said to be keen, counts of thcmsclv(!s (\stabli«ho(l. A 
These terms preserve the same dis- watchword, pass^oord, or testword, in 
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military, naval, political, and society 
usage, is a word or phrase given to 
persons entitled thereto by which 
they can prove themselves when ques¬ 
tioned. 

For a critical comparison of criterion 
and sUmdard see the article on the 
former term. 

SHIFT, Sec Evasion. 

SHINE, Glitter, Glare, Sparkle, 
Radiate, is in Anglo-Saxon 

«clna*a. Gliittr comes from Anglo- 
Saxon glitmianj to shine. Glare is de¬ 
rived from Anglo-Saxon glncr, a pellucid 
substance, amber, where the r stands 
for an older s; hence gkre is closely 
allied to glass. To sparkle signifies to 
produce sparks; and spark is in Anglo- 
Saxon and refers to the crack¬ 

ling sound of the firebrand. To radiate 
is to produce rays, from the Latin ra¬ 
dius j a ray. 

The emission of light is the common 
idea conv<‘ycd by those terms. To 
shine expre^sses simply this general 
idea: ghitlcr and the other verbs in¬ 
clude some collateral idea in their 
signification. ^ To shme is a steady 
(‘miasion of light; to glitter is an un¬ 
steady <mussion of light, occasioned by 
the rcfl(^e.fi(m on traasiiarcnt or bright 
bodies: t.he sun and moon shine when¬ 
ever they mak<^ their app<wance; but 
a set of <iiamonds glitUrs by the ir- 
r<'gular n^fk^ction of the light on them; 
or the brazen spire of a steeple glitters 
when the sun in the morning shims 
upon it. This is the same in the im- 
pro])er as the proper application. 

mine spe(?ifi<'s no <lcgroc of light; it 
may bo barely suflicient to render itself 
visible, or it may bo a very strong de- 
gHMi of light: iflarcj on the contrary, 
<lcnotes the highest possible <logroe of 
light: the sun frequently glares when 
it shims only at intervals; and the 
eye also glares. 

To shine is to emit li(i;ht in a full 
stntam: but to sparkle is to omit it 
in small portions, and to radiate is tc 
emit it in Jong liiKjs. The firo sparkles 
in the burning of wood; or th<5 light 
of the sun sparkles when it strikes on 
knobs or smell points; or tlic oyo 
sparkles: the sun radiates whem it 
seems to emit its light in rays. 

SHIPPER, See <!)oMMON-<^AniiiRR. 

SHOCK. GoN<ufHHK)N- i^hack de¬ 


notes a violent jolt or agitation; 
conclusion, a shaking together. The 
shock is often instantaneous, but does 
not necessarily extend beyond the act 
of the moment; the concussian is per¬ 
manent in its consequences, it tends to 
derange the system. Hence the dif¬ 
ferent application of the terms: the 
shock may affect either the body or 
the mind; the concussion affects prop¬ 
erly only the body or corporeal ob¬ 
jects: a violent and sudden blow pro¬ 
duces a shock at the moment it is 
given, but it does not always produce 
a concussion: the violence of a faU 
will, however, sometimes produce a 
concussion in the brain, which in future 
affects the intellect. 

As shock conveys no idea of separa¬ 
tion, only of impression, it is equally 
applicable to the mind and the body. 
Sudden news of an exceedingly painful 
nature will often produce a shock on 
the mind; but time mostly serves to 
wear away the effect which has been 
produced. 

SHOCKING. See Formidable. 

SHOOT, Dart. To shoot and dart^ 
in the proper sense, are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from each other, as ex- 

E ’lg different modes of sending 
to a distance from a given point. 
I^^'om the circumstances of the actions 
arise their different application to 
other objects in the improper sense; 
as that which proceeds by shooting goe? 
forth from a body unexpectedly and 
with great rapidity: so, in the ngura-^ 
tive sense, a plant shoots up. or a star 
is said to shoot in tho sky wnich seems 
to move in a shooting manner from 
one place to another. 

SHORT, Brief, Concise, Succinct, 
Summary. Shorty Anglo-Saxon sceori, 
comes from a root mi^aning to cut; it is 
the generic, the rest are specific terms; 
everything which admits of dimensions 
may be shorty as opposed to the long, 
that is, cither naturally or artificially; 
tho rest arc species of artilktial shorts 
ness, or that which is the work of art: 
hence it comes that material, as well on 
spiritual, objects may Ixi t<‘rrn<wl short: 
but brief, in Lai in brvins, in 
ppaxbe, concise, from Latin roma«w,s, sig¬ 
nifying cut into a small Ixxly, mtednd, 
in Latin suednetm, |)ar^leipk^ of sut), 
up, and eifajere, to girtlk^, nn‘aniiig to 
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draw up the skirts under the girdle, math on, is an indirect means of luak- 
and fasten that tightly, signifying ing a thing visible or observable: a 
therefore brought within a small com- tradesman marks the prices of the arti- 
pass, and summary (see Ajbbidgment) cles which he sets forth in his shop, 
are mtellectual or spiritual only. We Show and mark d^ote the acts of 
may term a stick, a letter, or a discourse conscious or unconscious agents; poirU 
shc^; but we speak of brevity only in owi, that of conscious agents only: 
regard to the mode of speech; concise- indicate (see Mark) that of uncon- 
ness and sitcdnctness as to the matter scious agents only; in this case, what 
of speech; summary as to the mode shows serves as an evidpee or proof; 
either of speaking or acting: the brief what marks serves to direct or guide; 
I is opposed to the lengthy or prolix; the what indicates serves as an index to 
concise and succinct to the diffuse; the point ovi. That shows the fallacy of 
summary to the circumstantial or cere- forming schemes for the future; it 
monious. It is a matter of compara- marks the progress of time; it indicates 
tively little importance whether a decay. 

man^s life be long or short; but it In an extended moral application 
deeply concerns hnn that every mo- they preserve the same distinction; to 
ment be well spent: brevity of expres- show is to prove in a general way that 
sion ought to be consulted by speakers, a thing is or will be; iiO indicode is to 
even more than by writers; conciseness sAoio or poi7?i onf in a particular manner 
is of peculiar advantage in the forma- that a thing is. 
tion of rules for young persons; and ShoWy Exhibit, Display, — To show 
sucemetness is a requisite in every is here, as before, the generic term; to 
writer who has extensive materials to exhibit (see Give) and display, from 
igest; a summary mode of proceeding Old French despMer, derived from 
may have the advantage of saving Latin dis, apart, and plicare, to fold, 
time, but it has the disadvantage of signifying to unfold or sot forth to view, 
incorrectness and often of injustice. are specific: they may all designate the 
SHOVE. See Push. acts either of persons or things: the 

SHOW, Point Out, Mark, Indi- first, however, does this either in the 
CATE.' Show, Anglo-Saxon seSawian, to proper or the improper sense; the lat- 
see, then to make to see, is here the ter two rather in the improper sense, 
general term, and the others specific: To show is an indefinite action ap- 
Qie common idea included in the sig- plied to every object: things arc 
nification of them all is that of making shown for purposes of convenience; as 
a thing visible to another. To show one shows a book to a friemd: exhibit 
is an indefinite term; one shows by is applied to matters that are extraor- 
simply setting a thing before the eyes dinary or unusual; things arc cxhil)iied 
of another: to point out, to fix a point to attract notice, as to exhibit flowers 
upon a thing, is specific; it is to show or animals: we show to one or many; 
some particular point by a direct and we exhibit or display in as public a 
immediate application to it: we show a manner, and to as great numbers, as 

B i a book when we put it into his possible; as to shmo the marks to the 
; but we point out the beauties by-standors; to exhibit a figure upon 
of its contents by making a point a pole; to display one’s finery, 
upon them or accompanying the ac- They admit of the same distinction 
tion with some particular movement when applied to moral ohjcKJts: we 
which shall direct the attention of the may show courage, disliktt, or any other 
observer in a specific maimer. Many emotion: exhibit skill, prowivss, etc., 
things, therefore, may be shovm which in the field of battle; display licroism, 
cannot be pointed ovi: a person shows and whatever may shine forth, 
himself, but he docs not poini himself When said of things, th<iy difftT jirin- 
ovi; towns, houses, gardens, and the cipally in the manner or degree of cloar- 
Jike are shown; but single things of ness with which the thing appi^ars to 
any description are poiniedozii. present itself to view: to show is, i\j& 

To show and point out are direct per- before, altogether indefinite, md im- 
sonal acts; to mark, L e., to put a plies simply to bring to view; exhibit 
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implies to bring inherent properties to 
light, that is, apparently by a process; 
to dis^)lay is to set forth so as to strike 
the eye: the windows on a frosty 
morning will show the state of the 
weather; experiments with the air- 
pmnp exhibit the mjiny wonderful and 
interesting properties of air; the beau¬ 
ties of the creation arc y)cculiarly dis¬ 
played in the spring season. 

See also Unvkil. 

ShoWj Exhibition, Representation, 
Siyht, SpecMcle. —^Sf/ioio signifies the 
thing shown; exhibition signilios the 
thing oxiiibitod; represeniatmi, the 
thing n'presontcd; sight, the thing to 
bo soi^n; and spectacle, from the Latin 
spvctaculum., baaed on spectarc, stands 
for the thing to bo beheld. 

Show is here, as in the former article, 
the most general term. Everything set 
forth to view is shown; and, if set forth 
for the amusement of others, it is a 
show. Tins is the common idea in¬ 
cluded in the terms exhibition and rep- 
TcsenUdion: btit show is a term of 
vulgar moaning and application; the 
ot.hers have a higher use and significa¬ 
tion. The show consist-s of that which 
nuu’cly i)kujisea the eye; it is not a mat¬ 
ter (nther of taste or art, but merely of 
curiosity; an exhihilwn, on the con¬ 
trary, presents some effort of talent 
or soinci work of genius; and a repre- 
senMion sets forth the imago or imi¬ 
tation of something by the power of 
art; heuwse we sinuik of a show of wild 
bt'asts, an exhibition of paintings, and 
a thcatri<‘.*il represmtation. The con¬ 
jurer makes a show of his tricks at a 
fair, to the w<>nd(»r of th(% gassing multi¬ 
tude; the art ist. makes an exhibition of 
his works; represcHlaiions of men and 
maTm(‘rH ar<^ giv(*n on tlu^ stage. 

exhibit urns, and representor 
tions arci presented by some one t;o the 
vi<iw of others; sights and speriades 
present thomselvtis to view. Sight, lil«4 
show, is a vulgar term, and spectade 
the nobler t(%rm. Whiitever is to be 
scon to excite notic<i is a sight, in which 
general sense it would <M)mproli<md 
ov(^ry show, but in its particulai mmm 
it includes only that which casually 
offers itiself to view; a s^uictada, on the 
contrary, is tliafc apcicios of sight which 
hits something in it to interest (nthcr 
the heart or the head of the observer: 


processions, reviews, sports, and the 
like are sights; but battles, bull-fights, 
or public games of any description are 
spectacles, which interest and stimulate 
the fooling. 

Show, Outside, Appearance, Semr 
blance. — Wliore there is show there 
must be outside and appeararice; but 
there may be the last without the 
former. The term show always de¬ 
notes iin action, and refers to some per¬ 
son or thing as agent; but the outside 
may bo merely the passive quality of 
something. We s])eak, therefore, of 
a thing as mere shoiv, to signify that 
what is shown is all that exists; and 
m this sense it may bo termed mere 
outside, as consisting only of what is 
on the outside. In describing a house, 
however, we speak of its outside, and 
not of its show; as also of the outside 
of a book, and not of the show. Ap- 
pearance denotes an action as well as 
show; but the former is the act of an 
unconscious agent, the lathw of one 
that is conscious and volun(*ary: the 
appearance presents itself to the view; 
the show is pur])c>scly presented to 
view. A person makes a show so as 
to bo seen by others; his appearance 
is that which shows itself in him. To 
look only to show, or to be concerned 
for show only, signifies to be concerned 
for tliat only whi<jh will ai.tract notice; 
to look oii’y to the outside signifies to 
bo conc.('rn(‘.d only for that which may 
be seen in a thing, to the diHr(^gard of 
that wliiiih is not S(K»n: to look only 
to appearances signifies the same as the 
former, excerpt that oulMe is said in 
the i)r(>p(T sense of that which literally 
sl.rik(is the eyii; but appearances ex¬ 
tend to a man’s conduct and whatever 
may affocst his reputation. 

HendilancG, from Old French sentr 
bUinco, formed with suffix once, from 
Latin -anlia, on Old FroneU semhl-ar, 
from Latin d^mdare^ to make lik<i, al¬ 
ways conveys the idea of an unreal 
appearance, or at least is contrasted 
with that which is rcuil; ho who wears 
only the seinblance of frittndship would 
be ill deserving the conlidouco of a 
fricnil. 

Slmn, Parade., Ostentation. — Those 
terms nre. synonymous wh<«i they im¬ 
ply abstract ar^tioas; shovi is here, iw 
m the iireccfliug article, taken in the 
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yulgzir sense; ostmtcUion kid parade 
include the idea of something particu¬ 
lar. Show consists simply in letting 
that be seen which a person might, S 
he pleased, keep out of view; parade 
is a studious effort to show, which 
serves to attract notice: in tms man¬ 
ner a person may make a show of 
his equipage or furniture who sets it 
out to be seen; he makes a parade of 
his wealth if he sets it forth with any 
artifice or formality so as to make it 
more striking. Ostentation is, like 
parade, a studied show, but it refers 
rather to the intention of the person 
than to the method by which the show 
is made. Show and parade may, there¬ 
fore, according to the circumstances, 
serve the purpose of ostentation* A 
person makes a show of his liberality, 
or a parade of his ^ts, and thus he 
gratifies his ostenlaiion. 

When taken in leference to things, 
the shxyu) is opposed to the reality; it is 
that which shows itself: the parade and 
ostentation is that which is ceremonious 
and artificial: the former in respect to 
what strikes the eye, and the latter in 
respect to what strikes the mind. 

Showy, Gaudy, Gay. — Showy, having 
or being full of show, is mostly an epi¬ 
thet of dispraise; that which is shovoy 
has seldom anything to deserve notice 
beyond that which catches the eye: 
gaudy, from Latin gavdere, to rejoice, 
signifies literally full of joy, and is 
applied figuratively to the exterior of 
objects, but with the annexed bad 
idea of being striking to an excess: 
gay. Old French gai, Old High German 
wdhi, fine, beautiful, is used in the same 
sense as an epithet of praise: it is in 
this sense that the gay science of the 
Provengal troubadours was taken. 
Some things may be showy, and in their 
nature properly so; thus the tail of a 

E eacock is showy: artificial objects may 
kewiso be showy, but they will not 
be preferred by persons of taste: that 
which is gaudy is always artificial, and 
is always chosen by the vain, the vul¬ 
gar, and the ignorant ; a maid-servant 
will bedizen herself with gaudy^lorod 
ribbons. That which is gay is cither 
nature itself or nature imitated in the 
best manner: spring is a gay season, and 
fiowers are its gayest accompaniments. 
See also Theatbical. 


SHREWD. See Acute. 

SHRIEK. See Cbt. 

SHRINK. See Quail; Spbing. 

SHUDDER. See Shake. 

SHUT. See Blockade; Close. 

SICK, Sickly, Diseased, Moebid. 
Sick denotes a partial state, sickly a 
permanent state, of the body, a prone¬ 
ness to be sick: he who is sick may be 
made well; but he who is sickly is sel¬ 
dom really well: all persons are liable 
to be sick, though few have the mis¬ 
fortune to be siMy: a person may be 
sick from the effects of cold, violent 
exercise, and the like; but he is sickly 
only from constitution. 

Sickly egresses a permanent state 
of indisposition unless otherwise quali¬ 
fied; but diseased expresses a violent 
state of derangement without specify¬ 
ing its duration; it may be for a time 
oidy or for a permanency: the person 
or his constitution is sicUy; the person 
or his frame, or particular parts, as his 
lungs, his stomach, his brain, and the 
like, may be diseased. 

Sick, sUMy, and diseased may all bo 
used in a moral application; morbid 
is used in no other except in a techni¬ 
cal sense. Sick denotes a partial state, 
as before, namely, a state of disgust, 
and is always associated with the ob¬ 
ject of the sickness; we are sick of 
turbulent enjoyments, and seek for 
tranquillity: sickly and morbid arc ap¬ 
plied to the habitual state of the fool¬ 
ing^ or character; a sickly sontinu'n- 
tality, a morbid sensibility: disemvd is 
applied in general to individuals or 
communities, to persons or to tilings; 
a person’s mind is in a diseased st.atc 
when it is under the influence of cor¬ 
rupt passions or principles; society is 
in a diseased state when it is overgrown 
with wealth and luxury. 

Sickness, Illness, Indisposition .— 
Sickness denotes the state of oeing sick; 
illness that of being ill (sec Evil) : irulis- 
position that of being physically not well 
disposed. Sickness demotes the state 
generally or particularly; illm*ss de¬ 
notes it particularly: we speak of sick’- 
as opposed to good health; in 
sickness or m health; but of th(^ illness 
of a particular person: when sickness 
is said of the individual, it designates 
a protracted state: a person may bo 
said to have much sickness in his 
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family. Illness denotes only a par- cant is that which serves as a sign; 
ticular or partial sickness: a person is the expressive is that which speaks out 
saitl t(> have had an illness at this or or declares; the latter is, therefore, a 
that time, in this or that place, for stronger term than the fonner: a look 
this or that period. Indisposition is is significant when it is made to express 
a slight illness, such a one as is capable an idea that passes in the mind; but 
of disturbing him either in his enjoy- it is expressive when it is made to ex~ 
ments or in his business; colds arc the press a feeling of the whole mind or 
ordinary <^ausos of imlisposition, heart: looks are but occasionally sig- 

SIGHT. See Snow. nificant, but the countenance may be 

SIGN, Stonal. Sign and signal are habitually expressive. Significant is 
both derived from the same source (see applied in an indifferent sense, accord- 
Mauk), and the latter is but a species ing to the nature of the thin§ signified; 
of t.h(^ former. The sign^ enables us but ex'i^essive is always applied to that 
to n^cognize an object; it is, therefore, which is good: a significant look may 
somotinK^s natural: signal serves convey a very bad idea, but an ex- 
giv(^ warning; it is always arbitrary, pm.w countenance always expresses 
The changes which are visible in the good feeling. 

countenance arc commonly the signs The distinction between these words 
of what passes in the heart; the beat is the same when applied to things as 
of the drum is the signal for sol- to persons: a word is signijicant of 
diers to repair to their post. We con- whatever it is made to signify, but a 
verso with those who are present by word is according to the force 

signs; wo make ourselves understood with which it conveys an idea. The 
by those who are at a distance by term significant, in tlxis case, simply 
means of signals, ex|)lains the nature, but the epithet 

See also Waft. expressive characterizes it as something 

Sifpial, Memorable,—Signal signifies good: technical ternis arc significant 
serving as a sign, memorable signifies only of the precise ideas which belong 
worthy to be remembered. They both to the art; most languages have some 
express the idea of extraordinary, or terms wliich are peculiarly expresswe, 
being distinguished from every other and (ionsequently adapted for poetry, 
thing: what*over is sigml deserves to Signification, Meaning, Import, 
be stiunpcid on the mind and to serve Sense .—^Thc signification (see Express; 
as a sign of some property or char- is that which is signified to another; 
act(%riHti<i; whatever is memorable im- the meaning is that which the person 
pr(w,« upon tho memory and refuses means to express: this latter word, 
to be forgotten: the former applies to therefore, is properly used in conneo- 
tho moral character, tho latter to tion with the person 
events and times: tho Scriptures fur- The signification of a word is that 
nish us with many signal iastances of which it is made to signify, and tho 
God's vimgcanco against impenitent ^meaning is that which it is meant to 
sinners, as also of Ilis favor toward express: in this sense, therefore, we 
those who obey Ilis will; tho lloformar may indifferently say the proper, im- 
tion is a tnemorahk event in tho annals proper, metaphorical, or general sig- 
of ccelesiasticsal history. nifiaation or meaning of words; but, 

Signalize, I)isiinguish,--To signalize, in reference to individuals, meanirig is 
or make one's self a sign of anytliing, more proper than signification, as to 
is a much stronger term than simply convey a meaning, to attach a meaning 
to dislingwish; it is in tho power of to a word, and not to convey or attach 
many to do the latter, but few only a signification, 
have tho t)Owor of accomplishing tlie On tho other hand, it is more ap- 
former: the English have always sig- propriate to say a literal signification 
nalized themselves for their unconquor- than a litoral meaning. There is also 
able valor in battle; there is no nation this further distinction between 
that has not itself, at some and mean that tho latter is applied m 

period or another, in war. its proper sense to things as well aa 

SignificatU, Mxpressvoe ,—^Tho sfignifir words. 
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Import, from in and portare, to carry, ing; if it signifies much, it contains 
signifying that which is carried or con- much or is worth much. That which 
veyed to the understanding, is most avails produces; if it avails nothing, 
allied to signification, inasmuch as it it produces nothing, is of no use; if 
is applied to single words. The sig~ it avails much, it produces or is worth 
nijicedion may include the whole or much. We consider the end as to its 
any part of what is understood by a significatio7i and the means as to their 
word; the import is the whole that avail. Although it is of little or no 
is comprehended under a word. The signification to a man what becomes 
signification of words may be learned of 1^ remains, yet no one cim be rec- 
by definition, but their full import can onciled to the idea of leaving them 
be collected only from examples. to be exposed to contempt; words are 
Sense (see Feeling), signifying that but too often of little avaU to curb the 
which is perceived by the senses, is unruly wills of children, 
most nearly allied to the word meaning, See also Declare ; Denote. 

inasmuch as they both refer to the SILENCE, Taciturnity. The Lat- 
mind of the individual; but the smse ins have the two verbs silcre and tacere: 
being that which is rational and con- the former of which is interpreted by 
sistent with sense, is that which is someassignifyingtocease to speak, and 
taken or admitted abstractedly. the latter not to begin to speak; others 

Signify, Imply.—Signify (see Ex- maintain the direct contrary. Accord- 
PRESs). Imply, a coined word ulti- ing to the present use of the words, 
mately from the Latin implicare, to silence expresses less than taciturnity: 
fold in, signifies to fold or involve an the silent man seldom speaks, the tad- 
idea in any object. turn man will not speak at all. The 

These terms may be employed either Latins designated the most profound 
as respects actions or words. In the silence by the epithet of tadtuma si- 
first case signify is the act of the per- lentia. 

son making known by means of a sign. Taciturnity is always of some dura- 
as we approbation by a look; tion, arising either from necessity or 

imply marks the value or force of the from a particular frame of mind, 
action; our assent is implied in our Silence always supposes something 
silence. When applied to words or occasional that is adopted to suit the 
marks, signify denotes the positive and convenience of the party, 
established act of the thing; imply is its Silent, Tadt.—Silent characterizes 
relative act: a word signifies whatever either the person or the thing: a per- 
it is made literally to stand for; it irn- son is silent as opposed to one that 
plies that which it stands for figura- talks; a place is silent as opposed to 
tively or morally. The term house sig- one that is noisy. Tacit characterizes 
nifies that which is constructed for a only the act of the person; a person 
dwelling; the term residence implies gives a tacit consent, or tnerc was a 
something superior to a house. A cross, tadt agreement between the parties, 
thus +, signifies addition in arithmetic Silent, Dumb, Mute, Speechless .— 

or algebra; a long stroke, thus- , Not speaking is the common idea in- 

with a break in the text of a work, imn eluded in the signification of those 
pte that the whole sentence is not com- terms, which differ either in the cause 
pleted. It frequently happens that or the circumstance: silent is alto- 
words which signify nothing particular gethor an indefinite and general term, 
in themselves may be made to imply expressing little more than the com- 
a great deal by the tone, the manner, mon idea. Wo may be silent because 
and the connection. we will not speak or w<) may be silent 

Signify, Avail.—Signify is hero cm- because we cannot speak; but in dis- 
ployed with regard to events of life tinction from the othca: terms it is 
and their relative importance. Avail always employed in the fonnetr case, 
(see Avail) is never used otherwise. Ihmu), Anglo-i^axon dumi), Old Hi^a^ 
That which a thing signifies is what it German tump, stupid or kliotic, denotes 
contains; if it signiim nothing, it a physical incapacity to speak: hence 
contains nothing and is worth noth- persons are said to bo bom dumb; they 
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may likewise be durrib from temporary 
physical causes, as from grief, shame, 
and the like; a person may be struck 
duinb, li, is in the Old High Gorman 
sense, which is that of the Modem 
German dummy that the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch employ incorrectly 
the English dumb. MuiCy m Latin 7m/r 
to, dumb, signifies a temporary dis¬ 
ability 1.0 speak from aihitrary and 
incidental causes: hence the office of 
7md€s, or of persons who engage not 
to speak for a certain time; and, in 
like manner, persons arc said to be 
7mde wlio dare not give utterance to 
their thoughts. 

Speochliisa, or void of speech, de¬ 
notes a physical incapacity to speak 
from incidental causes; as when a poiv 
son falls down speechless in an apoplec¬ 
tic fit or in consequence of a violent 
concussion. 

The terms silenty vvide, and dumb are 
also applied to things as well as per¬ 
sons, the former two in the sense of 
not sending forth a sound; as the 
silmt grove, a 7nutc tongue, or a mute 
letter; dwmhy in the sense of being 
without words, as dumb show. 

SILLY, bee Simple. 

SIMILARITY. See Likeness. 

SIMILE, Similitude, Comparison. 
Simile and similitude are both drawn 
from the Latin similisy like, the former 
signifying the thing that is like, the 
latter oitlior the thing that is like or 
the quality of being like: in the former 
sense only it is to be compared with 
similey when employed as a figure of 
speoch or thought; everything is a 
simUe which associates objects on 
acKfount of any real or supposcjd like¬ 
ness between them; but a similitude sig¬ 
nifies a prolonged or continued simih- 
The latter may bo expressed in a few 
words, os when wo say the godlike 
A.chillos; but the former enters into 
minute circumstances of comparismy as 
when Homer coYumres any of his no- 
roc^s fighting and defending themselves 
against multitudes to lions who arc at¬ 
tacked by dogs and men. Every simile 
is more or less a mnparisony but every 
comparison is not a d7ntle: the latter 
compares things only as far as they arc 
alike, but the former extends to those 
things which arc different: in this man¬ 
ner, there may bo a ecmparisoti between 


large things and small, although there 
can be no good simile. 

See also Likeness. 

SIMPLE, Single, Singxtlar. Sinv 
pUy in Latin simplex, from a root sim, 
meaning the same one (appearing in 
singuMy singhy etc.), and plicare, to 
fold, signifying composed of one and 
the same fold, is opposed to the com¬ 
plex, which has many folds, or to the 
compound, which has several parts 
involved or connected with each other. 
Single and si7igylar (see One) are op¬ 
posed, one to double and the other to 
multifarious: but the latter is genei> 
ally used in the sense of odd, unusual, 
or eccentric. We may speak of a 
simple circumstance as independent 
of anything; of a single instance or 
circumstance as unaccompanied by 
any other; and a singidar instance as 
one that rajrcly has its like. In the 
moral application to the person, sim- 
plicityy as far as it is opposed to du¬ 
plicity in the heart, can never be ex¬ 
cessive: but when it lies in the head it 
is a mental defect. SingUmess of heart 
and intention is that species of simplic¬ 
ity which is altogether to bo admired: 
singularity may be either good or bad, 
according to circumstances; to be 
singular in virtue is to be truly good; 
but to be singular in manner is affec¬ 
tation, which is at variance with 
genuine simpUdtyy if not directly op¬ 
posed to it. 

Simple, Silly, Foolish .—^The simple^ 
when applied to the understanding, 
implies such a contracted power as is 
incapable of combination; silly, which 
originally meant timely,” hence lucky, 
blesswi, innocent, and finally simple or 
foolish, and footisk, i. e., like a fool, 
rise in sense upon the former, signifying 
either the perversion or the total de¬ 
ficiency of understanding; the behavior 
of a person may be silly who from any 
excess of feclmg loses his sense of 
propriety; the conduct of a person will 
DO foolish who has not judgment to 
direct himself. Country people may be 
simplcy owing to their want of knowl¬ 
edge; children will bo silly in company 
if they have too much liberty given to 
them; there arc some persons who never 
acquire wisdom enough to prevent them 
from committingerrors. 

Sec also Naive. 



SIMULATION, Dissimulation. 
Simidation, ultimately from mntlis, is 
the making one’s self like what one is 
not; and from dissimilisj 

unlike, is the making one’s self appear 
unlike what one redly is. The hypo¬ 
crite affects the simulatim of virtue to 
recommend himself to the virtuous; the 
dissembler resorts to disdmulation to 
conceal his vices when he wants to gain 
the simple or ignorant to his side. 

SIMULTANEOUS. See Synchro¬ 
nous. 

SIN. See Crime. 

SINCERE, Honest, True, Plain. 
Smcere (see Candid) is here the most 
comprehensive term: hmest (see Hon¬ 
esty), true, and plain (see Even) are 
but modes of sincerity. 

Sincerity is a fundamental character¬ 
istic of the person; honesty is but a 
part of sincerity; it denotes simply 
the absence of intentional or fraudu¬ 
lent concealment; we look for a sincere 
friend to tell us everything; we look 
for an honest companion who will 
speak without disguise; truth is a char¬ 
acteristic of sincerity, for a sincere 
friend is a true friend; but sincerity 
is, properly speaking, only a mode of 
truth. Sincere and honest are per¬ 
sonal characteristics j true is a char¬ 
acteristic of the thing, as a sincere 
man, an honest confession, a true state¬ 
ment. 

A smcere man must needs be plain, 
because plainness consists in, an un¬ 
varnished style; and the sincere man 
will always adopt that mode of speech 
which expresses his sentiments most 
truly; but a person may be oc¬ 
casionally plain m his speech who is 
not so from sincerity. The plain, 
whether it respects the language or 
the conduct, is that which is divested 
of everything extraneous or artificial, 
and so far plainness is an auxiliary to 
truth by enabling the truth to be better 
seen. 

See also Hearty. 

SINGLE. See One; Simple; Soli- 

TARY. 

SINGULAR. See Particular; 
Rare; Simple. 

SINK. See Fall. 

SITE. See Place. 

SITUATION, Condition, State, 


Predicament, Flight, Case. Siizia- 
tion (see Place) is said generally of 
objects as they concern others; condi 
tion, as they are concerned themselves*, 
our sUiuition consists of those external 
circumstances in respect of property, 
honor, liberty, and the like which 
affect our standing in society generally. 
Whatever affects our person im¬ 
mediately is our condition: a person 
who is unable to pay a sum of money 
to save himself from a prison is in a 
bad situation: a traveller who is left in 
a ditch robbed and wounded is in a 
bad condition. 

Situation and condition are said of 
that which is contingent and change¬ 
able, the latter still more so than the 
former; state, from the past participle 
of stare, to stand, signifying that po¬ 
sition in which one stands, is said of 
that which is comparatively stable or 
established. A tradesman is in a good 
situation who is in the way of carry¬ 
ing on a good trade: his affairs are 
in a good state if he is enabled to 
answer every demand and to keep up 
his credit. Hence it is that we spenJfc 
of the state of health and the state of 
the mind, not the situation or condition, 
because the body and mind arc con¬ 
sidered as to their general frame, and 
not as to any relative or particular 
circumstances, as the passing condition 
of one’s health or transient disposition 
of one’s mentality, so likewise a state of 
infancy, a state of guilt, a stale of 
innocence. 

When speaking of bodies, there is 
the same distinction in the terms as 
in regard to individuals. An army 
may bo either in a sibmtion,^ a condition, 
or a stale. An army that is on service 
may be in a critical situation with r<s 
spect to the enemy and its own com^ 
parative weakness; it may bo in a de¬ 
plorable condition if it stand in n(‘(‘d 
of provisions and neccssari(‘H: an army 
that is at home will bo in a good oV 
bad slate according to the regulations 
of the commandcr-in-chief. Of a 
prince who is threatened with invjision 
from foreign enemies and with re¬ 
bellion from his subjects we should 
not say that his condition, but his sitHa^ 
tion, was critical. Of a priru^(‘, how¬ 
ever, who lik(i Alfred was ohligcwl to 
fiy and to seek saft^ty in disguise and 
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poverty, we should speak of his hard 
condition: the slate of a prince cannot 
be spoken of, but the staie of his affairs 
and government may: hence, likewise, 
state may with most propriety be said 
of a nation: but situation seldom, un¬ 
less in respect to other nations, and 
condition never. On the other hand, 
when speaking of the poor, we seldom 
employ the term situation, because 
they arc sehiom considered as a body 
in relation to other bodies: we mostly 
speak of their condition as better or 
worse, according as they have more or 
less of the coinforts of life; and of 
their state as regards their moral habits. 

Those tiCrms may likewise be applied 
to inanimate objects; and, upon the 
same grounds, a house is in a good silua^ 
tion as respects the surrounding ob¬ 
jects; it is in a good or bad condition 
as rest)octs the painting and exterior 
altogether; it is in a bad state as re¬ 
spects the beams, plaster, roof, and in¬ 
terior structure altogether. The hand 
of a watch is in a different situo^ 
Hon Qvaty hour; the watch itself may 
bo in a bad condition if the wheels 
are clogged with dirt, but in a goo<l 
state if the works are altogether sound 
and fit for service. 

Sitmtion and co^ulition arc cither per¬ 
manent or temporary. The predica^ 
7nmtf originally a term in logic signify¬ 
ing one of the ihost general classes into 
wliich things can be divided, from 
Latin prmdicare, to assert or declorc, 
.signifies that wliich is predicated or 
iissortcd; a class or kind d(^scribe<l by 
definite iiiarks, orijdnally it ha<l no un- 
favomble connotation, but in modem 
paflamu), when applied to circum- 
sf,anc<'i.s, it expresses a temporary cm- 
barnussed sUuation conctnvably but not 
nec(*Svsarily occasioned by an act of one's 
own: Iwnice we speak of being in or 
bringing ounselves into a prediemnenL 
Plight, in the semse of peril, is derived 
from Anglo-I:^axon pliht, risk, danger, 
hence also a promise involving risk or 
peril: it has no connection with the 
English plight in the sense of fold, which 
is derived from the Latin plicatus, par¬ 
ticiple of plicate, to fold. It sijpiifios 
any circumstance in which on(i is dis¬ 
agreeably entangled. Case signifies 
anything which may befall us or -into 
wmeU we fall, from casus, past participle 


of cadere, to fall, mostly, though not 
necessarily, contrary to our inclination. 
Those latter two terms, therefore, de¬ 
note a species of temporary condition, 
for they both espress that whick 
happens to the object itself, without 
reference to any other. A person is in 
an unpleasant situation who is shut up 
in a railway compartment with 
agreeable company. He is in an awk¬ 
ward predicament when, in attempting 
to please one friend, he displeases an¬ 
other. He may be in a wretched plight 
if he is overturned in a car at night and 
at a distance from any habitation. He 
will be in evil case if he is compelled to 
put up with a spare and poor diet. 

Sec also Circumstance. 

SIZE, Magnituob. Greatness, 
Bulk. Size is short for assize, from 
assise, the feminine past participle of 
the French verb asseoir, to sit: from its 
moaningof the sitting of judgoscame the 
tax by them established, hence a fixed 
amount, and thence it developed the 
meaning of quantity or size in general; 
it is a general term including all manner 
of dimension or measurement; magni^ 
tvdc, from the Latin magnituao, from 
magnm, great, answering, literally, to 
the English word greatness, is employed 
in science or in an abstract sense to de¬ 
note some specific measurement; great-- 
ness is an unscientific term applied in 
the same sense to objects in general: 
size is indefinite, it never characterizes 
anything cither as large or small; but 
fnagnilude and greatness always sup¬ 
pose something great; and bulk denotes 
a considorahlo dc^cc of greatness: 
things which are diminutive in size wiU 
often have an extraordinary degree of 
beauty or some other adventitious 
perfection to com])cn8ate the do- 
liciency; astronomers have classed the 
stars according to their different mag¬ 
nitudes; greatness has boon considered 
os one source of the sublime; hulk is 
that species of greatness which de¬ 
stroys the symmetry, and consequently 
the beauty, of objects. 

SKETCH, Outlines. A sketch 
may form a whole; outlines ore but a 
part: the sketeJi may comprehend the 
outlines and some of the particulars; 
outlines, as the t<^rm l>o.spoaks, <*om- 
prohend only the line on tlio (exterior: 
the skeleh, in drawing, may servt^ as a 
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landscape, as it presents some of the 
features of a country; but the outUms 
serve only as bounding lines, within 
which the sketch may be formed. So in 
the moral application, we speah of the 
sketches of countries, characters, man¬ 
ners, and the like, which serve as a de¬ 
scription; but of the (mtlines of a plan, 
of a work, a project, and the like 
which serve as a basis on which the 
subordinate parts are to be formed: 
barbarous nations present us with rude 
sketches of nature; an abridgment is 
little more than the (Mimes of a larger 
work. 

See also Delineate. 

SKILFUL. See Clever. 

SKILFULNESS. See Knack. 

SKIN, Hide, Peel, Rind. Skin ^ 
a Scandinavian word, is the term in 
most general use; it is applicable both 
to human creatures and to animals: 
hide, Anglo-Saxon hyd, allied to Latin 
cutis, skin (whence cuticle), is used only 
for the skins of large animus: we speak 
of the skins of birds or insects, but of 
the hides of oxen or horses and other 
animals, which are to be separated 
from the body and converted into 
leather. Skin is equally applied to the 
inanimate and the animate world, but 
'peel, Latin pellis, a skin, and rind, 
Anglo-Saxon rinde, the bark of a tree, 
possibly allied to rim, signifying that 
which goes round and envelops, belong 
only to inanimate objects: the skin 
is generally said of that which is in¬ 
terior, in distinction from the exterior, 
which is the peel: an orange has both 
its peel and its thin skin underneath; 
an apple, a pear, and the like has a 
peel. The peel is a soft substance on 
the outside; the rind is generally in¬ 
terior and of a harder substance: in 
regard to a stick, we speak of its peel 
and its inner skin; in regard to a tree, 
we speak of its bark and its rind: 
hence, likewise, the term rind is applied 
to cheese and other incrusted sub¬ 
stances that envelop bodies. 

SLACK, Loose. Slack, Anglo- 
Saxon^ sleac, meant originally fluid. 
Loose is a Scandinavian word allied to 
the verb lose. These two words dif¬ 
fer more in application than in sense: 
they are both opposed to that which is 
close bound; but slack is said only of 
that which is tied or that with which 


anything is tied; while loose is said 
of any substances the parts of which 
do not adhere closely: a rope is slack 
in contrast with the tight rope, which 
is stretched to its full extent; and in 
general cords or strings are said to be 
slack which fail in the requisite degree 
of tightness^ but they are said to be 
loose in an indefinite manner, without 
conveying any collateral idea: thus the 
string of an instrument is denominated 
slack rather than loose; on the other 
hand, hose is said of many bodies to 
which the word slack cannot be applied: 
a garment is hose, but not slock; the 
leg of a table is hose, but not slack. 

In the moral application^ that which 
admits of additional activity is de¬ 
nominated slack, and that which fails 
in consistency and close adherence is 
hose: trade is slack, or a person's zeal, 
etc., becomes shek (hence the term of 
reproach slacker, which arose during 
the European war to denote persons 
unwilling to work to help the allied 
countries to victory}; but an engage¬ 
ment is hose and principles are hose. 

SLANDER. See Asperse. 

SLANT, Slope. Slant is a Scan¬ 
dinavian word, meaning to slope or 
glide, and shpe, from the root found 
in the verb slip, are both expressive of 
a sideward movement or direction; 
they are the same in sense, but different 
in application: slant is said of small 
bodies only; shpe is said indifferently 
of all bodies, large and small: a book 
may be made to slant by lying in part 
on another book on a desk or a table, 
but a piece of ground is said to shpe. 

SLAUGHTER. See Carnage; Kill. 

SLAVERY. See Servitudsj; 
Thralldom. 

SLAY. See Kill. 

SLEEP, Slumber, Doze, Drowse, 
Nap. Sleep is in Anglo-Saxon shaman. 
Slumber comes through Middle Eng¬ 
lish slmnerm, from a Teutonic root 
meaning to be silent. Doz(\ is a Scuin- 
dinaviah word allied to dizzy and to 
daze. Drowse com(‘s from the Anglo- 
Saxon drdsian, to bo sluggish. Nap is 
in Anglo-Saxon knmppian, to doze. 

Sleep is the general t(^rm, which 
(h^signates in an ind(*rinite marmt^r 
that state of the body to which all 
animated beings are subjc<Jt at certain 
seasons in the course of nature; to 
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slumber is to sleep lightly and softly; 
lo doze is io incline to sleep or to be¬ 
gin sleeping; to nap is to sleep for a 
time: every one who is not indisposed 
sleeps (hiring the night; those who are 
aciciLstomcHl to wake at a certain hour 
of the morning commonly slumber only 
after that time; there are many who, 
though i.hiy cannot sltrp in a carriage, 
will yet h(i obliged to doze if they travel 
in tho night; in hot climates the inid- 
(ll(^ of the day is commonly chosen for 
a mip. 

Skoppf Drowsyj Lethargie. — Sleepy 
I'xpressos either a temporary or a per¬ 
manent. state. Drowsy expresses mostly 
a temporary state; lethorgiCy from /ci/t- 
(irgy, m Latin leihtrgiay Greek 'hfiapylay 
compounded of forgetfulness, sig¬ 
nifying a proneness to forgetfulness or 
sleepy (Icscribcs a permanent or habit¬ 
ual state. 

Sleepy^ as a temporary state, ex- 
prc'ssos also what is natural or season- 
abl(*; drowsiness exjrosst^s an inclina¬ 
tion to seep at unseasonable hours; 
it is natural to bo sleepy at the hour 
when we arc accustomed to retire to 
rest; it is common to bo drowsy when 
sitting still after dinner. SLee'j^nru^sSj 
ius a permanent Ht.a(.o, is an infirmity 
to whic’.h some p(‘rsons arc subject con¬ 
stitutionally; lethargj/ is a disease with 
which piioph^ ot.h(»rwisc the most wake¬ 
ful may b(^ otujasionally attacked. 

SLENDER, ihetavs. 

SLIDE. Bee Blip. 

SLIGHT. Sec Citrsoby; Diskb- 
oaud; Snub; Thin. 

SLIM. S(ic Thin. 

SLIP, iSnDiii, Gui>b. Slipf from 
sUpimj and slide, from slidan, and 
glide, from gUdan, are all Anglo-Saxon 
words. 

To slip is an involuntary, and slide a 
voluntary, motion: those who go on 
the ioo in fear will slip; boys slide on 
the ice by way of amusement. To slip 
and slide are lateral movements of the 
foc^t, but to glidG i.s the inovoment of 
tho whole body and just that easy 
motion which is made by slipping, slid¬ 
ing, flying, or swimming: a person 
glides along the surface of the ice when 
he slides; a vessel glides through tho 
water. 

In the moral and figurative applica¬ 
tion, a person slips who commits unin¬ 


tentional errors; he who wittingly, and 
yet without difficulty, falls into the 
practice and habits which are recom¬ 
mended slides into a certain course of 
life: he glides through life if he pursues 
his course smoothly and without inter- 
ruptiion. 

Bee also Lapse. 

SLOPE. See Slant. 

SLOTHFUL. See Inactive. 

SLOW, Dilatory, Tardy, Tedi¬ 
ous. Slow, in Anglo-Saxon slaw, may 
be allied to lasves, in Latin signifying 
the left hand, the left hand being slow of 
movement. Dilatory, of the same deri¬ 
vation as tho English dilate, comes 
from Latin di-dis, apart, and latvs, car¬ 
ried, the past participle of feri'c, i. e,, an 
action which is put off and brought 
over from the time of its conception or 
requirement. If. moans longfhening out 
the time required for any performance. 
Tardy, from the Latin tardus, signi¬ 
fies, literally, slow. Tedious, from the 
Latin Uttdium, weariness, signifies caus¬ 
ing weariness. 

Slow is a general and unqualified 
term applicable to the motion of any 
object or to the motions and actions 
of persons in particular, and to their 
dispositions also; dilatory relates to 
tho disposition only of persons: we 
arc slow in what we arc about; wo are 
dilalory in setting about a thing. Slow 
is applied to corporeal or mental ac¬ 
tions; ajierson maybe shw in walking 
or slmv m conceiving: tardy is appli¬ 
cable to mental actions; we arc tardy 
in our proceedings or our progress; 
wo are tardy in making up accounts or 
in concluding a treaty. We may be 
slow with propriety or not, to our own 
inconvenience or that of others; when 
wo arc tedious wo are always so im¬ 
properly: “To bo slow and sure” is 
a vulgar proverb, but a great truth; 
by this we do ourselves good and in¬ 
convenience no one: but he who Ls 
tedwu^ is slow to the annoyance of 
others: a prolix writer must always 
be tedious, for ho keeps tho reader long 
in suspense before no comes to the 
conclusion of a period. 

SLUGGISH. Bee Inactive. 

SLUMBER. See Sleep. 

SLY. See Cxtnning. 

SMALL. See Atomic; Little. 

SMEAR, Daub. Smear is allied to 
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Anglo-Saxon smerim, a weak verb from 
t)he substantive smeru fat or grease^ 
and originally signified to cover with 
fat or grease. Davb comes from Old 
French davber^ to plaster, from Latin 
de, down, and aJbare, to whiten. 

To smear in the literal sense is ap¬ 
plied to such substances as may be 
rubbed like grease over a body; if 
said of grease itself, it may be proper; 
as coachmen smear the coach-wheels 
with tar or grease; but if said of any¬ 
thing else, it is an improper action, 
and tends to disfigme, as children 
smear their hands with ink or smear 
their clothes with dirt. To smear and 
davb are both actions which tend to 
disfigure; but we smear by means of 
rubbing over: we davb by rubbing, 
throwing, or any way covering over: 
thus a child smears the window with 
his finger or he daubs the wall with 
dirt. 

By a figurative application smear is 
applied to bad writing or whatever is 
soiled or contaminated, and davb to 
bad painting or to whatever is exe¬ 
cuted coarsely or clumsily: indifferent 
writers who wish to excel are fond of 
retouching their letters until they 
make their performance a sad smear; 
bad artists, who are injudicious in the 
use of their brush, load their paintings 
with color and convert them into da%(bs, 

SMELL, Scent, Odor, Perfume, 
Fragr^ce. Smell, Middle English 
mel, is allied to smoulder. Scent, 
changed from sent, comes from the 
Latin sentire, to perceive or feel. Odor, 
in Latin odor, allied with Greek o^ctv, 
to smell. Perjume, compounded of per 
and fumus, a smoke or vapor, that is, 
the vapor that issues forth. Fragrance, 
in Labrnfragrantia, comes from/ra^Trare, 
to emit an odor; hence, in Latin, fragum, 
a strawberry. 

Smell and scent are said either of 
that which receives or that which gives 
the smell; the odor, the Tperfume, and 
fragrance, of that which communicates 
the smell. In the first case, smell is 
said generally of all living thmgs with¬ 
out distinction; scmt is said only of 
such animals as have this peculiar 
faculty of tracing objects by their 
smeU: some persons have a much 
quicker smell than others, and some 
have an acuter smell of particular ob¬ 


jects than they have of things in 
general: dogs are remarkable for their 
qiuckness of srent, by which they can 
trace their masters and other objects 
at an immense distance; other ani¬ 
mals are gifted with this faculty to a 
surprising degree, which serves them 
as a means of defence against their 
enemies. 

In the second case, smell and scent 
are compared with odor, perfume, and 
fragrance either as respects the objects 
communicating the smell or the nature 
of the midi which is communicated. 
Smell is indefinite in its sense and uni¬ 
versal in its application; scent, odor, 
perfume, and fragrance are species of 
smell: every object is said to smell 
which acts on the olfactory nerves; 
flowers, fruits, woods, earth, water, 
and the like have a smell; scent is 
most commonly applied to the smell 
which proceeds from animal bodies; 
the odor is said of that which is artificial 
or extraneous; the perfume and /ra- 
grance of that which is natural: the 
burning of things produces an odor; 
the perfume and fra^ance arises from 
flowers or sweet-’Smelling herbs, spices, 
and the like. The terms smell and 
odor do not specify the exact nature of 
that which issues from bodies; they 
may both be either pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant; but smell, if, taken in certain 
connections, signifies a bad smell, and 
odor signifies that which is sweet: meat 
which is kept too long will have a 
smell, that is, of course, a bad smell; 
the odors from a sacrifice arc accepta¬ 
ble, that is, the sweet odors ascend to 
heaven. Perfume is properly a wi<lc- 
spreading smell, and when taken with¬ 
out any epithet never signifies anything 
but what is good; it is the sweetest and 
most powerful perfume: the perfume 
from flowers and shrubs is i\s grateful 
to one sense as their colors and con- 
I formation arc to the other; the /m- 
grance from groves of myrtle and 
orange trees surpasses the beauty of 
their fruit or foliage. 

SMITE. See Strike, 

SMOOTH. See Even; Unruffi^bd. 

SMOTHER. Sec STir*LB; Suffo¬ 
cate. 

SNEER. See Scoff, 

SNIPER. See Shar3?-shootbr. 

SNUB, Cut, Slight. These words 
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all signify to treat another with f.on- important stations of life must be 
tempt. Slight means to treat as if of grave. Even in our pleasures we may 
slight importance. We may slight a observe sobriety, which keeps us from 
fricuid indirectly by failing to invite any excessive ebullition of mirth; but 
him to a social enterl-ainment or to on particular occasions, where the im- 
consulti hia wishes in some matter in portance of the subject ought to weigh 
which he f(H'ls that he has a right to an on the mind, it becomes us to be gr<we, 
opinitm. Smib, the original luoaning of At a feast wo have need of sobriety; 
which is to out off, something short, in- at a funeral we have need of gravity. 
dicates a more crude and direct action. Sobriety extends to many more ob- 
Wc mub anot-hor by obviously disro- jeets than gravity; we must be softer in 
garding him or treating him with con- our thoughts and opinions, as well as 
tempt. 'Fo cut is to evi a friend or in our outward conduct and behavior; 
acquaintance out of the circle of our in- but we can bo gravCf properly speaking, 
tercsts entirely. We may slight an ac- only in our looks and our outward 
quaintance by treating him with loss deportment, 
consideration than ho expects. We Sec also Modesty. 
s/mft him by troai ing him with a posi- SOBRIETY. See Modesty. 
live lacik of respect or consideration. SOCIABLE. See Cycle; Social. 
We cut him by disregarding him alto- SOCIAL, Sociable. Socialj from 
gether, by failing to recognize his ex- socim, a companion, signifies belonging 
istence at all. or allied to a companion, having the 

See also Abash. disposition of a companion; sociaUe, 

SOAK, Drench, Stbev. Soak^ from from the same, signines able or fit to 
Anglo-Saxon sonan^ is related to suck, be a companion; the former is an 
Steep is a Scandinavian word moaning active, the latter a pjissivo, quality: 
to mak(» to stoop, to overturn, h(«ic(i t.o sodM people seek others; sociable peo- 
pour water over grain by turning the plo are sought for by others. It is 
receptacle upwidc down. Ikmch is a possible for a man to be social and not 
variation of drink; it means, literally, sociable; to be sociable and not social: 
to caiirto to drink. he who draws his pleasures from so- 

Tlu' idea of communicating or re- ciety without communicialing his share 
cciving a liquid is common to those to tne common stock of entertainments 
terms. A person's clothes are soaked is social, but not sociable; men of a 
in rain when the water has penetrated taciturn disposition are often in this 
every thread; he himself is drenched case; they receive more than they 
in the rain when it has penetrated, as give: ho, on the contrary, who has 
it wore, his very body; drench, there- talents to please company, but not 
fore, in this case only oxpresst^s the the inclinai.ion to go into company, 
idea of soak in a stronger manner. To may be sociable, but is seldom so- 
steep is a sp(Hdos of soaking employed cial; of this description aro humorists 
as an artificial process; to «ouAj is, how- who go into company to gratify their 
evc^r, a pt^rmamnit action by which hard pride and stay away to indulge their 
tilings an? rondi^rod soft; to steep is a humor. 

temporary action by which soft bodies Social and sociahle are likewise appli- 
becomo ixmotratod with a lujuul: cable to thin^^s, with a similar distine- 
thus salt meat requirtss to be soaked; tion; social intercourse is that inter- 
fnuts are steeped in brandy. course which men have together for 

^BER, CUiAVE. Sober (see An- the purposes of society*; social plcas- 
htinent) cxiiressos the absence of all ures are what they enjoy by associate 
exhilaration of spirits: grave (aiK? that ing tog(ithor: a family; is sociable; fel- 
word) cxprcssi^s a w(?ight in the in- low-travellers are sociable: a church 
toll(,5Ctual operations which ^ niakcis givcjs a sociable. 
them procciwl slowly. Sobriety is th<‘r<?- B(je .also Convivial. 
fore a more natural and ordinary state SOCIALISM, Communtsm, Both of 
for the human mind than j7ravi<2/: it be- tlu^se words indicate a theory of gov- 
hooves every man to bo sober in all emmemt which holds that ntxu^ssities of 
situations: but those who fill the most life should not b<^ wholly in the c.onfcrol 
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of the individuals strong enough to when we speak of the laws of society^ 
take possession of them, but should be the well-being of society; or it is said 
equitably distributed by some central only of a particular number of in- 
authoriiy acting in accordance with dividuals associated, in which latter 
the will of the whole community. But case it comes nearest to company, and 
communism, from Latin communis, differs from it only as to the puiposc 
common, holds that all goods should of the association. A society is always 
be held in common, that the possessions formed for some solid purpose, as the 
or earnings of each individual should Humane Society; and a company is 
go into a common fund to be redis- always brought together for pleasure 
tributed in accordance with the needs or profit, as has already been observed, 
of all the members composing the Good sense teaches us the necessity of 
community. This system has been car- conforming to the rules of the society 
ried out in some special social groups— to which we belong: good-breeding pre- 
in the monasteries, for example—^and, scribes to us to render ourselves agrcc- 
to some extent, in the organization of able to the company of which we form 
the Russian Zemstva, and it obtains to- a part. 

day in many families, especially those of When esgiressing the abstract action 

the working classes. But it has never of associating, the term society is even 
been successfully extended to the large more general and indefinite than bo- 
aad various commimity composing a fore; it expresses that which is corn- 
state. Socialism, on the other hand, mon to mankind, and company that 
simply provides that all that is neces- which is peculiar to individuals. The 
sary to support life— i. e., land and the love of society is inherent in our nature; 
machinery of production—shall be un- it is weakened or destroyed only by the 
der the control of the community as a defect of our disposition or by some 
whole, so that no individual shall have mental or psychological derangement: 
it in his power to buy up any of the every one naturally likes the company of 
crops, like wheat, which are necessary his own friends and connections in prof- 
to support life, and to control the sell- erence to that of strangers. Society is a 
ing pnee, or to keep in his possession permanent and habitual act; company 
large tracts of land not under cultiva- is only a particular act suited to the 
tion, etc. Socialists differ in their occasion: it behooves us to shun the 
ideas concerning the character and society of those from whom wc can 
extent of the communal control; and loam no good, although we may somc- 
sociaUsm is often associated with doc- times be obliged to be in thoir com- 
trines of pacifism, eta,, which bring it pany. The society of intoUigemt men 
into disrepute. But, as a matter of is desirable for those who are onUa-ing 
fact, in moments of crisis, when na- life; the company of facetious men is 
tional existence is threatened, the eoriaZ- agreeable in travelling. 
istic principle of the control of that See also Community; Fellowship; 
which is necessary for the welfare of the Public. 

whole community by the whole com- SOFT, Mild, Gentle, Meek. Soft 
munity, is promptly applied—as in the and mild have the same form and ap- 
food-control regulations in the warring plication in Anglo-Saxon as in Modcsni 
countries during the European war, English. (see that word). Mech 

and the regulation of conscription in is a Scandinavian word, 
the United States. All these terms denote the absence 

SOCIALIST. See Intransigent. of an unpleasant action, Homciimcis 
SOCIETY, Company. Society and also a positively pleasant action, and 
company (for both see Association) sometimes a i)Ositive roadiiuiss to 
here express either the persons asso- yield to the action of other b<>di<\s. 
ciating, the act of associating, or the Soft is talccn in these diffortmt sc^nsoH, 
state of being associated. In either as a soft pressure or tread which is 
case society is a general and company not easily felt or heard, and a soft 
a particular term; as respects persons substance that yields readily to tUo 
associating, society comprehends either touch or pressure. Mild and gentle are 
all the associated part of mankind, as mostly taken in the sense of not aid- 
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ing with an unpleasant force; as mild 
clieeso, or mild fruits, g&ntle motion. 
Meek is talfon in the passive sense of 
not resisting force by force. The first 
three terms have a physical and moral 
application; the last only a moral 
application. Soft is applied to such 
ol>jects as aci, pleasantly in point of 
strength on the car or the eye, as a 
i^ojt voice, a soft light; or pleasantly, 
in point of smoothness, on the feeling, 
as a soft cushion, a soft skin. Mild and 
gordU are applied to objects that act 
not unpleasantly on the senses; as mild 
beer, not too strong either for the 
palato or the body; mild air, that is, 
npt unpleasfintly cold; gentle exercise, 
gentle motion, not violent or excessive 
in degree: so a gentle stream and a 
gerUle rain. These terms are, agree¬ 
ably to this distinction, applied to the 
same objects; a soft voice, soft musi(‘., 
as that which is positively pleasant; 
a gentle voice is one not loud. 

A soft air or climate is positively 
pleasiint; a mild air or climate is sim¬ 
ply without any undue cold; a gentle 
wind is opposed to one that is boister¬ 
ous. 

Soft is sometimes applied to motion 
in the purely negative sense; as a soft 
step, i. c,f one made without great 
pressure of the foot; a goTitlc motion 
IS one that is made slowly, not quick. 
It is necessary to tread sofllg when no 
noise is to bo made, and to move 
gently when one is ill 

So likewise when those terms are ap¬ 
plied to objects that act on the moral 
feelings, they admit of a similar dis¬ 
tinction, Words are cither softj mihl^ 
or genth; soft words arc calculated to 
soften or diminish the angry feeling of 
others, "rhe proverb says, **A soft 
answer turnoth away wrath.” A re¬ 
proof is rniUly inasmuch as it does not 
wound the feelings; a censure, or 
admonition, or reproach, is gentlcj 
inasmuch as it is free from asperity. 
So likewise punishments are mild that 
inflict little pain; means of coercion are 
gentle that arc not violent. Manners 
aro softf mild, and gentle, but softness in 
this case is not always commendable. 
Too much softness in the manners of 
a man is inconsistent with manly firm¬ 
ness. Mildness and gentleness are 
mote generally commendable. Mild 


manners are peculiarly becoming in 
superiors or those who have the power 
of controlling others, provided they 
do not interfere with good order. 
Gentle manners are becoming in all per¬ 
sons who take a part in social life. 
Softness of manner may likewise be 
assumed, but mildness and gentleness 
are always genuine, the former arising 
from the temper, tho latter either from 
the temper or from good-breeding, of 
which it is tho greatest mark. 

When these terms are employed as 
characteristics of the person or his dis¬ 
position, they aro comparable with 
meek, which is used only in this sense. 
Soft, as far as it denotes a susceptibility 
of soft or tender emotions, may and 
ought to exist in both sexes; but it 
ought to bo the peculiar characteristic 
of the female sex; mildness, as a natural 
gift, may disqutilify a man for com¬ 
mand, unless it be tempered by firm¬ 
ness and discretion. Gentleness, as a 
part of the character, is not so much 
to be recommended as gentleness from 
habit. 

Meekness denotes the forbearance to 
use force, oven in cases of peculiar 
provocation: in those who are called 
upon to direct or command it may be 
carried to an excess. 

Gmtlc, mild, and meek aro likewise 
applied to animals, the former to desig¬ 
nate that easy flow of spirits which fits 
them for being guided in their move¬ 
ments, and the latter to mark that 
assivc temper that submits to every 
ind of treatment, however harsh, 
without an indication oven of dis¬ 
pleasure. A horse is genth, as opposed 
to one that is spirited; the former is 
devoid of that impetus in himself to 
move which renders the other ungov¬ 
ernable: the lamb is a pattern of 
rrmkness, and yields to tho knife of 
tho butcher without a struggle or a 
groan. 

SOIL. Sec Stain. 

SOJOURN. See Abidbi. 

SOLACE. See Consolm. 

SOLDIER-LIKE. See MABTiAIi. 

SOLE. See Solitary; Uniqub. 

SOLEMN, See Grave. 

SOLICIT. See Beo; Bespeak. 

SOLICITATION, Importunity. 
Soliedtation is general; importunity is 
particular: it is importunate or trouble- 
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some solicitation. Solicitation itself is do better: harsh language and severe 
that which gives trouble to a certain looks are not the only means of cor- 
extent, but it is not always unreason- recting the faults of others: single in- 
able: there may be cases in which stances of extraordinary talents now 
we may yield to the solicitations of and then present themselves in the 
friends, to do that which we have no course of an age.^ 
objection to be obliged to do; but In the adverbial form, solelyf only, 
importunity is that solicitation which and singly are employed with a similar 
never ceases to apply for that which it distinction. The disasters which at- 
is not agreeable to give. We may tend an unsuccessful military enter- 
sometimes be urgent in our solicitations prise are seldom to be attributed solely 
of a friend to accept some proffered to the incapacity of the general: there 
honor; the solicitation, however, in are many circumstances both in the 
this case, although it may even be natural and moral world which are 
troublesome, yet is sweetened by the to be accounted for only by admitting 
motive of the action: the importunity a Providence as presented to us in Di- 
of beggars is often a deliberate means vine revelation: there are many things 
of extorting money from the traveller, which men could not effect singly that 

SOLICITOR. See Deummee. might be effected by them conjointly. 

SOLICITUDE. See Caeb. See also One. 

SOLID. See Fiem; Haed; Sttb- Solitary, Desert, Desolate.—Solitary 
STANTiAL. (see above). Desert is the same as 

SOLITARY, Sole, Only, Single, deserted, from Latin desertus, da, privar 
AU these terms are more or less op- tive, and the past i)ar<iciplc of scrcrc, 
posed to several or many. Solitary to join, meaning disjoined, abandoned, 
and sole, both derived from solus, alone forsaken. Desolate, in Latin desolatus, 
or whole, signify a thing left by itself; signifies made solitary. 
the former mostly in application to All these epithets are applied to 
particular sensible objects, the latter places, but witn different modifications 
m regard mostly to moral objects: of the common idea of solitude which 
a solitary shrub expresses not only one belongs to them. Solitary simply de- 
shrub, but one that has been Mt to notes the absence of all bein^ of the 
itself: the sole cause or reason signi- same kind: thus a place is solitary to a 
fies that reason or cause which stands man where there is no human being 
unsupported by anything else. Only, but himself; and it is solitairy to a 
that is, onely, simplifying the quality of brute when there are no briit.os with 
unity, does not include the idea of de- which it can hold society. Destrl con- 
sertion or deprivation, but it compre- vcys the idea of a place made solitary 
hends that of want or deficiency: he by being shunned, from its unfitness 
who has only one shilling in his pocket as a place of residence. All deserts arc 
means to imply that he wants more places of such wildness as seem to 
or ought to have more. Single, which frighten away almost all inhabitants, 
is an abbreviation of singular (see Desolate conveys the idea of a place 
Simple), signifies simply one or more made solitary, or bare of inhabitants, 
detached from others, without con- and all traces of habitation, by violent 
veying any other collateral idea: a means: desolation is solitude coupled 
single sheet of paper may be some- with wretchedness; every country may 
times more convenient than a double become desolate which is exposed to the 
one; a single shilling may be all that inroads of a ravaging army, and a per¬ 
is necessary for the present purpose: son may be desolate who feels himself 
there may be single ones, as well as a unable to associate with others. 
sinyle one; but the other terms ex- SOLVE, Resolve. Solve and re- 
elude the idea of there being anything solve both come from the Latin solvere, 
else. A solitary act of generosity is to loosen. 

not sufficient to characterize a man Between solve and resolve there is no 
as generous: with most criminals the considerable difference either in flense 
sole ground of their defence rests upon or application: the former seems mer(‘- 
their not having learned to know and ly to speak of unfolding in a genc^ral 
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manner that which is wrapped up in 
obscurity; to resolve is rather to un¬ 
fold it by the particular method of 
carrying one back {re-) to first principles; 
we solve a problem and resolve a diffi¬ 
culty. 

SOME, Ant. So?nef Anglo-Saxon 
smij allied to same, is altogether re¬ 
strictive in its sense: aiiy, Anglo- 
Saxon tvMg {an, one, with suffix ig), 
signifying is altogether universal 
and indeliuite. Some applies to one 
particular part in distinction from the 
rest: any to every individual part with¬ 
out distinction. Some think this and 
others that/: an.y person might believe 
if he would; atiy one can conquer his 
passions if he uses his will-power. 
In (jonseqiience of this dist<inction in 
sense, some can bc^ used only in particu¬ 
lar aflirmativo propositions; but any, 
which is equivalent to all, may be 
either in negative, interrogative, or 
hypothetical propositions: some say 
so: does any one believe it? He will 
not give to any. 

SOON, Early, Biotmer. All these 
words ara expressive of time; but soon 
respects some future period in general; 
early, or ere, before, and hclinwH, or by 
the time, b(^fore a giv(*n time, respect 
some part.i(5ular period at no gnnit 
dist.ance. A pc^rson may come soon 
or early; in the fornuT c^aso he may 
not be' long in coming from the time 
that the words arc spoken; in tlw^ 
latter case he comes before the time 
ai)pointcHl. Ho who rises soon does 
nothing (^xtnwirdinary; but ho who 
rises early or hothnes exeecnls the us\ial 
hour (sonsiderably. Soon is said most¬ 
ly of i)ari.icular acts, and is always 
dated from the time of tho person 
speakitig, if not otherwise <«pre8sed; 
oonui soon signifies aftc^r tho present 
moment: early and belitncs, if not 
otherwise expressed, have always re- 
siKJct to some specific time appointed; 
come early will signify a visit, a meet¬ 
ing, and tho like; do it betimes will 
signify b(‘foro the thing to be done 
is wanted: in this manner, botli are 
employeil for the actions of youth. 
An early attontioix to dul-ies will rimch^r 
them habitual and pleasing; wo must 
b<‘gin beHmes i,o bring tho stubborn 
will info subjection. 

SOOTHE. See Allay; Moluey. 
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SOPHISTRY, Fallacy. Sophistry 
comes from Gre^ aotpiarrig, a teacher of 
arts and sciences for money; a pre¬ 
tended lover of wisdom. It derives its 
name from the so-called sophists, the 
teachers of rhetoric, who travelled from 
city to city imparting the secrets of 
plausible and convincing speech, mak¬ 
ing **the worse appear the better 
cause.” Sophistry applies to an ar- 
^mment or reason which has a decep¬ 
tive appearance of rationality and 
truth: fallacy, from Latin fallax, de¬ 
ceitful, to a general statement which 
seems to bo true partly because it has 
been generally accepted without ques¬ 
tion. Sophistty is often founded on a 
fallacy, that is, it is a chain of argument 
that is deceptive, beginning with a 
general statement, a fallacy, which 
seems to be true, but is not. 

SORDID. See Mean. 

SORROW. See Aitfuction. 

SORRY, Grieved, Hurt. Son ^ 
and grieved are epithets somewhat dif¬ 
fering from their primitives sorrow and 
grief (see Affliction), inasmuch as 
they arc applied to ordinary subjects. 
We speak of being sorry for anything, 
however trivial, which concerns our¬ 
selves; but we arc commonly grieved 
for that which concerns others. 1 am 
sorry that 1 was not at homo when a 
person called upon me; I am grieved 
that it is not in my power to serve a 
friend who stands in need. Both these 
terms connote only that which we do 
ourselves: hurt (see Displease and 
Injury) that which is done to us, de¬ 
noting painful feeling from hurt or 
wounded feelings; wo are hurt at being 
treated with disrespect. 

SORT. See Kind. 

SOUL, Mind. These terms, or the 
equivalents to them, have boon em¬ 
ployed by all civilizca nations to desig¬ 
nate that part of human nature which 
is presumed to be distinct from matter. 
The soul, however, from Anglo-Saxon 
s6/wel, is probably from a Sanskrit root 
moaning light. Like the auinia of tho 
Latin, which comes from the Greek 
&vsfioc, wind or breath, it is repre¬ 
sented to our minds by the subtlest 
or most ethereal of s(‘nsihlt» objects, 
namely, bniath or spirit, aiuU denotes 
properly the quickeming or vital prin¬ 
ciple. MM, on the contrary, from 
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An^o-Saxon gemyndj is that sort oi extended, in its application, to denote 
power which is closdy allied to, and a human being, or the individual in 
m a great measure dependent upon, general. Also, what is excellent, the 
corporeal organization: the former is, essential or principal part of a thing, 
therefore, the immortal, and the latter the spirit. 

the mortal, part of us; the former con- ^ SOUND, Sane, Healthy. Sound 
nects us with spirits, the latter with is the Anglo-Saxon word, sund, corre- 
brutes; in the former we distinguish spending to Latin sanus, whence sane 
consciousness and will, which is pos- is derived. Healthy (see that word), 
sessed by no other created being that Sound is extended in its application 
we know of; in the latter we distin- to all things that are in the state in 
guish nothing but the power of receiv- which they ought to be, so ^ to pre- 
mg impressions from external objects, serve their vitality; thus animals and 
which we call ideas, and which we have vegetables are said to be sound when 
in common with the brutes. Poets and in the former there is nothing amiss 
philosophers speak of the soul in the in their breath, and in the latter in 
same strain, as the active and living their root. By a figurative applica- 
principle. tion, wood and other things may be 

The ancients, though unaided by the said to be sound when they are entirely 
light of Divine revelation, yet repre- free from any symptom of decay; 
sented the soul as a distinct principle, sane is applicable to human beings, 
The Psyche of the Greeks, which was in the same sense, but with reference 
tile name they gave to the human soul, to the mind ; a sane person is opposed 
was feigned to be one of their incor^ to one that is insane. The mind is also 
poreal or celestial beings. The anima said to be sound when it is in a perfect 
of the Latins was taken precisely in state to form right opinions, 
the modem sense of the souZ, by which Healthy expresses more than cither 
it was distinguished from the animus sound or sane; we arc healthy in cveiy 
or mind. Thus the Emperor Hadrian part, but we are sound in that which is 
is said on his dying bed to have ad- essential for life; he who is sound may 
dressed his soul in words which clearly live, but he who is healthy enjoys life, 
denote what he thought of its inde- Sounds in the sense of noise, comes from 
pendent existence. Latin sonus^ a sound; tone, from Latin 

The mind, being considered as an at- tonum, Greek r6voQ, a thing stretched, 
tribute to the sem, is taken sometimes the string of a musical instrument, the 
for one faculty and sometimes for an- sound made by the vibrating of the 
other; as for the understanding, when string. 

we say a person is not in his right Sound is that which issues from any 
mind: sometimes for the intellectual body, so as to become audible; tone is 
power; or for the intellectual capacity; a species of sou7id which is producsed 
or for the imagination or conception. from particular bodies: a sound may 
Sometimes the word mind is em- be accidental; we may hear the sounds 
ployed to denote the operations of the of waters or leaves, of animals or men: 
thinking faculty^ the thoughts or opin- tones are those particular somids or 
ions; or the will, choice, determina- modulations of sound which arc made 
tion, as in the colloquial phrase, to either to express a particular feeling 
have a mind to do a thing. or to produce harmony; a sheep will 

Sometimes it stands for the mem- cry for its lost young in a tom of dis- 
ory, as in the familiar expressions to tress; an organ is so formed as to 
call to mind, put in mind, etc. send forth the most solemn tmm. 

Lastly, the mind is considered as the SOURCE. See Geiim; Okxoiet; 
seat of all the faculties, and also of the Sfbino. 

passions or affections. SOURCELESS. See Axhooknic. 

The soul, being the better part of a SOVEREIGN. S<Hi Prinoe. 
man, is taken for the man's self; as SPACE, Room:. For the derivation 
Horace says, in allusion to his friend of syacc see spacious undcT Ample. 
Virgil, ''et serves animse dimidium Iioo7n, Anglo-Saxon riim, meant origi- 
meae hence the term is figuratively nally a wide space, and is allied to Latin 
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rus (whence rwraZ, etc.), meaning wide speak sense or nonsense, we speak in- 
open country. telligibly or unintelligibly; but we say 

Those are both abstract terms, ex- what wo think at the time, 
pressive of that portion of the universe In an extended sense, speak may 
%vhich is supposed not to be occupied refer as much to sense as to sound, 
by any solid body: space is a general but then it applies only to general 
term which includes within itself that cases, and say to particular and passing 
which infinitely surpasses our coinpre- circumstances of life: it is a great abuse 
hension; room, is a limited term which of the gift of speech not to speak 
comprehends those portions of sirn'e the truth; it is very culpable in a per- 
which are ari.ifici.‘illy formed: space Ls son to say that he will do a tiling and 
either oxtemded or bounded; room is not to do it. 

always a bounded space: the space be- To say and tell are both the ordinary 
tween two objecia is cither natural, actions of men in their daily inter¬ 
incidental, or designedly formed; the course; but say is very partial, it may 
Tomn is that which is the fruit of dc- comprehend single unconnected sen- 
sign, to suit the convenience of persons: tenccs or even single words: wo may 
there is a suflicient space between the say yes or no, but wo tdl that which is 
heavenly bodi(\s to admit of their mov- connected and which forms more or 
ing without confusion; the value of a less of a narrative. To say is to corn- 
house <issent.ially dc^pends upon the municato that which passes in our own 
quantity of room whi<ih it affords: in minds, to express our ideas and feol- 
a row of trees there must always be ings as they rise; to tell is to communi- 
vacant spaces between each tree; in cat.e events or circumstances respecting 
a car th(‘re will be room only for a ourselves or others: it is not good to 
given number of persons. let children say foolish things for the 

Space is taken only in *tho natural sake of talking: it is still worse for 
acnao; room is also employed in the them to be encouraged in telling every- 
moral application; in every person i-hing they hoar: when every one is 
there is anii)lo room for amendment allowed to say what ho likes and what 
or imt)roveuu'nt. he thinks, there will commonly be 

SPACIOUS. See Ample. more speaket's than hearers; those who 

SPARE, Sec Affoup; Save. accustom themselves to teZHong stories 

SPARING. S<^e Economical. impose a burden upon others which is 

SPARK. S(Hi CUllant. not repaid by the pleasure of their com- 

SPARKLE. See Shine. 

SPEAK, Say, Tell. Speak and say Sec also Utter. 
arc Anglo-Saxon words whose meaning Speak, Talk, Converse, Discourse ,— 
has not altered from the beginning— The idea of communicating with, or 
speak being dcrivcxl from later Anglo- communicating to, another, by means 
Saxon spccan, and say from seegan; of signs, is common in the signification 
company Crerman sjfrcchen and sagen, of all tlicse terms: to speak is an in- 
Tell, Anglo-v'^axon tvlla7i, is allicKl to definite term specifying no oircum- 
Anglo-Saxon ialii, a number, a narnir stance of the action; we may speak 
tive—niod(TU English tale. only one word or many; but talk, 

To speak may simply consist in ut- which is but a variation of teU. is a 
toring an arti<itilai<5 sound; but to say mode of speaking, namely, for a 
is to conimunicuite some idea by moons continuance: we may speak from 
of words: a child bc^gins to simk the various motives; we talk for pleasure; 
monwiiit it opens its lips to utter any vro converse for improvement or in- 
acknowledged sound; but it will bo tollc^ctiuil gratifi(iation: wo spook with, 
some time before it can say anything: or to a person: we talk commonly to 
a person is siiid to speak high or low, others; wo converse witli others. Speaks 
or indistinctly; but ho says ing a language is quite distinct from 
that whuiU is true or false, right or writing it: tlioso who iJiink least talk 
wrong: a <iumb man cannot speak; most: conversation is the rational em- 
a fool cannot say anything that is ployment of social beings, who seek 
worth hearing; wo speak languages, wo by an interchange of ideas to purify 
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the feelings and improve the under¬ 
standing. 

Conversation is the act of many 
together; discourse, in Latin discursus, 
expressing properly an examining or 
deliberating upon, like talk, may be 
the act of one addressing himself to 
others; parents and teachers discourse 
with young people on moral duties. 

SPECIAL, Specific, Pabticular. 
Special, in Latin specialis, signifies b^ 
longing to the species; specific, in 
Latin speci/icus, from sped-, for spedes, 
a species, and a weakened form of 
facere, to make, signifies making a 
species; particular, belonging to a par¬ 
ticle or small part. The special is that 
which comes under the general; the 
particular is that which comes under 
the special: hence we speak of a special 
rule; but a particular case. Particulir 
and spedjic are both applied to the 
properties of individuals; but particur 
tar is said of the contingent circum¬ 
stances of things, spedjic of their in¬ 
herent properties: eve:^ plant has 
something particular in itself different 
from others, it is either longer or 
shorter, weaker or strongerj but its 
spedjic property is that which it has 
in common with its species: particular 
is, therefore, the term adapted to loose 
discourse; spedfic is a scientific term 
which describes things minutely. 

The same may be said of particur 
larize and spedjy: we particularize for 
the sake of information; we spcdfy 
for the sake of instruction: in describ¬ 
ing a man's person and dress we par¬ 
ticularize, if we mention everytfiiing 
singly which can be said about it; in 
defineating a plan it is necessary to 
spedjy time, place, distance, materials, 
and everything else which may be con¬ 
nected with the carrying it into execu¬ 
tion. 

SPECIES. See Kind. 

SPECIFIC. See Special. 

SPECIIVIEN. See Copt. 

SPECIOUS. See Colorable. 

SPECK. See Blemish. 

SPECTACLE. See Show. 

SPECTATOR. See Looker-on. 

SPECTRE. See Vision. 

SPECULATION. See Theory. 

SPEECH. See Address; Language. 

SPEECHLESS. See Silent. 

SPEED. See Hasten. 


SPELLBOUND, Bewitched. These 
words have a similar meaning. Both 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin, and bear 
their original meaning on their face, 
as it were. Spellbound means bound 
by a spell, a spell being originally a 
narrative myth or fable, hence the ab¬ 
sorption of one who listens to such 
narration; thence by extension an 
utterance or incantation, by which 
superhuman spirits were called upon 
to take the victim under their power. 
Bewitched means under the influence 
of a witch. Spellbound and bewitched 
are both used figuratively— spellbound 
to indicate a state of rapt attention in 
which all motion is suspended; be¬ 
witched to signify under a powerful 
influence, which seems in some way 
abnormal. Bewitched often describes 
absorbing and exclusive admiration of 
or devotion to a person or an idea. 

SPEND, Exhaust, Drain. Spend 
comes from Anglo-Sax n spendan, to 
spend, shortened from Latin dispendere, 
from dis, out, and pcndcre, to weigh, 
meaning to weigh out money. Exhaust, 
from the Latiii ex, out, and haustus, 
past participle of hxmrire, to draw water. 
Drain, in Anglo-Saxon drenian, origi¬ 
nally meant to become dry, and is allied 
to dry. 

The idea of taking from the sub¬ 
stance of anything is common to these 
terms; but to spend is to deprive it in 
a less degree than to exhaust, and that 
in a less degree than to drain: every 
one who exerts himself in 1.hat degree 
spends his strength; if the exertions 
are violent he exhausts himself; a 
country which is drained of men is 
supposed to have no more left. To 
spend may be applied to tiiat which is 
eithei’ external or inherent in a body; 
exhaust to that which is inherent; 
drain to that which is external of the 
body in which it is containtid: wo 
may speak of spending our wealth, our 
resources, our time, and the like; but 
of exhausting our strength, our vigor, 
our voice, and the likci; of draining, 
in the proper application, a v<ws(*l of 
ite liquid, or in the imi>rop<*r applica¬ 
tion, draming a treasury of it.s cont.(‘nts: 
hence arises this further distinction, 
that to spend and to exhaust may tend, 
more or less, to the injury of a body; 
but to drain may be to its advantage. 
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Iniismuch as what is spent or exhausted 
may be more or less essential to the 
soundness of a body, it cannot be 
parted with wit.hoiit diminishing its 
value or oven destroying its existence; 
as when a fortune is spenJt it is gone, 
or when a personas strength is*ea;- 
hiusied he is no longer able to move: 
on the other hand, to drai% though a 
more complete evacuation, is not 
always injurious, but sometimes even 
useful to a body, as when the land 
is drained of a superabundance of 
water. 

Spend, Expend, Waste, Dissipate, 
Squandtr, — Spend and expend, both 
come tiltimat(dy from Latin pendcre, to 
weigh —spend indirectly through Anglo- 
Saxon, <*x‘pend directly from Latin ex, 
out, and pemkre, to weigh; but spend 
implies simply to turn to some purpose, 
or make use of; to expend carries with it 
likewise the idea of exhausting; and 
waste, moreover, comprehends the idea 
of exhausting to no good purpose: we 
spend moiK'y when wo purc-hase any¬ 
thing with it; we expeiul it when we lay 
it out in large quantities so as essen¬ 
tially to <linuuish its quantity: indi¬ 
viduals spend what tlicy have; govern¬ 
ment expmuis vast sums in conducting 
the aiTaira of a nation; all persons 
wtsie their property who have not suf¬ 
ficient <iis(irotion to use it well: wc 
spend our time, or our lives, in any em¬ 
ployment; we &cpetd our strength and 
faculties upon some arduous under¬ 
taking; wc waste our time and talents 
in trifles. 

Dissij[Hitey in Latin dissipates, from 
dissipare^ means to disperse, to tlirow in 
all directions. Squmuler meani» original¬ 
ly to scat ter abroad, and is a nasalised 
form alli<Hl to Lowland Scotch sqmiter, 
to sphush about, scatter. Both th(«o 
terms* ih(*r(fore, denote modes of wastr 
ing; but the former scorns peculiarly 
applicable to that which is wasted in 
detail uj)on different objects, and by a 
distraction of the mind; the latter 
rospo(5l« rather the act of wasting in Uio 
gross, in large quantities, by plank^ss 
profusion: young men are apt to dis-- 
sipalc their property in pleasure; the 
open, generous, and thoughtless are 
apt to squander their property. 

SPHERE. Boo CiKCLB. 

SPILL. ScoPouR. 


SPIRIT. See Animation; Unc¬ 
tion. 

SPIRITED. See Spirituoxts. 

SPIRITUAL. See Incorporeal.; 
Spirit uotrs. 

SPIRITUOUS, Spirited, Spiritual, 
Ghostly. Spirituous signifies having 
spirU as a physical property, after the 
manner of spirituous liquors: spirited 
is applicable to the animal spirits of 
either men or brutes; a person or a 
horse may be s^rUed. 

What is spiritual is after the man¬ 
ner of a spirit, and what is ghostly is 
like a ghost: although originally the 
same in moaning, the former being de¬ 
rived from the Latin spiritus, and the 
latter from the Anglo-Saxon gast, Ger¬ 
man geist, and both signifying what is 
not corporeal, yet they have acquired 
a difference of application. Spiritual 
objects are mostly distingu^ed from 
those of sense. Hence it is that the 
spiritual is opposed to the temporal. 

Ghostly is more immediately opposed 
to the carnal or the secular, and is a 
term, therefore, of more solemn im¬ 
port. 

SPITE. See Malice. 

SPLASH. See Dabble. 

SPLENDID. Sco Superb. 

SPLENDOR. See Brightness; 
Macnificenge. 

SPLENETIC. Sco Hypochondri¬ 
acal. 

SPLENIC FEVER. See Anthrax. 

SPLIT. See Break. 

SPOIL. See Booty; Bungle. 

SPOLIATION. See Rapine; Rav¬ 
age; Sack. 

SPONTANEOUSLY. See Will¬ 
ingly. 

SPORT. See Amusement; Jest; 
Play. 

SPORTIVE. Seo Lively; Play¬ 
ful. 

SPOT. Sec Blemish; Place. 

SPOTLESS. See Blameless. 

SPOUT. See Spurt. 

SPRAIN. See Strain. 

SPREAD, Scatter, Disperse. 
Spread applies equally to divisible or 
indivisible bodies; wc spread our 
money on tho table, or wo may spreod 
a cloth on the table; but scatter^ like 
shatter, is a frequentative of shake, and 
is applicable to divisible bodies onty; 
wo scatter com on tho ground. To 
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spread may be an act of design or other¬ 
wise, but mostly the former: as when 
we spread books or papers before us: 
scatter is mostly an act without design; 
a child scatters the papers on the floor. 
When taken, however, as an act of 
design, it is done without order; but 
spread is an act done in order; thus 
hay is spread out to dry, but corn is 
scattered over the land. 

Things may spread in one Section, 
or at least without separation; but 
they disperse (see Dispel) in many 
directions, so as to destroy the con¬ 
tinuity of bodies: a leaf spreads as it 
opens in all its parts, and a tree also 
spreads as its branches increase; but 
a multitude disperses^ an army dis¬ 
perses, Between scatter and disperse 
there is no other difference than that 
one is unmethodical and often involun¬ 
tary, the other systematic and inten¬ 
tion^: flowers are scattered along a 
path which accidentally fall from the 
nand; a mob is dispersed by an act 
of authority: sheep are scattered along 
the hills; religious tracts are dispersed 
among the poor: the disciples were 
scattered as sheep without a shepherd 
after the delivery of our Saviour into 
the hands of the Jews; they dispersed 
themselves, after his ascension, over 
every part of the world. 

To spread is the general, the other 
two are particular terms. To spread 
may be said of anything which occu¬ 
pies more space than before, whether by 
a direct separation of its parts or by an 
accession to the substance; but to ex- 
powd, from Latin expardere, is tp spread 
by means of extending or unfolding the 
parts; a mist spreads over the earth; 
a flower expands its leaves: a tree 
spreads by the CTOwth of its branches; 
the opening bud expands when it feels 
the genial warmth of the sun. Dif- 
fvsion is that process of spreading which 
consists literally in pouring out in 
different ways. 

Spread and expand are used likewise 
in a moral application; diffuse is sel¬ 
dom used in any other application: 
is here, as before, equally in- 
te as to the mode of the action; 
everything spreads^ and it spreads in 
any way; but expansion is that gradual 
process by which an object opens or 
unfolds itself after the maimer of a 


flower. Evils spread^ and reports 
spread; the mind expands^ and pros¬ 
pects expand; knowledge diffuses itself, 
or cheerfulness is diffused throughout 
a company. 

Sp'eady Circulate, Propagate, Dis¬ 
seminate. —To spread is said of any 
object material or spiritual; the rest 
are mostly employed in the moral 
application. To spread is to extend 
to an indefinite width; to circulate is 
to spread within a circle: thus news 
spreads through a country; but a story 
circulates in a village or from house 

. a 

of 

persons or things; propagate and dis¬ 
seminate are the acts of persons only. 
The thing spreads and drculaies, or it 
is spread and circulated by some one; 
it is always propagated and disseminated 
by some one. Propagate, from the 
Latin propagare, to increase by layers, 
from propages, a layer, from stem con¬ 
tained in compages (compare English 
compact), a fastening together, and dis- 
seminate, from dis, apart, and semen, a 
seed, are here figuratively employed as 
modes of spreading, according to the 
natural operations of increasing the 
quantity of an 3 rthing which is implied 
in the first two terms. What is prop¬ 
agated is supposed to secure new ad¬ 
herents, as when doctrines, either good 
or bad, are propagated among the people 
so as to make them converts; what is 
disseminated is supposed to be sown in 
different parts; thus principles arc dis¬ 
seminated among youth. 

SPRIGHTLY. See CnEEBPUL; 
Lively. 

SPRING, Fountain, Source. 
Spring denotes that wliich springs; 
the word, therefore, carries us back to 
the point from which the water issues. 
Fountain, through French from Low 
Latm fontana, based on classical fans, a 
fountain, signifies that from which any¬ 
thing is poured, and comprehends in it 
a coUection or certain quantity of water, 
both natural and artificial: and source 
is from Old French sorse, the feminine 
past participle of the verb sourdre 
(with intercalated d), from surgerc. to 
rise, and carries us back to the place 
whence the water takes its rise. Bmngs 
are to be found by digging a sufficient 


to house, or a report is circulated u 
neighborhood. 

Spread and circulate are the acts 
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depth m all parts of the earth; in 
mountainous countries, and also in the 
Eiist, wo read of Jounliii7is which form 
thomsolvoH, and supply the surroimd- 
ing parts wiUi refreshing streams: tlie 
50itrcc,s' of rivers are mostly to be 
traced to soiik^ mountain. 

^ These terms are all used in a figuriv- 
tivc sense: is taken for that 

whi(ih is always (lowing; fountain for 
tihat which contains an abundant sup¬ 
ply for a si,roam, and source for the 
channel through which from the com- 
menctuneut. any evtmt comes to p^iss. 

Spring^ Stari, SUirtle, Shrink .—^The 
idea of a suddtiii motion is expressed 
by all tlw\s(^ t<Tms, but the circum¬ 
stances and mode differ in all; spring 
is mdefinite in those respects, and is 
therefore the most general term. To 
spring and slart^ Middle Itlnglish sterien^ 
to move suddenly, may be either volun¬ 
tary or involuntary movements, but 
the former is mostly voluntary and the 
latter involuntary; a person springs 
out of bed, or one animal spmigs upon 
another; a person or animal starts 
from a certain point to begin running, 
or sUxrts with fright from one side to 
the other. To startlej which is a 
froqucmtiatiive of start, is always an 
iuvohintiiry action; a horse starts by 
sud<lenly (lying from the point on 
which ho 8tan<ls; but if ho startles ho 
seems to lly back on himself and stops 
his course; to s;)nng and start, there¬ 
fore, always carry a person farther 
from a given point; but startle and 
shrink are movements within ono^s 
self; startling is a sudden convulsion 
of the franuj which makes a person 
stand in Imsitation whether to proceed 
or not; shrinking, from Anglo-Saxon 
Hcrincarb, is alli(‘.d to shrug, shHtnp, etc,, 
and nujans a contraction of the iraino 
within any sudden and uncjx- 

pocted sound makes a person startle; 
the approach of any frightful object 
makes him shrink back; spring and 
start ore mostly employed oiily in 
the proper sense of corporeal move¬ 
ments; startk and shrink are employed 
in regard to the movements of the mind 
as well m the body. 

See also AniSE. 

Sprinkle, Bed^w.'---SprinMe is from 
sprmkU, the frequentative form of 
Middle English sprengent allied to 


Dutch sprenkelen, to sprinkle; it de¬ 
notes cither an act of nature or design: 
to bedew is to cover with dew, which is 
an operation of nature. By sprinkling, 
a liquid falls in visible drops upon the 
earth; by bedewing, it covers by im¬ 
perceptible drops: rain besprinkles the 
earth; dew bedews it. 

So lilcewise, figuratively, things are 
sprinkled with flour; the cheeks are 
bedewed with tears. 

SPRINGING. See Salient. 

SPROUT, Bun. SproiU is in Anglo- 
Saxon spnUan, meaning to germinate, 
allied to spout. Bud is a word of un- 
ccrlain but probably Teutonic origin 
wliich does not appear in Anglo-Saxon, 
but is found in Middle English as bud^ 
den, to bud.. Of. Dutch hot, a bud. To 
bvd is to put forth buds; the noun bud 
is a variation from button, which it re¬ 
sembles in form. (Cf. the French how- 
ton, which means both bml and button.) 
To sprout is to come forth from the 
stem; to hid., to put forth in buds. 

SPRUCE. See Finical. 

SPURIOUS, Supposititious, Coun- 
TEEPEiT. Spurious comes from Latin 
spwries, false, of illegitimate birth. 
Supposititious is derived from Latin 
mipposUidus, from the stem of sup- 
poncro, suppose or substitute, and sig¬ 
nifies to be supposed or conjectured, 
something not real but substituted, 
in distinotidn from being positively 
known. Counterfeit (sec Imitate). 

All these terms are modes of the 
false; the former two indirectly, the 
latter directly; whatever is uncertain 
that might be certain, and whatever 
is conjectured that might bo con- 
clusivcj ore by implication false; that 
which IS made in imitation of another 
thing, so as to pass for it as the true 
one, is positively false. Hence, the 
distinction between these terms and 
the ground of their applications. 
An illegitimate offspring is said to be 
apurUm in the literal sense of the word, 
tno father in this case being always 
uncertain; and any offspring which is 
termed spurious falls ncoessaxily under 
the imputation of not being the off¬ 
spring of the person whose name it 
boors. In the same manner an edition 
of a work is termed spurious which 
comes out under a false name or a 
name different from that on the title- 
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page; supposiHtiom expresses more or 
less of falsehood, according to the nat¬ 
ure of the thing. A supposititious par¬ 
ent implies little less than a directly 
false parent; but in speaking of the 
origin of any person in remote periods 
of antiquity, it may be merely sup¬ 
posititious or conjectural from the want 
of information. Counterfeit respects 
rather works of art which are exposed 
to imdtation; coin is counterfeit which 
bears a false stamp, and every inven¬ 
tion which comes out under the sanc¬ 
tion of the inventor’s name is likewise 
a counterfeit if not made by himself or 
by his consent. 

SPURT, Spotjt. To spurt meant 
originally to germinate and is the same 
word as sprout; Middle English 
spruten. Spotd. Middle English spovr- 
ten, to spurt out—^the word has proba¬ 
bly no relation to the English spit; they 
both express the idea of sending forth 
liquid in small quantities from a cav¬ 
ity; the former, however, does not 
alwa^rs include the idea of the cavity, 
but simply that of springing up; the 
latter is, however, confined to the cir¬ 
cumstances of issuing forth from some 
lace; dirt may be spurted in the face 
y means of kicking it up, or blood 
may be spurted out of a vein when it 
is opened, water out of the mouth, 
and the like; but a liquid spouts out 
from a pipe. To spurt is a sudden ac¬ 
tion arising from a momentary impetus 
given to a liquid either intentionally 
or incidentally; the beer will spurt from 
a barrel when the vent-peg is removed: 
to spout is a continued action produced 
by a perpetual impetus which the 
liquid receives equally from design or 
accident; the water spouts out from a 
pipe which is denominated a spouJt, or 
it will spout out from any cavity in the 
earth, or in a rock which may resemble 
a spout; a person may likewise spout 
water in a stream from his mouth. 

Hence the figurative application of 
these terms; any sudden conceit which 
compels a person to an eccentric action 
^ a spurt, particularly if it springs from 
iU-humor or caprice; a woman will some¬ 
times take a spurt and treat her inti¬ 
mate friends very coldljr, either from a 
fancied offence or a fancied superiority; 
to spout, on the other hand, is to send 
fprth a stream of words in imitation of 


the stream of liquid, and is applied to 
those who affect to be speakers or who 
recite in an affected manner. 

SPY, Scout. For the derivation of 
spy see Emissaky. Scout is derived 
from Old French escouter, to listen, 
Latin auscultare. A spy and a scout 
are both agents sent out to gain in¬ 
formation, but spy suggests secrecy 
and disguise; scout active and watchful 
movement. A spy, in times of war, 
enters directljr into the camp of the 
enemy and gains what information he 
can by pretending to espouse the en¬ 
emy’s cause. A scout, on the other 
hand, is a kind of watchman, as it 
were, sent out to explore a territory 
and find out what ne can without 
being caught. He depends upon quick¬ 
ness of movement, skill, and observa¬ 
tion rather than upon deceit. 

SQUALID, Dirty, Foul. Squalid, 
dirty, and foul aU indicate a condition 
of uncleanness. Dirty signifies merely 
that which is not clean, that which 
is covered with dirt. Foul, Anglo- 
Saxon fut, adds to the idea of unclean¬ 
ness the suggestion of something loath¬ 
some, offensive. Squalid, from Latin 
squalidus, adds to the idea of unclean¬ 
ness the suggestion of misery and pov¬ 
erty. A palace may be dirty or foul; 
but it will not be squalid, A peasant’s 
hut may be spoken of as squalid, 

SQUANDER. See Spend. 

SQUEAMISH. See Fastidious. 

SQUEEZE. See Break; Press. 

STABILITY. See Constancy. 

STABLE. See Firm. 

STAFF, Stay, Prop, Support. From 
staff in the literal sense comes st^ff 
in the figurative application: anything 
may be denominated a staff wliich holds 
up after the maimer of a staff, particu¬ 
larly as it respects persons; bread is 
said to be the staff of life; one person 
may serve as a sta^ to another. 

The staff serves m a state of motion; 
the stay and prop are employed for 
objects in a state of rest: tli(s stay 
makes a thing stay for the time being, 
it keeps it in its place; it is equally 
applied to persons and things: we 
may be a stay to a person who is fall¬ 
ing by letting his body rest against 
us; in the same manner buttresses 
against a wall, and shores against a 
building, serve the purpose of stays 
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while they are repairing. For the the effect of weakness, particularly the 
same reason that part of a woman’s weakness of old age: a drunken man 
dress which serves as a stay to the always staggers as he walks; one who 
body is dononiinatod stays: the prop is giddy reels from one part to another: 
keeps a thing up as a permanency; to stagger is a much less degree of un- 
cvery pillar on which a building rests steadiness than to reel; for he who 
is a prop; whatever, therefore, requires staggers is only thrown a little out of 
to be raised from the ground and kept the straight path^ but he who reels 
in that state may be sot upon props, altogether loses his equilibrium; reel- 
Support^ (sec Hold) is a general term, ing is commonly succeeded by falling, 
and in its most general sense compre- To stagger and reel are said as to the 
hends all the others as species: what- carriage of the whole body; but totter 
ever supports, ihat is, bears the weight has particular reference to the limbs; 
of an object, is a support, whether in a the knees and the legs totter, and con¬ 
state of motion like a staff or in a state scquently the footsteps become totter- 
of rc'st like a slay or prop. ing. In an extended application, the 

Staff, stay, and prop are applied figu- mountains may be said to stagger and 
rativciy in the sense of a support, with to red. in an earthquake: the houses 
a similar distinction between them. may totter from their very bases. In 
is applied in the proper sense a figurative application, the faith or 
to moral as well as tangible objects: the resolution of a person when 

hope is the support of the mind under its hold on the mind is shaken and 
the most trying circumstances; relig- begins to give way; a nation or a gov- 
ion, as the foundation of all our hopes, emment will totter when it is torn by 
is ihe best and surest support under internal convulsions, 
affliction. STAGNATE. See Stand. 

Staff, Stidi, Crutch.—Staff is in STAIN, Soil, Sully,Tarnish. /Siain 
Anglo-Saxon staf. Stick is Anglo- (see Blemish). Soil comes through 
Saxon sHcca, something that could French from Latin suUlus, a pig; from 
stick or i)iorce into another object, sics, a sow, and signifies to wallow 
Crutch comes from Anglo-Saxon cncc, as a sow. S'tdly, Anglo-Saxon sylian, 
developing to crick (cf. cricicct), and means to bemire, from Teutonic sol, 
througn critch to crutch, a bent stick, mud, Modem English soil; but its 
and hence a endeh or staff. meaning may be influenced by the verb 

The ruling idea in a staff is that of to soil. Tarnish comes through French 
firmness and fixedness; it is employed from Old High German tamen, to ob- 
for leaning; upon; the ruling idea in scure, darken, 
the stick is that of sharpness with All those terms imply the act of 
which it can penetrate; it is used for diminishing the brightness of an ob- 
walking and ordinary purposes: the ject; but the term siain denotes some- 
ruling id('a in th<^ crutch is its form, thing grosser than the other terms 
whi<‘ii servos the spc^cific purpose of and is applied to inferior objects: 
support in c*isc of lameness; a staff can things which are not remarkable for 
never bo small, but a stick may bo piurity or brightness may bo stained, 
large; a crutch is in siisc more of a staff as hands when stained with blood or 
than a (common slick, a wall stained with chalk; nothing is 

STAGGER, Kkml, Totter. Stagger mlUed or tarnished but what has some 
is a Scandinavian word from a root intrinsic value; a fine picture or piece 
signifying to push allied to stake. To of writing may bo easily soiled by a 
reel signifies to go around like a reel, touch of the finger; the finest glass is 
a small spindle for winding yarn. Totter the soonest tarnished: hence, in the 
is for toltcr, a frequentative of tilt. moral application, a man’s life may bo 
All thcao terms designate an in- stained by some gross immorality: his 
voluntary and an unsteady motion; honor may be sidlied or his glory 
they vary both in the cause and the tarnished, 
mode of the action; staggering and See also Attaint; Color. 

reeling are occasioned either by drunk- STALWART, Athletic, Brawtsty. 

ennoss or sickness; tottering is purely Stalwart comes from Anglo^xon stos- 
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poUjoyrdej literally, foundation-worthy, 
capable of being used as a foundation, 
hence strong, steadfast. Athletic, from 
Greek &9\nrt}s, one who contends for 
a prize, means characteristic of one 
trained for physical contests. Brawny 
means having brawn, from Old French 
hraon, a slice of flesh, German braton, 
flesh for roasting, brawn referring es¬ 
pecially to the fleshy, muscular portions 
of the arms or legs. All these words 
signify '*in possession of physical | 
stren^h.” In the case of stalwart the 
idea of physical endurance and courage 
is added to that of strength; in the 
case of athletic the idea of a special 
training rendering the body flexible 
and seff-controlled as well as strong is 
added; in the case of brawny the specific 
suggestion of large muscles and hard¬ 
ened flesh is added to the idea com¬ 
mon to all three words. 

S'TAMMBR. See Hesitate. 

STAMP. See Mark; Seal. 

STAND, Stop, Best, Stagnate. 
To stand, in Middle English standen, 
cognate with German stehen, Russian 
stat^ or stoydf, Latin stare, Greek lerjifu, 
to stand, Hebrew svi, to settle. Stop, 
in Saxon stoppan, etc., conveys the 
ideas of pressing, thickening, as in the 
Low Latin stupare, to stop up with 
food, from the classical stupa, meaning 
tow, and the Greek crr(t7n], whence it has 
been made in English to express im¬ 
movability. (see Ease), Stagnate, 
in Latin stagnatus, participle of stag- 
nare, comes from stxbgnum, a pool, and 
that either from stare, to stand, because 
waters stand perpetually in a pool, or 
from the Greek ffreyveic, an enclosure, 
because a pool is an enclosure for 
waters. 

The absence of motion is expressed 
by all these terms; stand is the most 
general of all the terms; to stand is 
simply not to move; to stop is to 
cease to move: we stand either for 
want or inclination or power to move; 
but wc stop from a disinclination to 
0 on: to rest is to stop from an express 
islike to motion; we may stop for 
purposes of convenience or because we 
have no farther to go, but we rest from 
fatigue. 

To stagnate is only a species of stand¬ 
ing as respects liquids; water may both 
stand and stemate: but the former is 


a temporary, the latter a permanent, 
stand: water stands in a puddle, but it 
stagnates in a pond or in any confined 
space. 

All these terms admit of an extended 
application; business stands still, or 
there is a stand to business; a mer¬ 
cantile house stops, or stops payment; 
an affair rests undecided, or rests in the 
hands of a person; trade stagnates. 

See also Brook. 

STANDARD. See Criterion. 

STARE. See Gape. 

START. See Spring. 

STARTLE. See Spring. 

STATE, Realm, Commonwealth. 
The state is that consolidated part of 
a nation in which lie its power and 
greatness. The realm, from Old French 
realme. Modem royaume, a kingdom, 
both based on a hsrpothetical Low Latin 
regalimen, is any state whose govern¬ 
ment is monarchial. The common¬ 
wealth is the grand body of a nation, 
consisting both of the government and 
people, which forms the commonwealth, 
welfare, or wealth. 

The ruling idea in the sense and ap¬ 
plication of the word stcUe is that of 
government in its most abstract sense; 
affairs of state may either concern the 
internal regulations of a country or the 
arrangements of different states with 
each other. The term realm is em¬ 
ployed for the nation at large, but con- 
fin^ to such nations as are monarchial 
and aristocratical; peers of tlic realm 
sit in the English Parliament by their 
own right. The term commomvealih 
refers rather to the aggregate bofly of 
men and their possessions than to the 
government of a country: it is the 
business of the minister to consult the 
interests of the corntnonvicalth. 

Its political components constitute 
the commonwealth of Australia, and its 
counties the commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

See also Situation. 

STATELY. See Magistjurial; 
Ornate; Superb. 

STATION. See Condition; Place. 

STAY. See Continual; Staff. 

STEADINESS. See Constancy. 

STEAL AWAY. See ABSCOND. 

STEEP. See Soak. 

STEP. See Pace. 

STERN. See Ascetic; Austere. 
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STICK, Cleavts, Adhere. Stick is are here taken in a moral application, 
in Anglo-Saxon steca7i. Low Gorman The leading idea in all these terms is 
stekerij Latin stigare, Greek otIKhv, to that of keeping out of view: stifle is 
prick, Hebrew stock, to press. Cleave, applicable to the feelings only; sup^ 
m Anglo-Saxon cU'ofian, Low German press to the feelings or to outward 
klivcfi Danish klaehc, is conneotod with circumstances; smother to outward 
our words .<//?/.<■ and Kmc, in Latin circumstances only: we stifle resent- 

Grwk KoWa, glue. Adhere (sec At- ment; we suppress anger: the former 
tach). ^ is an act of some continuance; the 

These terms all exj^ress the being latter is the act of the moment: we 
joinetl to a body so as not to part slijle our resentment by abstaining to 
from it without an ofTort. Stick, which take any measures of retaliation; we 
is the g('n(Tal and familiar expression, suppress the rising emotion of anger, 
denotes a junction more or loss close: so as not to give it utterance or even 
things may alick very slightly, so as the expression of a look. It requires 
to c()me oft with the smallest touch, time and powerful motives to stifle, 
or things may be made to 6 ‘K‘c/c together but only a single effort to suppress; 
so fast, t-hai. they (tannol be separa.tccl; nothing but a long course of vice can 
wot j)aper may stick for a time, and enable a man to stijle the admonitions 
by means of glue may stick firmly. and reproaches of conscience; a sense 
What slicks may stick in any man- of prudcnco may sometimes load a man 
ncr, but what adheres, when said of to supjyress the joy which an occur- 
nalAiral bo<li<^s, adheres by the sticking rcnce produces in his mind. In re- 
on the out.er surfac/c: a foot sticks in gard to outward circumstances, we 
the mud: wax adheres to the fingers, say that a book is suppressed by the 
Adhesion, denoting a proi)erty of authoiity of government,; that vice is 
itiat-tor, is a sedentifio term. ^mppressed by the exertions of those 

Cleave is s<'ldomor xised than cither who have power: an affair is smothered 
of the other lorms, but always implies so that it shall not become generally 
a close adhesion produced by some known, or the fire is smothered under 
particular cause, the embers. 

Stick and adhm\ may also be applied See also Suffocate. 
figuratively, with tlw^ fik(j distinction. STIGMA. Sec Mark. 

As t-he act. of (lonscious agents, stick STILL. Sec Appease; Quell. 
is, as befort', the familiar expression. STIMULATE, See Encourage. 
whether appUcnl to material or si)irittial STIPEND. See Allowance. 
objects; a person may stick witli his STIR, Move. Stir is in Anglo- 
body or his mind to anything: in both Saxon slyrian, to move. Move (see 
cases it is an act of dotermination or Motion). 

p(‘rs<weran<;e. Stir is hero a specific^ move a generic, 

A pcTHon cleaves or axlhercs to an ob- tenn: wo may move m any manner, 
ject, in tlu' fonncT cjisc out of fooling, but to stir is to move so as to disturb 
m tht‘ ]at.t(T Ciwe from principle: a the rest and composure cither of the 
drowning man will cleave to anything body or mind; the term stir is there¬ 
by whioli h<j can be saved; a con- fore mostly employed in cases where 
sciontioxis man adfurcs to the truth. any motion, however small, is a dis- 

See also Adhkue; Fix; Staff. turbance: a soldier must not stir from 

STIFLE, Suppress, Smother. StiJlc the post which ho has to defend; 
is a Scandinavian word, allied to Ice- atrocious criminals or persons raving 
landic siifla, to dam up, make stiff, mad are bound hand tmd foot, that 
and to English stiff. Suppress (see thew may not stir. 

IIkphekb). ASV/,of/wT comes from Middle Sec also Thrill. 

English snuffthn, a suffocating smoke, STIR UP- See Awaken. 

and movm to have the effect of a suf- STOCK, Store. Stock meant origi- 

focating smoke, nally a stump remaining in the ground 

Stifle and trtnother in their literal —a significance which it still retains: 
sense will be more properly considered hence it developed the m(‘aning at 
under tlio article on Suffocate; they something fixed. 
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The ideas of wealth and stability! 
being naturally allied, it is not sur- 

E rising that stockj which expresses the 
itter idea, should also be put for the 
former, particularly as the abundance 
here referred to serves as a foundation, 
in the same maimer as stock in the 
literal sense does to a tree. Store 
likewise implies a quantity; but it 
implies an accumulated quantity. Any 
quantity of materials which is in hand 
may serve as a stock for a given purpose; 
thus a few shillings with some persons 
may be their stoc&in-trade: any quan¬ 
tity of materials brought together for 
a given purpose may serve as a store; 
thus the industrious ant collects a store 
of grain for the winter. The stock k 
that which must increase of itself; it 
is the source and foundation of in¬ 
dustry; the store is that which we 
must add to occasionally; it is that 
from which we draw in time of need. 
By a stock we gain riches; by a store 
we guard against want. 

The same distinction exists be¬ 
tween these words in their moral ap¬ 
plication; he who wishes to speak a 
foreign language must have a stock of 
famiuar words; stores of learning are 
frequently lost to the world for want 
of means and opportunity to bring 
them forth to public view. 

As verbs, to stock and to store both 
signify to provide; but the former is 
a provision for the present use and 
the latter for some future purpose: a 
tradesman stocks himself with such 
articles as are most salable; a fortress 
or a ship is stored: a person stocks him¬ 
self with patience or stores his memory 
with knowledge. 

STOP. See Cessation; Check; 
Hinder; Stand. 

STORE. See Stock. 

STORY, Tale. The story (see 
Anecdote) is either an actual fact or 
something feigned; the tah (see Fable) 
is always feimed: stories are circulated 
respecting the accidents and occur¬ 
rences which happen to persons in the 
same place; tales of distress are told 
by many merely to excite compassion. 
When both are taken for that which is 
fictitious, the story is either an un¬ 
truth or falsifying of some fact or it 
is altogether an invention; the taU is 
always an invention. As an untruth, 


the story is commonly told by children; 
and as a fiction, the story is commonly 
made for children: the tale is of deeper 
invention, formed by men of mature 
understanding, and adapted for per¬ 
sons of mature years. 

STOUT. See Corpulent. 

STRAIGHT, Right, Direct. 
Straight is the Middle English past 
participle of the verb which is now 
stretchy and meant literally stretched. 
Straight is applied, therefore, in its 
proper sense, to corporeal objects; a 
path which is straight is kept within a 
shorter space than if it were curved. 
Right and directy from the rectusy the 
past participle of Latin regere (to 
rule, guide), meaning here regulated 
or made as it ought, are said of that 
which is made by the force of the under¬ 
standing, or by an actual effort, what 
one wishes it to be: hence, the mathe¬ 
matician speaks of a right line, as the 
line which lies most justly between 
two points, and has been made the 
basis of mathematical figures; and the 
moralist speaks of the right opinion, as 
that which has been formed by the 
best rule of the understanding; and, 
on the same ground, we speak of a 
direct answer as that which has been 
framed so as to bring one soonest and 
easiest to the point desired. 

STRAIN, Sprain, Stress, Force. 
Strain is derived through Old French 
estraindrcy from Latin stringercj to pull 
tight, related to Anglo-Saxon strcccany 
to stretch: sprain comes from 01(1 
French espreindrey to press or wring, 
from Latin exprimere, to press out. To 
strain is to extend beyond its ordinary 
length by some extraordinary effort; to 
sprain is to strain so as to put out of 
its place or extend to an injurious 
length: the ankle and the wrist are 
liable to be swained by a sudden 
wrenching; the back and other parts of 
the body may be strained by over- 
exertion. 

Strain and stress arc kindred terms 
as being both variations of strcfleh and 
stringere; but they differ now very con¬ 
siderably in their application: figura¬ 
tively wo speak of straining a n<‘rv(‘, 
or straining a point, to express making 
great exertions, even beyond our or¬ 
dinary powers; and morally we speak 
of laving a stress upon <iny particulai^ 
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measure or mode of action, signifying side by land is called a tilrait: whatever 
to give a thing importance: the stravri is bounded by sides that are near each 
(see Strkss) may be put for the course other is narrow; thus a piece of land 
of sentiment which we express and whose prolonged sides are at a small 
the manner of expressing it; the stress distance from each other is ruirrow. 
may be put for the efforts of the voice The same distinction applies to these 
in uttering a word or syllable: a writer terms in their moral or extended use. 
may proceed in a slmin of panegyric STRANGE. See Particular. 

or invective; a speaker or a reader STRANGER, Foreigner, Alien. 

lays a stress on certain words by way Stranger, in Old French eslrangier, from 
of distinguishing them from others. Latin extraneus, based on the preposi- 
To strain is properly a species of fore- tion extra, in Greek signifies out of, 
ifig; we may/orce in a variety of ways, tliat is, out of another country: 
that is, by the exorcise of foree upon foreigner, from Old French forain, de- 
difTcrent bodies and in different di- rived from Low Latin foranms, from 
rcctions; but to strain is to exercise classical foras, out of doors, and alien, 
/orcc by stretching or prolonging bodies; from alimus, another's, have obvious- 
thus to strain a cord is to pull it to its ly the same original meaning: they 
full extent; but wo may speak of have, however, deviated in their ac- 
fordng any hard substance in, or /ore- ceptations. 

ing it out, or forcing it through, or Stranger is a general term and ap- 
forcing it from a body: a door or a plies to one not known or not an in¬ 
look may be forced by violently break- habitant, whether of the same or an- 
ing it; but a door or a lock may be other country; foreigner is applied 
strained by putting the hinges or the only to strangers oi another country, 
spring out of their place. So, likewise, and alien to one who has no political 
a person may be said to force himself or natural tic. TJlyssos, after his return 
to speak whm by a violent exertion from the Trojan war, was a stranger in 
ho gives uttcTanco to his words; but his own house; the French arc for- 
ho strains his throat or his voice when dgners in England, and the English in 
ho exer(‘.isos the force on the throat or Franco; neither can enjoy, as aliens, 
lungs HO iis to extend them. Force and the same privileges in a, foreign country 
as nouns, are in like mjuiner as they do in their own: the laws of 
comparable wh<® tlw^y are applied to hospitality require us to treat strangers 
the mode of utterance; we must use with more ceremony than wo do mcm- 
a certain force in the pronimciation of bors of the same family or very inti- 
cverjr word; this, therefore, is in- mate friends: the lower orders of the 
definite arul general; but the stress is English are apt to tvoat foreigners with 
that particMilar and strong degree of an undeserved contempt; every alien 
force which is exerted in the pronuncia- is obliged, in time of war, to have a 
tion of c(‘rtaiii words. license for residing in a foreign country. 

STRAIT, Narrow. Strait is dc- Strang<r is sometimes taken for one 
rived through French from Latin not acquainted with an object or not 
stric4m, part.i(‘apl(i of slringere, to bind exporien(‘,cd in its effects: foreigner is 
close, ami signifi(^s bound tight, that is, used only in the proper sense; but the 
lirouglit into a small compass: narrow, epithet foreign sometimes si^ifics not 
from Anglo-Saxon wcarw, closely drawn, belonging to an. object: alien is ap- 
exprosses a mode of noarncsB or close- plied in its natural sense to that which 
ness. Strait is a particular torm,\ mcr- is unconnected by any tie. 
row is general: straitness is an artificial STRATAGEM. See Artieice. 

mode of narrowness; a coat is strait STRATEGY. See Tactics. 

whioh is made to compress a body STRAY. See Deviate. 

within a small <*.ompaHs: narrow m STREAM, CtmiiENT, Tide. A fluid 

either th<* artificial or the natural proi)- body in a progrossivo motion is the 
erty of a body, as a, narrow ribbon or a object described in common by those 
narrow leaf. Tlmt whi(!h is strait is so tonus: slretmi is Ihe most general, 
by the im'ans of other bodies, as a the otht^r two are but mochw of the 
piece of water confm<?d close on each stream: stream, in Anglo-Saxon stream, 
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in German strom, comes from a root which enters into the signification of 
meaning to flow; a current^ from cur- stremurusness; this combines likewise 
rere, to run, is a stream running in a fearlessness, activity, and ardor. An 
particular direction; and a tidCy Anglo- advocate in a cause may bo strenuous 
Saxon tid, time, in German zeitj time, or merely bold: in the former cavse he 
is a periodical stream or current. All omits nothing that can be either said or 
rivers are streams^ which are more or done in favor of the cause, he is always 
less gentle according to the nature of on the alert, he heeds no difficulties 
the ground through which they pass; or danger; but in the latter case he 
the force of the current is very much displays his spirit only in the undis- 
increased by the confinement of any guised declaration of his sentiments, 
water, between rocks, or by means of Strenuous supporters of any opinion 
artificial impediments: the tide is high ai’e always strongly convinced of the 
or low, strong or weak, at difleerent truth of that which they support, and 
hours of the day; when the tide is deeply impressed with a sense of its 
high, the current is strongest. importance; but the hold supporter of 

From knowing the proper applica- an opinion may be impelled rather 
tion of these terms, their figurative and by the desire of showing his boldness 
moral application becomes obvious: a than maintaining his point. 
stream of air or a stream of light is a STRESS, Strain, Emphasis, Ac- 
prolonged moving body of air or light: cent. Stress and strain (for both see 
so a stream of charity, bounty, and the Strain) are general both in sense and 
like is that which nows in a stream: application; the former (from Old 
a current of air is a particular stream of French estredr, based on a hypothetical 
air passing through or between other derivative of Latin strictus, tightened) 
bodies, as the current of air in a still more than the latter: emphasis, 
housej so the current of men’s minds from the Greek composed of 

or opinions, that is, the running in a Iv, in, and <pd<ric, an appearance, signi- 
particular line: the tide being a tern- fying making to appear, and accent^ 
porary stream; fashion, or the ruling in Latin accentus, from ad, to, and 
propensity of the day, may be de- cantus, a song, signifying to suit the 
nominated a tide: it is sometimes vain tune or tone of the voice, are modes 
to attempt to stem the tide of folly, of the stress. Stress is applicable to 
it is therefore wiser to get out of its all bodies the powers of which may 
reach. be tried by exertion, as the stress Ufion 

See also Flow. a rope, upon a shaft of a carriag(*, a 

STRENGTH. See Power. wheel or spring in a machine: the 

STRENGTHEN, Fortipt, Invigo- strain is an excessive stress, by which 
RATE. Strengthen, from strength, and a thing is thrown out of its course; 

from/oriis and a weakened form there may be a strain in most oases 
of facere, si^ify to make strong: in- where there is a stress: but stress and 
vigorate signifies to put in vigor (see strain are to be compared with em- 
Energt). phasis and accent^ particularly in the 

Whatever adds to the strength, be it exertion of the voice, in which case the 
in ever so small a degree, strengthens; stress is a strong and special exertion 
exercise strengthens either body dr of the voice on one word, or one part 
mind; whatever gives strength for a of a word, so as to distinguish it from 
particular emergency fortifies; religion another; but the strain is the undue 
fortifies the mind against adversity: exertion of the voice beyond its usual 
whatever adds to the strength, so as to pitch, in the utterance of one or more 
give a positive degree of strength, in- words: we lay a stress for the convt^n- 
vigorates; morning exercise in fine icnce of others; but when we the 
weather invigorates. voice it is as much to the annoyance 

STREiroous, Bold. Strenuous, in of others as it is hurtful to ourselves. 
Latin sirenuus, from the Greek crpnvhg. The stress may consist in an elevation 
strong, undaunted, untamed, expresses of voice or a prolonged utteranc<‘; 
much more than bold; boldness is a the emphasis is that species of stress 
prominent idea, but it is only one idea which is employed to distinguish one 
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word or syllable from another: the applied to one’s self only to denote self- 
stnm may be accidental; but the 6wi- mortification. 

phaMS is an intentional atress: ignorant STRICTURE. See Animadvebsion'. 
peo])le and children are often led to STRIFE, Contention. Strife and 
laythe j?/rm on small and unimportant contentiorij derived from the verbs 
words in a sentence; speakers some- strive and contend (see Strive), have 
times find it convenient to mark par- this further distinction, that they 
ticiilar words, to which they attach arc both taken in the bad sense for 
a value, by the emphasis with which acts of anger or passion; in this case 
tlioy ut.Lor thorn. The stress may be strife is mostly used for verbal strife, 
casual or regular, on words or syllables; where each party strives against the 
the a(xv7it is f.hat kind of regulated other by the use of contemptuous or 
stress which is laid on one syllabic provoking expressions; contention is 
to distinguish it from another; there used for an angry striving with others, 
arc many words in our own language, either in respect to matters of opinion 
such as subject, object, present, and or matters of claim, in which each party 
th(i like, where, to distinguish the verb seeks to get the better of the other, 
from t.ho noun, the accent falls on the Strije is the result of a quarrelsome hu- 
last syllable for the former and on the mor; emtention, of a restless, selfish, 
first syllable for the latter. and greedy humor; strije is most com- 

In reference to the use of worrls, monly to be found in private life; conr 
these terms may admit of a further but too frequently mingles itself 

distinction; for we may lay a stress or in all the affairs of men. 
emphojm on a particular point of our See also Discord. 
reasoning^ in the first case, by cnlarg- STRIKE, Hit, Knock, Smite, Rap, 
ing upon it longer than on other ))oints; Cuff, Slap. These words all signify to 
or, in the st'cond (‘.ase, the use of give a blow to something, but they 
strong<}r (^xpr<‘asions or epithets. Tim differ in respect to the kind of blow 
strain or aecetit may bo employed to indicated. Strike, from Anglo-Saxon 
dosignal.e tlio tone or manner in which striaan, to go, proceed, allied to German 
we express ourselves, that is, the spirit sireictien, to strokcj means to give a 
of our diS(^ourso: in familiar language, smooth, swift blow in which the length 
wo talk of a person’s proceeding in a of something hits another thing, mt, 
strain of panegyric or of censure; but, on the other hand, is a Scandinavian 
in poetry, persons arc said to pour word moaning to light on—to touch 
forth their complaints of love in tender quickly and sharply with a point of 
accents. . something. The arrow hits the mark; 

STRETCH. See Extend. . the peasant sfn'te his horse with a stick. 

STRICT, Severe. Strict, from These distinctions arc not generally ob- 
strictus, bound or conrm<‘<l, character- served, but they arc certainly implied 
ixoa the thing which binds or keeps in in the use of the two words. To knock, 
control: severe (see Austere) cliar- Anglo-Saxon cnucian, is to strike one 
acterijs(\s in iho proper sense the dis- thing against another so as to make a 
position oi the. p<*rs()U to inflie.t pain, sound; it implies the use of something 
and in an ext etuUMl ajiplication the hard and knobby. To mp, from Danish 
thing which inflicts pam. The t<^rni rap, is to knock lightly. To smite, from 
strict is, th<^r<*fore, taken always in the Anglo-Saxon smitan, meant originally 
good sense; severe is good or bad, ac- to smear or to rub, and was a sarcastic 
coniing to circumstanccH: h<^ who has expression for strike. It implies the 
authority ov<.t others must bo strict use of the flat surface of something in 
in enforcing obedience, in keeping good delivering the blow. It is a slightly 
order, and in requiring a proper atten- archaic word in English, with a Biblical 
tion to their duties; but it is jMwsiblo to flavor, and is the strongest and most 
bo vesry severe in punishing those who energetic of these t<‘rms. It implies the 
are imd(‘r us anti yet very lax in all overcoming of another with blows. To 
matters that our duty demands of us. slap, perhaps an onomatopoeic word, 

Strict mav with propriety bo applied is to strike with this flat surface of the 
bo one’s sou as well as others; severe is hand. To cujf, from the Scandinavian, 
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is to strike with the doubled fist, or hustus, from rohur, signifies, literally, 
perhaps with the palm of the hand, im- having the strength of oak. Sturdy 
plying random, sidelong blows. The comes through Middle English sturd% 
distinctions here suggested are not ab- from Old French estourdi, amazed, of 
solute distinctions carefully observed, unknown origin. It meant rash, hence 
The words are in many circumstances the physical frame of one capable of an 
well-nigh interchangeable, and the adventurous deed, 
meaning of one readily merges into an- Strong is here the generic term; the 
other; but the differences mentioned others are specific, or specify strength 
seem to be implied in the general use of under different circumstances; robust 
the several terms when they are used is a positive and high degree of 
most carefully. * strength arising from a peculiar bodily 

See also Beat. make: a man may be strong from the 

STRIP. See Bereave. strength of his constitution, from the 

STRIVE, Contend, Vie. Strive power which is inherent in his frame; 
comes through Old French estriver. but a rohi^t man has strength from 
from the Scandinavian. For emtena both the size and texture of his body, 
see Contend. Vie is derived from Old in bone and nerve he is endowed with 
IVench envierj Latin invitare^ meaning great power. A little man may be 
to invite to a game, hence to contend in strong^ although not robust; a tall, stout 
a game. ^ man, in full health, may be termed ro~ 

To strive is the act of individuals bust, A man may be strong in one part 
without regard to othersj as when a of his body and not in another; he may 
person strives to get a living or to im- be stronger at one time, from particular 
prove himself; to contend and vie both circumstances, than he is at another: 
denote the act of an individual in ref- but a robust man is strong in his whole 
erence to others; as to contend in a body: and, as he is robust by nature, 
lawsuit, to vie in dress. To strive may he will cease to be so only from disease, 
sometimes be applied where there is Sturdiness lies both in the make of 
more than one partVj as to strive for the the body and the temper of the mind: 
mastery; but m this case the efforts a sturdy man is capable of making 
of the individual are more distinctly resistance, and ready to malce it; he 
considered than when we speak of must be naturally strong, and not of 
oontendmg for a prize; for this reason slender make, but he need not be 
these words may be applied in precisely a sturdy peasant presents us with a 
the same connection, but still with man who, both by nature and habit, is 
this distinction. formed for withstanding the inroads 

Striving consists always of some ac- of an enemy, 
tive effort, as when persons strive at Things as well as persons may bo said 
the oar; contending may proceed ver- tobesiroTi^/, asopposod to the WTak; as 
baUy, as when men contend for their a, strong rope, a. strong BioE: rolruM and 
opinions; and i^ng may be indicated are said only of persons or things 

by any expression of the wish to put personal; as a robiLst make, a robust 
one's self in a state of competition habit; a sturdy air, a sturdy si-roke. 
with another; as persons vie with each See also Cogent; ITeroxti.ean. 
other in the grandeur of their houses STRUCTURE. See Edieioe. 
or equipages. STRUGGLE. See Endeavor. 

Contend may be used in a moral ap- STUBBORN. See Obstinate, 
plication, as to contend with difficulties: STUDY. See Attention. 

and vie may be used figuratively, as STUPID, Duli^. Stupid, in Latin 

one flower may be said to vie with stupidus, from stupcrc, to he amazixl 
another in the beauty of its colors. or bewildered^ expresses an amazcjmcmt 
See also Endeavor. which is equivalent to a di^privation 

STROKE. See Blow. of understanding: dull, Anglo-Saxon 

STROLL. See Wander. dot, foolish, is conni^ctcd wit.h the 

STRONG, Robust, Sturdy. Strong German toll, and denotes a simple de¬ 
ls in Anglo-Saxon strong, answering to ficiency. Stupidity in its proper H<*nfte 
German streng. Robust, in Latin ro- is natural to a man, although a par- 
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ticular circumstance may have a similar 
effect ujion the understanding; he who 
is questioned in the presence of others 
may appear very stu'pid in that which 
is otherwise very familiar to him. 
Dull is an incidental quality, arising 
principally from the state of the animal 
spirits: a writer may sometimes be 
dull in a large circle, while he is very 
lively in private intercourse. 

See also Dull. 

STURDY. See Strong. 

STUTTER. Sec Hesitate. 

STYLE. See Diction; Name, 

SUAVITY, Urbanity. Smmty is, 
literally, sweetness; and urbanity the 
refinement of the city, in dLstinction 
from the country: inasmuch, there¬ 
fore, as a polite (ulucation tends to 
soften the mind and the manners, it 
I^roduccs smvity; but mauily may some¬ 
times arise from natural temper, and 
exist, thcr<5fore, without urbanity; al¬ 
though there cannot be urbanity with¬ 
out suavity. By the suaxnty of our 
manners wo gam the love of those 
around us; by l.ho urbanity of our man¬ 
ners wo render ourselves agreeable 
companions: hence also arises another 
distinction, that the term suavity may 
bo applied to other things, as the voice 
or the style; but urbanity to manners 
only. 

SUBDUE. See Conquer; Over¬ 
bear; Quell; Subject. 

SUBJECT, LiAiiLE, Likely, Ex¬ 
posed, OnNOxrotrs. SMeetj in Latin 
sul)jectus, particdplo of mmearej to cast 
under, signifies thrown underneath. 
lAahUi is coiniiounded with the suffix 
ablCf from Old French Kcr, to tic, Latin 
Ugarc. Ejujmvd is the participle of the 
verb expose^ from Latin ex, and French 
for th(* derivation of which see 
Compose. Ohnotdom^ in Latin obmxir 
compounchnl of on account of, 
ami hurtful, signifies in tho way 

of hurting. 

All thtise terms arc applied to those 
cintuinHUinces in human life by which 
we are affected independently of our 
own choice. Direct necessity is in¬ 
cluded in the term sr/hjet^; whatever 
we are obliged to suffer, that we are 
to: we may apply remedies to 
nunove the <ivil, but often in vain: 
liable, conveys moni tho idea of casu¬ 
alties; and likely that of more probor 


bility; we are likely to encounter good 
fortune, but are liable to incur disas¬ 
ters: we may suffer that which we are 
liable to, but we may also escape the 
evil if we are careful: exposed conveys 
the idea of a passive state, into which 
we may be brought either through our 
own means or through the instru¬ 
mentality of others; we arc exposed to 
that which we are not in a condition 
to keep off from ourselves; it is fre¬ 
quently not in our power to guard 
against the evil: obnoxious signifies 
properly exposed to the harm of any¬ 
thing; as obnoxious to the multitude, 
that is, exposed to their resentment: a 
person may avoid bringing himself into 
this state, but he cannot avoid the con¬ 
sequences which will ensue from being 
thus involved. We are subject to 
disease or subject to death; this is the 
irrevocable law of our nature: delicate 
people arc liable to catch cold; all 
persons arc liable to make mistakes: a 
person is exposed to insults who pro¬ 
vokes the anger of a low-bred man: 
a minister sometimes renders himself 
obnoxious to the people. 

Subject^ liable^ and exposed may be 
applied to things as well as persons, 
wiirh a similar distinction; things are 
subject by nature, as subject to decay; 
liable by accident, as liabh to be broken; 
exposed by situation, or for want of 
protection, as exposed to the cutting 
winds. Ohioxicm is said only of per¬ 
sons or that which is personal. 

To subject and expose, as verbs, are 
taken in the same sense: a person sub¬ 
jects himself to impertinent freedom by 
descending to unseemly familiarities 
with his inferiors; he exposes himself 
to the derision of his equals by an 
affectation of superiority. 

Subject, Subordinate, Inferior, Sub¬ 
servient.—Subject (sec above). Subor¬ 
dinate, compounded of sub and ordinem, 
signifies to do in an order that is under 
others. Inferior, in Latin inferior, is the 
comparative of inferus, low, which has 
no relation to infero, to cast into. Sub¬ 
servient, compounded of sub and servio, 
signifies serving under something else. 

These terms may express cither the 
relation of persona to persons or things 
or of things to things. Svl)ject in the 
first ctxso respects tluj oxomm of power: 
mberdinaie m said of the station and 
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office; inferior, either of a man’s out¬ 
ward circumstances or of his merits 
and qualifications; sybeerment, of one’s 
relative services to another, but al¬ 
ways in a bad sense. According to the 
law of nature, a child should be subject 
to his parents: according to the law 
of a realm, he must be subject to 
his prince: the good order of society 
cannot be rightly maintained unless 
there be some to act in a subordinate 
capacity: men of inferior talent have 
a part to act which, in the aggregate, 
is of no less importance than that 
which is sustained by men of the high¬ 
est endowments; men of no principle 
or character will be most subservient to 
the base purposes of those who pay 
them best. It is the part of the ruler 
to protect the subject, and of the sw5- 
fect to love and honor the ruler: it 
W the part of the exalted to treat the 
subordinate with indulgence, and of the 
latter to show respect to those under 
whom they are placed: it is the part 
of the superior to instruct, assist, and 
encourage the inferior; it is the part 
of the latter to be willing to learn, 
ready to obey, and prompt to execute. 
It is not necessary for any one to act 
the degrading part of being subservient 
to another. 

In the second instance subject has 
the same sense as in the preceding 
article, wh^ taken in the relation of 
things to things; designates 

the degree of relative importance be¬ 
tween things: inferior designates every 
circumstance which can render things 
comparatively higher or lower; sub¬ 
servient designates the relative utility 
of things imder certain circumstances, 
but not always in the bad sense. All 
things in tins world are subject to 
change: matters of subordinate con¬ 
sideration ought to be entirely elimi¬ 
nated when any great object is to be 
attained: things of inferior value must 
necessarily sell for an inferior price: 
there is nothing so insignificant that it 
may not be made subservient to some 
purpose. 

^ Subject, Subjugate, Subdue,—Subject 
signifies to make subject. Subjugate, 
from jugum, a yoke, signifies to bring 
under the yoke. /S-uftatAC (seo Conquer). 

Subject is here the generic, the two 
other specific terms: we may st/dnect 


either individuals or nations; but we 
subjugate only nations. We subject 
ourselves to reproof, to inconvenience, 
or to the influence of our passions ; one 
nation subjugates another: svbjugoJte 
and subdue are both employed with 
regard to nations that are compelled 
to submit to the conqueror: but sub¬ 
jugate expresses even more than subdue, 
for it implies to bring into a state of 
permanent submission; whereas to 
subdue may be only a nominal and tem¬ 
porary subjection: Ciesar subjugated 
the Gauls, for he made them subjects 
of the Roman Empire: but Alexander 
subdued the Indian nations, who re¬ 
volted after his departure. 

See also Matter; Object; Topic. 

SUBJECTION.. See Thraldom. 

SUBJOIN. See Affix. 

SUBJUGATE. See Subject. 

SUBLIME. See Gorgeous; Gran¬ 
deur; Great; Magnificence; Ma¬ 
jestic; Splendor; Superb; Thrill. 

SUBMARINE, Submersible, 
U-BOAT. These words do not differ in 
meaning, but there is a slight variation 
in their usage and application. They 
aU indicate a boat propelled entirely 
under water. In the hands of the 
Germans, in the European war, the 
submarine became an exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous and lawless mode of offence, 
and the source of an infinite conqilicit- 
tion of international relations which 
eventually brought the United States 
into the war and noccssitiiUvl a recon¬ 
sideration of aU tho laws of honorable 
warfare and international usage. Sub¬ 
marine is the most general tc‘rm. It 
means, literally, “undcr-sca” craft, 
from Latin sub, under, and mire, sea. 
Submersible is a descriptive term 
somethnes substituted for sibmvrine, 
especially by newspaper report.ers anx¬ 
iously in search of something to break 
the monotony of tho endless repetition 
of a term to wliich the war gave such a 
general currency. It moans a boat that 
sibmerges^ or dips under tho water, 
from Latin sub, under, and mrrgcre, to 
dip. U-boat, a semi-transcript ion, semi- 
translation of tho Gorman U or Unter- 
seebooie, was originally applied to 
German submarines of the tyjxi of 
the U-r)8 which visited the shores of 
the United States in the autumn of 
lUiC, and axiTiaoked tdups of tho Allitjs 
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lying Just beyond the three-mile line. 
In popular usage it was soon applied 
to all Gorman submarines armed to 
attack the ships of the Allies. 

SUBMISSIVE. See Compliant; 
Humblk; Obedient; Patient. 

SUBMIT. See Comply. 

SUBORDINATE. See Subject. 

SUBORN, See Forswear. 

SUBSERVIENT. See Subject. 

SUBSIDE, Abate, Intermit. Sub '- 
sidOf from the Latin mb and sedeoj sig¬ 
nifies to settle to the bottom. Abate 
(see that word). Intermit^ from the 
Latin inter and signifies to leave 
a space or interval between. 

A settlement after agitation is the 
pe<^uliar moaning of mhMe. That 
which has been put into commotion 
svhitides: heavy particles fmhsido in a 
fiiud that is at rest, and tumults are 
said to subauk: a diminution of 
strength characterizes the moaning of 
abate; that which has been high in 
action may abate; the rain abates after 
it has been hcain/, and a man’s anger 
a()ates: alternate action and rest is 
implied in the word intermit; whatever 
is m action may sometimes cease from 
action; labor without intermission is 
out of the power of man. 

SUBSIST. See Be. 

SUBSISTENCE. See Livelihood. 

SUBSTANTIAL, Solid. Svbstanr 
tied, bjised on svb, under and stare, to 
stand, signifies to be pwysent, to exist, 
and hence having a substunco: soM, 
from Latin solidus, based on solum, 
the ground (which meant oripnally 
tliat which is whole, entire), signifies 
having a firm foundation. The su?>- 
sUintwl is opposed to that which is 
thin and has no <*,onsistency; the solid 
is opposed to the liquid or that which is 
of loose consistency. All objects which 
admit of beinf? liandled arc in their nat¬ 
ure substardial; those which are of so 
hard a texture os to require to be cut 
axo solid. food is that which 

has a consistency in itself and is 
capable of giving fulness to the empty 
stomach: solid food is meat in dis¬ 
tinction from drink: so sul>stanti(d 

a arc such as consist of flesh and 
and may bo touched, in dis¬ 
tinction from those which are airy or 
spirituoJ: the earth is solid which is so 
hardened as not to yield to pressure. 


So in the moral application, the sub- 
stantial is opposed to that which exists 
in the mina only and which is fre¬ 
quently fictitious; as a substantial 
benefit, as distinguished from that 
which gratifies the mind: the solid is 
that which rests on reason and has 
the properties of durability and reality, 
as a solid reputation. 

SUBSTANTIATE. See Ratify. 
SUBSTITUTE. See Change. 
SUBTERFUGE. See Evasion. 
SUBTLE. See Cunning. 
SUBTRACT. See Deduct. 
SUBVERT. See Overturn. 
SUCCEED. See Follow. 
SUCCESS. See Triumph. 
SUCCESSFUL. Sec Fortunate. 
SUCCESSION, Series, Order. 
Succession, signifying the act or state 
of succeeding (see Follow), is a mat- 
ter of necessity or casualty: things 
succeed each other, or they are taken 
in succcssim either arbitrarily or by 
design: the series (see that word) is 
a connected succession; the ord&r (see 
Place), the ordered or arranged suo 
cession. Wo observe the succession of 
events as a matter of curiosity; we 
trace the series of events as a matter 
of intelligence; we follow the order 
which the historian has pursued as a 
matter of judgment; the succession 
may be slow or quick; the series may 
be long or short; the order may be 
correct or incorrect. The present age 
has afforded a quick succession of 
events, and presented us with a series 
of atrocious attempts to disturb the 
peace of society under the pretence of 
self-protection. The historian of these 
times needs only pursue the order which 
tlie events themselves point out. 
Successive, Alternate, —^What is suc¬ 
cessive follows directly; what is alter- 
note follows indirectly. A minister 
reaches successively who preaches every 
unday uninterruptedly at the same 
hour; but he preaches allernately if he 
preaches every other Sunday, or on 
one Sunday in the morning and the 
other Sunday in the afternoon, at the 
same place. The successive may be a^ 
cidcntal or intentional; tho oMemate is 
always intentional; it may rain for 
three successive days or a fair may bo 
held for three successive days: trees are 
placed sometimes in alternate order 
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when every other tree is of the same by means of lar^e bodies, as by a piece 
size and kind. of food lodging in the throat. 

SUCCINCT. See Short. To chokey in an extended and figura- 

SUCCOR. See Help. tive sense, is to interrupt the action of 

SUDDEN, Abrupt, Precipitate, any body by the intervention of any 
Svdden, from Old French sodain, Low foreign substance, as a garden is choked 
Latin svbitanm {for siiMtaTieus), Latin with weeds; to stifle is altogether to 
svbiiuSf is derived ultimatdy from put a stop or end to a thing by keeping 
Latin stibire, past participle svbitiLs, it down, as to stifle resentment, sighs, 
meaning to come upon one by stealth, etc.: to smother is to choke or prevent 
to arrive or go unexpecteiy. It de- free action by covering or surrounding, 
notes that which happens quickly and as good resolutions are smothered by 
unexpectedly. Abrupt and precipitate unruly desires or appetites, 
express the same idea under a meta- SUFFOCATION. See Asphyxia. 
phor. A(see Abrupt) means liters SUFFRAGETTE. See Vote. 
ally “broken off —something so un- SUGGEST. See Allude; Hint. 
related to other things that it seems SUGGESTION. See Dictate. 
like something suddenly broken off. SUIT. See Agree; Fit; Prayer; 
An abrupt movement is a sudden move- Tally. 

ment with a (iertain sharpness and de- SUITABLE. See Becoming; Con- 

cisiveness in the suddenness, Predpi- pormable; Convenient; Correspon- 

tatey from Latin proSy before, and cipitij dent. 

the stem of prceceps, based on capviy SUITOR. See Lover. 

head, means literally head-foremost. It SULLY. See Stain. 

refers to something that is not merely SUMMARY. See Abridgment; 

suddeny but is a little ahead of time. Short. 

SUFFER. See Admit; Bear; SUMMON. See Call; Cite. 
Leave; Tolerate; Undergo. SUNDAY. See Sadbath. 

SUFFICIENT. See Enough. SUNDRY. See Dipperent. 

SUFFOCATE, Stiple, Smother, SUPERB, August, Stately. These 
Choke. SufocatSy in Latin sufoccUuSy words have in common the idea of 
participle of suffocarsy compoimded of pride and dignity and external splon- 
suh and fauxj throat, signifies to con- dor. Superby from Latin superbuSy 
strain or tighten the throat. For stifle proud, is often used simply as a general 
and smother see Stifle. Chokey from superlative. It means excellent, with 
Middle English chokeny is allied to Ice- a special emphasis' upon that which 
landic kokay to gulp, and kokj the is externally striking and completes 
throat. August is derived from the name of the 

These terms express the act of stop- Roman Caesars, Augustus, It denotes 
ping the breath, but under various cir- that which is impressive and awe- 
cumstances and by various means; inspiring in the last degree—a union 
suffocation is produced by every kind of dignity and power both unlimited, 
of means, external or internal, and is In this sense we speak of the aug^ist 
therefore the most general of these power of God, etc. Stately means full 
terms; stifling proceeds by internal of statSy something full of dignity, with 
means, that is, by the admission of special emphasis upon the idea of 
foreign bodies into the passages which stability and endurance. It docs not 
lead to the respiratory organs: we denote the complete and striking iin- 
may be suffocated by excluding the air prossion produced by that which is 
externally, as by gagging, confining superb nor the awe inspired by that 
closely, or pressing violently: we may which is august, but lays a greater em- 
be suffocated or stifled by means of phasis upon the single improjssion of 
vapors, close air, or smoke. To exiernal and stable dignity. 
smother is to suffocate by the exclusion SUPERFICIAL, Siiali^ow, Flimsy. 
of air externally, as by means of any The superficial is that which lies only 
substance with which one is covered at the surface; it is therejforc by im- 
or sun-ounded, as^ smoke, dust, and plication the same* as the shallow, which 
the like: to choke is a mode of stifling has nothing underneath. Hence a 
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person may bo called either superficial dominant one of action. At the same 
or shalloiv to indicjato that ho has not time preeminent is a stronger word 
a profumlity of knowledge; but, other- than predominant. That which is pre- 
wis(‘, superfiemlity is applied to the dominant asserts its power over others, 
oxercuse of the thinking facnilty and that which is pre-etninent stands out 
shallowru'ss t.o its extent, hien of freely so that all see and recognize the su- 
expressed sentiments may be super- periority. Preeminent implies a more 
Jicial thinkers, although they may not lasting superiority than predominant, 
have understandings more shallow than which implies a state of struggle in 
others. SuperJ'wUil and shallow arc which the first place may be yielded 
appli(?able to things as well as pea-sons: to another. Supreme, from Latin 
flimsy is applicable to things only. suprc7nus, means holding the first 
Flinwy (from Welsh llymsi? cf. the place of all, beyond rivalry and com- 
AmericMin dialect word limfy; or per- parison, possessing neither a superior 
haps conn(Mit.od with film) is a modern nor an emial. It expresses the hipest 
word. In llio proper sense wc may possible degree of pre-cminen,ce. 
speak of giving a superjicitil covering SURE. Sec Certain; Infalltblb. 

of i>aint or color to a body; of a river SURFACE, Supkrpictes. Surjace, 

or pie(H^ of wat(^r b<*ing sltallow; of cot- compounded of French swr, for super, 
ton or (sloth benng Jlinisy. and fare, from fadem, is a variation of 

In the improper sense, a survey or a the Latin term superficies; and yet they 
glance may bes superficial which docs have acquired this distinction, that the 
not exteiul beyond the superficnes of former is the current and the latter the 
things; a conversation or a duiscoursc scientific term; of course the former 
may be shalhw which does not contain has a more indefimite and general ap- 
a DJisiH of sentiment; and a work or plication than the latter. A surface is 
performance may bo flimsy which has cither even or uneven, smooth or rough; 
nothing solid in it to engage the at- but the mathematician always con¬ 
tention. ceives of a plane superficies on which 

SUPERFICIES. See Surface. he founds his operations. 
SUPERFLUITY. See Excess. Surface, in its moral application, is 
SUPERINTENDENCY. See In- extended to whatever presents itself 
SFECTCON. first to the mind of the observer. 

SUPERIORITY. See ExcELiiENCE, Superficies may be applied in its 
SUPERSCRIPTION. See Direc- proper and definite sense to other ob- 
tion. jects than those which relate to science. 

SUPERSEDE. ScoOvBRRunB. SURGE. See Wave. 

SUPINE. See Indolent. SURMISE. See Conjecture. 

SUPPLE. See Flexible. SURMOUNT. See Conquer. 

SUPPLICATE. See Beg, SURPASS. See Exceed. 

SUPPLY. Sec Provide. SURPRISE. See Sudden; Won- 

SUPPORT. Sec Bear; Counte- der. 
nance; ErtPouflE; Hold; Livelihood; SURRENDER. Sec Give Up. 
Second; Staff; Subtain; Uphold. SURROUND, Encompass, En- 
SUPPOSE. Soo Apprehend; Think, viron, Encircle. from Old 

SUPPOSITION. See Conjecture. French suronder, meant originally to 
SUPPOSITITIOUS. See Spurious, overflow) from super, over, and unda, a 
SUPPRESS. Sec Quell; Repress; wave. Encompass is compounded of 
Stifle. French en, in, and compos, from Low 

SUPREME, Predominant, Prb- Latin compos^, a circle or circuit, and 
EMINENT. All th<JSo wctds moan sur- meaning a going around in a circle till 
passing in power or in importance, the last step ends where the first began. 
Predominant, from Latin pros, above. To encompass is to enclose in a circle, 
before, and dminari, to rule, meant Environ comes from Old French en, in, 
ruling over others. Preremii%ent, from and mrer, to turn, whence veer Is derived, 
Latin pres, and eminere, to project, Encircle means to enclose within a cir- 
mcans projecting boyontl others. Pre- do. Blockade is formed, with the suffix 
eminent indi<sates a state of being, pre^ ode, from hlock, derived through OW 
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French from Dutch. It now means 
a blocking of the coasts of a hostile 
country by encompassing it with ships 
which prevent merchant-vessels fromi 
getting through with supplies; but it| 
has been used to signify any blocking 
up of all exit or entrance by surrounding 
troops or fortifications. 

Surround is the most literal and gen¬ 
eral of all these terms, which signify 
to enclose any object either directly or 
indirectly. We may surround an ob¬ 
ject by standing at certain distances all 
round it; in this manner a person may 
be surrounded by other persons, and a 
house surrounded with trees, or an ob¬ 
ject may be surrounded by enclosing 
it in every direction and at every 
point; in this manner a garden is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall. To encom'pass is to 
surround in the latter sense, and applies 
to objects of a great or indefinite ex¬ 
tent: the earth is encompassed by the 
air, which we term the atmosphere; 
towns are encompassed by walls. To 
surround is to go round an object of 
any form, whether square or circular, 
long or short; but to environ and to 
encircle carry with them the idea of 
forming a circle roimd an object; thus 
a town or valley may be environed by 
hills, a basin of water may be encircM 
by trees, or the head may be encircled 
by a wreath of flowers. 

In an extended or moral sense we are 
said to be surrounded by objects which 
are in great numbers and in different 
directions about us: thus a person liv¬ 
ing in a particular spot where he has 
mani^ friends may say he is surrounded 
by his friends, or environed by objects 
in such manner that he cannot escape 
from them; so likewise a particular 
erson may say that he is surrounded 
y dangers and difficulties: but, in 
speaking of man in a general sense, we 
should rather say he is encompassed by 
dangers, which expresses in a much 
stronger manner our peculiarly ex¬ 
posed condition. 

Blockade may be figuratively applied 
to any cutting off of supplies. 

SURVEY. See Retrospect; View- 

SURVIVE. See Outlive. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY. See Feeling. 

SUSPENSE. See Doubts. 

SUSPICION. See Distrust; Jeaii- 

OUBT. 


SUSTAIN, Support, Maintain. 
Sustain, from Old French susteriir, com¬ 
pounded of S 2 AS or sub and tenerCf to 
hold, signifies to hold or keep up. Sup¬ 
port (see Countenance). Maintain (see 
assert). 

The idea of keeping up or preventing 
from falling is common to these terms, 
which vary either in the mode or ob¬ 
ject of the action. To sustain and suph 
port are frequently passive, mainiain is 
alwa^rs active. To sustain and support 
both imply the bearing or receiving the 
weight of any object, the former in 
reference to any great weight, the 
latter to any weight however small. 

Sustain and support may also imply 
an active exercise of power or means 
which brin^ them still nearer to matn- 
tain; in this case sustain is an act of 
the highest power, support of any or- 
dmary power. 

So in bearing up against any oppos¬ 
ing force: but support is here an act 
for the benefit of others; maintain 
is an act for one's own benefit, as to 
sustain a shock, to support one another 
in battle; to maintain one's self in a 
contest. 

Existence is said to be sustained 
under circumstances of weakness or 
pressure; it is supported by natural 
means, as the milk of the mother sup¬ 
ports the babe; or indirectly by what 
supplies the means, as to support one's 
family by labor: what is maintained 
is uphold by pecuniary means, as to 
maintain a family, a fleet, etc. 

In the moral application, what 
presses on the mind is sustainsd^ or 
supported, with the like distinction: 
grievous losses or injuries are sustained; 
afflictions and disappointments sup¬ 
ported. 

Things are supported and maintained 
voluntarily; the former in rospect to 
what is foreign to us, as to mpport an 
assumed character, the latter in respect 
to what belongs to us, as to mainiain 
one's own character. 

SUSTENANCE. Sec Livelihood. 

SWAIN. See Countryman. 

SWALLOW. See Absorb. 

SWAY. See Influence; Will. 

SWEAR, Take Oath, Testibt. 
Swear, from Anglo-Sjixon swerian, 
originally meant simply to speak 
loudly; it is the stem found in answer. 
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It now means to affirm by an appeal 
to tl\o powers recognized as holy, to 
assert in the name of God. To take 
oath (from Anglo-Saxon ath) means to 
storar formally by going through the 
ceremony of t.aking an oath or making 
an appc^al to God. To take oath is a 
somewhat more exact and specific term 
than swear, but if, means f.ho same 
thing. To icbiify, from Liitin testes, a 
witness, and a w(^akeni‘d form offnccrc, 
to make, means literally to make, or 
bear witness. It is associated with 
S'umr and take oath tlirough the fact 
that a formal bearing of witness is pre- 
cexletl by an oath. 

SWELL. See Hmave. 

SWERVE. See Deflect; Deviate. 

SWIFTNESS. See Quickness. 

SWING. See Waq. 

SWOLLEN. See High-flown. 

SYCOPHANT. Sec Flattekek. 

SYLLABUS, Synopsis. A syUahus, 
troin Late Latin Laf,e Greek 

flrf}XX«/3oc, a list, allied to ffvXXajSi/, a 
syllabh^, literally “that which holds 
fogc^ther/' from Greek erf/v, together, 
and the aorist st<m of Xafipnvuv, to 
take, is an outline or summary of 
the main points of a subject, course, 
lecture, or treatise. A synopsis, from 
Greek (tCv, together, Htc, sight, is a 
complete view of the subject in a brief 
space. The two words have almost 
the same meaning^ but synopsis em¬ 
phasizes the summing up, the inclusion 
of everything in a little space, and 
syUahus emphasizes the outlining of 
the points to be made. A syllahiLS of 
a course of lectures, for example, is the 
outline distributed beforehand. The 
swnopsts of a lecture may be given in 
the newspaper afterward. But synov^ 
sis is often used interdiangoably 
with syllahm, though syUabiLS cannot 
always take the place of synopsis. 

SYMBOL. Sec Fiqurb. 

SYMMETRY, Proportion, Syntr - 
meiry, in Latin symmetria, Greek 
ffvftfufrpia, from oifv and signi¬ 

fies a measure that accords. Propor^ 
lion, in Latin proportio, compounded of 
pro, as regards or in relation to, and 
porlio, a part, signifies every portion 
or part according with the other or 
with the whole. 

llie signification of these terms is 
obviously the same, namely, a due 


admeasurement of the parts to each 
other and to the whole: but symmetrjf 
has now acquired but a partial appli¬ 
cation to the human body or to things 
nicely fitting each other; and proper^ 
iion is applied to everything which 
admits of dimensions and an adapta¬ 
tion of the parts: hence we speak oi 
syynmetry of feature; but proportion oi 
limbs, the proportion of the head to the 
body. 

SYMPATHY, Compassion, Com¬ 
miseration, Condolence. Sympathy. 
from the Greek avii for avv , with, and 
ird06trt, fooling, has the literal meaning 
of fellow-feeling, that is, a kindred oi 
like feeling or feeling in company with 
another. Compassion (see Pity) ; com¬ 
miseration, from the Latin cum, with, 
and miserari, to pity: condolence, from 
the Latin con and ddlere, to grieve, sig¬ 
nify a like suffering or a suffering ir 
company. Hence it is obvious that 
according to the derivation of the 
words, the sympathy may be said eithei 
of pleasure or pain, the rest only of that 
which is painful. Sympathy preserves 
its original moaning in its application 
for wo laugh or cry by sympathy; this 
may, however, be a merely physica 
operation. 

C<ytnpassion is altogether a moral feel¬ 
ing which makes us enter into the dis¬ 
tresses of others: we may, therefore 
sympathize with others, without es¬ 
sentially serving them; but if we fee 
compassion we naturally turn ou: 
thoughts toward relieving them 

Sympathy, indeed, may sometimei 
bo taken for a secret alliance or kin 
dred feeling between two objects. 

Compassion is awakened by vaiiou; 
kinds of suffering, but particularly b: 
those which arc attributable to our mis 
fortunes; cmwwcroiion is awakenedb: 
sufforing arising from our faults; con 
dolence is awakened by the troubles o 
life, to which aU are equally liable 
Poverty and want excite our com 
passion; wo endeavor to relievo them 
a poor criminal suffering the penalt; 
of the law excites our commissratiem 
wo endeavor, if possible, to mitigat 
his punishment: the loss which 
friend sustains produces condolenci 
wo take the best means of testifyin 
it to him. 

Compassion is the sentiment of on 
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mortal toward another; ammiseralion 
is represented as the feeling which our 
wretchedness excites in the Supreme 
Being. Compassion may be awakened 
in persons of any condition; commisera¬ 
tion is awakened toward those who are 
in an abject state of misery; con- 
dolence supposes an entire equality 
and is often produced by some com¬ 
mon calamity. 

SYMPTOM. See Mabe. 

SYNCHRONOUS, Simultaneous, 
Contemporaneous. These words all 
mean occurring at the same time. 
SimuUaneom, from Late Latin simvlt- 
imj at the same time, contaminated by 
Latin inoment-aneous^ means occurring 
at exactly the same instant. Synchro- 
nousj from Greek aitv, together, and 
Kpovoc, time, means happening within 
the same period of time, but not nec¬ 
essarily at exactly the same instant. 
Sytnchronous and simultaneous are ap¬ 
plied to occurrences; contemporaneous 
to both events and people. Contempo¬ 
raneous comes from Latin con, for 
cum, together, and tempus, time; it 
means living or happening within the 
same period, the period being thought 
of not merely as a division of time, as 
in the case of synchronous, but as an 
age, a generation^ a period marked by 
certain characteristics distinguishing it 
from other periods. 

SYNOD. See Assembly. 

SYNTHETIC, Constructive. Synr 
thetic, from Gre^ with, and 
QmKdg, ^lled in puttmg together, from 
owOsrriQ, a putter-together, and conr 
stmctive, from Latin con, together, and 
structus, the past participle of struere, 
a heaping up, both mean putting to¬ 
gether, Synthetic is opposed to anor 
Mic, and ccmtmdtive to destructive. 
SynmUc refers merely to an intellectr 


ual process, constructive to moral atti¬ 
tude and practical building up. Syn- 
thetic is more limited in its application, 
but more exact within its own field. It 
means putting together the constituent 
elements of a conception in such a way 
as to form an intellectual whole, a 
single idea. Constructive means in 
general building up. Constructive criti¬ 
cism is that winch not merely destroys 
an old method or standard, but builds 
up a new one. Constructive social 
work is that which builds up a new 
order of society instead of merely 
destroying what was bad in the old 
regime. It implies active creation, 
which is not necessarily purely intel¬ 
lectual, and is often consciously op¬ 
posed to the idea of destructive. 

SYSTEM, Method. System, in 
Latin systema, Greek avcrniia, from 
evarryu, or avv and 'Larryit, to stand 
together, signifies that which is put 
together so as to form a whole. Method, 
in Latin methodv^s, is from the Greek 
for, fifTa, after, and odbg, a way, the 
literal sense thus being a way after, or 
a way by which anytmng is effected. 

System expresses more than method, 
which is but a part of system: system is 
an arrangement of many single or in¬ 
dividual objects according to some 
given rule, so as to make them coalesce; 
method is the manner of this arrange¬ 
ment, or the principle upon which this 
arrangement takes place. The term 
system, however, applies to a com¬ 
plexity of objects, but arrangement, 
and consequently method, may be ap¬ 
plied to everytmng that is to be put 
mto execution. All sciences must be 
reduced to system; and without oystm 
there is no science: all business re- 
ouires method; and without method lit¬ 
tle can be done to anv trood nurnose. 
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TACIT, See Silent. 

TACITURNITY. See Silence. 

TACTICS, Generalship, Mancexj- 
VttiNCJ, Strategy. Tactics ^ from Greek 
TaKTiKoCj fit for arranf3;ing, moans the 
art of handling troojDs on the field of 
battles ^tr(Ucgij, from Greek arparriyia, 
signifies the tu't, of j^ojocting and 
planning a military movement. Strain 
egy represents an intellectual achieve¬ 
ment; tactm , a j^raetieal carrying out 
of tluU* whi(^h has been directed by strat¬ 
egy, Mameuvring , through Ercnch, 
from Late Latin vum{u)oy&ra^ a work' 
ing with th('. hand (fnamiSj hand, and 
op(ra, work), means the making of 
adroit or artful moves on the field of 
battle, the cont rol of the troops in such 
a way as to bring about a desired re¬ 
sult. It differs from tactics in emphar- 
sizing simply skilful movement. 

TACTILE. See Tangible. 

TAINT. See Attaint; Contami¬ 
nate. 

TAKE, Receive, Accept. Take, 
Middle English takm, is a Scandinavian 
word signifying to lay hold of. Re- 
a'ive, in Old Frimch recover, Latin rc- 
dpmi, from rc, back, and a weakened 
form of catwre, to take, significjs to take 
ba(*.k; and accept, from accipcrc, of a 
similar derivation (oc^-ad, for), signifies 
to Uikc for a sfiecial purpose. 

To taka is the general term, receive 
anil accept are modes of taking. To 
take is an unqualified action; we take 
whati^vor comes in the way; we receive 
only that which is offered or sent: we 
take a book from a table; wc receive 
a parcel which has boon sent; wo take 
either with or without consent; wo 
receive with the consent, or according 
to the wishes, of another; a robber 
iakes money from a traveller: a person 
reedvm a loiter from a friend. 

To receive is frcqjiently a passive 
act; whatever is offered or doiie to 
another is received; but to accept is an 
act of choice: many things, therefore, 
may be received which cannot be ao- 
cepted; as a person receives a blow or 


an insult: so in an engagement one 
may be said to receive the enemy, who 
is ready to receive his attack; on the 
other hand, we accept apologies. 

Some things are both recewed and 
accepted, but with the same distinction. 
What is given as a present may be 
both received and accepted, but the in¬ 
ferior receives and the superior accepts. 
What is received comes to a person 
either by indirect means or, if by di¬ 
rect moans, it comes as a matter of 
right; but what is accepted is a matter 
of favor either on the part of the river 
or receiver. Kent in law may be both 
recewed and accepted; it is received 
when it is due from the tenant after 
he has broken his contract with his 
landlord. A ohallcngo may be re- 
ceived contrary to the wishes of the 
receiver, but it rests with himself 
whether he will accept it or not. 

Animals and thinji, as well as per¬ 
sons, may take; things may receive; 
but persons only accept. An animal 
may take what is offered to it; things 
take whatever attaches to them, but 
they receive that which by an express 
effort is given to them. The chameleon 
is said to take its hue from the surround¬ 
ing objects; marble receives its polish 
from the hands of the workman, 

TAKE OATH, See Swear. 

TALE. Sec Fable; Story. 

TALENT. See Abilityj) Gift; In¬ 
tellect. 

TALK. See Speak. 

TALKATIVE, LoQtTACious, Gar¬ 
rulous. TedkaHve, ready or prone to 
talk, from Middle English talken, to 
talk, from talen, to toll tales, Anglo- 
Saxon lalian. to reckon or compute. 
Lommsious, from logyarij to speak or 
talk, has the same origmal moaning. 
Qarnilom, in Latin ganrulus, from oar- 
rire, to blab, signifies prone to tell or 
make known. 

These reproachful epithets differ 
principally in the degree. To talk is 
allow^mlc, and consequently it is not 
[altogether so unbecoming to be oe- 
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lasionally tcdJcative; but logvaciiy^ 
yhich implies an immoderate pro- 
)ensity to talk^ is always bad, whether 
pringing from affection or an idle 
,emper: and garrulity, which arises 
rom the excessive desire of communi¬ 
cating, is a failing that is pardonable 
)nly in the aged, who have generally 
nuch to tell. 

See Voluble. 

TALL. See High. 

TALLY, Match. A tdly was orig¬ 
inally a piece of wood (Low Latin 
SaZca, French faille) on which notches 
were cut to indicate number; it was a 
way of keeping a reckoning. Match 
comes from the stem found in Anglo- 
Saxon gemcecca, a companion. To 
tally means to correspond exactly with 
something that serves as a standard of 
measurement. To match is to be like 
another thing, to fit something so that 
the result is a harmonious whole. It 
is therefore less specific than tally. 
Tally indicates an exact correspona- 
ence, one that satisfies the desire for 
accurate knowledge. Match may re¬ 
fer to a correspondence that merely 
satisfies the taste. 

TAME. See Gentle. 

TANGIBLE, Obvious, Real. Tan¬ 
gible means literally Umchable, that 
which can be handled, from Latin 
tangerCj to touch. Obvious, from Latin 
oh, opposite, and via, way, means lying 
in the way of. A tangible object is not 
necessarily obvious nor an obvious one 
tangible, but the two words have in 
common the idea of easily perceived. 
In the one case the means of perception 
is the sense of touch; in the other case 
it may be dhy of the senses, but especi¬ 
ally the sense of sight. Tangible is 
used figuratively to denote anything 
that may be readily grasped by the 
mind and proved to exist; in this sense 
we speak of a tangible reason, of tan¬ 
gible evidence, etc. Beal, from Low 
Latin realis, derived from res, thing, 
and a suffix, is applied to those things 
which have an actual existence. Where 
the proof of existence is thought to 
be demonstrable by the senses, real 
means having a physical form. 

TANTALIZE- See AGGRAVATE; 
Tease. 

TARDY. See Slow. 

TARNISH. See Stain. 


TARRY. See Linger. 

TARTNESS. See Acrimony. 

TASK. See Work. 

TASTE, Flavor, Relish, Savor. 
Tetste comes from the Teutonic tasten, 
to touch lightly, and sigmfies either 
the organs which are easily affected 
or the act of discriminating by a light 
touch of the organ or the quality of 
the object which affects the organs; in 
this latter sense it is closely allied to 
the other terms. Flavor most probably 
comes through Old French flaiir, 
from the Latin^are, to blow, to breathe, 
sigi^ying the rarefied essence of bodies 
which affect the organ of taste. Relish 
was originally an after-taste, from Old 
French reles, that which is left behind, 
from relaxare, to loosen, to allow to 
rest, to leave behind. Savor comes 
through French from Latin sayor, 
smell, taste, the v being analogical 
from savor. 

Taste is the most general and indef¬ 
inite of all these; it is applicable to 
every object that can be applied to the 
organs of laste, and to every degree 
and manner in which the organs can 
be affected: some things are tasteless. 
other things have a strong taste, and 
others a mixed taste. The jlavor is the 
predominating taste and consequently 
IS applied to such objects as may have 
a different kind or degree of taste; an 
apple may have not only the general 
taste of apple, but also a jlavor peculiar 
to itself; the flavor is commonly said 
of that which is good; as a fine flavor, 
a delicious j^ovor; but it may designate 
that which is not always agreeable; as 
the flavor of fish, which is unpleasant 
in things that do not admit of such a 
taste. The relish is also a particailar 
taste; but it is that which is artificial, 
in distinction from the flavor, whi(jh 
may be the natural property. vVe find 
the flavor such as it is; we give th(^ relish 
such as it should be or iis we wish it to 
be: milk and butter rocoivo a Jlavor 
from the nature of the food with which 
the cow is supplied: sauces arc used 
in order to give a relish to the food 
that is dressed with them. 

Savor is a term in less frequent use 
than the others, but^ conforming to 
the Latin derivation, it is employed to 
designate that which smells as well as 
tastes, a sweet*smelling savor; so like- 
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wise, in the moral application, a man's 
actions or expressions may be said to 
savor of vanity. 

Taste and relish may be, moreover, 
compared as the act or power of tasting 
or relishing: wc taste whatever affects 
our tastCf but we rdish that only 
which pleases our taste: we taste fruits 
in order to detoriuinc whether they are 
good or bad; wo relish fruits as a des¬ 
sert or at (^(Ttain scuisons of the day. 

So in th(» ext(mdo(i or moral applica¬ 
tion, the. words arc distinguished in the 
same manner. 

TastCj Genius. — Taste, in another 
sense, <lesignat.os the capacity to derive 
phiasun^ from an object.: gmius desig¬ 
nates the power we have for accom¬ 
plishing any object. Ho who derives 
particular pleasure from music may 
be said to have a taste for music; he 
who makes very great proficiency in 
the theory and practice of music may 
be said to havci a geni^is for it. It is 
obvious, thoK'fore, that wo may have 
a taste without having genim; but it 
would not be po.SHiblo to have genius 
for a thing without having a ioisie for 
it: for nothing can so offe<jtually give 
a taste for any accomplishment as that 
capacity to learn it and that suscepti¬ 
bility to all its beauties, which are cir¬ 
cumstances inseparable from genius. 

TAtJBE. Soo Aiuckaft, 

TAUNT. See Tbask; Twit. 

TAUTOLOGY. Sex^ RBPKTtTloisr. 

TAX, Duty, CtrsTOM, Toll, Im¬ 
post, Contribution. The 

idea of som(»thmg given by the people 
fo the government is expressed by 
all thes(i terms. Tax comes through 
Fresntih from the substantive based on 
Late Latin tarare (ultimately from 
iangore), to t.ouch, to handle, also ^ 
ral e, value, appraise, whence tow Latin 
taxa, a tiuc, signifying the handling and 
appraising of valual>lc8. Custom sip- 
nm<!8 that which is given under certain 
circumstances, according to custom, 
from Old French costume, based on an 
assumed neuter plural, consmtumina, 
dcriv<Ki from classical comuetudo, cus¬ 
tom. Duty signifies that which is given 
as a due or debt. Toll, in Anglo-Saxon 
toU, etc., Ixiw Latin tohnium, classical 
tdomam, Grc<ik rk\oe, a custom, signifies 
a particular kind of custom or due, 
fax is the most general of these 


terms, and applies to or implies what¬ 
ever is paid by the people to the gov¬ 
ernment, according to a certain esti¬ 
mate: the customs arc a species of tax 
which are less specific than other taxes, 
being regulated by custom rather than 
any definite law; the customs apply 
particularly to what was customarily 
given by merchants for the goods which 
they imported from abroad: the duly 
is a species of tax more positive and 
binding than the custom, being a spe¬ 
cific estimate of what is due upon goods, 
according to their value; hence it is 
not only applied to goods that ore 
imported, but also to many other 
articles inland: toU is that species of 
lax which serves for the repair of roads 
and havens, or the liberty to buy or 
sell at fairs or other places. 

The preceding terms refer to that 
which is levied by authority on the 
people; but they do not directly ex¬ 
press the idea of levying or paymg: 
impost, on the contrary, signifies, liter¬ 
ally, that which is imposed; and triiyuie 
that which is paid or yielded; the 
former, therefore, exclude that idea of 
coercion which is included in the latter. 
The tax is levied by the consent of 
many, the impost is imposed by the 
will of one, and the tribute is paid at 
the demanci of one or a few: the tax 
servos for the support of the nation; 
the impost and the tribute servo to en¬ 
rich a government. Conquerors lay 
heavy imposts upon the conquered 
countries; distant provinces pay a in6- 
wic to the princes to whom they owe 
allegiance. C(mlribution signifies the 
tribiUe of many in unison or for the same 
end; in this general sense it includes all 
the other terms; for taxes and imposts 
are paid alilco by many for the same 
purpose; but, as the predominant idea 
in (mirihvMon is that of common 
consent, it supposes a degree of free¬ 
dom in the agent which is incompatible 
with the exercise of authority ex¬ 
pressed by the other terms: hence the 
term is with more propriety applied to 
those cases in which men voluntarily 
unite iix giving toward any particular 
object, as charitable contributions, or 
contributions in support of a war; but 
it may be taken in the general sense 
of a forced payment, as in speaking of 
military contrmdion. 
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These words, tax, tribute, and corir 
tribvMon, have an esctended application 
to other objects besides those which are 
pecuniary: tax, in the sense of what 
IS laid on without the consent of the 
person on whom it is imposed; tribute, 
that which is given to another as his 
due; and cmiributiori, that which is 
given by one in common with others 
for some common object. 

Tax, Bate, Assessment, — Tax, ac¬ 
cording to the above explanation, and 
rate, from the Latin ratus and rear, to 
think or estimate, both derive their 
principal meaning from the valuation 
or proportion, according to which any 
sum is demanded from the people; 
but the tax is imposed directly by the 
government for public purposes, as 
the land-to and the window-to; and 
the rate is imposed indirectly for the 
local purposes of each parish, as the 
church-roies, and the poor-rates. The 
tax or rate is a general rule or ratio by 
which a certain sum is raised upon a 
given number of persons; the assess¬ 
ment is the application of that rule to 
the individual. 

TEACH. See Inpobm. 

TEAR. See Beeak. 

TEARFUL. See Lachrymal. 

TEASE, Vex, Tatjnt, Tantalize, 
Torment. Tease is developed from 
Anglo-Saxon toesan, to card wool, to 
pluck or pull, and hence, in a figura¬ 
tive sense, meaning to vex or tease. 
Vex (see Displease). Taunt is from 
the French tenter, Latin tentare, to 
tempt, to try or test. Tantalize (see 
Aggravate). Torment, from the Lat¬ 
in tormentum and torguere, to twist, 
si^ifies to give pain by twisting or 

idea of acting upon others so 
as to produce a painful sentiment is 
common to all these terms: they differ 
in the mode of action and in the de¬ 
gree of the effect. To tease is applied 
to that which is most trifling; torment 
to that which is most serious. We 
are teased by a jocose friend, or we are 
vexed by the carelessness and stupidity 
• of our servants; we are taunted by 
the sarcasms of others; we are tan¬ 
talized by the fair prospects which 
present themselves only to disappear 
again; we are tormented by the impor¬ 
tunities of troublesome beggars. It 


is the repetition of unpleasant trifles 
which teases; it is the crossness and 
perversity of persons and things which 
vex; it is the contemptuous and pro¬ 
voking behavior which taunts; it is 
the disappointment of awakened ex¬ 
pectations which tantalizes; it is the 
repetition of grievous troubles which 
torments. We are tormented by that 
which produces bodily or mental pain; 
we are teased, vexed^ taunted, and tanr 
talized only in the mmd. Irritable and 
nervous people are most easily teased; 
captious and fretful people are most 
easily vexed or taunted; sanguine and 
eager people are most easily tantalized: 
in all these cases the imagination or 
the bodily state of the individual serves 
to increase the pain: but persons are 
tormerUed by such things as inflict posi¬ 
tive pain. 

TEDIOUS. See Slow; Weari¬ 
some. 

TEGUMENT, Covering. Tegur 
ment, in Latin tegumerUum, from tegere, 
to cover, is properly but another word 
to express the sense of covering, yet it 
is now employed in cases where the 
term covering is inadmissible. Covering 
signifies mostly that which is artificial; 
but tegumerU is employed for that which 
is natural; clothing is the covering for 
the body; the skin of vegetable sub¬ 
stances, as seeds, is called the tegument. 
The covering is said of that which 
covers the outer surface: the tegument 
is said of that which covers the inner 
surface; the pods of some seeds arc 
lined with a soft tegument. 

TEI-ESCOPE. See Periscope. 

TELL. See Speak. 

TEMERITY. See Rashness. 

TEMPER. See DisposiTi:<>N; 
Frame; Humor; Qualify. 

TEMPERAMENT, TEMPBRA'nmE. 
Temperament and temperature arc both 
used to express that state whicn arises 
from the tempering of. opposite or 
varying qualities; the temperoment is 
said of animal bodies and the tem 2 )erar 
ture of the atmosphere. Men of a 
sanguine tempararnent ought to bo 
cautious in their diet; all bodies are 
strongly affected by the temp&ralwre 
of the air. 

See also Frame. 

TEMPERANCE. See Modestt. 
TEMPERATE, See Abstinent. 
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TEMPLE, Church. These words 
designate an edifice destined for the 
exercise of religion, but with col- 
lat(iral ideas wliich sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguish t.hem from each other. The 
tcmpliim of the Latins signified origi¬ 
nally an open, elevated spot (the name 
being derived through Latin temulurn, 
from Crook Tifitvoc, a sacred enclo¬ 
sure, from ThfivHVf to cut), marked 
out by tiie augurs with their litmis, 
or sacred wand, whence they could 
host survey th<i heavens on all sides: 
the idea, therefore, of spacious, open, 
anil elevated enters into the mean¬ 
ing of this word. The Greek vaoc, 
from to inhabit, signifies a dwell¬ 
ing-place, and, by <listinction, the 
dwelling-place of the Almighty; in 
which sense the flcbrew word is also 
titiken to denote the high and holy 
place where Jiihovah peculiarly dwell- 
eth, otherwise called the holy heavms, 
J<diovah^s dwelling or resting-place; 
whence St. Paid calls our bodies the 
tenipka of God when the Spirit of God 
dwelloth in us. The Roman poets 
used the word im/plum in a similar 
sense. 

The word t&rnphj therefore, strictly 
signifies a spacious open place set 
apart for the peculiar presence and 
worship of the Divine licing: it is 
applied with particular propriety to 
the sacred edifices of the Jews, but 
may he applied to any sacred place 
without distinction of religion. 

Church is an interesting word because 
it seems to have boon a term taken 
over by the northern barbarians into 
the Teutonic tongues directly from 
Greek, some time before they wore 
Cluristianizcd. There is nothing cor¬ 
responding to it in Latin, the usual 
intennediary between Greek and Eng¬ 
lish. It is m G^(^ek KvpiaK6vj a church, 
neuter of KvpiaKoc (from KApioc, Lord), 
and signifies literally House of the 
Lord. A church is therefore a building 
consecrated to the Lord, and from the 
earliest/periods of building churches this 
was done by some solemn ordinance. 

The word church has by a figure of 
speech been applied to any building 
consecrated to the service of God. 

ChuTchf in the sense of a religious as¬ 
sembly, is altogether a different word, 
bearing no affinity to the word imple. 


TEMPORAL. See Secular. 

TEMPORARY, Transient, Tran¬ 
sitory, Fleeting. Temporary^ from 
tempuSi time, characterizes that which 
is intended to last only for a time, in 
distinction from that which is per¬ 
manent: offices depending upon a 
state of war are temporary^ in dis¬ 
tinction from those which are con¬ 
nected with internal policy: transient, 
that is, passing, or in the act of pass¬ 
ing, characterizes what in its nature 
exists only for the moment: a glance 
is transient. Transitory, that is, apt 
to pass away, characterizes everything 
in the world which is formed only to 
exist for a time and then to pass 
away; thus our pleasures, and our 
pains, and our very being, are de¬ 
nominated transitory. Fleeting, which 
is derived from Anglo-Saxon fleotan, 
to float, is but a stronger term to ex¬ 
press the same idea as transitory. 

Sec also Provisional. 

TEMPORIZING. See Time¬ 
serving. 

TEMPT, See Allure; Try. 

TENACIOUS, Pertinacious. To 
be tenacious is to hold a thing close, 
to let it go with reluctance: to be 
pertinacious is to hold it out in spite 
of what can be advanced against it, 
the prepositive syllable per having an 
intensive force. A man of a tmadom 
temper insists on matters which he 
coiwidcrs important; one of a pertiiyar 
Clous temper insists on every trifle which 
is apt to affect his opinions. Tenacity 
may be a virtue or a vice, depending on 
circumstances; pertinadiy is usually a 
foible: the former, if reprehensible, is 
more excusable than the latter. Wey 
may be tenacious of that which is 
good, as when a man is tenacious of 
whatever may affect his honor; but 
wo cannot be pertinacious in anything 
but our opinions, and that, too^ in 
cases when they are least defensible. 
It commonly happens that people are 
most tenacious of being thought to 
possess that in which they are most 
deficient, and most pertinacious in 
maintaining that which is most ab¬ 
surd. A liar is tenacious of his reputar 
tion for truth: persons of an iconoclastic 
timdoncy are the most pertinacious ob¬ 
jectors to whatever is established. 

TEITOBNCY, Drift, Scope, Aim, 
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Tendency, from to tend, denotes the! 
property of tending toward a certain 
point, which is the characteristic of 
all these words, but this is applied only 
to things; and drift, from the Anglo-, 
Saxon drifan, modern English drive, i 
to drive; scope, probably from a Late j 
Latin scopus, Greek aico'TroQ, watcher, 
spy, from aKkirToiiai, look; and aim, from 
the verb to aim (see that word), all char¬ 
acterize the thoughts of a person look¬ 
ing forward into futurity and directing 
his actions to a certain point. Hence 
we speak of the tendency of certain 
principles or practices as being per¬ 
nicious; the drift of a person’s dis¬ 
course; the scope which he gives him¬ 
self either in treating of a subject or 
in laying down a plan; or a person’s 
aim to excel, or aim to supplant an¬ 
other, and the like. The tendency of 
many writings in modem times has 
been to unsettle the opinions of men: 
where a person wants the services of 
another, whom he dares not openly 
solicit, he will reveal his wishes by 
the drift of his discourse; a man of 
a comprehensive mind will allow him¬ 
self full scope in digesting his^ plans 
for every alteration which circum¬ 
stances may require when they come 
to be developed: our desires will 
naturally give a cast to all our aims; 
and, so long as they are but innocent, 
they are necessary to give a proper 
stimulus to exertion. 

See also Inclination. 

TENDER. See Offbe. 

TENDERFOOT. See Unsofhisti- 

CA^TBU. 

TENDERISIESS. See Bbnbvo- 
lbncb. 

TENET, Position. The tenet (Latin 
venet, he holds) is the opinion which we 
hold in our minds; the positim is that 
which we lay down for others. Our ten¬ 
ets may be hurtful, our positions false. 
He who gives up his tenets readily 
evinces an unstable mind; he who ar¬ 
gues on a false posUion: shows more 
tenacity and subtlety than good sense. 
The tenets of the different denomina¬ 
tions of Christians are scarce^' in be 
known or distinguished, inasmucn as 
they often rest upon such trivial 
points: the positions which an author 
lays down must be very definite and 
clear when he wishes to build unon 


them any theory or system. Sec also 
Doctrinb. 

TENOR, Drift, Purport. These 
words all signify the apparent signifi¬ 
cance of something, generally of a 
speech or series of remarks in oral or 
written form. Purport means the 
meaning that another is intended to 
get, the general intent. Tenor and drift 
express this meaning also under rather 
obvious metaphors. Tenor comes from 
Late Latin tenorem, a holding on, and 
refers to the voice which, in a mascu¬ 
line chorus, carries the air, and hence 
seems to hold the whole musical com¬ 
position together. The tenor of a 
speech is the general theme and moan¬ 
ing, something corresponding to the 
part of the musical whole which is sus¬ 
tained by the tenor voice. Drift expresses 
the same idea under a different meta¬ 
phor. It refers to the movement of a 
current, which even in moments of 
deceptive tranquillity, or in a storm 
which drives the waves before the wind 
against the current, may be detected 
by the direction in which floating ob¬ 
jects on the surface of the water are 
drifting or moving. The drift of a 
speech is the general direction in which 
its thought seems to be moving, the 
apparent intention and meaning. 

TENTATIVE. See Empirical. 

TERM, Limit, Boundary. Term, 
in Latin terminus, from the Greek 
rkpfia, an end, is the point that ends 
and that to which we direct our stops: 
limit, from the stem of the Latin liims, 
a landmark, is the line which marks. 
BoundaryArom Late Latin hodina, pos¬ 
sibly of Celtic origin, is the obstacle 
which interrupts our progress and pnv 
vents us from passing. 

We are carried either toward or 
away from the term; we keep citluir 
within limits or w(^ overstep them; w<i 
contract or extend a botmiari/. The 
term and the limit belong to the thing; 
by th(m it is ended: the bourulary is 
that which is made or conceived by 
the person bmnding. The term is the 
point that terminates; the limit is 
either a line or point which marks 
wnerft tc st^n: the boundary is a lines 
which includes a space and points out 
the extent beyond which <me may not 
pass. The Straits of Gibraltar wiw 
the term of Hercules’s vovafiritti: it 
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said, witli more eloquence than truth, 
that the Limits of the Romtm Empire 
were those of the world; the sea, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees are the natural 
boiimlanc.s of Franco. 

So likewise in application to moral 
objects. Wo mostly roach the term 
of our prosperity when we attempt to 
I)ass t.he limits which Providence has 
assifiiiuul t.<) human efforts: human am¬ 
bition oft.en finds a boundary set to 
its p;ratification by circumstances which 
were the most unlocked for and ap- 
parcmtly the least adapted to bring 
about such important results. We see 
th(^ term of our evils only in the term 
of our life: our desires have no limits; 
tlwnr j3^atifi<^ation only serves to ex- 
ttmd our prospc^cis inaofinitely: those 
only are hap])y whoso fortune is the 
howularif of their desires. 

Sec also Article; Bottnd; Word. 

TERMINATE. Sec End. 

TERRIBLE. See Fearful; For- 
midahle. 

TERRIFIC. See Fearful. 

TERRITORY, Dominion. Both 
those terms signify a portion of coun¬ 
try under a particular government; 
but the word territori/ bringjs to our 
minds the lan<i which is included; 
dominim conveys to our minds the 
power which is oxercjised: the tenritory 
speaks of that which is in its nature 
bounded; do7ninio7i may be said of 
that which is boundless, A petty 
prince has his terrilory, the monarch 
of a groat empire has dominions. It is 
the object of every ruler to guard his 
territory against the irruptions of an 
enemy; ambitious monarchs are al¬ 
ways aiming to extend their dominions. 

Sec also h3Mi»iUE. 

TERROR. See Alarm. 

TEST. See Assay. 

TESTIFY. See Declare; Swear. 

TESTIMONY. See Proof. 

THANKFULNESS, Gratitude. 
ThanhfutmsH, or a fulness of thanks 
(from Anglo-Saxon thancy a thought, 
hcnije a plciisant thought, a grateful 
Kimcmbranc(0» w I'hc outward oxpreg- 
aion of a yraUful ft^eling. Gratitudej 
from the Latin yralUwIOy is the feeling 
itself. Our ihankfnbum is measured 
by the number of our words; our 
yraUtmU is measured by the nature of 
our actions. A person appears very 


thankful at the time who afterward 
proves very ungrateful. Thankfulness 
is the beginninjg of gratitide: gratitude 
is the completion of thankfulness. 

THEATRICAL, Dramatic, Stagey, 
Histrionic. These words all signify 
belonging to the stage or the art of the 
stage, but they differ considerably in 
their meaning. Thealrical, from Latin 
theatricusj Greek Oearpucog, a dramatic 
show, means pertaining to the theatre, 
that is, exaggerated and artificial in such 
a way as to create an emotional and 
sensuous effect. Theatrical is sometimes 
applied in a derogatory sense to actions 
or manners which are artificial^ but it 
always adds to the general idea of 
artificiality that of a deliberate effect, 
usually an emotional effect. Dramatic 
comes tlirough Latin from the Greek 
word dpdpay a deed, act, drama, moaning 
that which is done or acted, from SpAia, 
I do, and means pertaining to an action 
represented on tine stage— i. e., a drama. 
Dramatic does not suggest artificiality; 
it merely indicates that which is emo¬ 
tionally striking and exciting—^that in 
which the normal effect of action and 
Celling is heightened and emphasized 
without transcending the bounds of 
reality. Tfieatrical implies something 
falscl^r drainaticy wherein the effect does 
not arise naturally, but is created simply 
by a method of presentation. Stagey is a 
translation of theatrical into ruder and 
more downright terms. It means resem¬ 
bling the exaggerations of the stage. 
HislrioniCy from Latin histriOy an actor, 
has an entirely different meaning. It 
moans pertaining to the art of the actor, 
and is not used in a derogatory sense. 

THEME. See Topic. 

THEORY, Speculation. Theory, 
from the Greek 9e<opia, from Btaofioi, to 
behold, and speciMtion, from the Latin 

hold, bas(^^on specula, a watclAower, 
are both employed to express what 
is scon with the mind’s eye. Theory 
is the fruit of reflection, it serves 
the purposes of spienco; practice will 
bo incomplete when the theory is false; 
speculation belongs more to the imag¬ 
ination; it has, therefore, less to do with 
realities; it is that which is rarely to 
be reduced to practice, and can, there¬ 
fore, seldomcr bo brought to the test 
of oxporioncc. 
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Hence it arises that theory is con- a nasalized form of the stem found in 
trasted sometimes with the practice, to the verb slide; that which is long, 
designate its insufficiency to render a trailing, is associated generally with 
man complete; and speadation is put the idea of slenderness m the modem 
for that which is fanciful and unreal; sense. Slight is an Old Low German 
a general who is so only in theory will word meaning originally even or flat, 
acquit himself miserably in the field; then plain, smooth, simple; then 
a religionist who is so only in specular- trivial, of no real weight and im- 
tion will make a wretched Christian. portance—^thence slight in the sense in 

THERE. See Yonder. which it is here used. Slim comes 

THEREFORE, Consequently, Ao from Dutch; it meant originally 
CORDINGLY. Therefore, that is, for oblique, hence weak, poor, bad, thin, 
this reason, marks a deduction; conse- slight. In most of these cases tlie 
quently, that is, in consequence, marks a present physical application develops 
accordm< 7 ? 2 (, that is, accord- out of a more general application, 
ing to some thing, implies an agreement Thin is the generic term, the rest are 
or adaptation. Therefore is employed specific: may be said of that which 

particularly in abstract reasoning; con- is small and short, as well as small and 
seguently is employed either in reason- long; slender is always said of that 
ingor in the narrative style; according which is small and long at the same 
is used principally in the narrative time: a board is thin which wante 
style. Young persons are perpetually solidity or substance: a poplar is 
liable to fall into error through inex- slender, because its tallness is dispro- 
perience; they ought, therefore, the portioned to its magnitude or the di- 
more willingly to submit themselves mensions of its circumference. Thin- 
to the guidance of those who can direct ness is sometimes a natural property; 
them: the world is now reduced to a and sZm are applied to that which 
state of little better than moral is artificial: the leaves of trees are of 
anarchy; consequently nothing but re- a thin texture; a board may bo made 
newed ideals and good government can slight by continually planing; a paper 
bring the people back to the use of box is very slim. Thinness is a good 
their sober senses: every preparation property sometimes; thin paper is fro- 
was made, and every precaution was quently preferred to that which is 
taken; accordingly at the fixed hour thick: slightness and slimness, which 
they proceeded to the place of desti- is a greater degree of slightness, an^ 
nation. always defects; that which is made. 

THICK, Dense. Between thick slight is unfit to bear the stress that 
(Anglo-Saxon thicce) and dense (Latin will be put upon it: that which is slim 
cZensws) there is little other difference is altogether unfit for the purpose pro- 
than that the latter is employed to posed: a carriage that is m^c slight 
^ress that species of thickness which is quickly broken and always out of 
is philosopbically considered as the repair; paper is altogether too slim to 
property of the atmosphere in a cer- serve the pui^pose of wood, 
tain condition: hence we speak of Thinness is a natural property of 
thick in regard to hard or soft bodies, many bodies, whether solid or fluid; 
as a thick board or thick cotton; solid slender and slight have a moral and 
or liquid, as a thick cheese or thick milk: figurative application, 
but we use the term dense mostly in THINK, Reflect, Ponder, Muse. 
regard to the air in its various forms. Think is a Teutonic word found in most 
as a dense air, a dense vapor, a dense of the Germanic tongues in some form, 
cloud, and figuratively a dense popu- Reflect, in Latin rejkctere^ signifies litoD* 
lation. ally to bend back, that is, to bend the 

THIEVERY. See KLEFTOMAmA. mind back on itself. Pander, from 
THIN, Slender, Slight, Slim, p^us, a weight, signifies to weigh. 
Thin, Anglo-Saxon thine, meant orig- For the derivation of muse see Amuse. 
inally stretched out. Slender, Old To think is a general and indefinite 
French esclendre, is allied to Old Low term; to rejled is a particular mode of 
German slender, a trailing gown, and is thinking; to ponder and muse are dif- 
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ferent modes of reflecting ^ the former 
on grave matters, the latter on matters 
that ^ interest cither the affections or 
the imagination: we think whenever 
wo receive or recall an idea to the 
mind; but wc rejlect only by recalling, 
not one only, but many ideas: wo 
think if wc only suffer the ideas to 
revolve in succession in the mind; but 
in rvJUxting we compare, combine, and 
judge of those ideas which thus pass 
m the mind: wc thinks therefore, of 
things past, tis they are pleastirablc or 
otherwise; we rvjlccl upon them as they 
arc applicable to our present condition: 
wc may think on things past, ])resont, 
or to come; wo rejUicl^ pmidix, and mnse 
mostly on that which is past or present. 
Tltc man thinks ol the days of his 
childhood and wishes them back; the 
child ihinka of the time when he shall 
be a man and is impatient until it has 
<iome: the man rcflecla on his past fol¬ 
lies and tries to profit bjr experience; 
he ponders oyer any serious concern 
that affects his destiny^ and onuses on 
the happy events of his childhood. 

Think, Suppose^ Inuigine, Believe, 
Deem ,—^To think is here, as in the pre- 
o<Kling artitjlc, the generic term. It 
expresses, in common with the other 
terms, the ac.t of having a particular 
idea in the mind; but it is indefinite 
as to the mode and the object of the 
action* To think may be the act of 
the tmderstanding or merely of the 
ifnagimilion: to suppose and irnagine 
&n) rather the acts of the irnaginatinn 
than of the understanding. To think, 
that is, to have any thought or opin¬ 
ion upon a subject, requires reflection; 
it is tlu^ work of time: to suppose and 
imagine may be the acts of the mo¬ 
ment. We think a thing right or wrong; 
we sup'pom it to he true or false; wo 
imagine it to be real or unreal. To 
ihii^ Is employed promiscuously in re¬ 
gard to all objects, whether actually 
existing or not, or. if existing, are 
above our compreheasion: to suppose 
applu» to those which are uncertain 
or precarious imagim, to those which 
are unreal. Thinic and imagine are said 
of that which affects the senses im¬ 
mediately; suppose is said only of 
that which occupies the mind. Wc 
think that wo hoar a noise as soon as 
the sound catches our attention; in 

45 


certain states of the body or mind we 
imagine we hear noises which were 
never made: we think that a person 
will come to-day, because he has in¬ 
formed us that he intends to do so; 
we suppose that he will come to-day, 
at a certain hour, because he came at 
the same hour yesterday. 

In regard to moral points, in which 
case the word deem may be compared 
with the others, to think is a conclusion 
drawn from certain premises. I think 
that a man has acted wrong: to sup¬ 
pose is to take up an idea arbitrarily 
or at pleasure; we argue upon a sup¬ 
posed case merely for the sake of argu¬ 
ment: to wiagine is to take up an idea 
by accident or without any connection 
with the truth or reality; we imagine 
that a person is offended with us, 
without being able to assign a single 
reason for the idea; wc imagine e-ms 
oven more numerous than those which 
are real: to deem is to form a con¬ 
clusion; things are deemed hurtful or 
otherwise in consequence of observa¬ 
tion. 

To think and believe are both op¬ 
posed to knowing or perceiving; but 
think is a more partial action than 
believe: we think as the thing strikes 
us at the time; we fech'evc from a settled 
deduction: hence it expresses much less 
to say that I think a person speaks the 
truth than that I believe that he speaks 
the truth. I thinic from what I can 
recollect that such and such were the 
words, is a vague mode of speech, not 
admissible in a court of law as positive 
evidence: the natural question which 
follows upon this is, Do you jSimly 
believe it? an affirmative answer to 
which, when made with the appcaiv 
ance of sincerity, must be admitted as 
testimony. Hence it arises that the 
word think can be employed only in 
matters that require but little thought 
in order to come to a conclusion; and 
believe is applicable to things that must 
be admittod only on substantial evi¬ 
dence. We are at liberty to say that 
1 think or I believe that the account is 
made out right; but we must say 
that I believe, not think, that the Bible 
is the word of God. 

. THOUGHT. See IniDA. 

THOUGHTFUL, CoNSiDERATa, 
Dblxbxeatb. Thoughtfid, or full of 
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thinking; considerate* or ready to 
sider (see Consider); and deliberatej 
ready to deliberate, rise upon one an¬ 
other in their signification: he who is 
thoughtful does not forget his duty; he 
who is considerate pauses and considers 
properly what is his duty; he who de¬ 
liberates considers deliberately* It is a 
recommendation to a subordinate per¬ 
son to be thoughtful in doing what is 
wished of him: it is the recommenda¬ 
tion of a confidential person to be covr- 
siderate, as he has often to judge ac¬ 
cording to his own discretion; it is the 
recommendation of a person who is 
acting for himself in critical matters 
to be deliberate, from Latin de and 
librare, to weigh. There is this further 
distinction in the word deliberate that 
it may be used in the bad sense to 
mark a settled intention to do evil: 
young people may sometimes plead in 
extenuation of their guilt that their 
misdeeds do not arise from deliberate 
malice. 

THOUGHTLESS. See Negligent. 

THRALDOM, Vassalage. Thral¬ 
dom refers to the condition of the 
northern thrall (Icelandic thrall) or 
slave, who served in the household and 
on the land; vassalage to the condition 
of the feudal vassal or dependent who 
was bound to render his lord certain 
military and financial services. Thral¬ 
dom ther^ore suggests a more absolute 
state of servitude, an entire subjection 
to the vdll of another, with the impli¬ 
cation of something irksome and 1^- 
assing in the state. Vassalage indicates 
a partial subjection, a subjection of vdll 
and more or less personal dependence. 

See also Servitude. 

THREAT, Menace. Threat comes 
from Anglo-Saxon thredt, a crowd, a 
pushing, and signifies a method of 
exerting force by word of mouth. 
Menace is of Latin extraction. They do 
not differ in signification; but, as is 
frequently the case, the Anglo-Saxon 
is the familiar term and the Latin 
word is employed only in the higher 
style. We may be threatened vdth 
either small or great evils; but we are 
merged only with great evils. One 
individual threatens to strike another: 
a general menaces the enemy with an 
attack. Wo are threatened by things 
as well as persons: wc arc menaced 


by persons only (or things personified): 
a person is threatened with a look: 
he is menaced with a prosecution by his 
adversary. 

THREATENING. See Imminent. 

THRIFTY. See Economical. 

THRILL, Stir, Vibrate. ThrilL 
from Anglo-Saxon thyrlian, meant 
originally to pierce. For the deriva¬ 
tions of stir and vibrate see those words 
These three terms all indicate a move¬ 
ment in response to some impulse 
received from without, and are figura¬ 
tively applied to a psychological state. 
But the character of the movement 
differs. Stir is the most general of 
the three words. It means simply to 
be set in motion, and refers to any 
physical or psychological response to a 
stimulus. Vibrate refers to a regular 
motion to and fro, or up and down. 
Thrill indicates a sudden piercing, 
poignant movement which ouickly 
spends itself. Figuratively applied to 
psychological states, to vibrate means 
simply to respond to a stimulus,^ to 
move in harmony with it, as a sounding- 
board may respond to the sound¬ 
waves and vibrate accordingly. To 
thrill indicates more definite but mo- 
mentaiy emotion, an electric current 
of feeling, as it were, suddenly quiver¬ 
ing through the whole nervous system. 

THRIVE. See Flourish. 

THRONG. Sec Multitude. 

THROW. See Cast. 

THRUST. See Push. 

THWART. See Optosb. 

TIDE. See Stream. 

TIDINGS. See News. 

See alijo Advice; Information. 

TIDY, Neat, Trim. These three 
words contain the same general idea 
of a combination of orderliness and 
cleanness, but they differ in the degree 
and kind of orderliness indicated. Tidy, 
from Middle English tid, time, emphur 
sizes the idea of a seasonable, and hence 
a seemly, order—a tidy room is a room 
in which everything is pickcid up and 
put in its proper place. Neat emphar 
sizes the idea of cleaxmess added to 
order. Trim adds to the notion of 
cleanness and order a suggestion of 
something more positively pleasing. A 
trim attire is one in whi<‘,h neainesH and 
tidiness are made positively striking by 
effective ^arrangement and emphasis. 
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TIE. Sec Bind. 

TILLAGE. See Cultivation. 

TIME, Season. Ti)m is here the 
generic term; it is taken either for the 
whole or the part: season is any given 
portion of ivne. Wo speak of time 
when the simple idea of titne only is 
to be expressed; its the time of the 
day or the time of the year; the 
season is spoken of in reference to given 
circurnstaiKics, as th(^ year is divided 
into four par Us, called the seasons, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the weather: 
hence in general time is called the sea¬ 
son which is suitable for any particular 
purpose; youth is the season for im- 
prov<unont. It is a matter of necessity 
to choose the time; it is an affair of 
wisdom to choose the season, 

Titncj Period, Age, Date, Era, Epoch. 
—Tinui is, aa before, taken cither for 
time in general or iim in particular; 
all the other terms arc taken for par¬ 
ticular ]>ortions of time. In the 
sense of a particular portion of iim, 
the word tim is applied generally and 
indefinitely. 

Timo included wit,hin any given 
points is termed a -period, from the 
Greek signifj^ing a course, 

round, or any revolution: thus, the 
periwi of day or of night is the space 
of time (^omprohended between the 
rising and s(^t»ting, or sotting and rising, 
of th(i s\m: th(^ pmod of a year com¬ 
prehends the spa(5o which, according 
to fiatronomors, the earth rociuires for 
its annual revolution, So, in an ox- 
tcndc^d and moral application, we have 
stated periofls in our life for particular 
things; during the pcriorl of infancy 
a child is in a state of total dependence 
on its parents; a period of apprentice¬ 
ship has bc^en appointed for youth to 
l('arn difT(‘r<mt tnides. 

Th(^ pfriod Is sometimes taken not 
only for the space of time included be- 
tw<Hm two points of tim, but some¬ 
times for the terminating point; in 
this HonsO) to put a period to a thing is 
to terminate its existence, to destroy it. 

Thc» me is the period comprehended 
within th(i life of one man, or of num¬ 
bers living at the same time, and con 
aoquently refers to what is done by 
men living within that period: hence 
wo speak of the different ages that have 
existed since the commencement of 


the world, and characterize this or 
that age by the particular deggrees of 
vice or virtue^ genius, and the like, for 
which it is distinguished. 

The dale is properly the point of 
iim which is marked on a writing, 
either to show the time when it was 
written, as the date of a letter, or to 
show when any contract is to be per¬ 
formed, or thing done, as the date of a 
bill of exchange. As the date in the 
first case shows when anything has 
been done, the word date may be ap¬ 
plied generally to the lime of any past 
event, os a thing of late date or early 
Me; so of a thing out of date, which 
is so long gone by that the date of it is 
not known. 

As the date in the second case shows 
how long it will be before a thing is 
to be done, as a bill of short date shows 
that it has but a short time to run, 
so the term date may be applied to the 
diuation of any event. 

Era, in Latin cera, probably from 
OSS, brass, signifying a brass counter 
used in computing; and epoch, t om 
the Greek iwoxi, from kvhnv, to stop, 
signifying a resting-place; both refer to 
points of time that are in some manner 
marked or distinguished; but the 
former is more commonly employed 
in the literal sense for points of com¬ 
putation in chronology, as the Chris¬ 
tian era; the latter is indofinitcly em¬ 
ployed for any period distinguished by 
remarkable events: the captivity of the 
Jews is an epoch in the history of that 
nation. The terms may also be figura¬ 
tively employed in the latter sense, as 
an eventful era. 

Timely, Seasonable .—^The same dis¬ 
tinction exists between the epithets 
timely and seasonable as between time 
and season in the preceding article. 
The former signifies within the time, 
that is, before the time is past; the 
latter according to the season, or 
what the season requires. A timely 
notice prevents that which would 
otherwise happen; a seasonabU hint 
seldom fails of its effect because it is 
seasonable. Wo must not expect to 
have a timely notice of death, but must 
bo prepared for it at any time; an 
admonition to one who is on a sick¬ 
bed is very seasondble when given by a 
minister or a friend. The opposites of 
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these terms are untimely or Hi-timed 
and unseasonable: untimely is directly 
opposed to timely, signifying before the 
time appointed; as an untimely death; 
but ill-timed is indirectly opposed, 
sign^ying in the wrong tine; as an 
ill-timed remark. 

Time-serving, Temporizing. — Time¬ 
serving and temporizing are both applied 
to the conduct of one who adapts him¬ 
self servilely to the time and season; 
but a time-server is rather active, and a 
temporizer passive. A time-server avows 
those opinions which will serve his 
purpose: the temporizer forbears to 
avow those which are likely for the 
time being to hurt him. The former 
acts from a desire of gain, the latter 
from a fear of loss. Time-servers are of 
all parties, as they come in the way: 
temporizers are of no party, as occasion 
requires. Sycophant courtiers must 
always be timeservers: ministers of 
state are frequently temporizers. 

See also Oppoetune. 

TIMID. See Afraid. 

TIMOROUS. See Afraid. 

TINGE. See Color. 

TINT. See Color. 

TIRE. See Weary. 

TIRESOlidE. See Wbarisomb. 

TITLE. See Name. 

TOGETHER. See Synchronous. 

TOIL. See Work. 

TOILSOME. See Herculean. 

TOKEN. See Mark. 

TOLEI^TE, Endure, Suffer. 
Tolerate comes ultimately from Latin 
tollere, to bearj endure, from Latin 
durus, firm, lasting; suffer, from Latin 
sub, up, and/erre, to bear. The words 
all indicate submission to something 
unpleasant, but they differ in the 
kind of submission and the extent of 
the unpleasantness indicated. Tolerate 
suggests something annoying borne 
with some patience; endure, some¬ 
thing in the nature of positive suffering 
borne with courage and fortitude. Suf¬ 
fer may indicate merely the granting 
of permission, the submission of the 
will, or it may imply the bearing of 
positive pain—^that is, it may be either 
a much stronger word than endure 
or merely a slightly more emphatic 
form of tolerate. In this last sense it is 
used in the Bible and in other some¬ 
what archaic expressions. 


TOLL. See Tax. 

TOMB. See Grave. 

TONE. See Sound. 

TONGUE. See Language. 

TOO. See Also. 

TOOL. See Instrument. 

TOPSY-TURVY, Upside-down. 
Topsy-turvy, earlier topsy-tervy, or 
topside-tervy, where i&rvy represented 
a Middle English terven, to roll or over¬ 
turn. Upside-dojon bears its moaning 
on its face. Upside-doum is a prosaic 
and literal way of saying what is 
more humorously suggested in topsy¬ 
turvy. Upside-dovm means merely 
turned so that the upper part is where 
the lower part ought to be. Topsy¬ 
turvy, while implying the same in¬ 
version, adds the idea of general con¬ 
fusion. It is a humorous and colloquial 
word. 

TORMENT, Torture. Torment 
and torture both come from torquere, to 
twist, and express the agony which 
arises from a violent twisting or griping 
of any part; but the latter, which is 
more immediately derived from the 
verb, expresses much greater violence 
and consequent pain than the former. 
Torture is an excess of torment. We 
may be tormented by a variety of in¬ 
direct means; but we arc said to be 
tortured mostly by the direct means of 
the rack or similar instrument. Tor¬ 
ment may be permanent: torture is 
only for a time or on certain occasions. 
It IS related in history that a person 
was once tormented to death by a vio¬ 
lent and incessant beating of drums in 
his prison: the Indians practiced every 
species of torture upon their prisoners: 
whence the application of these terms 
to moral objects. A guilty conscience 
may torment a man all his life: the 
horrors of an awakened conscience are 
a torture to one who is on his death-bed. 

TORPID. Sec Numb. 

TORTURE. See Torment. 

TOSS, See Shake. 

TOTAL. See Whole. 

TOTALLY. See Quite. 

TOTTER, See Stagger. 

TOUCH. See Contact; Strike; 
Thrill. 

TOUR. Sec Circuit; Excursion. 

TOWER. Sec Turret. 

TRACE. See Derive; Mark. 

TRACK. See Mark. 
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TRACT. See Essay. 

TRACTABLE. Sec Docile. 

TRADE, Commerce, Traffic, 
Dealing. The old Middle English 
sense of trade was path; the word is 
allied to tread. It meant the beaten 
path worn between merchant and cus¬ 
tomer, henee regular business. Catrir' 
merce is derived from Latin cum, with, 
and merxj merchandise. It refers to an 
exchange of merchandise between two 
or more people. Traffic comes through 
French from Italian traffleare, a Low 
Latin traficum, traficay based perhaps 
on traris and a hypothetical verb 
vicare, mdsj or “change across.” To 
engage in exchange or trade. 

The leading idea in trade is that of 
carrying on business for purposes of 
gain; the rest are but modes of trade; 
commerce is a mode of trade by ex¬ 
change: traffic is a sort of personal 
tradCy a sending from hand to hand; 
dealing is a bargaining or calculating 
kind of iratle. Trade is either on a 
large or small scale, commerce is always 
on a large scale; we may trade retail 
or wholesale; we always carry; on comr 
merce by wholesale: trade is either 
within or without the coxmtry; com¬ 
merce is always between different 
countries: there may be a trade between 
two towns; but there is a co^nmcrce 
botweem England and America, be¬ 
tween Francjo and Italy: hence it 
aTis<js tliat the general term trade is of 
inferior imi)ort when compared with 
commerce. The commerce of a country, 
in the abstract and general sense, con¬ 
veys more to our nund, and is a more 
noble oxpr(»s8ion, than the trade of the 
country, tis the merchant ranks higher 
than the Iradeatnan, and a co-rmrurcial 
house than a trading concern. Trade 
may be altogtsther domestic and be- 
ntdghhors; the tra^ is that 
which g()(w backward and forward be- 
tw(sen any two or more points: in this | 
manner there may bo a great traffic bo- 
tweem two towns or cities, as between 
London and the capitals of the different 
counti(«; wc also speak of busy thor- 
oughfariis of a city as full of traffic. 
Trade may consist simply in buying 
and selling according to a stated val¬ 
uation; tmlinge are carried on in mat¬ 
ters admit of a variation: hence we 
^peak of dedlere in wool, in com, seeds, 


and the like, who buy up portions of 
these goods, more or less, according to 
the state of the market. 

Tradcj however, in its most extended 
sense, comprehends all the rest. 

See also Business; Deal. 

TRADITIONAL. See Legendary. 

TRADUCE. See Disparage. 

TRAFFIC. See Trade. 

TRAIN. See Procession. 

TRAITOROUS. See Trbacbdejrous. 

TRAMONTANE, Ultramontane. 
Tramontane^ in French trarnorilain, 
northerly, from Italian trarnorUano, that 
from Late Latin transmontamis, across 
or beyond the mountains, is both an ad¬ 
jective and a substantive. As an ad¬ 
jective it implies lying north or being 
beyond the mountains, that is, the 
Alps, as the Italians originally applied 
the term, hence foreign, Subs^uent- 
ly the term was applied by the French 
to the Italians, as being south, beyond^ 
or on the other side of the mountains. 
In the latter application the term takes 
the form of uUramontanef from Latin 
uLtra, beyond, and montanus, a moun¬ 
tain. 

As a substantive tramordaney as well 
as ultramofrdancy signifies one living or 
coming across or from beyond or from 
the other side of the moimtains, hence 
I a stranger, one of foreign habitation. 

Tramontane also implies the north 
•'•ind {tramonlana) in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and a peculiar blighting wind, 
very harmful in the Archipelago: and 
idtramontanoj in church histonr, the 
name given in the Vatican Council 
(1870) to the opinion of the church 
that the Papal utterances ex cathedra 
on matters of faith and morals are ii> 
revocable. 

TRANQUIL. See Unruffled. 

TRANQUILLITY. See Peace. 

TRANSACT. See Negotiate. 

TRANSCEND. See Exceed. 

TRANSCRIBE. See Copy. 

TRANSFER, TRANSMIT. These 
words both signify to remove from one 
place to another, but there is a sli^t 
difference in meaning correspondmg 
to the difference in derivation. Trans¬ 
fer comes from Latin trans, across, and 
ferre, to carry, and signifies to carry 
across an intorvening space. Transmit 
comes from Latin trans, across, and 
miitere, to send, and signifies to send 
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across. We use transfer wherever the TRANSPORT. See Bear; Ec- 
idea of actually bearing or carrying stasy. 

is prominent. We spea£ of transmit- TRANSPORTER. See Common* 

ting messages by telegraph; of trans- carrier. 

ferring goods by freight. TRAVEL. See Go. 

TRANSFIGURE, Transform, TRAVESTY, Burlesque, Carica- 
Metamorphose. Transfigure is to ture, Parody. Travesty, in French 
make to pass over into another fig- travesti, past participle of travestir, to 
lire: transform and metamorphose (from disguise one's self, from the Latin trans, 
Greek and tiop(p6ta, or I change across, over, implymg a change, and 
about) are to put into another form, vesiire, to clothe, signifies that which 
the first being said only of spiritual be- has a changed or unusual attire, dis¬ 
ings, and particularly in reference to guised in garments so as to present a 
our Saviour; the other two terms be- ridiculous appearance. As a substan- 
ing applied to that which has a cor- tive it signifies that which has been 
porealform. changed, transformed, from a lofty, 

Transformation is commonly applied serious style into a ridiculous, ludi- 
to that which changes its outward form; crous one. 

in this manner a harlequin transforms Burlesque, as an adjective, signifies 
himself into all kinds of shapes and the exciting to laughter by an cxtrava- 
likenesses. Metamorphosis is applied gant contrast; as a substantive^ a 
to the form internal as well as external, ludicrous, grotesque representation; 
that is, to the whole nature; in this as a verb, to ridicule or make ridiculoi^ 
manner Ovid describes, among others, by a humorous^ fantastic, sarcastic 
the metamorphoses of Narcissus into a change in an original. Caricature, as 
flower and Daphne into a laurel: with a substantive, comes through Italian 
the same idea we may speak of a rustic from Latin (xmricare, to load a car, 
being metamorphosed, by the force of hence to overweight, to /Uay on 
art, into a fine gentleman. thick,” to caricature. It signifies a 

TRANSFORM. See Transfigure, figure or description of a person or 
TRANSGRESS. See Infringe. tmng in which defects are greatly ex- 
TRANSGRESSION, See Offence, aggerated in order to give the subject a 
TRANSIENT- See Temporary. ridiculous appearance, a representation 
TRANSITORY. See Evanescent; in which the salient features of the 
Temporary. original are changed to the extent of 

TRANSLATE. See Transfer. producing a ludicrous effect, without 
TRANSLUCENT. See Diapha- entirely, or even essentially, destroying 
NOUS. the resemblance. 

TRANSMIT. See Transfer; Waft. Though travesty and parody hav<) a 

TRANSPARENT. See Pellucid, general relationship they differ in aji- 
TRANSPIRE, Exhale, Leak Out. plication. Parody changes the subject- 
Transpire originally meant to be sent matter in hand and the pt^rsonalitics. 
off as vapor, to be breathed out, from and mockingly imitates the stylo of 
Latin trans, through, and spirare, to the original, as Richelieu's parody of 
breathe. It is a synonyme of exhale Corneille's (Jid; travesty leav(‘H the sul)- 
(from Latin ex, out, and hatare, to ject matter partially, and thiirxTsonali- 
breathe) when used literally, and a ties wholly, unaltered; pro<lucing its 
synonyme of leak out, used figuratively, intended effect by substituting the 
It is not a synonyme of happen or occur, grotesque in action or speech for the 
though vulgarly employed as such, serious, noble, or heroic. 

We speak of a secret transpiring, mean- For further critical distinctions be¬ 
ing that it is breathed out, becomes tween the meaning and derivations of 
known. Exhale has the same literal these words sec Caricature. 
meaning, but not the same figurative TREACHEROUS, Traitorous. 
application. Leak out has a similar Treasonable. Those epithets are all 
figurative application, but the mota- applied to one who betrays his trust, 
phor is not that of vapor exhaled, but treacherous, from Middle High German 
of water, or other liquid, dripping out. trechen, to draw, entice, and traitorous, 
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from Latin traditdrem, a traitor, based 
on tradere^ to give up; but treacherous 
(see Faithless) connotes a man's 
private relations; traitorous^ his public 
relation to his ruler and his country: 
he is a trcachorom friend and a traitorous 
subject. We may be treacherous to 
our enemies as well as our friends, for 
nothing can lesson the obligation to be 
faithful in keeping a promise; wc may 
be traitorous to our country by ab¬ 
staining to lend that aid. which is in 
our power. Traitorous and treasonable 
arc both apj[)licablo to subjects: but 
the fornu^r is extended to all public 
a<‘,ts; the latter only to those which 
affect the supreme power: a soldier 
is traitorous who goes over to the side 
of the enemy against his country j a 
man is guilty of treasonable practices 
who meditates taking the life of the 
king or aims at subverting his govern¬ 
ment: a man maybe a traitor md be 
guilty of treason under all forms of 
government. 

See also Insidious. 

TREASURE, Hoakd. The idea of 
laying up carefully is common to these 
verbs; but to treasure is to lay up for 
the sake of preserving; to Aoam, to 
lay up for the sake of accumulating; 
we trmmre the jdfts of a friend; the 
miser fmxrtis uj) his money: we attach 
a real value to that which we treasure^ 
a fictitious value to that which is 
hoarded. To treasure is used cither in 
the propter or improper sense; we 
treasure a book on which we set par¬ 
ticular value or we ireamre the words 
or actions of another in our recollec¬ 
tion; the mis<sr fmards up whatever he 
can s(!ra])c together. 

TREAT. See Feast. 

TREATISE. See Essay. 

TREATMENT, Usage. TrcaJtrrmJt 
implit^rt t>h(% a(;t of treating and usa^e 
that of using: may bo partial 

or temfiorary, but usage is properly 
employed for that which is permanent 
or continued: a passer-by may meet 
with ilUreainiantf but children and 
<lomestica are liable to meet with ill- 
UHoge . All persons may meet with 
good or ill trcMmmt from others with 
whom they castially come in connection, 
but mage is applied more properly to 
theses who arts more or loss in the 
icovrer of (dhers: children may nsccivc 


good or ill mage from those who have 
the charge of them^ servants from 
their masters or wives from their 
husbands. 

TREATY. See Convention. 

TREMBLE. See Quail; Shake. 

TREMBLING, Tremor, Trepida¬ 
tion. The first two of these terms are 
derived from the same source (see Agi- 
tatoon), and designate a general state of 
agitation: trembling is not only the most 
familiar, but also the most indefinite, 
term of the three; trepidation (from 
Latin trepidare) and ir&mor are species 
of trembling. Trembling expresses any 
degree of involuntary shaking of the 
frame, from the affection cither of the 
body or the mind; cold, nervous affec¬ 
tions, fear, and the like are the ordinary 
causes of trembling: tremor is a slight 
degree of trembling j which arises mostly 
from a mental affection; when one is 
agitated one's mind is thrown into a 
tremor by any trifling incident: trepin 
datum is more violent than either of the 
two, and springs from the defective 
state of the mind; it shows itself in 
the action, or the different movements, 
of the body, rather than in the body; 
those who have not the requisite com- 
posuic of mind to command themselves 
on all occasions are apt to do what is 
required of them with trepidation. 

Trembling and tremulous are applied 
as epithets, either to persons or things; 
a trembling voice evinces trepidation of 
mind, a tremulous voice evinces a tremor 
of mind: notes in music are sometimes 
trembling; the motion of the leaves of 
trees is trexnulous. 

TREMENDOUS* See Fearful. 

TRENCH, Channel, Ditch, Fur¬ 
row, Those words all indicate a 
passiige cut in the ground. Furrow is 
tho passage made by a plough in the 
field for the receiving of the seed. A 
trench is a deeper and wider passage 
cut in the ground and thorougnly ex¬ 
cavated; it now refers particularly to 
the protective fortifications developed 
underground by both sides in the Euro¬ 
pean war. A ditch is a small trench 
into which water is drained and carried 
off. A channel serves tho same purpose 
as a ditch, but usually refers to^ a 
natural passageway maae by the action 
of a stream or is figuratively extended 
to refer to something rosembling such 
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a natiiral passage, as whea we speak of 
channels of trade, chanmls of inter¬ 
course, etc. 

TRENCHANT, Sharp. Trenchantf 
from French trencher, to cut (Latin 
truncate), to cut down the trunk of a 
tree, means sharp, but implies a posi¬ 
tive action of the sharp instrument on 
something. It is now used mainly 
in the figurative sense, whereas sharp 
has a literal as well as a fig^ative 
significance. A sharp speech is that, 
which hurts or cuts like the blade of a 
knife; a trenchant criticism is that 
which suggests a sharp instrument 
wielded by an energetic nand. There 
is more action and deliberate purpose 
in trenchant than in sharp. 

TRESPASS. See Offence. 

TRIAL. See Attempt; Experi¬ 
ence. 

TRIBUNAL, Bar, Bench, Court, 
Judgment-seat. Tnbunal is a sub¬ 
stantive, derived from Latin tribun^, 
based on irihunus. The term implies 
a place for making decisions, a high or 
principal resort for litigants, consist¬ 
ently with its Latin prototype, which 
meant a raised platform on which the 
seats of the trumnes, or magistrates, 
were placed. 

In ordinary language the bar in a 
court-room applies to the railing which 
separates the space for spectators from 
the part reserved for the judge, jury, 
lawyers, court oflGicers, and witnesses 
when testif^ng. A law student is 
caMed to the oar when he is summoned 
to this railing to be sworn as a prac¬ 
titioner, and after the ceremony he is 
admitted to the bar and permitted to 
take a place within the bar. 

The bench, or, figuratively, the judg¬ 
ment-seat, is the seat of a judge, singly 
or with associates, when discharging 
judicial duties. Collectively judges 
and lawyers are spoken of as the bench 
and bar. 

The bar, bench, and court, the latter 
applying to the judge, the Judicial 
department, and the place of adjudi¬ 
cation, have varied jurisdictions, ac¬ 
cording to the special purpose of ai 
court. The bar and bench remain the 
lawyers and judges in all cases, but 
the court, as the judicial department 
of government, is generally divided into 
several parts, each having authority 


to deal with specific cases, and all 
ranging from trial to appeal. 

The term tribunal has received a 
very broad application in recent years 
by its extension to the adjudication of 
international disputes, etc., the high¬ 
est type of which is what is known 
officially as the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration of The Hague, and popu¬ 
larly as The Hague Tribunal. 

TRIBUTE. See Tax. 

TRICE, Jiffy. Trice is a Scan¬ 
dinavian word, but the phrase in a 
trice is imitated from Spanish en un 
iris, iris, an imitative word meaning 
here the cracking of glass—the phrase 
therefore signifying in the time that it 
talces to smash something. Jiff^ is a 
somewhat colloquial word of umcnown 
origin. There is little difference in the 
meaning of the two words. Both sig¬ 
nify “in the least possible time”; but 
jijffg is a familiar and half-humorous 
term. Trice is more suitable in digni¬ 
fied writing. 

TRICK. See Artifice; Cheat. 

TRIFLE. See Dally. 

TRIFLING, Trivial, Petty, Friv¬ 
olous, Futile. Trifling comes from 
Old French truffle, signifying a thing of 
small worth. Trivial is derived from 
Latin trivium, from tres, three, and 
via, way, a place where three road.s 
met, signifying that which can be 
picked up on the most frequented part 
of the common highway; hence, 
worthless, of no account. reUy comes 
from French petit, small—a Celtic 
word. Frivolous is derived from Latin 
frivola, broken potsherds, and goes 
back idtimately tofricare, to rub away. 
Futile contains the same root as Latin 
fundere, to pour, and signifies that 
which is poured out as worthless. 

All these epithets chiiract<^riae an 
object as of little or no value: trifling 
and trivial differ only in dc*gree, the 
latter denoting a still lower d(*groe of 
value than the former. What is 
trifling or trivial is that which does not 
require any consideration and may be 
easily passed over as forgotten: injiing 
objections can never weigh against solid 
reason; trwial remarks only expose 
the shallowness of the remarker- 
what is petty is beneath our considera¬ 
tion, it ought to be disregarded and 
hold cheap; it would bo a petty con- 
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sideration for a minister of state to 
look to the small savings of a private 
family: what is frivolous and futile is 
disgraceful for any one to consider; 
the former in relation to all the objects 
of our pursuit or attachment, the latter 
only in regard to matters of reasoning; 
dress is a frivolous occupation when it 
forms the chief business of a rationsil 
being; the objections of anarchists 
against ordc^rly government are as 
futiU) as they are mischievous. 

TRIM. «eoTiDY. 

TRIP. See Excursion. 

TRIPLANE. See Aircrapt. 

TRITE, Banal, Hacknejyed. All 
these words Ksignify that which through 
familiarity lias bred contempt. Trite 
comes from Latin tritus. the past 
particii>le of Urcre, to rub or grind. 
It refers to something out of which all 
possible interest or meaning has been 
rubbed or ground. A triie remark is 
that which luis been made many times. 
Ilackncyvd <iomos through French from 
an uncelri,ain source; perhaps from 
Dutch huckm^ to chop, and negye^ a 
nag, with the implication of jolting. 
A hacknvy wits orijjinally a horse used 
for every-day riding, as opposed to 
a war-liorse; hachney then came to 
signifjr a hired equipage (whencuj hack 
is d(‘rivotl), ami through that some¬ 
thing common. Baikal is derived from 
Late Latin hannumj from a Germanic 
root bamiaUj t.o summon. It roicn*e(l 
originally to the service demanded 
of all feudal vassals, and, through 
the id('a of something common to 
all, developed the moaning of com^ 
mnplace. Of thtjse throe words fuiek- 
neytul cxprt'sses most distinctly the 
idea o{ worn out by usage. A hack- 
ncyed quotation, for example, may bo 
an (‘xc(*llent <piotatiou in itself, but 
it has been usc^d so often that it hiis 


lost its 8iguifican<so. Trite convoys the 
same UKuming, but docs it less clearly 
and di8tini<?tly. However, it adds to 
the suggestion of constant use a gen¬ 
eral implication that the whole sub¬ 
stance of the thing denominated trite is 
stale and uninteresting. A hackneyed 
remark is one which has been made be¬ 
fore; a remark may not have boon 
made before in exactly the same form, 
but it convoys an idea which has lost 
its force through familiarity. Band 


emphasizes the idea of staleness, 
obviousness, still further^ and departp 
more widely from the simple idea of 
hackneyed. Banal means *‘what any 
ordinary person might think of”— 
implying not repetition so much as an 
utter lack of originality in the first 
place. 

TRIUMPH, CoNQtJES'^ Exulta¬ 
tion, Success, Victory. Triumph, in 
old French triumphe, French triomphe, 
from Latin triumphum, accusative of 
triumphus, cognate with Greek Opiafipog, 
a hymn to Bacchus,Spanish triunfo, Por¬ 
tuguese triumfo, Italian trionfo, implied 
originally a ^and procession in which 
a victorious general entered Rome by 
the Porta Triumphalis, in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, wearing an em¬ 
broidered robe, an undergarment deco¬ 
rated with palm leaves, and a wreath 
of laurel round his forehead. 

As a substantive, in ordinary lan¬ 
guage, the term signifies a display of 
pomp of any kind; a public festivity, 
tournament, pageant, unusual celebra¬ 
tion; the expression of joy, great glad¬ 
ness, exultation for some noteworthy 
success. As a verb, it signifies to win 
a conquest, prevail over an adversary, 
achieve a decisive advantage in battle 
or other encounter, to subdue opposi¬ 
tion, to accomplish a victory. 

In a reprehensible sense it signifies 
I to boast, brag, chuckle, exult on an 
advantage gained over another or 
believed to be gained, to ‘‘crow” in¬ 
solently over the discomfiture of an¬ 
other. 

TROOP, Company. In a military 
sense, a troop is among the home what 
a company is among the foot; but this 
is only a partial acceptation of the 
terms. Troop, in French trmpe, im¬ 
mediately from Low Latin iropyws, 
may bo a metathosized form of Eng- 
li^ thorp; cf. Icelandic thorp, Ger¬ 
man dorf; it signifies an indiscriminate 
multitude; company (see Accompany) 
is any number joined together and 
bearing one another company: hence 
we speak of a troop of hunters, a comr 
pany of players; a troop of horsemen, 
a company of travellers. 

TROUBLE, Disturb, Molest. 
Whatever uneasiness or painful senti¬ 
ment is produced in the mind by out¬ 
ward circumstances is effected either 
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by troMe (see Affliction), by dis- usaal place—a wanderer out of the 
turhance (see Commotion), or by moles- beaten track, with the suggestion of 
ifition (see Inconvenience). Trovble idleness and irresponsibility. A va- 
is the most general in its application; grant (from Old French walcrer, to 
we may be troubled by the want of a wander about, Old High German iwzZ- 
thing or troubled by that which is un- chan (cf. En^sh wedk), probably influ- 
suitable; we are disturbed and molested enced by French vagant, wandering, 
only by that which actively troubles, based on Latin vagari, to wander) is 
Pecuniary wants are the greatest a wanderer; vagabond comes from the 
troubles in life, the perverseness of ser- same Latin word, but adds to the idea 
vants, the indisposition or ill behavior of wandering that of shiftlessness, 
of chil(^en, are domestic troubles: but uselessness, irresponsibility. A /mmp, 
the noise of children is a disturbance, from the verb tramp, is one that tramps 
and the prospect of want disturbs the through the country begging from 
mind. Trovble may be permanent; house to house. All these words have 
disturbance and molestation are tern- therefore in common the idea of wan- 
porary^ and both refer to the peace dering with the implication of idleness 
which IS destroyed; a, disturbance and irresponsibility. 

Of throws out of a tranquil state, a TRUCE, Armistice. Truce comes 
molestationbrndena or bears hard either through Middle English trews, a plural 
on the body or the mind: noise is al- form, from Anglo-Saxon trecnca, a corn- 
ways a disturbance to one who wishes pact; cf. Anglo-Saxon treowe, Modern 
to think or to remain in quiet; talking, English true. It moans a cessation of 
or any noise^ is a molestation to one hostilities on both sides accompanied 
who is in an irritable frame of body or by a pledge to refrain from attack un¬ 
mind. tu further notice. The implication of 

Troublesome, Irksome, Vexatious .— true comes from this mutual pledge. 
These epithets are applied to the ob- Armistice is derived from Latin arma, 
jects which create trouble or vexation, arms, and -stitum, the form assumed in 
Troublesome is here, as before, the composition by statum, past participle 
generic term; irksome and vexatious axe of a secondary form of stare, to 
species of the troublesome: what is stand. It means a suspension of arms 
troublesome creates^ either bodily or by mutual agreement. In ordinary 
mental pain; what is irksome creates a usage there is really no difference be- 
mixture of bodily and mental pain; and tween armistice and truce. Truce in- 
wlmt is vexatious creates purely mental dicates perhaps an armistice of some 
pain. What requires great exertion, or duration. It is the more simple and 
a too long-continu^ exertion or exer- practical of the two words, and has 
tions, coupled mth difficulties, is therefore a wider figurative application. 
troublesome: in this seiwe the laying in TRUCK. See Exchange. 
stores for the winter is a troublesome TRUE. See Sincere. 
work for the ants, and compiling a die- TRUST. See Belief; Conpidb; 
tionary is a troublesome labor to the Hope. 

compiler: what requires any exertion TRUSTWORTHY, See Faithful. 

which we are unwilling to make, or TRUSTY. See Faithful, 

interrupts the peace which we particu- TRUTH, Veracity. Truth belongs 
larty long for, IS in this sense to the thing, veracity to the person: 

giving and receiving of visits is irksome the truth of the story is admitted upon 
to some persons; travelling is irksome the veracity of the narrator, 
to others: what comes across our par- TRY, Tempt. To try (see also At- 
ticular wishes, or disappoints us m a tempt) is a particular species of trial: 
particular manner, is vexatious; in this we try either ourselves or others; wc 
sense the loss of a prize which we had tempt others: we try a person only 
hoped to gain may be vexaUous. in the path of his duty; but wo may 

also Worry. tempt him to depart from his duty: ft 

truant. Tramp, Vagrant, Vaga- is necessary to try the fidelity of a ser- 
BOND. Truant means one who wilfully vant before you place confidence in 
absents himself from his duties or his him; it is wicked to tempt any one to 
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do that which we should think wrong 
to do ourselves; our strength is tried 
by frequent experiments; we are 
tem.ptedj by the weakness of our prin- 
cii)les, to give w^ay to the violence of 
our passions. 

TUG. See Draw. 

TUMBLE. See Fall. 

TUMID, See Turgid. 

TUMULTUOUS, Tumultuary, 
TumuUmas signifies having tumult; 
tumultmiry (a word but rarely used to¬ 
day), dispostjcl for tumult: the former 
is applied to objects in general, the 
latter to persons only: in iumvlbun 
om m<‘otings the voice of reason is the 
last thing that is heard; it is the natural 
tomlency of large and promiscuous 
asaemblu® to become iumvltmry, 

TumuUuoiifif Turhvlcntf Seditious, 
M\Mmus.--Tumvltuous (see Bustle) 
describes the disposition to make a 
noise; those who attend the play- 
hoiLS(^a, particularly the lower orders, 
are frcqucntljr tumvdtuous: turhidcut 
marks a hostile spirit of resistance to 
authority; when prisoners are dLs- 
witisfied they are frequently turhvknt: 
seditious marks a spirit of resistance 
to government; in republics the people 
are often disposed to be seditious: 
niudnous marks a spirit of resistance 
against officers cither in the array or 
navy; a general will not fail to quell 
thf^ first risings of a 7miiinom spirit. 
Electioneering mobs are always tumvU- 
mus; the young and the ignorant are 
so averse to control that they arc 
('asily led by the example of an indi¬ 
vidual to bo turbulent; among the 
Itomaas the people were in the habit 
of liolding seditious meetings, and 
sometimes the soldiery would be 
ymUinom. 

TURGID, Tumid, Bombastic. Tur¬ 
gid and tumid both signify swollen 
(from Latin turgere and tumere, both 
moaning to swoU), but they diner in 
their application: turgid is most com¬ 
monly applied to what swells by a 
physical process, as a turgid vessel; 
tumid is said of that which seems 
to swell in an unnatural or unusual 
manner, as the tumid waves. They 
are both applied to words. Bomr 
bastic, from bombast, a kind of cot^ 
ton, signifying puffed up like cotton, 
is, figuratively, applicaWo to words 


only; but the bombastic includes the 
sentiments expressed; turgidity is con¬ 
fined mostly to the mode of expression. 
A writer is turgid who expresses a 
simple thought in lofty language: a 
person is bombastic who^ deals in largo 
words and introduces high sentiments 
in common discourse. 

Tumid is rarely applied to the style. 

TURN, Bend, Twist, Distort, 
Wring, Wrest, Wrench. Turn comes 
from Latin tomare, to turn a lathe, 
Greek TopvoQ, a lathe. Bend (see that 
word). Twist, Anglo-Saxon twist, sig¬ 
nified originally a rope of double 
thread, from root found in twice, and 
hence as a verb it signifies the motion 
involved in winding one thread about 
another. Distort, in Latin distortus, 
participle of distorguere, compounded 
of dis, apart, and torquere, to turn, 
signifies to turn violently aside. 

To turn signifies in general to put a 
thing out of its place in an uneven 
line; to bend, and the rest, are species 
of turning: we turn a thing by moving 
it from one point to another; thus we 
turn the earth over: to bend is simply 
to change its direction; thus a stick 
is bent or a body may bend its direction 
to a certain point: to twist is to held 
many times, to make many turns: to 
distort is to turn or bend out of the right 
course; thus the face is distorted in 
convulsions. To wring is to twist with 
violence; thus linen which has been 
wet is wrung: to wrest or wrench is 
to separate from a body by means of 
twisting; thus a stick may be wrested 
out of the hand or a hinge wrenched 
off the door. 

The same distinction holds ^ood in 
the figurative or moral application: 
wc turn a person from his design; we 
bend the will of a person; wo twist the 
moaning of words to suit our purposes; 
we distort them so as to give them an 
entirely false meaning; we wring a con¬ 
fession from one. 

Turn, Bent .—^These words arc com¬ 
pared here only in the figurative ap¬ 
plication, as respects the state of a 
person's inclination: turn is, therc- 
loro, as before, indefinite as to the 
degree; it is the first rising inclination: 
bent is a positively strong turn, a con¬ 
firmed inclination; a child may early 
discover a turn for music or drawing; 
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but the real h&rd of his genius is not 
until he has made progress in his edu¬ 
cation and has had an opportunity 
of trying different things: it may be 
very well to indulge the twm of mind; 
it is of great importance to follow the 
bent of the mind as far as respects arts 
and sciences. 

Turrif Windj Whirls Twirl, Writhe .— 
To turn (see above) is, as before, the 
generic term; the rest are but modes 
of turning; wind is to turn a thing 
round in a regular manner; whirl, to 
turn it round in a violent manner; 
twirl, to turn it round in any irregular 
and unmeaning way; writhe^ to turn 
round in convolution withm itself. 
A worm seldom moves in a straight 
line; it is, therefore, always tuminq: 
sometimes it lies, and sometimes it 
writhes in agony: a wheel is whirled 
round by the force of gunpowder: a 
top is twirled by a child in play. 

TURRET, Minaset, Pinnacle, 
Towbe. Turret, in old French tourette, 
diminutive of French tour, a tower, 
Latin turris, a tower, implied, in ancient 
warfare, a movable structure of wood 
for carr^ung soldiers, implements, sup¬ 
plies, etc., that could be rolled on its 
whe^ to an advantageous position 
for attacldng a fortified place, a con¬ 
trivance suggestive of the wooden 
horse of Troy. 

A minaret (Spanish minarete, from 
Arabian man^rat, a candlestick, lamp, 
lighthouse) is a tall, slender turret or 
tower attached to a mosque and sur¬ 
rounded with balconies from which 
the muezzin calls the people to prayer. 
In Tudor architecture a turret is a 
small tower attached to another tower 
or erected at the angles of a church 
or public building. A pinnacle (Latin 
pirnicLindum, a double diminutive of 
pinna, a wing) is a small polygonal 
turret rising above the rest of a building 
and forming its highest point. 

In modem and most common usage 
the term turret applies to a rotating 
cylindrical steel tower rising above the 
deck of a warship and bearing guns 
that can be trained to discharge in 
any required direction. The first 
vessel constructed with such a turret 
was Captain John Ericsson^s Monitor, 
describe by the Confederates as “a 
cheese-box on a raft,'' which was 


hastily built for the Federal navy in 
the early part of the American Civil 
War. This had a single turret, moimt- 
ing two guns. The later development 
of the warship into the battleship, and 
then the dreadnaught and the super- 
dreadnaught, has called for twin turrets 
on some vessels and a second set 
superimposed on the first or others. 

TWADDLE, Baldeedash. Twad¬ 
dle and balderdash have practically the 
same meaning. They differ only in 
their original derivation and in the 
general ^ect created by the form and 
sound of the word. ^ Twaddle is an 
imitative word, a variation of tattle, a 
frequentative signifying to say ^‘Ta, 
ta, ta.” Balderdash is a Scandinavian 
word which originally signified a jum¬ 
bled mixture of liquids. Twaddle 
more distinctly suggests the act of 
talking; balderdash the nonsensical 
character of the talk. 

I TWAIN. See Both. 

TWEEDLE, Alltjee, Coax, Decoy. 
Entice. Twcedle is a term of unproved 
etymology, but is believed to be allied 
[ with twaddle (see that wokI) or twiddle, 
si^iifying, in music, to touch lightly, 
to play, as on a violin, with a tremu¬ 
lous, quivering motion, also to busy 
one's self with trifles. Twcedle is closely 
allied with wheedle, both terms as verbs 
signifying to allure, to tempt by the 
offer of something good, real, or ap¬ 
parent, to coax or cajole one to do or 
give something against his first im¬ 
pulse, to flatter in order to gain a 
pointj to decoy, to lead or allure or to 
practice deception to gain an end, and 
to entice or attract with soft words with 
the intent of getting what might other¬ 
wise be unattainable, to wheedle out 
of a person that which one wishes to 
got or know. 

A familiar use of the term 
tweedle is in connection with the term 
tweedledum in the phrase tvmlkdum 
and tweedledee, implying a distinction 
without a difference, an attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish things or parts where no dif¬ 
ference actually exists. This expres¬ 
sion is said to have arisen in the 
eighteenth century, when a contro¬ 
versy occurred between the admirers 
of Bononcini and those of Handel con¬ 
cerning the merits of those musicians. 
The controversy reached such a wide 
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and animated state that John Byrom 
(1691-1763) alluded to it is follows: 

*‘Somc say, compared to Bononcini, 
That M^heer Handers but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this difference should be 
^Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee” 

TWILIGHT. See Gloaming. 

TWINKLING. See Lambent. 

TWISTED. See Wey. 

TWIT, Gibe, Taunt. Twit comes 
Irom Anglo-Saxon cetwitanj to point to, 
to reproach. It means to annoy by 
reminding of something discreditable 
or assumed to be discreditable. To 
gihe, allied to the Swedish dialectical 
word pipa, to gape, to tallc foolishly or 
rashly, means to speak in a sneer¬ 
ing or sarcastic maimer. Taunt (see 
Tease) is an exaggerated form of twit- 
something positively malicious, 
not merely teasing. Twitting is a par¬ 
ticular form of gibing— 0 , more specific 
word. 

TWO. See Both. 

TYPE. See FiauEB. 

TYRANNICAL. See Absolute. 

TYRO, Amatbue, Neophyte, Nov¬ 


ice. Tyro, properly tiro, in Latin in 
similar form, Italian tirone, French 
tiron, perhaps from Greek rkpiijv, deli¬ 
cate, soft, signifies a hemnner in learn¬ 
ing, a learner of the first rudiments, 
one having only an imperfect or sHght 
knowledge, a mere smattering of a 
subject, an apprentice to a trade. A 
neophyte, through Latin from Greek 
ve6<{>vTog, newly planted, is a recent 
convert, one recently baptized, or one 
newly admitted to the order of the 
priesthood, a term sometimes used by 
Roman Catholic missionaries to des¬ 
ignate their converts in non-Christian 
lands. 

A novice, from Latin novitius, a de¬ 
rivative of novus, new, in ordinary lan¬ 
guage, is one who is new to any busi¬ 
ness, profession, art, or vocation, one 
who is as yet unskilled, just at the bot¬ 
tom of the ladder. In ecclesiastical 
usage the term signifies the title given 
to men or women who have entered a 
religious house and desire to embrace 
its rules, and in this sense it is synony¬ 
mous with postulant, specifically one 
who asks, demands, or requests, a 
French substantive from Latin postulo, 
to demand, Spanish and Italian postu- 
lante^ 
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UBIQUITOUS, Everywhere, Om- Terms. in Latin the neuter 

NiPRESBNT, UNiVERSAii. UbiguitoiLSf singular of the past participle 

from Latin vbique, everywhere, is sim- of ultirmre, signifies, literally, to be 
ply the Latin corresponding to the the last, to come to an end, and, in 
native ’Fingr1i«h everywhere, used as an ordinary language, the last word. The 
adjective. It differs from eveirywhere term is used in connection with many 
in being distinctly an educated” actions, but its strongest application is 
word, one foxmd only in the vocabulary to diplomatic negotiations, m which it 
of the educated. Omnipresent differs has the dual sense of a declaration and 
from ubiquitous in meaning not merely a demand. In an international con- 
everywhere, but present ever 3 rwhere at troversy the term implies directly the 
the same time. Omnipresence is one of most favorable terms which a nego- 
the attributes of God. Universal is a tiator is prepared or willing to offer, 
more general word which may be the rejection of which will be consid- 
limited to correspond to everywhere; ered as putting an end to negotiation 
it means everywhere throughout the and placing upon the second party 
whole scheme of things. the responsibility for whatever conse- 

UGLY, Homely, Hidbotjs, Un- quences may follow. In critical cases 
SIGHTLY. Ugly, from Anglo-Saxon oga, an idtimatum implies the last terms or 
fear, from the Teutonic root agh, which conditions that will be offered, the 
also appears in the English word awe final word, the extreme end in a con- 
(Gothic agis, Icelandic agi), and ly, troversy, and a direct or suggestive 
like, signifies that which is hateful, and threat that if rejected resort will bo 
hence the opposite of beautiful. Home- had to redressive measures, but, apart 
meant originally that which from these rather lame attempts at 

belongs to the home. It came to sig- periphrasis, it really has no synonymos. 
nify that which is contrasted with the The vUimatum was frequently em- 
splendor and beauty of social life out- ployed in the great European war. 
side of the home—^that which is not Just prior to the outbreak Austria sent 
regarded outside of the circle of the an lUtimatum to Serbia regarding the 
hearth. It indicates the opposite of assassination of Archduke Francis 
beautiful, but not a positive degree of Ferdinand and his wife; and later 
impleasantness. To he is to be Japan sent one to Germany, Russia 

only mildly ugly or merely not beauti- one to Bulgaria,/md, it Wiis believed 
ful; it does not suggest the presence of that both the Efento and the G(intral 
something really disagreeable as does Powers had sent one to G^e(^ce for the 
ugly. Unsightly and hideom charac- purpose of winning her active co- 
tenze that which is by the psycho- operation in the war. The United 
logical reaction to it. Unsightly means States had frequent occasion to semi 
not fit for the sight, something from messages to the belligcronts, but those 
which we turn away our eyes. Hideous, wore known officially as protests, though 
through French hideux, a development they contained the essence of an wZ/i- 
of Old French hisdos, from Latin his- rnatum, as they pointed out the pos- 
pidosus, rough, bristly, meant origi- sibility of a severance of fricmdly fi¬ 
nally something fearful, revolting—the lations if unhec^ded. 
superlative degree of ugliness charac- The ''note” to Anstriji-Hungary, 
terized by its meat upon the onlooker, under date of December 12, 10L5, 
It is therefore the strongest of these concerning the sinking of the steam- 
words, as homely is the mildest. ship Ancona by a submarine flying the 

ULTIMATE. See Last. Austro-Hungarian flag, with the loss 

ULTIMATUM, Final Word, Last of many American lives, was more of 
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the character of an idtimatuvij for it 
domanded that “the Imperial and 
Royal CJovernmcnt denounce the aink- 
in^ of the Avcotia as an illegal and in- 
dofenaiblc act, that the ofheor who 
perpetrated the deed bo punished, and 
that reparation by the payment of an 
indcmnit.y be made for the citizens of 
the United States who were killed or 
injured by the attack on the vessel.” 
The '‘note” further expressed the ex¬ 
pectation that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government would '‘accede to its de¬ 
mand promptly.” 

ULTRAMONTANE. See T B A- 

MONTANIO. 

UMBRAGE, Pique. U^fiJbrage comes 
from Latin umhra, a shade. Piqm 
comes tlirough French from the Tcu- 
t<jnic word found in moaning a 
prixik, the sensation produced by con¬ 
tact wibli a shiirp point. Both words 
arc used now in a figurative sense to 
indicate a slight and momentary feel¬ 
ing or expression of vexation or jealous 
annoyance. Umbrage^ in the phrase, 
to take umbrage, indicates the more 
f)ositive feeling of the two—a shadow¬ 
ing, us it wore, of anger and jealousy. 
Pu^ue indkiat(is a slighter and more 
frivolous feeling, a temporary pang of 
jealousy tluit is not strong enough to 
become, a real and effective emotion. 
Neither of them indicate serious or 
permanent states of hiding. 

UMBRELLA, Parakol. Uinbrdla 
(u>m<‘s from Latin milrra, and is a 
diminutive form, meaning a little 
sluidow. It indiwitcjs a screen, com- 
) 08 ed of a kind of canopy hold over the 
leml by a hanille, to ward off the rain. 
Panmll, borrowcul through French 
from Portugues(v and compounded of 
parar, to ward oft (Iflnglish parry), and 
aoL sun, nutans a similar screen of 
lighter and gayer material carried to 
prot<K‘t the bc‘'anw from the sun. 

UMPIRE. SeeJumne. 

UNAFFECTED. B<‘0 NaIvb. 

UNBELIEF, Infiukmty, Inobbdu- 
urr, Vnbdkf (see Bktjef) concerns 
mattiirs in gciuffal; inJidclUy (see 
Faithful) is unhdivf as respects 
Divine revelation; incredulity is un- 
Miaf in ordinary inatters. UnbdieJ[ is 
taken in an indefinite and negative 
senH<%; it is tlu*. want of hdief in any 
partitnilar thing that Twav or may not 


be helmed. The term unbelief does 
not of itself convey any reproachful 
meaning; it signifies properly a gen¬ 
eral disposition not to believe. 

We may be unbelievers in indiffer¬ 
ent as well as the most important 
matters, but the term unbeliever taken 
absolutely means one who disbelieves 
religious dogmas. 

Infidelity is a more active state of 
mind; it supposes a violent and total 
rejection of that which is commonly 
believed: incredulity is also an active 
stale of mind, in which we refuse belief 
in matters that may or may not be 
rejected. The Jews are unbelievers in 
the mission of our Saviour; the Turks, 
from the Christian point of view, are 
infidels, inasmuch as they do not be¬ 
lieve in the Bible: Deists and athe¬ 
ists alike are likewise considered infir 
dels, inasmuch as they set themselves 
up against the Christian revelation; 
well-informed people are always iur 
credulous of stories respecting ^osts 
and apparitions. 

See also Disbelief. 

UNBLEMISHED. See Blameless. 

UNBODIED. See Incorporeal. 

UNBOUNDED. See Boundless. 

UNCEASINGLY. See Incessantly. 

UNCERTAIN. See Doubtful. 

UNCERTAINTY. See Quandary. 

UNCLEAN. See Squalid. 

UNCONCERNED. See Indiffer¬ 
ent. 

UNCONQUERABLE. Sec Invin¬ 
cible. 

UNCOUTH. See Ungainly. 

UNCOVER, Discover, Disclose. 
To uncover, like discover, implies to 
take off the covering; but the former 
rofi^rs mostly to an artificial, material, 
and occasional covering; the latter, of 
rarer application, to a natural, moral, 
and habitual covering: plants are uur 
covered that they may receive the bene¬ 
fit of the air; they are discovered to aid 
th(^ researches of the botanist. 

To discover and disdose (see Pub- 
LTHii) both signify to lay open, but 
they differ in the object and manner 
of the action: to discover is to remove 
the covering which hides a thing from 
view, whether it be there by accident 
or design; to disdose is to open that 
which has been clos(^d: as many things 
may bo covered which are not closed, 
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such things may, by drawing aside the in a still greater degree. We are cov- 
covering, be discovered: a country is ered or sheltered by that which we 
properly discovered, or a plant growing stand ui^er; we excel or rise at>ove 
m some heretofore unknown place may that which below us; we look down 
be discovered; whatever is disclosed upon that which is beneath us: we live 
must have been previously closed or under the protection of government; 
enclosed in some other body; as to the sun disappears when it is below 
disclose the treasures which fie buried the horizon; we are apt to tread upon 
in the earth. ^ that which is altogether beneath us. 

So, in the figurative or moral applica- UNDERGO, Bear, Endure, Ex- 
tion, a plot may be discovered, but a peribnce. Suffer. Undergo, a corn- 
secret which lies deep in the bosom pound of the prefix under and the 
he disclosed. English go, signifies, literally, to go, 

See also Babe; Disclose. move, or pass under or below some- 

UNCTION, Unguent. Both of thing, and has numerous applications, 
these words come from Latin ungere. We imdertake, or take upon our- 
to anoint, but unguent has kept its selves, an enterprise, duty, obligation; 
literal significance, and unction, while we bear up with or against sorrow, 
not wholly losing its original meaning, misfortune, pain; we endure or put 
has developed a figurative application, up ydth physical suffering, wrongs, 
An unguent is a soothing salve or oil conditions that we cannot alter; we 
applied to the skin; unction had orig- sujfer from annoyances, ill-health, un- 
in^y the same meaning, but it is now toward circumstances, accidents, losses, 
used figuratively to si^fy that wliich the enmity or machinations of others; 
is soothing or healing. Moreover, and we experience, pass through, par- 
from its original significance of an oil take of, are subjected to, much that 
for anointing, it has developed another is unpleasant, disastrous, burdensome, 
figurative meaning, and refers to a kind heart-breaking, 
of manner or speech, insincere suavity UNDERMINE. Sec Sap. 
or exaggerated fervor—so that it is a UNDERSTAND. Sec Conceive. 
variation of that which is e^qiressed in, UNDERSTANDING, Intellect, 
popular speech by the figurative use of Intelligence. Understanding (see 
oily, in “an oUy manner,’^ an ^^oily Conceive), being the Saxon word, is 
address.’’ In the phrase extreme uncr- employed to describe a familiar and 
tion, the word retains its literal sig- easy power or operation of the mind in 
nificance with the addition of a fig- forming distinct ideas of things. 7n- 
urative meaning. It signifies the tellect (see that word) is employed to 
anointing of the eyes, ears, nostrils, mark the same operation m regard 
hands, and feet of a person mortally ill to higher and more abstruse objects, 
to signify the application of the ou of The understanding applies to the first 
grace to the soul. The phrase means exercise of the rational powers: it is 
Eterally the “last anointing.” therefore aptly said of children and 

UNDAUNTED. See Bold. savages that they employ their undcr-^ 

UNDENIABLE. See Indubitable, standings on the simiilo objects of 
UNDER, Below, Beneath. Under, perception; a child uses his under^ 
like hind in behind, and the German standing to distinguish the dimensions 
urder, hirder, etc., are all connected of objects or to apply the right names 
with the preposition in, implying the to the things that come before bis 
relation of enclosure. Bdow denotes notice. 

the state of being low; and beneath, Intellect, being a matured state of 
Anglo-Saxon beneothan, allied to Ger- the understanding, is most properly 
man nieder and English nether, has applied to the efforts of those who nave 
the same original signification. It is their powers in full vigor: we speak 
evident, therefore, from the above, that of un^standing as the characteristic 
the preposition wndcr denotes any situ- distinction between man and bnite: 
ation of retirement or concealment; but human beings are distinguished 
below, any situation of inferiority or from one another by the measure of 
lowness; and beneath, the same, only their irdedect. We may expect the 
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youngest children to employ an under- 
striding according to the opportuni¬ 
ties which they have of using their 
senses; we are gratified when we see 
great inUillect in the youth whom we 
arc instructing. 

Intellect and intelligence arc derived 
from the same word; but intellect is 
applied merely to human power and 
mttiligmcc to the spiritual power of 
higher beings, as the intelligence of 
angels: so, when applied to human 
.beings, it is taken in the most abstract 
sense for the. inicllectml power: hence 
we speak of intelligmce as displayed 
in the, countenance of a child whose 
lool<s evince that he has exerted his 
vntdlvct and thereby proved that it 
exists 

UNDERTAKING. See Attempt. 

UNDETERMINED, Unsettled, 
Unsteady, Wavering. U7determined 
(sec Determine) is a temporary state 
of the mind; umetiled is commonly 
more lasting; wo are undetermined in 
the ordinary concerns of life; we arc 
umetiled in matters of opinion; we 
miiy be undttennined whether we shall 
go or stay; we are umetiled in our faith 
or religious profession. 

Undete/rmined and unsettled are ap¬ 
plied to particular objects; umteady 
and umermg arc habits of the mind; 
to bo wiHteady is, in fact, to be habitual¬ 
ly unsettled in regard to all objects. 
An unsettled character is one that has 
no scttlcKl principles; an umteady 
character has an unfitness in himself 
to settle. Undetermined describes one 
uniform state of mind, namely, the 
want of determination: wavering de¬ 
scribes a changeable state, namely, 
the state of determining variously at 
dilTorent tinuw. U^uietermined is al¬ 
ways taken in an indifferent, wavering 
mostly in a bad, seaso: wo may fre¬ 
quently be undetermined from the 
nature of the case, which docs not 
pKssent motives for determining; but 
a person is mostly wavering, from a 
defect in Ids character, in cases where 
he might determine* A parent may 
with reason be undetermined as to the 
line of life which he shall choose for 
his son: men of soft and timid char¬ 
acters are always wavering in the 
most trivial, as well as the most im¬ 
portant, concerns of life. 


UNDIGNIFIED. See Ungrace¬ 
ful. 

UNDULATE, Vibrate, Wave. Um 
dulate, in Latin undvlatus, from unda, 
a wave, allied to Greek Uiap, water, 
and the English word water (as well 
as to the Russian root vodd, water, 
which appears in vodka), refers to the 
rise and fall of the waves of the sea, 
and hence to any alternate elevation 
and depression of a surface. Y^rate, 
Latin vihrare, means to move tx) and 
fro or up and down. It usually sig¬ 
nifies a quicker and more regular mo¬ 
tion than undulate, with lesser eleva¬ 
tions and depressions. Wave, as verb, 
comes from Anglo-Saxon wafian; the 
noun wave, derived from the verb, took 
the place of the Middle English wawe, 
allied to wag: it means to move to and 
fro in response to an impulse received 
from without. A flag waves to and fro 
in the wind; we wave a handkerchief to 
a friend on tho deck of a steamer. 
Wave does not suggest alternate eleva¬ 
tion and depression as do vibrate and 
undulate. It merely suggests a move¬ 
ment t6 and fro. 

UNEASINESS. See Worry. 

UNEASY, See Ungraceful. 

UNERRING. See Infallible. 

UNEVEN. See Jagged; Odd. 

UNEXAMPLED. See Unprece¬ 
dented, 

UNEXPECTED. See Sudden. 

UNFAITHFUL. See Faithless, 

UNFEELING. See Hard; Heart¬ 
less. 

UNFOLD, Unravel, Develop. To 
unfold is to open that which has been 
folded; to unravel is to open that 
which has been ravelled or tangled; 
to deoelop is to open that which has 
been wrapped in an envelope. The 
application of these terms, therefore, 
to moral objects is obvious: what has 
been folded and kept secret is unfolded; 
in this manner a hidden transaction 
is unfolded by being related circum¬ 
stantially: what has been entangled 
in any mystery or confusion is unr 
ravelled: in this manner a mysterious 
transaction is unravelled if any circum¬ 
stance is fully accounted for: what has 
been wrapped up so as to be entirely 
shut otit from view is developed; in 
this manner the plot of a play or novel, 
or tho talent of a person, is developed. 
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UNFORESEEN. See Sudden. language or attire; uneasy, over- 
UNFUNDED, Floating. Unfund- active^ restless, boorish, unmannerly, 
ed is a compound of the prefix un, not, excessively nervous, in general bearing. 
apd funded, provided with funds, and A material object is ungraceful when 
signifies a monetary obligation that has it is unbecoming, ill-fitted, inappro- 
not been paid tlnough lack of neces- priate, lacking in harmonious, pleasing 
sary means. ^ While the term implies a appearance, unsuitable, not conform- 
debt, comprising bills, notes, and other able to surroundings. An article of 
evidences, in varying amounts, and due attire is ungraceful that does not corre- 
at different dates, it is most commonly spond with other associated articles 
employed to designate the part of a or does not accord with the wearer^s 
debt remaining unpaid and standing complexion or figure, 
against a corporation or government. UNHAPPY, Miserable, Wretch- 
A floating debt is that unfunded one bd. Unhappy is literally not to be 
which constitutes the real debt, the happy; this is the negative condition 
p^ of an originally larger one that is of many who might bo happy if they 
stm owing, is unpaid. The unfunded pleased. Miserable, from misereri, to 
debt of a government arises from ar- pity, is to deserve pity; that is, to 
rears in its receipts, from obligations be positively and extremely unhappy: 
on which money has been raised, to this is the lot only of comparatively 
be repaid out of future receipts. It few: wretched, from our word wreck, 
K thus totinguished from a funded Anglo-Saxon wrecca, an outcast (corn- 
debt, which is that part of a public pare the Anglo-Saxon verb wreccan, to 
debt for the payment of interest for persecute, from which our words 'ivreck 
the reduction of which funds are ap- and the verb wreak, in the phrase 
propriated at necessary intervals. wreak vengeance, are derived), signifies 
UNGAINLY, Uncouth. Ungainly cast away or aDandoned, that is, par- 
is conmounded of the negative prefix ticularly miserable, which is the lot 
un and Icelandic gegn, ready, service- of still fewer. As happiness lies prop- 
able: cf. Scotch gone, fit, meaning orig- wly in the mind, urmappy is taken 
^ot fitting. Uncouth, from in the proper sense with regard to 
Anglo-Saxon ^ uncuth, unknown, hence the state of the feelings, but is figurar 
strange, signifies a lack of conformity tively extended to the outward circum- 
to prevaihng modes of conduct or stances which occasion the painful 
style, hence roughness, lack of social feelings; we lead an unhappy life, or 
grace, etc. (Compare the similar devel- are in an unhappy condition: as that 
opment of ouMavdisk, which originally which excites the compassion of others 
meant simply from another land.) must be external, and the stal.(i of 
Ungavrdy refers mainly to physical abandonment mast of itself be an out- 
awkwardness, uncouth to awkwardness ward state, mperable and wretched arc 
of speech or manner. An ungainly properly applied to the outward cir- 
persqn w one who is so constructed cumstances which cause the pain, and 
physically that he does not move with improperly to the pain which is oc- 
ease or grace. Uncouth indicates a casioned. We may measure the force 
lack o^ducation and social advantages, of these words, that is to say, the 

Unruly, degree of unhappiness which th(^y ex- 
UNGRACEFUL, Inelegant, Un- press, only by the circumstances which 
DiGNiram Uneasy. ^ Ungraceful, a cause the unhappiness. An unhappy 
compound term, signifies, in its ap- man is indefinite, as wo may bo unr 
pheauon to a person or object, that happy from slight circumstances or 
which IS not pleasmg to the eye or from those which arc important; a 
appropriate to its particular use. A child may be said to he unhappy at the 
person is ungr^^ui who is awkward, loss of a plaything; a man is unhappy 
clumsy, bunghng, unhandy, rough, who leads a vicious life: mwerafe/e and 
uncouth m manners, unrefined, un- wretched are more limited in their ap- 
pohshed; und^tfied uncouth in plication; a child may be both wiscr- 
speech, clo^^sh, gawky, slouchy in able and wretched if it has some serious 
action: inelegant, m the choice of cause, either in its own mind or in its 
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circumstances, to make it so: a man is 
nmerdblc who is tormented by his con¬ 
science; a mother will be wretched whose 
child is taken from her. 

UNIFORM. See Equal. 

UNIMPORTANT, Insignificant, 
Immatbuxal, Inconsiderable. The 
want, of importance., of comdderationf of 
signification, and of malUr or substance, 
is expH'ssed by these terms. They dif¬ 
fer, therefore, x)rincii)ally according to 
t.ho meaning of the primitives; but they 
are so closely allied that, they may bo 
cmployiMl sonic times indifferently. Un- 
wiportant regards t.ho consequences of 
our ^w^tions: it is unimportmi whether 
we use this or that word in certain 
(^iises: inconsiderable and insignificant 
rospi^cts those things which may attract 
not.icc: the former is more adapted to 
the grave style, to designate the com¬ 
parative low value of things; the latter 
IS a familiar tciUm'which seems to con¬ 
vey a contemptuous meaning: in a 
doscription, s^e may say that the 
number: the^e, the quantii.y, etc., is 
incomiderahh; in speaking of persons, 
we may say they arc insignijkant in 
stature, look, talent, station, and the 
like; or, speaking of things, an insi-g-' 
nijimnt production or an indgnificant 
word: immaterial is a species of the 
unimportant which is applied only to 
familiar subjc<Jts; it is immaterial 
whether we go to-day or to-morrow; 
it is immaterial whether we have a 
few or many. 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY. See In- 

CMHSANTXiY. 

UNION, Confederation, Coali¬ 
tion, Fuhion. These are all words 
used to signify a governmental or 
political (combination. Union is the 
most general word. It signifies a mak¬ 
ing different entities am, from Latin 
unus, on(5, and may refer to any com¬ 
bination. Confederation, coalition, and 
fusion are different forms of political 
union. Confederation, from Latin con, 
together, and fciedus, league, means a 
joining together, a union in which dif¬ 
ferent grouijs surrender part of their 
individual rights or powers to a cen¬ 
tral authority, but without entirely 
losing their separate identities. In a 
confederation such as that of the 
United Statesj for example, the states 
delegate certain of their powers to the 


central government without merging 
their separate identities in one. CoaU- 
tion is derived from the past participle/ 
of the Latin word coalescere, found in 
English coalesce, and meaning to grow 
together. It signifies a temporary 
imion of representatives of political 
parties for the purpose of carrying 
through some project in which they are 
all interested. A coalition cabinet is a 
cabinet composed of leaders of various 
political parties united in a common 
cause. Fusion, from the past parti¬ 
ciple fusus of Latin fundere, to pour 
(moaning something poured together, 
so that separate identities are lost), 
refers to a union of political parties in 
support of a single candidate or plat¬ 
form. 

UNIQUE. See Uiuprbcbdbnted. 

UNITE. See Add; Connect; 
Merge. 

UNITED. See Synthetic. 

UNIVERSAL. See Cosmos; Gen¬ 
eral; Public; Ubiquitous. 

UNLEARNED. See Ignorant. 

UNLESS, Except. Unless, which 
is equivalent to in less than, on a less 
supposition, is employed only for the 
particular case; but except has always 
a reference to some general rule, of 
which an exception is hereby signified: 
I shall not do it unless he ask me; no 
one can enter except those who are 
provided with tickets. 

See also But. 

UNLETTERED. See Ignorant. 

UNLIKE. See Different. 

UNLIMITED. See Boundless. 

UNMERCIFUL. See Hard- 


HEARTED. 

UNOFFENDING, Inoffensive. 
Both of these words indicate the nega¬ 
tive of offendingoT offensive, and mean 
not offending. But inoffensive refers to 
a general disposition; unoffending, to a 
particular case. An inoffensive person 
IS in the nature of things unoffending; 
one who is unoffending in one matter 
may not always be inoffensive. Inof- 
fmsive often carries with it the faintest 
implication of contemptuous condescen¬ 
sion on the part of the speaker. It may 
moan not able to offend, not having 
capacity or energy enough to offend. 
Unoffending does not suggest this idea. 

UNPOLLUTED. See Virgin. 

UNPRECEDENTED, Exception- 
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AL, Unexampled, Unrivalled,! Extemporaneous, from the Latin 
Unique. Unprecedented, a compound phrase ex tempore, at the moment, and 
of the English un^ not, and precedented, impromptu, from the phrase in promptu, 
antecedent, previous, former, or prior, in readiness, from promere, to bring 
signifies that which is so rare that there forward, are most generally applied to 
is nothing to be compounded with it, a spoken address that is called forth 
something that is sui generis, of its own by an unexpected invitation, por- 
kind, standing alone, wholly by itself, mittin^ the person called upon no op- 
It is a stronger term than exceptional, portunity for preparation. Off-diand 
which implies that which is unusual, is a less dignified term, as it implies a 
and it is more closely allied with un- certain degree of carelessness, an in- 
examphd and unrivalled, each imply- different fitting of language to oc- 
ing something without a counterpart casion, a feeling that “anything will 
or anything parallel with or equal to answer.” Unstudied is most akin to 
it. The distinction is seen, for in- unpremeditated, yet it implies a differ- 
stance, in a formal address. An excep- ent effort, as an unpremeditated act 
tional address may be one of unusual may be one not previously thought of, 
cleverness, interest, and brilliancy, while an unstudied act may be one 
without being so rare as to reach that would ordinarily be studied or 
the acme of intellectual effort, yet planned beforehand, but in its special 
it may not be an unexampled one, application was done without any pre- 
much less an unrivalled one, as the vious preparation, 
just application of those terms de- UNQUESTIONABLE. See jlNdu- 
pends on the varying viewpoints of bitable. 
the hearers. Strictly, unexampled im- UNRAVEL. See Unfold. 
plies that which is without the same UNRELENTING. Sec Implacable. 

likeness in its essentials, and un- UNRIVALLED. See Unpreoe- 

rivalled, that which is of the best, of dented. 

the first water; but in common usage UNRUFFLED, Calm, Peaceful, 
the terms are frequently erroneously Smooth, Tranquil. Unruffled, a corn- 
applied to several objects or degrees pound of the English un, not, and 
of objects when in truth they belong ruffled, parallel with Old Dutch ruyfflelr 
to one only, as only one can be su- ew, to wrinkle^ and allied to rwj(f, mwpic. 
preme. Uni^e expresses the same etc., is applied both to objects ancl 
idea in positive rather than negative persons, implying that which is not 
terms. That which is unique is the agitated, not stirred up, not changed 
only one of its kind (from Latin unus, from a normal condition. The surface 
one). It is the superlative expression of a stream remains unruffled when 
of the idea common to all these terms, it is not forced into ripples by the 
and should not be compared; a thing wind; a person, when under exciting 
is unique; it cannot be more or most conditions, displays neither agitation, 
unique. nervousness, apprehension, nor fear. 

UNPREMEDITATED, Extempo- The sea, the atmosphere, a person, are 
RANBpus, Impromptu, Off-hand, Un- calm when undisturbed by abnormal 
STUDIED. Unpremeditated, a compound conditions; they are then said to be 
of the English un, not, and premedi- serene, placid, imperturbable. 
tofed, from the Latin prcBTTiediiato, pros, ful and peaceable arc terms frequently 
before, and meditari, to meditate, im- misapplied. The former sigmfics froo- 
plying to think of before, in advance dom from agitation or commotion, 
of an action. This term is a very com- and thus belongs to the present group, 
mon one in criminology, signifying the while the latter signifies freedom from 
commission of an act on the spur of the strife or contest, 
moment, on a sudden provocation. Smooth and even, too, are likewise 
without previous cause, plan, or used erroneously, to imply a level 
thought, as a felonious attack upon condition; but they really signify 
another that may result in a charge of more than that. Smooth, as dStin- 
assault and battery or of some degree guished from even, means that whioh 
of homicide, justifiable or otherwise. is free from every degree of roughness, 
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however small, while whatever is even 
may be free only from unusual rough¬ 
ness or irregularities. Smooth^ there¬ 
fore, in its truest application is in full 
accord with unruffled. Tranquil^ how¬ 
ever, admits of but one condition, that 
is, fro('dorn from agitation, physical or 
mental, from disturbance, roughness 
of any cluiractcr or degree, or from 
anything that would interfere with 
quietude, repose. 

UNRULY, Ungovishnablb, Re- 
puAOToiir. Unruly marks the want of 
disposition to be ruled; ungovmiahlCy 
an al)solute incapacity to be governed: 
the former is a temporary or partial 
error, the latter is an habitual defect 
in the temper: a high-spirited child 
will be occasionally unruly; any child of 
strong passions will become ungovemr 
by excessive indulgence: wo say 
that our wills are unruly and our tem¬ 
pers arc ungovernable. Refractory, from 
rvfractus, past participle of the Latin 
rcfrmgere, to break open, marks the 
disposition to break overj^hing down 
before it: it is the excess of the wn- 
Tuly with regard to children: the wn- 
ruly is, however^ negative; but the 
refractory is positive: an unruly child 
objects to bo ruled; a refractory cliild 
sots up a positive resistance to all rule; 
an unruly child may bo altogether 
silent and passive; a refractory child 
always commits himself by some act 
of insubordination in word or deed: 
he is unruly if in any degree ho gives 
trouble in the riding; he is refractory if 
he actively resists being ruled. 

UNSATISFACTORY, Dissatisfy¬ 
ing, Insufficient. All these terms 
moan not mooting the wishes or ex- 
pectationH. Unsalisfaclory, however, is 
a It^ss positive term than aissatisfying. 
That which is unsati^actory fails to 
satisfy; that which is dissatisfying pro¬ 
duces a positive emotional reaction 
which is the opposite to satisfaction. 
One (ails to meet the conditions: the 
other definitely opposes them, tnsuf’- 
fidmt moans fitorally not enough. It 
mdioates a special kind of unsatisfac- 
torinoss. That which is insv^ffident is 
lacking in quantity: that which is unr 
sati^actory may be lacking in quality as 
well. That which is insufficient is wnr 
satvifaetory; tbit which is 
may be much more than insufficient 


UNSEARCHABLE, Insobutable. 
These terms are both applied to 
things set above the understanding of 
man, but not altogether indifferently; 
for that which is unsearchable is not set 
at so g^eat a distance from us as that 
which is inscrutable: for that which is 
searched is in common concerns easier 
to be found than that which requires 
a scrutiny. The ways of God are to 
us finite creatures more or less wn- 
searchabk; but the mysterious plans of 
Providence, as frequently evinced in 
the affairs of men, are altogether iiv- 
scrutahle. 

UNSETTLED, See Undeter¬ 
mined. 

UNSHACKLE. See Emancipate. 

UNSIGHTLY. See Ugly. 

UNSPEAKABLE, Ineffable, Un¬ 
utterable, Inexpressible. Unspeak¬ 
able and ineffable, from the Latin in^ 
effalnlisy based on in, not, and effabilis, 
uttcrable, from effari, to speak out, 
have precisely the same meaning; but 
the unspeakable is said of objects in 
j general, particularly of that which is 
above human conception, and siu>- 
passos the power of language to de¬ 
scribe; as the unspeakable goodness of 
God: ineffable is said of such objects 
as cannot be painted in words with 
adequate force; as the ineffable sweet¬ 
ness of a personas look: unutterable and 
inexpre^mU are extended in their-sig¬ 
nification to that which is incommum- 
cablc by signs from one being to an¬ 
other; thus mef is unutterabU which 
it is not in the power of the sufferer 
by any sounds to bring home to the 
feelings of another; grief is inexpressible 
which is not to be expressed by looks, 
or words, or any signs. Unutterable is 
therefore applied only to the individual 
who wishes to give utterance; inex^ 
pressible may be said of that which 
is to bo expressed concerning others: 
our own pains are unutterable; the 
sweetness of a person’s countenance is 
inexpressible, 

UNSPOTTED. See Blameless. 

UNSTEADY. See Undetermined. 

UNSTUDIED. See Unpremedi¬ 
tated. 

UNSWERVING, Constaot, De¬ 
termined, Resolute. In the moral 
sense, unswerving implies the quality 
that makes a person steadfast in his 
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course of life, in his friendships, in his 
varied dealings with others, always re¬ 
solved, faithful, persevering, unhesitat¬ 
ing, unwavering, wholly dependable. 
He is cmstant whose course of action is 
incessant, uninterrupted, regular, who 
remains true through all contingencies. 
Determined is a more vigorous term, ^ 
it implies a consideration of certain 
conditions, a decision as to a proper 
course to follow, and a persistent ad¬ 
herence to that course, despite allure¬ 
ments or seeming advantages to the 
contrary. A resolute person is one 
possessing the quality of more than 
ordinary firmness of purpose, one hav¬ 
ing a fixed, unalterable purpose, one 
constant in the pursuit of an aim, one 
who is unshaken on all occasions, un¬ 
daunted, inflexible, stout-hearted un¬ 
der trying or adverse circumstances. 
The terms determined and resolute have 
various shades of meaning, which are 
more critically considered under the 
term Decided. 

UNTOUCHED. See Virgin. 

UNTOWARD. See Awkward. 

UNTRUTH, Falsehood, Falsity, 
Lie. Untruth is an untrue saying; 
falsehood and lie are false sayings: 
untruth of itself reflect^ no disgrace 
on the agent; it may be unintentional 
or not: a falsehood and a lie are in¬ 
tentional false sayings, differing only 
in degree as to the guilt of the offender: 
a falsehood is not always spoken for 
the express intention of deceiving, but 
a lie is uttered only for the worst of 
purposes. Some persons have a habit 
of tellingfrom the mere love 
of talking: those who are guilty of 
bad actions endeavor to conceal them 
by lies. Children are apt to speak 
untruths for want of understanding the 
value of words: travellers, from a love 
of exaggeration, are apt to introduce 
falsehoods into their narrations: it is 
the nature of a lie to increase itself to 
a tenfold degree; one lie must be 
backed by many more. 

Falsehood is also used in the abstract 
sense for what is false. Falsity is 
never used but in the abstract sonso, 
for tho^ property of the false. The 
former is general, the latter particular, 
in the application: the truth or falser 
hood of an assertion is not always to be 
distinctly proved; the falsity of a^v 


particular person's assertion may be 
proved by the evidence of others. 

UNUSED. See Virgin. 

UNUTTERABLE. See Unspeak¬ 
able. 

UNVEIL, Disclose, Remove, Re¬ 
veal, Show. Unvedj a compound of 
the English wn, not, and veil, a cover¬ 
ing, the latter in Old French veils, 
French voih, from the Latin velum, a 
sail, from vehcre, to carry (i. e,, that 
which carries or moves the boat), and 
hence any piece of cloth, or a covering, 
signifies, as a transitive, to remove a 
covering from something, to make 
clear something that was previously 
hidden or but slightly visible; as ah 
intransitive, to come to light or b(*- 
come known. The term has many 
applications—among them: we unveil 
a memorial, statue, or painting by re¬ 
moving its temporary covering; wo 
unvdl a secret, conspiracy, plot, pur¬ 
pose, by making it known; we unvdl 
a mental burden by confiding it to 
another. 

Disclose, from the Latin discludere, to 
open, signifies the act of making known 
or pubhc something that is concealed, 
to bring to light somctliing not gen¬ 
erally known, and rcucal, from the 
Latin rcvelare, to draw back a cover, 
in French rcvdlcr, signifies to divulge 
something known to ourselves but 
not to others, to lay bare a mystery 
or a secret purpose, in a special sense, 
to make known something which 
could not become known without di¬ 
vine or supernatural instruction. Ee- 
move signifies to take away, put asi<le, 
disassociate, separate, as to disi)Iace 
something that covers or conceals 
something else; and show implies an 
exhibition, a display, a presentation 
to the view, of something that has 
not boon generally seen, by an action 
that makes it visible. 

UNWILLING. kSoc Averse. 

UNWORTHY, WoitTHLKSS. Un¬ 
worthy is a term of less reproach thtm 
worthless; for the form(T signifies not 
to bo worthy of praise or honor; the 
latter signifies to be without any worth, 
and consequently in the fullest 
bad. It may be a mark of modesty or 
humility to sav that I am an unwor¬ 
thy w^oipiont of your kindness; but it 
would be folly and extravagance to 
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say that I am a worthless recipient of 
your kindness. There are many urir 
worthy members in every religious com¬ 
munity; but every society that is 
conducted upon proper principles will 
take care to exclude worthless mem¬ 
bers. In regard to one another, we 
are often unworthy of the distinctions 
or privileges wo enjoy; in regard to 
our Maker, we are all unworthy of His 
goodness, though not worthless in His 
eyes. 

UPBRAID. See Blame. 

UPHOLD, Aid, Maintain, Sanc¬ 
tion, Sai*POEiT, Vindicate. Uphold^ 
a compound of the English up and hold, 
from a widely distributed Germanic 
root, half signifying to raise, hence to 
grasp and keep, means to keep raised 
or elevated. The term is equally ap¬ 
plicable to persons and objects. We 
uphold a person when we agree with 
him, stand by him, make his attitude 
our own, on some controversy, proposi¬ 
tion, or position ho has assumed; we aid 
him by helping, assisting him to retain 
the pOwsition or attitude he has taken; 
we tnaintain his actions or declarations 
by affirming or defending them, adopt¬ 
ing them os consistent with our own 
judgment; we sanction what he docs 
or says by confirming, assenting to, 
coinciding with, the act or saying; wo 
support him by favoring, seconding, 
consenting to, or vouching for, his 
position; and wo vindicate him when 
wo corroborate, establish the validity, 
or defend successfully that which he 
has said or <lone. In a material sense, 
uphold and support arc applied to one 
()bjc(Jt scit beneath another, to bear it 
up, sustain it, or keep it from falling, 
as a pillar, ba.se, foundation, or any 
object on which another object rests, 
and maintain is applied to the province 
or duty of the object so used. 

UPON. See Above; On. 

UPRIGHT, See Virtuous. 

UPRIQHTN3SSS, See Honestt; 
Rectitude. 

UPROAR. See Bustle. 

UPSIDE-DOWN, See Topbt- 

TURVY. 

URBANITY, See Suavity, 

URGE. See Bncouraqe. 

URGENT, See Pressing. 

USAGE, Custom, Prescription. 
The usage is what one has been long 


used to do; custom is what one gener¬ 
ally does; prescription is what is pre¬ 
sented by usage to be done. The usage 
acquires force and sanction by dint 
of time; the custom acquires sanction 
by the frequency of its oeing done or 
the numbers doing it; the prescription 
acquires force by the authority which 
prescribes. Hence it arises that ct^s- 
toms vary in every age, but that usage 
and prescription supply the place of 
written law. 

See also Treatment. 

USE. See Emplo:^* Utility. 

USUALLY, See Commonly. 

USURP. See Appropriate. 

UTILITY, Use, Sbrvicb, Avail. 
Utility and use both come ultimately 
from uior, /Service, from the Latin 
serviref to employ or make use of. 
Avail, from a or otd and French vaZoir, 
Latin val&re, signifies strength for a 
given purpose or to a given end. 

All these terms imply fitness to be 
employed to advantage (see Advan¬ 
tage). Utility is applied in a general 
sense to what may be usefully em¬ 
ployed: wsc to that which is actually 
so employed; things are said to be of 
general lUility, or a thing is said to be 
of a particular use. 

The word me refers us to the employ¬ 
ment of things generally and the ad¬ 
vantage derived from such me; service, 
the particular state or capacity of a 
thing to be usefully employed. It is 
proper, therefore, to say that nrayars 
and entreaties are of me; but in 
speaking of tools, weapons, and the 
like, to say they are of service. Pru¬ 
dence forbids us to destroy anything 
that may be of use; economy enjoins 
upon us not to throw aside anything 
as long as it is fit for service. 

All the preceding terms are taken 
absolutely; a/vail is a term of relative 
import; it respects the circumstances 
under which a thing may be fit or 
otherwise to be employed with efficacy. 
When entreaties are found to be of 
no avail, females sometimes try the 
force of tears. 

UTOPIAN, Chimbrical, Fanciful, 
Ideal. Visionary. Utopian was de¬ 
rived rrom the Greek oit, not, and 
a place, literally nowhere, and has the 
sense of a good or happy place. The 
term Utopia was coined by Sir Thomas 
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More for his famous work, published in 
1513, describing an imaginary island, 
where the most nearly perfect system 
of laws and institutions existed; hence 
Utopian, as an adjective, has come to 
apply to anything founded on or in¬ 
volving ideal perfection, and, as a sub¬ 
stantive, to a person enthusiastic in 
efforts to promote schemes for unal¬ 
loyed social happiness. The term has 
had a general acceptance ever since 
Sir Thomas coined it, as it seemed to 
apply admirably to a class of politi¬ 
cal and social propagandists who 
aimed at impracticable, ideal per¬ 
fectibility. 

The term chimencal, from the Latin 
chimara and Gredj: takes us 

teck to the annals of mjf^hology, where¬ 
in the chimera is described as a fire¬ 
spouting monster with a lion^s head, a 
serpent’s tail, and a goat’s body, that 
was killed by Bellerophon. Hesiod 
narrates that the monster was the 
daughter of Typhaon and Echidna. 
When the term was introduced into 
common English language, it was used 
to imply an unreal creature of the 
imagination, and hence any vain or 
idle fancy. As fancy (for derivation see 
Fanciful) signifies a notion, caprice, 
idea, creative imagination, or that 
which does not really exist, but is hoped 
to exist, so fandfxd signifies whatever 
one would like to see, do, or possess, 
yet is incapable of in any of these re¬ 
spects. Soj too, is the idm a visionary 
condition impossible of realization, 
however desirable or beneficial that 
state might be, because existing only 
in the imagination, a mental image, a 
conception of what ought to be. This 
term is also applied to a person or ob¬ 
ject regarded as a standard of perfec¬ 
tion, as possessing qualities far above 
the ordinary. 


UTTER, Speak, Articulate, Pro¬ 
nounce. Utter,fromout, MiddleEnglish 
outen, a verb formed from the adverb 
out, corresponding to the colloquial 
expression “out with it,” signifies to 
send forth a sound: this, therefore, is a 
more general term than speak, which 
is to Viter an intelligible sound. We 
may utter a groan; we speak words 
only or that which is intended to serve 
as wor^. To speak, therefore, is only 
a species of utterance; a dumb man 
has utterance, but not speech. Articu¬ 
late and pronounce are modes of speak¬ 
ing; to articulate, from articulation, a 
‘oint, is to pronounce distinctly the 
etters or syllables of words; which 
is the first effort of a child beginning 
to speak. It is of great importance to 
make a child articulate every letter 
when he first begins to speak or read. 
To pronounce, from the Latin pronun- 
dare, to speak out loud, is a formal 
mode of speaMng. A child must first 
articulate the letters and the syllables, 
then he pronounces or sets forth the 
whole word; this is necessary before ho 
can speak to be understood. 

See also Announce; Declare; 
Speak. 

UTTERMOST, Extreme, Far¬ 
thest, Labt.^ Uttermost, from Anglo- 
Saxon utoTj signifies the extreme outer 
edge of anything. It therefore is a 
more limited application of the idea 
contained in extreme. The same is 
true of its relation to farthest and last. 
Farthest and last have a moaning sim¬ 
ilar to that of extremr, but they em¬ 
phasize the utmost limit suggested in 
extreme from different points of view. 
Farthest lays the stress on distance; 
last expresses the idea in terms of num¬ 
bers, or rather from the standpoint of 
some one counting. Last is that which 
comes at the end of a series. 
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V 

VACANCY, Vacuitt, Inanity, “tune” or “air,” hence a fancy or a 
Vacancy and vacuity both denote the whim^ is usually a fancy made es- 
sptice unoccupied, or the abstract qual- pecially noticeable by the tenacity 
i(.y of boinf? unoccupied. Inanity^ from with which its possessor clings to and 
tlie Latin 'iwa/w’s, denotes the abstract displays it, a thought or idea out of 
(liialii.y of emptiness or of not con- the ordinary, a bit of imagination, 
tiiining anything; hence the former groundless but conjured up; and a 
terms vacancy and vacuity arc used in whim may bo a sudden flash of the 
an imlifleront sense; inanity always in mind, a more or loss ridiculous im- 
a bad sense: there may be a vomney pression, or the result of a progressive 
in the mind, or a vacancy in life, which aberration, 
wo may or may not fill up as we ])leaso; VAGRANT. See Truant. 
l>ut inanity of character denotes the VAGUE. Sec Loose. 

want of the essentials that constitute VAIN, iNErPECTUAL, Fkuitudss. 

a (‘haractor. These epithets are all applied to our 

VACANT. See Empty; Idle. endeavors: but the term vain (see 

VACILLATE, Waver. Vacillate, Idle) is the most general and indef- 
from Latin vacitlare, to waver, is the inito; the other terms arc particular 
Latin word corresponding to the native and definite. What we aim at, as 
English waver, a frequentative of wave, well as what we strive for, may be 
Waver is use<l with a literal as well as a vain; but ineffectual, that is, not 
figura(.ive signifi<«in<‘,e. Vacillate is now effectual (see Eppective), and fruitless, 
used only figuratively to indicate men- that is, without fruit, signifying not 
tal indecision, an inability to deter- producing the desired fruit of one's 
mine upon a course of action or an labor, refer only to the termination or 
opinion and to stick to it. It has a value of our labors. When the object 
more limited apT)lication than waver, aimed at is general in its import it 
but is more speciiic within its narrower is common to term the endeavor vain 
field.. when it cannot attain this object: it 

VAGARY, OuoTcnET,F ancy, Whim, is vain to attempt to reform a person's 
Vayary, in Latin vagari, French vaguer, character until he is convinced that 
Italian vagare, as a transitive signifies he stands in need of reformation; 
to roam, stroll, wiinder; os a sub- when the means employed are inade- 
stantiv(», a wanm^ring of the thoughts, <^uato for the attainment of the par- 
a wild freak, a whim, an unsubstantial txcular end, it is usual to call the en- 
purpose, an imaginary concept, a c«i- deavor ineffectual; cool arguments will 
pricious frolicj; as a verb, to wander be ineffectual in convincing any one 
about or wind, m a river. inflamed with a particular passion; 

A vagary, in whatever form it may when labor is specifically employed for 
assume, is an outgrowth of an un- the attainment of a particular object, 
steady mind, in most instances harm- it is usual to term it fruitless if it fail: 
loss, though often annoying to others; peace-makers will often find them- 
in some mstiinctis a consoquonco of selves in this condition, that their 
imbecility, delirium, or insanity. labors will be rendered jruizZess by the 

A cy^rm (derived through French violent passions of angry opponents, 
from Italian capriccio, from caprio, VALOR. See Bravery. 

goat, moaning a sudden leap of the VALUABLE, Precious, Costly. 

inincl like the leap of a goat—Compare Valuable signifies fit to be valued; 
caper), or sudden impulse of the mind, precious, having a high price; costly, 
may take the form of an innocent costing much money. Valuable cx- 
frolic or of a questionable act; a presses directly the idea of value; pro- 
crotchet, originally a musical term, dous and costly express the same idea 
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indirectly: on the other hand, that 
which is valuable is said only to be ht 
or deserving of value; but predoiLs and 
costly denote that which is highly 
valudbhj according to the ordinary 
measure of valuing objects, that is, 
by the price they bear; hence, the 
latter two express the idea much more 
strongly than the former. 

They are similarly distinguished in 
their moral application: a book is 
valuable according to its contents, or 
according to the estimate which men 
set upon it, either individually or col¬ 
lectively. The Bible is the only pre¬ 
cious book in the world that has in¬ 
trinsic value, that is, set above all price. 
There are many costly things, which are 
valuable only to the individuals who are 
disposed to expend money upon them. 

Value, Worth, Rate, Price, — Value, 
from the feminine past participle of 
the French valoir, Latin valere, to be 
strpng, implies those essential qualities 
which constitute its strength. Worth, 
in Anglo-Saxon weorth, valuable, a Ger¬ 
manic word from the root war, to guard 
or keep, found in wary, ward, etc., 
signifies that which deserves to be kept 
and guarded, hence the good experi¬ 
enced or felt to exist in a thing. Rate 
(see Peopoetion). Price, through Old 
French from Latin preiium, signifies 
what a thing is sold for. 

Value is a general and indefinite 
term, applied to whatever is conceived 
to be good in a thing’ the wryrth is 
that good only which is conceived or 
known as such. The value, therefore, 
of a thing is as variable as the humors 
and circumstances of men; it may be 
nothing or something very groat in 
the same object at the same time in 
the eyes of different men. The worth 
is, however, that value which is ac¬ 
knowledged; it is therefore something 
more fixed and permanent: we speak 
of the value of external objects which 
are determined by taste; but the w(yrlh 
of things as determined by rule. The 
value of a book that is out of print 
is fluctuating and uncertain: but its 
real worth may not be more than what 
it would fetch for waste paper. The 
rate and price are the measures of that 
value or worth; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular, application 
to mercantile transactions. Whatever 


we give in exchange for another thing, 
whether according to a definite or an 
indefinite estimation, is said to be 
done at a certain rate; thus wo pur¬ 
chase pleasure at a dear rate when it is 
at the expense of our health: price is 
the rate of exchange estimated by coin 
or any othc*' medium: hence price is a 
fixed rate, and may be figuratively ap¬ 
plied in that sense to moral objects; 
as when health is expressly sacrificed 
to pleasure, it may be termed the price 
of pleasure. 

Value, Prize, Esteem .—^To value is in 
the literal sense to fix a value on a 
thing. Prize, signifying to fix a price, 
and esteem are both modes of valuing. 

To value is to set any value, real or 
supposititious, relative or absolute, on 
a thing: in this sense men value gold 
above silver, or an appraiser vahies 
goods. To value may be applied to 
either material or spiritual subjects, to 
corporeal or mental actions: prize and 
esteem are taken only as mental ac¬ 
tions; the former in reference to semsi- 
ble or moral objects, the latter only 
to moral objects: we may value books 
according to their market price, or we 
may value them according to their 
contents; we prize books only for their 
contents, in which sense prize is a 
much stronger term than value; wo 
also prize men for their usefulness to 
society; we esteem their moral char¬ 
acters, 

VANISH. See Disappeae. 

VANITY. See Peidb. 

VANQUISH. See Conqubk. 

VARIABLE. See ClIANGBABLB. 

VARIATION, Vaeiety. Variation 
denotes the act of varj/ing (sec 
Change); variety denotes the quality 
of varying, or tlio thing varied. The 
astronomer observes the rHinations in 
the heavens; thc^ philosophc^r <)bs(^rv(^s 
the variations in the climate from year 
to year. Variety is pleasing to all per¬ 
sons, but to none so much as th<^ young 
and the fickle: th<Te is an infinite 
variety in cv(^^y 8pcoi<‘8 of objects^ 
animatit or inanimate. 

VARIOUS. KSeci Dippbemnt. 

VARNISH. See Oum. 

VARY. Se(^ CiiANOi'^ OlPPBR. 

VASSALAGE, Setj THUALnoM. 

VAST. See lilNOEMOtifH. 

VAUNT, See Gabconadb; Gloet* 
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VEHEMENT. See Violent. VERSATILE. See Changeable. 

VEIL. Sec Cloak. VERY. See Quite. 

VELOCITY. See Quickness. VESTIGE. See Mark. 

VENAL, Mercenary. Venal, from VEX. See Displeasure; Tease. 
the Latin venalis, signifies salable or VEXATION, Mortification, Cha- 
roady to be sold, which, ajjplicd as it grin. Vexation (see Displeasure) 
commonly is to persons, is a much springs from a variety of causes, acting 
stronger term than wcrccnan/. A venal unpleasantly on the inclinations or 
man gives up all principles for interest; passions of men; mortification (see 
a imrcmary man seeks his interest ’vnth- Humble) is a strong degree of vexation, 
out regard to principle: venal writers which arises from particular circum- 
are such as write in favor of the cause stances acting on particular passions: 
that can promote them to riches or the loss of a day’s pleasure is a vexa- 
honors; a servant is commonly a mcr- iion to one who is eager for pleasure; 
mnary, who gives his services accord- the loss of a prize^ or the circumstance 
ing as he is paid: those who arc loudest of coming into disgrace where we ex¬ 
in their professions of political purity pocted honor, is a mortification to an 
arc the best subjects for a minister to ambitious person. Yeawffon arises prin- 
make venal; a 7nercenary spirit is en- cipally from our wishes and views being 
gendered in the minds of those who crossed; mortification, from our pride 
devote themselves exclusively to trade, and self-importance being hurt; chagrin, 
VENERATE. See Adore. in French chagrin (compare the title of 

VENIAL, Pardonable. Venial, Balzac’s novel, La Pcau de Chagrin), 
from the Latin venia, pardon or in- comes originally from shagreen, a word 
dulgonce, is applied to what may be of Orient.nl origin meaning a rough and 
tolerated without express disparage- granular skin used for polishing, hence 
mont to the individual or direct cen- by extension anything irritating, or a 
sure; but the pardonable is that which state of irritation: disappointments 
may only escape severe censure, yet arc always attended with more or less 
cannot bo allowed: garrulity is a vcm’aZ vexation, according to the circum- 
oiTence in old ago; levity m youth is stances which give pain and trouble; 

in single instances. an exposure of our poverty may be 

VENOM. See Poison. more or less of a mortification, accord- 

VENTURE. See Hazard. ing to the value which we set on 

VERACITY. See Truth. wealth and grandeur; a refusal of a 

VERBAL, Vocal, Oral, Veri^al, request will produce more or less 
from vinrbum, a word, signifies after chagrin, as it is accompanied with cir- 
the manner of a spoken word; oral, cumstancos more or less mortifying to 
from tile stem of os, a mouth, signifies our pride, 
by word of mouth; and vocal, from the See also Troublesome. 

Htein of vox, the voice, signifies by the VIBRATE. Sec Thrill ; Undu- 
voice: the former two of these words late; Wag. 

are used to distinguish speaking VICE. See Crime; Imperfection 
from writing; the latter to distinguish VICINITY. See Neighborhood. 
ih(^ sounds of the voice from any VICISSITUDE. Sec Change. 
other sounds, particularly in singing: VICTOR. See Conqueror. 
a virhal message is distinguished from VICTORY, See Triumph. 
one written on a paper or in a note; VIE. See Strive. 
oral tradition is distinguished from VIEW, Survey, Prospect. Vicu 
that which is handed down to pos- (sec Look) and survey, compounded ol 
t,erity by means of books; vocal music vcy or view and sur, over (Coleridge 
is distinguished from instrumental; vo- uses the word svrviow to mean a com- 
cal sounds are more harmonious than plote view of a thing as a whole), marl 
those which proceed from any other the act of the person, namely, the look 
boelios. ing over a thing with more or loss at 

See also Announce; Speak. tention: prospect, from the Latin pros 

VERDANT. See Green. pectvs and prosjpicere, to sec before 

VERGE. See Border. designates the thing seen. Wo take : 
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view or mrv^; the prospect presents' 
itself: the view is of an indefinite ex¬ 
tent; the survey is always comprehen¬ 
sive in its nature. Ignorant people 
take but narrow views of things; men 
take more or loss enlarged views, ac¬ 
cording to their cultivation: the capa¬ 
cious mind of a genius takes a survey of 
all nature. The view depends alto¬ 
gether on the train of a person’s 
thoughts; the prospect is set before 
him, it depends upon the nature of 
the thing: our views of advancement 
are sometimes very fallacious; our 
prospects are very delusive; both oc¬ 
casion disappointment; the former is 
the keener, as we have to blame the 
miscalculation upon ourselves. Some¬ 
times our prospects depend upon our 
views, at least in matters of religion; 
he who forms erroneous views of a 
future state has not foreseen the pros- 
pact beyond the grave. 

View, Prospect, Landscape, — View 
and prospect, though applied here to 
external objects of sense, have a simi¬ 
lar distinction as in the preceding arti¬ 
cle. The view is not only that which 
may be seen, but that which is actu¬ 
ally seen; hence the term view is 
mostly coupled with the person viewing, 
although a prospect exists continually, 
whether seen or not: hence we speak 
of our view being intercepted, but not 
our prospect intercepted; a confined or 
bounded view, but a lively or dreary 
prospect, or the prospect clears up or 
extends. 

View is an indefinite term; it may bo 
said either of a number of objects or 
of a single object, of a whole or of a 
part: prospect is said only of an 
aggregate number of objects; we may 
have a vi&io of a town, of a number of 
scattered houses, of a single house, or 
of the spire of a steeple; out the pros¬ 
pect comprehends that which comes 
within the range of the eye. View may 
be said of that which is seen directly 
or indirectly: prospect only of that 
which directly presents itself to the 
eye: hence a drawing of an object 
may bo termed a view, although not a 
prospect. View is confined to no partic¬ 
ular objects; prospect mostly suggests 
rural objects; and landscape means 
only a wVw on land. Landscape, land- 
skip, or landshape, denote any portion 


of country which is in a particular form: 
hence the landscape is a species of pros¬ 
pect, A prospect may be wide, and 
comprdiend an assemblage of objects 
both of nature and art; but a laryi- 
scape is narrow, and lies within the 
compass of the naked eye: hence it is 
also that landscape may be taken for 
the (hawing of a lan^cape, and con¬ 
sequently for a species of view: the 
taking of views or landscapes is the last 
exercise of the learner in (hawing. 

See also Aim; Look; Spy. 

VIGILANT. See Wakeful. 

VIGOR. See Energy. 

VIGOROUS. See Herculean. 

VILE. See Base; Squalid. 

VILIFY. See Revile. 

VINDICATE. See Assert; Avenge; 
Depend; Uphold. 

VIOLATE.. See Infringe. 

VIOLENCE. Sec Force. 

VIOLENT, Furious, Boisterous, 
Vehement, Impetuous. Violent signi¬ 
fies having force (see Force). Furious 
signifies having fury (sec Anger) . Bois- 
tcrous comes possibly from bestir, signi¬ 
fying ready to bestir or come into mo¬ 
tion. Vehement, in Latin vekemens, 
compounded of veko and mens, signi¬ 
fies carried away by the mind or the 
force of passion. Impctiwus signifies 
having an impetus (from in, on, and 
petere, to fly, hence to seek, to rush on, 
to fall upon). 

Violent is here the most general term, 
including the idea of force or violence, 
which is common to them all; it is as 
general in its application {Us in its 
moaning. When violent and furious 
are applied to the same obj(^c<.s, the 
latter expresses a higher d('gr(‘c of the 
former: a furious whirlwind is violent 
b(^yond meiusuro. Violent and boister¬ 
ous are likewise applied to th(j same 
objects; but the boisterous refers only 
to the violcrtce of the motion or noise: 
hence we say that* a wind is violent 
inasmuch as it acts with groat force 
upon all bodies; it is bowiarous inas¬ 
much as it caus(*s the great motion of 
bodies: impetuous, like boisUTom, is 
also applicKl to bodies moving with 
great violence. 

These terms are all applied to ijer- 
sons, or what is pc^rsonal, with a similar 
distinction: a man is violent in his opin¬ 
ions, vioUrU in his measures, vioknl in 
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his resentments; he is furiotes in his the person who is at heart morally 
anger, or has a/mows temper; he is goody who abstains from vice, acts in 
vehement in his affections or passions, the spirit of the moral law, is brave, 

vehefnent in love, vehement in zeal, valorous, and strong in principles, 

vohcmmt in purauing an object, vche- efficient through the operation of in- 
mmt in expression: violence transfers horent qualities, pwre in deed and 

itself to some external object on which thought, upright, honest, impartial, 

it acts with force; but vehemence im- prompt in all his dealings, and, when 
plies that sixicies of violence which is applied to women, one having excellent 
confined to the person himself : we qualities, specifically being chaste, pure, 
may dread imlence because it is al- unspotted. When applied to actions 
ways liable to do mischief; wo ought the term signifies that which is done 
to suppress our vehemence because it in conformity with the moral or divine 
is injurious to ourselves: a parti- law or with duty, that which is bene- 
san renders himself obnoxious to others; ficial to others, that which creates or 
a man who is vehement in any cause promotes goodness, morality, purity, 
puts it out of his own power to be of in the community, 
use. Impctmsitij is rather the ex- VIRULENT, Malignant. Viru- 
tremo of violence or vehemence: an Imt comes from Latin virus, originally 
mpetuom attack is an excessively via- slime, but used to si^ify poison. 
lent attack; an impetuous character is Malignant comes from Latin malus, 
an excessively vehemerd character, bad, and gign&rc, to be born, to be of a 
Boisterous is said of the manner and certain nature. (Compare benignant 
the behavior rather than the mind. for a similar formation and contrary 
VIRGIN, Damskl, Giel, Lars, meaning.) Both words signify actively 
Maid, Maidmn. All those words indi- and violently hostile or evil. In ac- 
cat<^ a young unmarried woman. Vir- cordance with their derivations, how- 
gin, Latin virgo, virginis^ refers specifi- ever, virulent indicates that which is 
cally to a lack of experience of sexual poisonous, maligrumt that which is 
intcr(!Ourse, and may do used simply as fatally hostile to fife or peace. Virulent 
a synonyme of pure, untouched, etc., as speech is speech so permeated by in- 
when wo speak of uirgin soil, virgin for- tense and morbid ill-will that it seems to 
CHliS, etc. Datnsvl comes from the Old be poisoned. Venomous has a similar 
French danwisd, a young page or squire, meaning, but is not so strong a word as 
from Late Latin dominiceUus, a little virulerU. Malignant speech is that 
lord, the diminutive of dominus, lord, which is also hostile; but the emphasis 
Girl, also, was originally applied to a is placed upon the ill-will itself, not 
boy; it meant a child in general. Lass upon its morbid and poisonous char- 
may be of Scandinavian origin. Maid actor. Malignant is applied more fre- 
is an abbreviation of maidm, Anglo- quently to actions and facial expression, 
Saxon rnergden, an unmarried girl. Of virulent mainly to speech and emotion, 
these terms girl is the usual word; VISAGE. See Face. 
virgin carries the special emphasis upon VISIBLE. See Apparent. 
chastity. Lass is archaic or colloquial; VISION, Apparition, Phantom, 
maiden is pocdic, laying some emphasis Spectre, Ghost. Vision, from the 
upon the idea suggested in virgin; Latin visus, seeing or seen, signifies 
maid is poetic, but is also used collo- either the act of seeing or thing seen: 
quially to indicate a female servant, avparition, from appear, signifies the 
Damsel is also a somewhat poetic and thmg that appears. As the thing seen 
archaic word, sometimes humorously is only the improper signification, the 
applied to particularly unpoetic per- term vision is never employed but in 
sons. regard to some agent: the vision de- 

VIRTUOUS, Chaste, Good, Mor- pends upon the state of the visual oi> 
AL, Pure, UpRroHT. Virtuous, in gan; the of a person whose sight 
French vertueux, from Low Latin vir~ is defective will frequently bo fallacious, 
tuoHUs, Latin virtus, indicated the prop- he will sec some things double which 
cr character of a man (vir), the sum of arc single, long which are short, and 
all manly virtues. It now signifies the like. 
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In like manner, if the sight be 
miraculously impressed, his vision will 
enable him to see that which is supers 
natural; hence it is that visioi% is 
either true or false, according to the 
circumstances of the individual; and 
a vision^ signifying a thing seen, is 
taken for a supernatural exertion of 
the vision; a'pparition, on the contrary, 
refers us to the object seen; this may 
be true or false, according to the man¬ 
ner in which it presents itself. Joseph 
was warned by a vision to fly into 
Egypt with his family: Mary Mag- 
dmene was informed of the resurrec¬ 
tion of our Saviour by an apparition: 
feverish people often think they see 
visions; timid and credulous people 
sometimes take trees and posts for 
apparitions. 

Phantom^ from the Greek ^pavraciia, 
based on (paivuj, to appear, is used for a 
false apparition or the appearance of a 
thing otherwise than what it is; thus 
the ignis JaJtwjbs, vulgarly called jack-o*- 
lantern, is a phantom. Spectre, formed 
from specere, to behold, and ghost, from 
Anglo-Saxon gast, a spirit, are the 
apparitions of immaterial substances. 
The spectre is taken for any spiritual 
being that appears, but ghost is taJeen 
only for the spirits of departed men 
who appear to their fellow-creatures: 
a spectre is sometimes made to appear 
on the stage; ghosts exist mostly in the 
imagination of the young and the ig¬ 
norant. 

VISIONARY. See Enthusiast; 
Quixotic; Utopian. 

VISITANT. See Guest. 

VITAL. See Critical. 

VITIATE. See Debauch. 

VIVACIOUS. See Lively. 

VIVACITY. See Animation. 

VIVID. See Clear. 

VOCABULARY. See Dictionary. 

VOCAL. See Verbal. 

VOCATION, Calling, Employ¬ 
ment, Occupation, Proebssion. All 
these words refer to a man^s habitual 
business. Vocation is the Latin word 
corresponding to Teutonic calling. It 
means the business to which the nat¬ 
ural talents or tastes load a man. 
Employment signifies a more temporary 
business than occupation. Profession 
implies a formal intellectual training 
and is applied to the occupations de¬ 


manding such a training—as law, medi¬ 
cine, etc. 

VOGUE, Fashion. Vogue, ultimate¬ 
ly from a Germanic word allied to 
wave or wag, and fashion, from Latin 
factionem, a noun derived from facerc, 
to make, have much the same meaning, 
but vogue is a somewhat more specific 
and sophisticated word applied to the 
fashion that makes a particular appeal 
to the wealthy and otherwise elite and 
is temporarily emphasized by them. 
(See Fashion.) 

VOID. See Empty. 

VOLATILITY. See Lightness. 

VOLUBLE, Fluent, Glib, Loqua¬ 
cious, Talkative. Voluble, a French 
term taken from the Latin volubilem, 
that from volvere, signifies that which 
is easily turned about, rolled, or fickle. 
Fluent, from Latin flu&re, to flow, sig¬ 
nifies a ready speech which resembles 
Tennyson^s brook or a brimming river 
in its continuous movement. Glib, 
originally slippery, is allied to the verb 
glide. (Compare Dutch gltbhery.) Lo~ 
guadous is derived ultimately from the 
Latin logui, to speak, through loquax, 
talkative, and corresponds to talkative 
in its derivation. These words all 
mean ready of speech, but there are 
slight shades of difference between 
them. Fluent simply indicates speech 
that is uttered easily, without hesita¬ 
tion. It is generally a term of praise, 
or, at least, merely indifferent, not de¬ 
rogatory. Loquadom may bo deroga¬ 
tory. A hquadous person is one who 
talks a great deal or talks too much. 
Talkative htis a similar significance, but, 
being of English derivation, it ciirrios 
its meaning on the face of it more 
plainly than does hquadous and is a 
more homely word. VoM}k means 
both fluent and hquadous, inclined to 
talk freely and uttering the words with 
great speed and readiness. Ghib means 
ready of speech, with especial reference 
to plausible and conciliatory language. 

VOLUNTARILY. See Willingly. 

VOLUNTARY. See Gratuitous. 

VOLUPTUARY See Sensualist. 

VORACIOUS. See Rapacious. 

VOTE, Suffrage, Voice. Vote 
comes from votum, the neuter ptwt 
participle of Latin vov&rc, to vow, and 
has therefore the same derivation as 
English vow; it signified a formal ex- 
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pression of opinion. Suffrage comes 
from Latin suffragium. Voice is here 
fi^ratively taken for the voice that is 
raised in favor of a thing. 

The vote is the wish itself, whether 
expressed or not; a person has a vote^ 
that is, the power of wishing; but the 
suffrage and the voice are the wish that 
is expressed; a person gives his suffrage 
or his voice. The vote is the settled and 
fixed wish, it is that by which social 
concerns in life are determined; the 
suffrage is a vote given only in particular 
cases; the voice is the declared opinion 
or wish, expressed either by individuals 
or the public at large. The vote and 
voice are given either foi; or against a 
person or thing; the suffrage is coin- 
monly given in favor of a person: in 
all public assemblies the majority of 
votes decide the question; members of 


most representative political bodies are 
chosen by the suffrages of the people; 
in the execution of a will, every executor 
has a voice in all that is transacted. 

VOUCH. See Affirm. 

VOYAGE. See Journey. 

VULGAR. See Common. 

VULNERABLE, Weak, Exposed. 
VidnerahUj from Latin vulnus^ wound, 
means easily wounded. It is therefore 
a ssmonyme of weak, but only in a 
special sense. Vulnerable refers to only 
one kind of weakness, and, it is there-' 
fore much more limited in its applica¬ 
tion, but more specific within its own 
range of application. Exposed ex¬ 
presses the idea involved in vulnerable 
by an indirect reasoning from cause to 
effect, as it were. That which is ex- 
posed is easily hit by a missile; it is 
therefore vidnerable. 
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WAFT, Bbsar, Convey, Float, Siq- Italian qridare; Latin quiritare, is a fr^ 
NAL, Transmit. Waft^ a variant of quentative of Latin querif to complain 
Wave (which see), signifies to bear' or lament, whence the word quiruhus 
conuej/j transport something through is derived. Deplore comes from Latin 
a fluid or buoyant medium like the air plorare, to weep, to shed tears. For the 
or sea, to floaty as on the water or derivation of ^eve see grief; for Zo- 
through the air, to beckon or signed by ment see bewail; for moan see groan. 
moving a flag or other object in the Weep is derived from Anglo-Saxon we- 
air, to transmit (poetical) a message, pan, to cry aloud, to raise an outcry, 
good wishes, a blessing; also to turn All of these terms indicate a different 
quickly, as ‘^Wafting his eyes to the shade of wailing. When we cry we 
contrary,” Shakespeare's Wirder^s Tahy make either a low, partially suppressed 
to buoy up, as “Their lungs being able noise or one that amounts to a shriek 
to waft up their bodies,” Browne's or scream, according to the intensity 
Vtdgar ErrorSj and a breath or current, of the cause or our power of self- 
as of air, as “One wide waft,” Thom- control; so, too, when we deplore, 
son's Winter, grieve, or lament for or over a distress- 

WAG, Flxtctttate, Oscillate, ing condition, the expressions may be 
Swing, Vibrate. Wag, from wegan, to entirely inaudible, more apparent in 
bear, carry, move (whence weigh, to manner or a change of countenance, or 
raise or lut, hence, in our sense, to be indicated by a moan, which is 
weigh, is derived), signified to move always a low and, generally, prolonged 
back and forth, to keep moving, expression of pain or sorrow, or a grief 
Fluctuate, from Latin fluctus^ signifi^ or lamentation may reach the heiglit of 
to move like a flood, like the tides of the hysteria, with its paroxysms of loud 
sea, for instance. Oscillate is derived laughter or weeping. Then, when wo 
fromosciZZwm,literally “alittlemouth,” weep we express our grief or anguish 
applied to an image of Bacchus sus- by shedding tears, a silent action in 
pended from a tree, and hence meant to itself, but this, too, may be accom- 
swing like a pendulum. is derived pani^ by an outcry, where the cause 

from Anglo-Saxon swingan, to shake, is especially intense. 

(Compare ewinge from the same verb.) WAIT, Wait Fob, 

Vibrede comes from Latin vibrare, to Expect. Wait, wai 
shake, brandish, etc. Wag is a highly French waite, gaite, a guard, allied to 
colloquial word meaning to move back Anglo-Saxon wadan, to watch, whence 
and forth, especially applied to the con- the verb waJlch is itself derived, to see or 
scious movements of living creatures, look, and expect, from the Latin ex, out 
A dog wags his tail. OsciUate means to of, and specto, to behold, both signify 
smng between two objects. Fluotuaie originally the same thing as look for, 
means to rise and fall irregularly like that is, to look with concern for a 
the waves of the sea; viJbfcde to move thing. 

with a regular alternate depression and AU these terms express the action of 
elevation. Swin^ means simply to the mind when directed to future 
move back and forth as if suspended matters of personal concern to the 
from something. agent. Wait, wait for, and awaU differ 

Sec also Undulate. less in sense than in application, the 

WAGES. See Allowance. former two being in familiar use, and 

WAIL, Cby, Deplore, Grieve, La- the latter only in the grave style: 
MENT, Moan, weep. Wail, from Scan- those words imply the looking simply 
dinavian vmla, signifies to cry woe, from toward an object m a state of susptinse 
m, voi, woo, used as an interjection, or still regard; as to wait until a per- 
Compare woe^ Cry, Old French erwr, son arrives or wait for his arrival; and 


Await, Look Fob, 
t for, await. Old 
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await the hour of one’s death, that is, WAKEFUL, Watchful, Vigilant. 
to keep the mmd in readiness for it. We may be wakeful without being 

Wait and wait for refer to matters watchful; but we cannot be watchfm 
that are remote and obsexure in the without being wakeful. Wakefulness 
prospect or uncertain in the event; is an affair of the body, and depends 
aumit may be applied to that which is upon the temperament; watchfidness 
considered to bo near at hand and is an affair of the will, and depends 
probable to happen, and in this sense upon the determination: some persons 
it is dearly allied to/oo/c/or and are more wakeful than they wish to 

th(^ former of which expresses the acts be; few are as watchful as they ought 
of the eye as well as the mind, the to be. Vigilance^ from the Latin vigH^ 
latter, the act of the mind only, in expresses a high degree of toa^c^/wZness: 
contemplating an object as very prob- a sentinel is watchful who on ordinary 
able or even certain. It is our duty occasions keeps good waich: but it is 
patiently to await the severest trials necessary for him, on extraordinary oc- 
wlien they tlireatcn us.^ When chil- casions, to be vigilant in order to detect 
dron are too much indulged and whatever may pass. We are watchful 
caressed, they are apt to look for a only in the proper sense of out 

repetition of^ caresses at inconvenient we may be vigilant in detecting moral 
seasons; it is in vain to look for or as well as natural evils. 
expect hai)piness from the conjugal WALK. See Carriage. 
state when it is not founded on a cor- WALK-OUT. See Strike. 
dial and mutual regard. WAN. See Pale. 

See also Attend. WANDER, Stroll, Ramble, Rove, 

WAIVE, Abandon, Forego, Re- Roam, Range. Wander, in German 
LiNQUisu, Remit, Renounce. Waive, wandem, is a frequentative of wenden, 
a very common legal term, derived to turn, signifying to turn frequently, 
through Norman French from Old To stroll, from a Germanic base found 
Norse, and ultimately from a Germanic in the word to strike, allied with straggle, 
root, waihyan, to fluctuate, to swing struggle, etc., refers to an indefinite 
about, signifies, literally, to give up a finding one’s way about—feeling one’s 
claim to something, to abstain from way. RanMe is a frequentative of 
insisting on some right or claim. The roam. Rave, Dutch roover, a robber, is 
term implies a variety of actions. When derived from Anglo-Saxon reafkm, to 
wo al>amion a person, object, or purpose, rob, whence ro6 itself is derived, as well 
it is to be assuraod that we give him as the verb bereave. It referred to the 
or it up ponnauently, unless a time movements of pirates, wandering rob- 
period is specified; but when yra forego bers, and hence came to refer rather to 
an action it is to be supposed that wo the wandering than to the robbing, 
abandon it temporarily only, cither for Range, from Old High German bring, 
convonionce or expediency, and are allied to rank, referred to something set 
privileged to resume it subsequently, in rows, ranged in an orderly fashion; 

We Tvlin^fuish something by giving from this meaning the special signifi- 
it up, parting with it, and this, too, canco of moving about in a certain 
may be either a permanent or tom- fashion arose because the word referred 
porary act; but when we remit any- to the movements of armed troops, 
thing in the sense of waive, we modcr- ranks of men, and, as in the case of rove, 
ate a condition by giving up a part of came to signify the action rather than 
it, or surrender the condition or object the subject acting. The word suggests 
to the other party in interest, as a the scouring of the country by armed 
magistrate may remit or give up a men. 

fine he has imposed, for sufficient rea- The idea of going in an irregular and 
son. To rmmmce a matter, however, free manner is common to all these 
admits of but one effect, the total terms. To wander is to go in no fixed 
final rejection of it, either by positive path; to stroll is to wander out of a 
repudiation, absolutely disowning it, path that we had taken. To wander 
or by otiher of separating oud- may be an involuntary action; a per- 

sdves horn it* eon may wander to a ^eat distance or 
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for an indefinite length of time; in 
this manner a person wanders who has 
lost himself in a wood: to stroll is a 
voluntary action, hmited at our dis¬ 
cretion; thus when a person takes a 
walk he sometimes strolls from one 
path into another as he pleases: to 
ramble is to wander without any ob¬ 
ject^ and consequently with more than 
ordmary irregularity; in this manner 
he who sets out to take a walk, with¬ 
out knowing or thinking where he shall 
go, rambhs as chance directs: to rove 
is to wander in the same planless 
manner, but to a wider extent; a fugi¬ 
tive who does not know his road roves 
about the country in quest of some 
retreat: to roam is to wander from the 
impulse of a troubled mind; in this 
manner a lunatic who has broken loose 
may roam about the country; so lilce- 
wise a person who travels about, be¬ 
cause he cannot rest in quiet at home, 
may also be said to roam in quest of 
peace: to range is the contrary of to 
roam; as the former indicates a dis¬ 
ordered state of mind, the latter indi¬ 
cates composure and fixedness; wo 
range within certain limits, as the 
hunter ranges the forest, the shepherd 
ranges the mountains. 

See also Deviate. 

WANT, Need, Lace. To be with¬ 
out is the common idea expressed by 
these terms; but to ward (of Scan¬ 
dinavian origin) is to be without that 
which contributes to our comfort or is 
an object of our desire; to need (Anglo- 
Saxon nydj from a root signifying to 
force—^that which forces us to the last 
extremity), a Germanic word, is to be 
without that which is essential for our 
existence or our purposes; to lack ex¬ 
presses a little more than the general 
idea of being without, unaccompanied 
by any collateral idea. From the close 
connection which subsists between de¬ 
siring and wantf it is usual to consider 
what we want as artificial and what 
we need as natural and indispensable: 
what one man wants is a superfluity to 
another; but that which is needed 
by one is in like circumstances needed 
by all: tender people want a fire when 
others would be glad not to have it; 
all persons need warm clothing and a 
warm house in the winter. 

To want and need may extend in-i 


WANT 

definitely to many or all objects; to 
lack, or be deficient, is properly said 
of a single object; we may want or need 
everything; we lack one thing, we 
lack this or that; a rich man may lack 
understanding, virtue, or religion; he 
who wants nothing is a happy manj he 
who needs nothing may be happy if ho 
wants no more than ho has; for then 
he lacks that which alone can make 
him happy, which is contentment. 

See also Poverty. 

WARM. See Hearty; Sanguine. 
WARMTH. See Fire. 

WARN. See Garnish. 
WARNING. See Admonition; Ca¬ 
veat. 

WARPED. Sec Wry. 

WARRANT. See Guarantee. 
WARY. See Cautious. 

WASTE. See Destroy; Sack; 
Spend. 

WATCH. See Guard; Observe. 
WATCHFXJTL. Sec Wakeful. 
WAVE, Billow, Surge, Breaker. 
Wave, from the verb to wave, is ap¬ 
plied to water in an undulating state: 
it is, therefore, the generic term, and 
the rest are specific terms: those waves 
which swell more than ordinarily arc 
termed billows, which is allied to the 
words bulge, bag, bowl, hulk, belly, etc., 
from a root signifying to swell: those 
waves which rise higher than usual arc 
termed surges, from the Latin surgere, 
to rise: those waves which dash against 
the shore or against vessels with more 
than ordinary force are termed 
breakers. 

See also Undulate, 

WAVER, See Fluctuate; Scru¬ 
ple; Vacillate. 

WAVERING. Sec Undetermined. 
WAY, Manner, Method, Mode, 
Course, Means. All th(‘.se words de¬ 
note the steps which are pursued from 
the beginning to the completion of 
any work. The way (Anglo-Saxon 
weg, allied to Latin via) is l)oth gen¬ 
eral and indefinite; it is eith<>r taken 
by accident or chosen by dc‘sign: the 
manner, from Old French inanihe, 
manner, through a verb immur, to 
handle, from Latin minus, haml, and 
method (Latin methodus, from tlreek 
fiedodog, from (ifra, aftcT, and Mct 
way, meaning after the manner of) 
are species of the way chosen by de- 
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sign. Whoever attempts to do that 
which is strange to him will at &st 
do it in an awkward way; the manner 
of conferring a favor is often more than 
tlic favor itself; experience supplies 
men in the end with a suitable 7nethod 
oi carrying on their business. 

The method is said of that which re¬ 
quires contrivance; the mode (from 
Latin modui^j a measure, manner, kind, 
way, from a root also found in the verb 
mvtc)y of that which requires practice 
and habit.nal attention, the former be¬ 
ing applied t.o matters of art and the 
latter t.o mechanical actions: the mas- 
t.<ir has a good incthod of teaching to 
write; t.ho scholar has a good or bad 
^nmUi of holding liis pen. The course 
(Latin from currere, to run— 

way in which one runs) and the 
means are the way which we pursue 
in our moral conduct: the course is 
the course of measures which are 
adopted to produce a certain result; 
the means collectively for the course 
which lead to a certain end: in or¬ 
der to obtain legal redress we must 
pursue a certain course in law; law is 
one rncan^ of gaining redress, but wc do 
wis(dy, if we can, to adopt the safer 
and plcasiinter means of persuasion and 
cool remonstrance. 

WAYWARD, Wilful. These words 
both indicate a disposition to follow 
one^s own will, but wayward is a 
stronger word than vdlJuL The wilfid 
boy docifi not etisily yield his will to 
that of another; he wishes to have his 
own way, but the wish may go no 
further t'luin a mere expression of it in 
speech or manner. A wayward boy 
d<tlib(^ratcly go(»H his own way contrary 
to the wisfiCH of ot.hors. He expresses 
lus xvHfvlncss in action. 

WEAK, FMwnLij;, Infirm. Weakj al¬ 
lied to the Middle English verb weakcUf 
fromAnglo-Saxon wton, to make weak, 
is itself derived from - an adjeo- 
tive, waCi weak, and related to the 
Clcrman wcichm, to weaken. Fechle^ 
Old French jU bk^ is derived from the 
Ijatin Jlcbilis, from flare, to weep, and 
means dok/ul, a thing to bo wept over, 
hence weak. Infirm (see Dkbility). ^ 

The Baxon term weaJh is hero, as it 
usually is. the familiar and universal 
term; fcdblo is suited to a more polished 
style; infirm is only a species of the 


weak: we may be weak in body or 
mind; but we are commonly/eefeZe and 
infirm only in the body: we may be 
weak from disease or weak by nature; 
it equally conveys the gross idea of 
a defect: but tie terms feeble and 
%7ifmn are qualified expressions for 
weakness: a child is feeble from its 
infancy; an old man is feeble from age; 
the latter may likewise be infirm in 
consequence of sickness. Wo pity the 
weak, but their weakness often gives us 
pain; we assist the feeble when they 
attempt to walk; we support the ^7^- 
firrn when they are unable to stand. 
The same distinction exists between 
weak and feMe in the moral use of the 
words: a weak attempt to excuse a 
erson convoys a reproachful meaning; 
lit the feeble efforts winch we make to 
defend another may be praiseworthy, 
although feeble. 

See also Vulneeabie. 

Weaken, Enfeeble, Debilitate, Ener^ 
vate. Invalid, —To weaken is to make 
weak, and is, as before, the generic 
term: to enfeeble is to make feeble: 
to debilitate is to cause debility: to 
enervate is to unnerve; and to invalidate 
is to make not valid or strong: aJl of 
which are but modes of weakening ap¬ 
plicable to different objects. To weaken 
may bo either a temporary or permar 
nent act when applied to persons; enfee¬ 
ble is permanent, either as to the body 
or the mind: wo may be weakened sud¬ 
denly by severe pain; wc are enfeebled 
in a gradual manner, either W the slow 
effects of disease or age. To weaken 
is either a particular or a complete act; 
to enfeeble, to debilitate, and enervate 
are properly partial acts: what m~ 
feehles deprives of vital or essential 
power; what debilitates may lessen 
power in one particular, though not 
m another; the severe exercise of any 
power, such as the memory or the at¬ 
tention, may tend to dSilitaie that 
faculty: what enervates acts particu¬ 
larly on the nervous system; it relaxes 
the frame and unfits the person for 
action cither of body or mind. To 
weaken is said of things as well as per¬ 
sons; to invalidate is said of thmgs 
only; we weaken the force of an argu¬ 
ment by an injudicious application; 
we invalidate the claim of another by 
proving its informality in law- 
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WEAKNESS. See Imperfection. 

WEAL, Welfare. Both of these 
words are derived from Ando-Saxon 
wdaj abundance, aUied to Modem Eng¬ 
lish well and wealth. Weal is simply 
the archaic and poetic term corre¬ 
sponding to wdfare in ordinary speech. 

WEALTH, See Riches. 

WEAN, Alienate, Detach, With¬ 
draw. These terms all suggest the 
abandonment of some object of affec¬ 
tion or desire or something to which 
one has been accustomed; but they 
differ in the character of the metaphor 
under which the idea is suggested and 
the energy of the action. To alienate 
(for derivation and meaning see alien) 
and wean are the strongest of these 
terms. Tfcan, in Anglo-Saxon 
to accustom, German entwohnetij to ac¬ 
custom to do without, signifies literally 
to accustom an infant to do without 
ite mother’s milk, and figuratively it 
suggests the detaching or withdrawing 
of something to which one is as accus¬ 
tomed as the child is to its daily nour¬ 
ishment. Detach (for derivation see 
altach) means, literally, to unfasten. 
Withdraw means to draw away. Both 
of these terms may be used literally of 
physical objects or figuratively of the 
mind, the affections, or the desires. 

WEAPONS. See Arms. 

WEARINESS. Sec Fatigue. 

WEARISOME, Tiresome, Tedious. 
Wearisome is the ^neral and indefinite 
term; {ircsome and causing fedi- 

wm, a specific form of wearisomeness: 
common things may cause weariness; 
that which acts painfully is either tire¬ 
some or tedious; but in different de¬ 
grees the repetition of the same 
sounds will grow tiresome; long waiting 
in anxious suspense is tedious: there is 
more of the physical in tiresome and 
of the mental in tedious, 

Weai^f Tire, Jadcj Harass ,—^To 
weary is a frequentative of wear, that 
is, to wear out the strength. To iire, 
Anglo-Saxon tiriauj to be weary, may 
be used both as a transitive and an 
intransitive verb. To jade is derived 
from the no\mjade, a term of contempt 
applied to a worn-out horse. Harass 
(see Distress). 

Long exertion wearies; a little exer¬ 
tion will Ure a child or a weak man; 
forced exertions jade; painful exe 2 > 


tions or exertions coupled with pain¬ 
ful circumstances harass: the horse 
is jaded who is forced on beyond his 
strength; the soldier is harassed who 
in his march is pressed by a pursuing 
enemy. We are wearied with think¬ 
ing when it causes us effort to think 
any longer; we are tired of our employ¬ 
ment when it ceases to give us pleasure; 
we are jaded by incessant attention to 
business; we are harassed by perpetual 
complaints which we cannot redress. 

WEDDING. See Marriage. 

WEDLOCK. See Marriage. 

WEEP. See Crt; Wail. 

WEEPING. See Lachrymal. 

WEIGH. See Counterpoise. 

WEIGHT, Heaviness, Gravity. 
Weight, from to weigh, is that which a 
thing weighs. Heaviness, from heavy 
and heave, signifies the abstract Quality 
of the heewy, or diflicult to hoavo. 
Gravity, from the Latin gravis, like¬ 
wise denotes the same abstract quality. 

Weight is indefinite: whatever may 
be weighed has a weight, whether large 
or small: heaviness and gravity are the 
property of bodies having a great 
weight, Weighl is opposed only to 
that which has or is supposed to have 
no weight, that is, what is incorporeal 
or immaterial; for we may speak of the 
weight of the lightest conceivable 
bodies, as the weight of a fc.athcr: 
hmoiness is opposed to lightness; the 
heaviness of lead is opposed to the 
lightness of a feather. Weight lies ab¬ 
solutely in the thing; heaviness is rela¬ 
tively considered with respect to the 
person: we estimate the weight of 
things according to a certain measure; 
we estimate the heaviness of things by 
our feelings. Gratnty is that species of 
weight which is scientifically considered 
as inherent in certain bodies; the term 
is therefore properly Hcientific. 

See also Heavy; Importance. 

Weight, Burden, Load.—Weight (for 
derivation sec above). Burden, from 
hear, signifies the thing borne. Load, 
Anglo-Saxon lad, a way, journey, or 
conveyance, signified originally that 
which was carried on a journey, hence, 
in our sense, a had. It has betm con¬ 
fused with the verb hde, which has a 
different derivation, and this confusion 
has infiuencod the meaning. 

The term weight is here considered in 
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common with the other terms, in the being and welfare, includes likewise all 
sense of a positive weight; by which it that can add to the enjoyments of 
is allied to the word burden: the weight man. The prosperity of a state or of 
is said either of persons or things; the an individual, therefore, consists in 
burden more commonly respects per- the increase of wealth, power, honors, 
sons; the load may be said of either: and the like; as outward circumstances 
a person may sink under the weight more or less affect the happiness of 
that rests upon him; a platform may man: happiness is, therefore^ often 
break down from the weight upon it: substituted for prosperity; but it must 
a ]>erson sinks under his burden or had; never be forgotten that happiness 
a cart breaks down from the had. The properly lies omy in the mind, and that 
wdght is abstractedly taken for what consequently may exist wi^- 

Inis weight, without reference to the out happiness; but happiness, at least 
cause of its being there; burden and as far as respects a body of men, cannot 
had have respect to the person or exist without some portion of prosper^, 
thing by whi<jh they are produced; See also Fortunate; Happiness. 
accident produces the weight; a person WELL-BRED, Courteous, Cui/n- 
takes a burden upon liimself or has it vatbd, Polished, Repined. WeU~ 
imposed upon him; the had is always bred, a compound of two English terms, 
laid on: it is not proper to carry any wcU and bred, from breed, meaning to 
that exceeds our strength; those generate, beget, signifies a person or 
who bear the burden expect to reap the animal bom of a good breed, stock, or 
fruit of their labor; ho who carries Zoods race, or one well-born. The term has a 
must be contented to take such as are broad application in the personal sense, 
given him. as it implies refinement and cultivation 

In the moral application tliesc terms in either sex. A courteous person (i.e., 
mark the pain which is produced by a one who has courtly manners) is always 
prcmiro; but the weight and had polite and obliging: a cultivated one ex- 
rat her describe the positive severity Mbits the training or refining of the in- 
of the profisure; the burden respects tellectual and social faculties; a poZw/ied 
the temper and inclinations of the one possesses elegance and suavity 
sufferer; the load is in this case a very of manners: and a rt fined one displays 
gr(»at VKight: a minister of state has an unvarying good taste and an instinc- 
a wdgkt on his mind at all times, from tive aversion to anything that is coarse 
th<^ heavy responsibility which attaches or extreme in thought or expression, 
to his station; one who labors under These qualities are not always to be 
strong apprehensions or dread of an found in one person, for a courteous 
evil has a had on his mind; any sort of one may be such from cultivation, not 
employment is a burden to one who from nature, education, or association; 
wishes to be idle; and time unem- a polished one is not necessarily cowr- 
ployed is a burden to him who wishes teous, for he may be such from study, 
to bo always in action. association, or imitation and still lack 

WELCOME. fc3oo AcaEPTABLB; Ac- many of the qualities of good-breeding; 
COST. but a cultivated one is apt to exMbit the 

WELFARE. See Weal. best and Most attractive features of a 

WELL-BEING, Welfare, Pros- broad and universal training, a wide 
PERiTT, Happiness, Wdtrbeing may knowledge of both books and men, and 
bo said of one or many, but more of a a high regard for the niceties of polite 
body; the twcM-ftstwo of society depends society, 
upon a due subordination of the dif- WHEEDLE. See Coax, 

jferont ranks of wMch it is composed. WHIM. See Freak; Vagary. 

Weifeere, or fairing weU, respects the WHIMSICAL. See Fanciful. 

good condition of an individual; a WHINING. See Querulous- 

parent is naturally anxious for the WHIP. See Lash, 

vMare of his child. Welirbeing and WHIRL. See Turn. 

welfare consist of such tMngs as more WHOLE, Entire, Complete, To- 

^mmediately affect our exist^cc: proa- tal, Integral. WhoU excludes, sub- 
perUy, which comprehends both wellr traction; entire excludes d’^ufaenr 
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complete excludes deficiency: a whole be done by fraud and circumvention, 
orange has had nothing taken from it; and nefarious if it involves any breach 
an entire orange is not yet cut; and of trust; any xmdue influence over 
a compute orange is grown to its full another, in the making of his will, to 
size: it is possibUj therefore, for a the detriment of the rightful heir, is 
thing to be whoU and not entire: and iniquitous; any underhand dealing of 
to be both, and yet not compute: an a servant to defraud his master is 
orange cut into parts is whole while afi nefarious, 
the parts remain together, but it is WIDE. See Large. 
not entire; it may be whole as dis- WIELD, Brandish. Wield^ from 
tin^uished from a part, entire as far Anglo-Saxon weeddanj to have power, 
as it has no wound or incision in it; means to exercise with skill and effect, 
but it may not be a complete orange It is i^ed with reference to the skilful 
if it is defective in its growth. WhoU handling of a weapon—to wUld a 
is applied to everything of which there sword, to uneld an axe—and, figura- 
may oe a part actually or in imagina- tively, of the exercising of any power, 
tion; as the whole line, the whole day, as when we say “He wields a great 
the tfj/ioZe world: eniire is applied only influence.*^ Brandish resembles wield 
to such things as may be damaged or in its physical application. It means, 
injured, or is already damaged to its literally, to wield a sword, from Old 
fullest extent; as an entire building, French brand, sword, of Germanic 
or entire ruin: compute is applied to origin. However, it docs not imply 
that which does not require anything such a skilful handling as wield; there 
further to be done to it; as a complete is more show and flourish in brarulisk. 
house, a complete circle, and the like. To brandish a sword is to wave it in the 
Toted, from Low Latin totalis, ex- air so that every one may sec and fear; 
tended from totus, the whole, has the to wield a sword is to exorcise it skil- 
same significance, but only a limited ap- fully in the work for which it was in- 
pheation; as a total amount or a total tended. In its figurative application 
darkness,as distinguished from a partial brandish moans to make a great show 
amount or a partial degree of darkness, of power and authority, to flourish 
Integral, from integer, literally un- threateningly, 
touched, from in (not) and the root WILFtJL. See Watward. 
tag which appears in the Latin tangere, WILL, Wish. The vM is that facul- 
to touch, has the same signification, ty of the soul which is the most prompt 
but is applied now to parts or numbers and decisive; it immediately impels to 
not broken. action: the wish is but a gentle motion 

See also All. of the soul toward a thing. We can 

WHOL3ESOME. See Healthy. will nothing but what wc can effect; 
WHOLLY. See Quite. we may wish for many things which 

WICKED, Iniquitous, Nefarious, lie above our reach, llie will must be 
Wicked (see Bad) is here the generic under the entire control of reason or 
term; iniquitous, from iniquizs, irtr- it will lead a person into every mis- 
oequus, not equal, signifies that species chief: vrishes ought to bo under the 
of wickedness which consists in violat- direction of reason or otherwise they 
ing the law of right between man and may greatly disturb our happiness, 
man; nefarioas^ from the Latin ne- Willingly, VolunUirily, Spontaneous- 
fas, not according to the law (from ly. —^To do a thinij willingly is to do 
fari, to speak, a law being something it with a good will; to do a thing 
spoken, decreed, either by man or a voluntarily is to do it of one's own a(v- 
power above man. Compare fatum, cord: the former impli<w one's willing- 
fate, the thing spoken). The term ness to comply with the wishes of an- 
wicked, being indefinite, is commonly other; wo do what is asked of us; it 
applied in a milder sense than in- is a mark of good-nature; tlio latter 
iquitous; and iniquitous than nefarious: implies our freedom from fortsgn in- 
it is wicked to deprive another of his fiuence; wc do that which we uke to 
property unlawfully, under any dr- do; it is a mark of our sincerity. It 
cumstances; but it is iniquitous if it is pleasant to sec a child do his tai^ 
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willingly; it is pleasant to see a man out of the hmar of a person. Wit, as 
voluntarily engage in any service of distinguished from hwmm^ may con- 
pu}:>lic good. Spontaneously (from a sist of a single brilliant thought; but 
lost Latin substantive $pons) is but humor runs in a vein; it is not a strik- 
a mode of the voluntary^ applied, how- ing, but an equable and pleasing flow 
ever, more commonly to inanimate ob- of wit. Of this description of wit Mr. 
i('cts than to the will of persons: the Addison, who knew best how to ex¬ 
ground produces spontaneomly when plain what wit and humor were, and to 
it. prodiKJos without cult.urc; and words illustrate it by his practice, has given 
flow sp<yntmuuyusLy which require no us the most admirable specimens in his 
effort on the part of the speaker to writings. 

produce them. If, however, applied Humor may likewise display itself in 
to the will, it bespeaks in a stronger actions as well as words, whereby it 
d<'gree ilu^ totally unbiassed state of is more strikingly distinguished from 
the agout.\s mind: the spemtaneous wit^ which displays itself only in the 
oiTusions of t he heart are more than the happy expression of happy thoughts. 
voluntary services of benevolence. The Satire (from satura &nx, a fufl dish, 
williug is opposed to the unwilling, the a dish of mixed ingredients, applied 
volmUary to l.ho mechanical or in- figuratively to a species of poetry full 
voluntary, the spmitmeous to the re- of animadversions on different persons 
luctant or tlie artificial. and events) and irony from the Greek 

WILY. Hoe Cunning. EipiavBia, simulation and issimula- 

WIN, See Aoquiee. tion, are personal and censorious sorts 

WIND. Hoe Turn. of witf the first of which openly points 

WISDOM, IhiuDiflNCE. Wisdom^ at the object and the second in a 
allied to Ck^rman imsen, to know, is covert manner takes its aim. 
the gcuienil term; it embraces the whole Burlesque (perhaps from Latin bur- 
of practical knowledge: pntdcnce (see rula, diminutive of burros, trifles, Ital- 
Tuudent) is a branch of wisdom, Tvis^ ian burlosco, ludicrous) is rather a spe- 
dom dircct.s all matters present or to cics of huTnor than direct mt, which 
come. Prudence, which acts by fore- consists in an assemblage of ideas ex¬ 
sight, direct.s what, is to come. Rules travagantly discordant. The satire and 
of conduct are framed by wisdom, and irony are the most ill-natured kinds of 
it is the part of jmidc7ice to apply these wit; burlesque stands in the lowest rank, 
rules to the business of life. See also Ingenuity. 

WISH. vSeeDKSiuw; Will. WITHDRAW. See Recede; Wean. 

WIT, IluMoit, Hatiiie, Ikont, Burt withstand. See Oppose. 
liERQUK. Wit, like wi.sdom, according WITNESS. See Deponent. 
to its original, from Anglo-Saxon witan, WOFUL. See Piteous. 
to know ((iomparo German wissm), WONDER, Admire, Surprise, As- 
signifies knowledge, but it has so ex- tonish. Amaze. Womder is a German- 
tc^nded its meaning as to signify that ic word whose ultimate derivation is 
faculty of the mind by which knowl- unknown. Admire is derived from 
cilge or truth is perceived, and in a Latin admirari, to wonder at, and 
more limitcul wmso the faculty of dis- allied to mirode, a thing to be won¬ 
covering a^t^ements or disagree- dorod at. Surprise, compounded ol 
ments of different ideas. Wit, in this French sur, on, and frise, taken, the 
latter senses, is properly a spontaneous feminine past participle of prendre, 
faculty, and is, as it were, a natural from Latin prehendere, signifies to take 
gift: labored or forced wit is no wit, on a sudden. Astonish, Old French es- 
Refloction and experience supply us toner, Latin ex and tonare, to thunder 
with wisdom; .st.ucly and labor supply (compare the word ihurderstruck, a 
UH with knirning; but seizes with forceful and colloquial synonyme of as- 
an eagle eye that which escapes the Umishcxl), signifies to strike as it were 
notice of the deep thinker and elicits with the overpowering noise of thunder, 
truths whi(h arc in vain sought for Amaze signifies to bo in a maze so as 
with any severe effort. not to be able to collect one's self. 

is a species of which flows That particular feeling which any- 
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thing unusual produces on our minds 
is expressed by aU these terms, but 
under various modifications. Wonder 
is the most indefinite in its significa¬ 
tion or application, but it is still the 
least vivid sentiment of aH: it amounts 
to little more than a pausing of the 
mind, a suspension of the thinking 
faculty, an incapacity to fix on a dis¬ 
cernible point in an object that rouses 
our curiosity: it is that state which all 
must experience at times, but none so 
much as those who are ignorant: 
they wonder at everything, because they 
know nothing. Admiration is wonder 
mixed with esteem or veneration: the 
admirer suspends his thoughts, not 
from the vacancy, but the fulness, of 
his mind: he is riveted to an object 
which for a time absorbs his faculties: 
nothing but what is great and good 
excites admiration, and none but culti¬ 
vated minds are susceptible of it: an 
ignorant person cannot admire, because 
he cannot appreciate the value of any¬ 
thing. Surprise and astonishment both 
arise from that which happens unex¬ 
pectedly; they are species of wonder 
d^ering in degree, and produced only 
by the events of life: the surprise, as ite 
derivation implies, takes us unawares; 
we are surprised if that does not happen 
which we calculate upon, as the ab¬ 
sence of a friend whom we looked for; 
or we are surprised if that happens 
which we did not calculate upon; thus 
we are surprised to see a friend re¬ 
turned whom wo supposed was on his 
journey; astonishment may be awak¬ 
ened by similar events which are more 
unexpected and more unaccountable; 
thus we are astonished to find a friend 
at our house whom we had every rear¬ 
son to suppose was many hundred 
miles off; or we are astonished to hear 
that a person has got safely through a 
road which we conceived to be abso¬ 
lutely impassable. 

Surprise may for a moment startle; 
astonishment may stupefy and cause an 
entire suspension of the faculties: but 
amazement has also a mixture ox per¬ 
turbation. We may be surprised and 
astonished at things in which we have 
no particular interest: we are mostly 
amazed at that which immediately con¬ 
cerns us. 

y^onder, Miracle, Marvel, Prodigy, 


Monster,—Wonder is that which causes 
wonder. Miracle, Latin miraculwm, is 
allied to admire, which see above. 
Marvel is derived from Latin miraUlia, 
which has the same root—signifying 
wonder. Prodigy, from Latin prod for 
pro, and a suppositious word, agium, 
a saying, which also appears in adage, 
means a saying beforehand, hence a 
sign, token, or portent, something 
extraordinary. Monster, in Latin 
strum, comes from moneo, to warn, be¬ 
cause among the Romans any unac¬ 
countable appearance was considered 
as an indication of some future event* 

WoTiders are natural: miracles are 
supernatural. The whole universe is 
full of wonders; the Bible contains an 
account of the miracles which happened 
in those days. Tfondcri? are real; 
marvels are often fictitious; prodigies 
are extravagant and imaginary. Nat¬ 
ural history is full of wonders; travels 
abound in marvels or in 7narvellous 
stories, which arc the inventions either 
of the artful or the ignorant and credu¬ 
lous: ancient history contains number¬ 
less accounts of prodigies, Wcnulers arc 
fitting to the laws of nature; they are 
wonderful only as respects ourselves: 
monsters are violations of the laws of 
nature. The production of a tree from 
a grain of seed is a wonder; but the 
production of a calf with two heads is 
a monster, 

WOOD-ENGRAVING. See Xyl¬ 
ography. 

WOOER. See Lovrr. 

WORD, Term, Expression. Word 
is here the gjineric term, the other 
two are specific. Every Urm tind co;- 
pression is a vford, but every Wftrd is 
not denominated a term or exprcsmti. 
Language consists of words; they arc 
the connected sounds which serve for 
the communication of though l>. Tmn, 
from terminus, a boundary, signifie^^ any 
word that has a SF)ecifio or linut.e(l mean¬ 
ing; expression (H(ie Expuksk) signifies 
any word which cw>nvc‘ys a forcible 
moaning. Usage dotennin<*s words; 
science fixes terms; sent-imiuit provides 
expressions. The purity of a si-vlc de¬ 
pends on the choice of words; tlic pre¬ 
cision of a writer depends uT)on the 
choice of his terms; the force of a writer 
depends upon the aptitude of his 
preseims. The graxrmiarian treats of 
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the nature of words; the philosopher WRETCHED. See Unhappy. 

weighs the value of scientific terms; WRING, See Turn. 

the rhetorician estimates the force of WRITER, Penman, Scribe. Writer 
cjtfrrcssions, is an indefinite term; every one who 

See also Promise. writes is called a writer; but none are 

WORK, Labor, Toil, Drudgery, pmimen. but such as are expert at their 
Task. Work, in Saxon wcorc, Greek pen. Many who profess to teach 'writ- 
ipyov, is the general term, as including ing are themselves but sorry 'writers: 
that which calls for the exertion of the best pmw/c/i are not always the best 
our st.rt‘ngth: Mor (for derivation see teachers of writing. The scribe is one 
that t(‘rin) dilTcTS from it in the do- who ‘urites for the purjjose of copying; 
gree of exertion required; it is hard he is, therefore, an official writer, 
work: toil, probably connected with Wnicr and ?;c?zman have an extended 
till, express(\s a still higher degree of application to one who torUes his own 
painful (‘.xertion: dntdgery (s(^o Skr- compositions; the former is now used 
vant) implies a mean and degrading for an author or composer, as the 
work. Every member of society must 'UtUct of a letter or the writer of a book; 
work for his supj^ort, if ho is not in in- the latter for one who ^pms anything 
dependent circumstances: the poor worthy of no ticse for the use of the public, 
arc obliged to labor for their daily sub- l^cribc may be taken for one who por- 
sisteucis some arc compelled to toil in- forms, as it were, the office of writing 
ccssantly for the pittance which they for another. 

earn: (irudgvrif falls te the lot of those Writer, /IWriter refers us to 
who are the low(»st in society. A man the act of mating; mthor (from Latin 
wishes to complete his ‘imrk) he is d(v ancUrr, an originator, literally one who 
fiirous of resting his hbor; he nuiko'^ a thing l.o grow, from angure, 
seeks for a r(>spit,e fnim his toil; he sul> t.o iucnwise) lays emphasis on the act 
mits to tlrudgirn, of inventing. There arc, therefore, 

Task, from Latin iasca, a t-ax (tax many mitrrs who are not authors, 
being anot Ikt form of t he same word), but tlujn^ is no author of books who may 
is a work imposiHl by others, and con- not be t-ermed a 'miter: compilers and 
s(^qu<*ntiy mon^ or‘less burilensome. contributors to periodical works are 
Sonant inles tak(*n in tb(^ good simse for prop(‘rly 'imiers, t,hough not always en- 
that wliieh tnu* imposes <m one’s self, titled to the name of authors. Poets 
WORLD, See Puulio. and historians are properly termed 

WORLDLY. Se<^ Swcuilar, authors rather than miters. 

WORRY, Anxiety. Worry comes WRITHE. Hoc Turn. 
from Anglo-Saxon wyrgwn, to strangle, WRONG. See Injitstice. 
to harm. It Inus thus a metaplioncal WRY, Distorted,Twisted, Askew, 
Hignifican<*.e similar to that of anxiety, Waiu>kd. All of these words signify a 
for whi<»li se(! CUrm. A« a subsbintive turning from a normal position. Wry 
mwry has almost the name meaning as means bent to one side and somewhat 
being an Angl(.*-Haxon word, twi.Mted in the bending. Distorted, 
whereas ow.r//•///IS of Latin origin, it dif- from lorgiiere, to turn, means turned 
fora in cjuulity and idmosphere. Worry out of a normal state or position, with 
is a time. h<)m<‘lv ^and (‘mphatic word tht^ implication not simply of bending, 
tlian a'uxiety, and sugg^sste the psycho- but of turning round and roimd. 
logical Htat<i more dir<‘ctly. Twisted, past participh* of tunst, meant 

For a further discussion of the syn- originally wound round and round, as 
onymes of muuty, and hcnco of worry, in the case of two thn'ads wound 
see C'AUK, 1 around and around each other by 

WORSHIP. Hee Ai>ouk. hoisHug. Askew is from Old Low Ger- 

WORTH. S<‘c Dwkbrt; Valve, man; it means turned asuh^ like a shy- 
WORTHLESS, Unworthy. ing horsey and is <l(irivi^d from the root 
WRANGLE. Hoc Jan<ile. t^iat appears in English shy. Warned 

WRATH. Anokr. means niacle unoveu in outline, refetr^ 

WRENCH. Bee Turn. ring to a fiat surfaces tliat has become 

WREST. Hws Turn. somewhat arched or otherwise irregular. 
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XANTHOUS 


X 

XANTHOU I. axt of the wood-engram or the act of 

XYLOGRA BNQBAv- cutting designs or figures on wood for 

iNG. Xylograp.^D M UVfVXXJLXJL oal term, printing, an art that in recent years has 

woodrcngraving the common term for largely been superseded by various 
the same process. The difference is processes for book and periodical illiis- 
therefore not one of meaning, but tration. The term is also applied to a 
of usage. Xylographyf a term com- mode of printing or graining from the 
pounded of the Greek wood, and natural surface of the wood, and to a 
ypou^siv, to write or draw, signifies the processof decorative painting on wood. 
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YEARN, Crave, Long. Fear/^, 
crawc, and Img, as verbs, all mean 
to desire intensely, but the quality of 
the desire differs. Long means simply 
to wish intensely. Yearn, from Anglo- 
Saxon geom, eager, has a special sug¬ 
gestion of tenderness; crave is used of 
physical appetite. 

YES* See Aye. 

YET, See But; However. 

YIELD. See Afford; Bear; Com- 
KiY; Give Up. 

YIELDING, See Compliant. 

YONDER, Beyond, Yon. The 
first two words are derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon adverb geemd; yon is the 
Saxon adjective gem, signifying a 
place removed by more or less dis¬ 
tance. Yonder means at a distance; 
it is becoming slightly^ archaic now, 
Ym is a poetic abbreviation for yonr 
dcr. Beyond differs from yonder in 
signifying a place on the other side 


of a given point. We may say in gen¬ 
eral that the village is yonder, or we 
may say quite specifically that it is 
beyond the river. 

YOUTHFUL, Juvenile, Puerile, 
Youthful signifies full of youth, or in 
the complete state of youth: juvenile, 
from the Latin jvioenis, signifies the 
same; but pu^erile, from puer, a boy, 
signifies, literally, boyish. Hence tfie 
first two terms are t^en in an indif¬ 
ferent sense, but the latter in a bad 
sense, or at least always in the sense 
of what is suitable to a boy only: thus 
we speak of youthful vigor, youthful 
employments, juvenile performances, 
juvenile years, and the like: but 
1 puerile objections, puerile conduct, 
and the like. We expect noth¬ 
ing from a youth but what is 
juvenile; we are surprised and dis¬ 
satisfied to see what is puerik in a 
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^ANY, Harlequin, Mbrrt-an- 
DREW. ZanVj a substantive derived 
from the Old Italian zane, in Modern 
Italian zannif the familiar form of 
Giovanni or John, signifies a silly- 
John, a former appellation of buffoon 
and clown, a person who amuses others 
profession^y by jests, antics, odd 
gestures, etc., especially by awkwardly 
and ineffectually trying to mimic the 
other actors. A harUguin (a word of 
uncertain origin, but probably from 
Old Low German helle Kyuj “kin of 
hell,” goblins, devils; thence by exten¬ 
sion clown, buffoon) is the performer 
in the Italian pantomime who wears 
party-colored ^rments and carries a 
tahsmanic wand with which he pro¬ 
duces unexi)ected or ludicrous effects 
while executing his part; he is the lover 
of Columbine. 

Merry-andrew is a term that is now 
comparatively sddom used in the 
United States, though at one time it 
was quite common here and very popu¬ 
lar in England. It is said to be de-1 
rived from Andrew Borde, physician 
to Henry VIII, “who, in order to in-1 
struct the people, used to address them 
at fairs and other crowded places in an 
eccentric and amusing manner,” but 
this is doubtful. 

ZEAL, Ardor, Earnestness. All 
of these words indicate energy and 
intensity of interest. Earnestness in¬ 
dicates a general attitude of mind; 
ardor is applied to warm emotions; 
zeal indicate ener^ applied to the 
carrying through of a cause or the 
propagation of an idea. 

ZENITH, Acme, Apex. Zenith, a 
substantive from the Old French 
cenM, derived from Arabic saTivt, pro¬ 
nounced semt, signifies the sunmiit or 
top of the heavens, the part directly 
over a spectator's head. Figuratively, 
it is the highest or culminating point 
of anything seen or referred to. Acme, 
Greek aiefiyt has a similar meaning; it 
means the point or top. Apex, Latin 
apex, means the summit or topmost 
noint of something. While the two 


z 

words had originally the same mean¬ 
ing, acme is now used with a figu¬ 
rative significance, whereas apex more 
clearly retains its original literal 
meaning. 

ZEPPELIN. See Aircraft. 

ZERO, Cipher, Naught, Neutral, 
Nothing. Zero is the same in form in 
French and Italian, and is considered 
a contraction of zefiro or zijro, from the 
Arabian sijr, meaning a cipher. The 
Old Latin treatises on aritlunctic Lat¬ 
inized the Arabic term as zephyrum, 
which became zefiro in Italian, and 
then zero. Low Latin zifra, Old li^onch 
cifre, Modern French chiffre, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese cijra, German 
znffer, all meaning nothing, the absence 
01 anything, all come from a parallel 
Arabic form zifra. Cipher and zero, 
therefore, arc doublets, and each is in¬ 
dicated by the sign 0. In general these 
terms mean no thing or nothing, and 
stand for the neutral point between 
any ascending and descending scale or 
series, implying the extreme point of 
depression. 

In the thermometer and similar scales 
the zero is the point or lino from which 
aU the divisions arc measured, up or 
down. In the Centigrade and R<!^au- 
mur thermometers z(to marks the 
freezing-point of water; in the Fahren¬ 
heit scale it is placed at 32® below that 
freezing-point. The absolute zero of 
the temperature is the lowest possible 
temperature which the nature of heat 
permits, or —273® Centigrade. Zero in 
arithmetic is called naught, and im¬ 
plies no number; in algebra, no quan¬ 
tity; in mathematics it possesses no 
value of its own, but when placed after 
a number it increases thevmue of that 
number texffold. 

While zero and dpher arc distinctly 
scientific terms, they, and more com¬ 
monly the latter, nave come to be 
applied to persons and objects in a 
depreexative sense, as a person is said 
to be a mere cipher who posrt(i.sw»» no 
value in character, importance^ in¬ 
fluence, or otherwise, or who has got 
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down to zerOf when he has expended all 
his money, energy, will-power: so an 
object, proposition, argument, objec¬ 
tion, is said not to amount to a cipher 
when it is unquestionably worthless. 

ZEST, Gusto. Zestf in Old French 
the same, Modern French zestCf from 
the Latin schiatos, that from the 
Greek meaning to pool, skin, 

or divider, the French form implying 
a piec(^ of the skin of a citron or lemon, 
and the English form something that 
gives a special relish, an added taste, 
as the skin or rind of a citron or 
lemon, (‘.ommonly used in cookery for 
flavoring. That is zeat, therefore, that 
imparts to anything an increased taste, 
flavor, satisfaction, enjoyment, a piq¬ 


uancy, or sharpness, tartness, spici¬ 
ness. Gmto, from the Latin gusto, 
taste, meant the taste, the hearty 
enjoyment of food, hence any par¬ 
ticularly hearty enjoyment. Zest and 
gusto both mean keenness of mjoy- 
ment, but gusto indicates a more 
pronounced pleasure than zest. 

ZONE, Gnmoj, Beut. These words 
differ rather in the dignity of their 
usage than in their meaning. All 
signify a band encircling the waist used 
for support or ornament. Zom is a 
purely poetic word; girdle is more 
dignined and less homely than belt. 
Zone has also been extended to signify 
a region of the earth—a heU, as it were, 
around the earth. 















